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Pbof.  Db.  Cabl  Fxxnrzy  well  known  in  Geimany  «i  a  yeteian 
tesohery  is  the  author  of  a  nninber  of  eduoational  works  having  a  high 
reputation,  amongwhioh  none  has  better  approred  its  naefnlneiw  than 
the  ** Epitome  oTUmTersal  History."  ^  llie  admitted  ezeellenoe  of 
the  bo<MC  renders  an  apology  for  its  translation  nnneoessaa^,  but  an 
eztraot  from  the  author's  pref aee  respeoting  the  nature  and  purpose 
el  the  work  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe. 

'^The  present  'Epitome.*  which  now  appears  in  a  seventh  edition,  enlaiiged 
ind  improved,  U  intended,  in  the  flnt  place,  for  use  by  the  upper  classes  in 
higher  edoeational  institutions,  as  a  guide  or  handbook  m  the  nistorioal  cla8»> 
room.  The  handy  arrangement  of  the  book  and  the  elaborate  index  are  in- 
tended to  adapt  it  for  private  use,  and  to  facilitate  rapid  acquisition  of  informa- 
tion concerning  historical  matters  wliich  liave,  for  the  moment,  escaped  the 
memory* 

"  I  nave  endeavored  to  give  everywhere  the  assnied  results  of  recent  histor- 
ies] investigation,  adding,  as  far  as  possible,  references  to  my  authorities. 

*'  The  exposition  of  ancient  history  is  based  upon  the  works  of  Dnncker, 
Cnrtius,  Mommsen,  and  Peter. 

''lfedi«val  history,  which  was  treated  somewhat  too  briefly  in  the  earlier 
editions,  lias  been  made  proportionately  full  since  the  fourth,  and  has  been. 
moreover,  enlarged,  as  has  modem  history,  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
genealogical  tables. 

**In  modem  liistory  the  treaties  of  peace  have  been  brought  into  especial 
prominence,  and  the  principal  conditions  of  the  great  treaties,  through  which 
alone  one  can  get  an  insiffht  into  the  historical  formation  of  the  present  system 
ef  Eoropeaa  states,  have  been  stated  with  aU  possible  accuracy. 

**  Beeent  history  has  been  brought  doim  to  the  present  day.  The  purpose 
and  the  oompass  of  the  book  alike  permitted  nothing  more  than  a  compressed 
narrative  of  uctSf  as  fsr  as  possible,  free  from  the  expression  of  personal  opin- 
ion. This  limitation  of  itself  excludes  the  possibility  of  offending,  whether  m  a 
rsligioas  or  a  political  sense. 

**  All  are  probably  now  agreed  that  it  is  unadvisable  for  scholars  to  write  out 
the  kctnre  of  the  instractor  in  full,  which,  however,  should  not  prevent  them 
from  taking  notes  here  and  there.  No  one  denies  the  necessity  of  a  guide  as  a 
basis  for  instruetion ;  bat  widely  differing  ideas  prevail  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment and  extant  of  such  a  work. 

'*  The  antbor  of  this  *  Epitome,'  who  was  for  a  nnmber  of  years  historical  in- 
stractor of  the  first  and  second  classes  in  the  French  Gymnasium  at  Berlin, 
hoMs  the  opinion  that  even  the  best  handbook  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of 
SB  tnimsren  leetnre,  and  that  any  guide  which  gives  a  connected  narrative  in 

1  Ammug  ami  dtr  attee,  mUtUrtn  mmd  fMiieree  Ottehitkte  von  Ksrl  noeti. 
Siebente  veibesserte  and  stark  vermehrte  Auflage,  Berlin.  A.  G.  Ploetz,  1880. 
The  prepantioB  of  this  edition  was  confided  to  mf.  Dr.  O.  lleltaer,  aathor  of 
gfsdfcidWs  d^r  Kttrikagwrt  i.  1880* 


X  Introdueiian. 

tome  detail  necessarily  detracts  from  the  value  of  the  teacher's  lectorei  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  in  the  class-room. 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  such  a  work  should  place  before  the  pupil  facts  only,  in 
the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  and  these  grouped  in  the  most  comprehensive  man- 
ner. The  task  of  animating  these  facts  by  oral  exposition  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  instructor." 

The  translator  has  enlarged  tlie  book  in  no  small  degree,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  its  general  usefulness,  and  of  giving  it  especial 
value  in  this  countrv. 

Under  ancient  history  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  hring  the 
ethnographical  relations  of  the  early  peoples  into  prominence  ;  but 
believmg  that  the  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  in  this  respect  can 
hardlv  be  dwelt  upon  too  strongly,  the  translator  has  tried  to  speak 
guardedly.  Even  the  Indo-European  family  is  far  from  being  satis- 
fa/Ctoiilj  understood;  the  details  of  the  relationship  of  its  constituent 
groups  are  not  clear ;  the  theory  of  a  primitive  Asiatic  home  and  a 
wave-like  series  of  westward  migrations  is  but  one,  though  perhaps  the 
best,  among  many  speculatioiis.  Recent  text-books  have  delighted  us 
with  minutely  ramified  tables  of  Indo-European  relationships,  show- 
ing, with  close  approximation,  when  each  group  left  the  parent  stock, 
each  tribe  the  common  group  ;  this,  though  harmless  as  speculation, 
is  dangerous  if  taken  for  knowledge.^ 

The  speculations  in  regard  to  Uie  early  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles  should  be  received  with  like  caution.  Their  provisional  accept- 
ance, however,  is  so  useful  as  to  justify  their  insertion. 

The  mythical  history  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scandinavia  has 
been  deemed  worthy  to  stand  beside  that  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
undoubted  historical  value  of  many  of  these  traditions  and  the  part 
which  they  play  in  general  literature  will  explain  the  presence  of 
even  the  distinctly  fabulous  tales.  The  distinction  between  myth,  a 
theoretical  explanation  of  myths,  and  tolerably  trustworthy  history 
has  been  kept  constantly  in  view. 

The  history  of  certain  countries,  as  China,  Japan,  Parthia  and  Per- 
sia under  the  Sassanidie,  which  the  stricter  limits  of  the  Grermaa 
work  had  caused  the  author  to  omit,  has  been  added  ;  in  the  cases  of 
India,  the  Scandinavian  monarchies  before  1387,  and  France,  the 
meagre  account  in  the  original  has  undergone  considerable  amplifica- 
tion. 

The  greatest  changes,  however,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Eng- 

1  "  We  must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  the  recognition  of  a 
fundamental  primitive  community  of  Indo-European  languages,  and  refrain 
from  dividing  these  languages  into  groups  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Indo-Ira- 
nian  tongues).  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  unity  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  so 
often  taken  for  granted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  unity  did  not  once  exist, 
but  neither  can  it  be  asserted  that  its  existence  is  demonstrable.  Whether  or 
not  the  future  will  succeed  in  reaching  more  certain  results  remains  to  be  seen : 
until  such  results  are  reached  historians  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  making  use 
of  such  groups  of  languages  and  of  tribes  as  the  GraK;o-ItaIian  and  the  Slavo-Ger- 
man.'*  (B.  Delbr^ck,  EinUitung  in  dat  Sprachshtdium^  Leipzig,  Breitkopf 
&  Hartel,  1880. )  Not  all  philologists  will  agree  upon  this  point,  —  upon  what 
point  do  all  philologists  agree  ?  — and  the  archsologists  have  something  to  sav 
upon  the  matter;  the  words  just  quoted  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  oonsio- 
eration. 
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had  and  id  that  of  America,  whieh  have  been  rewzitten  feom  the 
begumin^  with  a  fuUnefiB  of  detail  proportioiial  to  that  obeeryed  by 
the  original  in  the  histoij  of  Germany. 

In  the  additicNis  notlung  more  tlum  a  compi]ati<Mi  from  reliable, 
bot  easily  aeoesable,  sources  has  been  attempted.  A  few  notes  have 
been  insoted  and  afew  dates  and  &ets  interpolated  in  the  text  of  the 
original,  but  these  changes  have  been  duly  attributed  to  the  transla- 
tor, either  directly  or  by  the  use  of  brackets,  where  they  seemed  of 
sufficient  importance. 

Abeolote  accuracy  cannot  be  looked  for  in  a  work  dealing  with  so 
vast  a  nnmber  of  dates  and  covering  so  wide  a  range  in  tmie  ;  the 
translator,  however,  in  the  sections  for  which  he  is  responsible,  has 
endeavored  to  verify  each  date  by  reference  to  independent  authori- 
ties. He  will  be  nateful  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
him  of  errors  that  nave  escaped  his  notice.  That  the  proportion  ob- 
served in  the  space  allotted  to  different  countries  and  epochs  is  open 
to  criticism,  the  translator  is  well  aware  ;  the  fault  is  due  in  part  to 
the  plan  adopted  bv  him  of  sending  the  earlier  portions  of  the  book 
to  press  before  the  later  were  finished,  in  the  vain  hope  of  hastening 
its  oompletioii. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  Austro-Pmssian  and  Franoo-Fmssian 
wars,  where  much  of  the  minute  descriptive  detail  has  been  omitted, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  condense  tiie  originaL 

Various  circumstances  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  book 
much  beyond  the  time  for  which  it  was  announced  ;  that  it  is  at  last 
ready  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Edward  Channing,  of  Harvard 
College,  who  took  upon  himself  the  preparation  of  those  sections 
which  contain  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  from 
1784  to  1883,  and  that  of  the  United  States  from  1789  to  1883.  The 
thanks  of  the  translator  are  also  due  to  Professor  H.  W.  Torrev,  of 
Harvard  CoUeee,  for  the  loan  of  material  of  which  free  use  has  been 
made  for  English  history  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oenturieSy 
and  for  French  history  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  to  Mr.  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  the  University,  for  the  free  use  of  books. 

To  Dr.  R.  H.  Labberton  and  to  Messrs.  E.  Claxton  &  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  translator  is  indebted  for  courteous  permission  to  use 
certain  genealogical  tables  in  Dr.  Labberton's  exceedingly  useful 
«  Outlines  of  Hwtory."  i 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  *'  Epitome  **  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  a  brief  connected  narrative  is  accompanied  by  a  clear,  well- 
graduated  chronology  which  emphasizes  the  sequence  of  events  with- 
out breaking  up  the  storv  or  fatiguing  the  mmd.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  dv  the  use  of  italics  and  two  sizes  of  black  type,  to  mark 
and  duitingnish  events  according  to  their  relative  importance,  and 
also  to  relieve  the  page ;  while,  with  the  latter  object  in  view,  the 
use  of  capitals  has  been  as  far  as  possible  dispensed  with,  although 
the  manner  of  printing  the  book  has  prevented  consistency  in  this 

^  I«bberton,  B.  H.,  Outlines  ofHittort^^  with  ori^^nal  tables,  chronological, 
genealoffical,  and  literarv.  Thirteenth  edition.  Philadelphia,  E.  Olaxton  & 
Co.,  1883.  Text  and  HUtorical  Atla<i.  The  tables  used  are  II.,  III.,  XYU 
which  appear  on  pages  265,  256,  332,  of  the  present  work. 
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respect.  Especial  care  bas  been  devoted  to  the  index,  which  has  been 
made  very  full,  in  order  that  the  book  might  wsm  aa  a  historioal 
dictionaiy,  as  well  as  a  chronology. 


UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ITS  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS. 

X  B.  c.  —  875  A*  D.  I.  Anoient  history,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  historical  information  to  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes. 

875  — 1492.    IL  Medieeval  history,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 
1492 — X.    in.  Modem  history,  from  the  discovery  of 

America  to  the  present  time. 


Anclant  history,  treated  ethnograpbically,  falls  into  two  great  divi* 

sions: 

A.  Bastem  peoples:  Egyptians  (HamUic);  Jews,  Babrloniaiis,  As- 

syrians, PhcBnicians,  Lydians  (Semitic) ;  Hindus,  Bao- 
trians,  Medes,  Persians  (Aryan);  Parthians,  Chinese, 
Japanese  (Turanian  f). 

B.  Waatem  Peoples:  Celts,  Britons,  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons 

(Aryan). 

ICadisBTal  history  can  be  divided  into  four  chronological  periods: 

375-843.    1.  From  the  conunencement  of  the  migrations  of  the 

Tentonio  Tribes  to  the  Treaty  .of  Verdun. 
843-1096^    2.  From  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  beginning  of  the 

Crusades. 
109^1270.    3.  The  epoch  of  the  Crusades. 

1270-1492.    4.  From  the  end  of  the  Crusades  to  the  disoovery  of 

America. 

Modem  history  can  also  be  divided  into  four  periods: 

1492-1648.     1.  From  the  disoovery  of  Ameiloa  to  the  Peace  of 

Westphalia. 
1648-1789.    2.  From  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  outbreak  of 

the  first  French  Revolution. 
1789-1815.    3.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  first  French  Revolution 

to  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
1815-z.  4.  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present  time. 
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I.    ANCIENT  HISTORY. 


A.   EASTERN  PEOPLES. 

§1.    EGYPTIANS.    HamiUB. 

Geography:  Egypt ^  (£m,  i.  e.  ''black  earth"  in  old  Egyptian) 
is  the  valley  of  the  N^ile,  which  extends  between  two  chains  of  low 
hills  for  550  miles,  with  a  breadth,  above  the  Delta,  of  but  a  few  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  Bgypt  (PhUcBf  Elephantine,  Thebes  or  Z>io9- 
pdlis,  called  by  Homer  iiccpr6tA.rv\os,  the  "  hundred  gated,"  a  designa- 
tion which  must  refer  to  the  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces,  smoe 
the  city  had  neither  walls  nor  gates)  and  LoTKrer  Egypt  (Memphis; 
in  the  Delta,  Tanis,  Bvhastis,  Naucrdtis,  Sals;  west  of  the  Delta, 
Can&pus,  now  Aboukir;  on  the  east,  Pdusium;  Uie  latter  cities  stand- 
ing on  what  were,  in  ancient  times,  the  largest  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
These  divisions  were  ori^nnally,  in  all  prol^bility,  independent  coun- 
tries. They  are  not  to  to  confounded  with  the  separate  principali- 
ties which  became  numerous  at  a  later  time.  This  division  was  com- 
memorated in  the  royal  title  of  the  kings  of  the  united  countries, 
''lords  of  the  upper  and  lower  ooxmtrj"  "lords  of  the  two 
crowns." 

Religion :  Worship  of  personified  forces  of  Nature  and  symbolical 
animal  worship.  In  Memphis  especial  reverence  paid  to  Ptah,  the 
highest  of  the  gods,  the  first  creator  ;  in  his  temple  stood  the  sacred 
bull  Apis  (Efi^ypt.  Api),  also  closely  connected  with  Osiris,  Ra,^  wor- 
shipped particularly  in  On  or  Heliopolis,  represented  the  transmitting 
and  preserving  power  of  the  «)dhead  embodied  in  the  sun.  Khem, 
was  the  god  of  generation  and  growth.  Beverence  was  also  paid  to 
the  goddess  NeUh,  whose  worship  at  Sais  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
to  he  identical  with  that  of  Athena,  to  the  goddess  Bast  or  Pacht  Tat 
Bubastis),  and  to  the  goddess  of  Buto,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  uie 
Nile. 

At  Thebes,  cult  of  Amman  {Amun),  the  god  of  heaven,  later  united 
with  Ra  to  form  a  single  divinity.  In  Upper  Egypt  worship  was  paid 
to  Mentu,  the  rising  sun;  Turn  or  Aimu,  the  setting  sun;  Chnuim  or 
Kneph,  god  of  the  overflow,  always  represented  with  a  ram's  head  and 
double  horns,  and  later  becoming  united  with  Amman  to  form  one 
divinity;  and  to  the  goddess  Mut  (i.  e.  "mother").  The  educated 
classes  recognized  the  various  gods  as  personified  attributes  of  the 
one  Divinity. 

^  See  Kiepert,  Atl(i»  AntiquiUy  Tab.  III. 

*  According  to  Bosellini  and  I«opBiU8  the  title  of  Pharaoh  is  derived  from 
this  name,  and  means  Son  of  the  Sun.  Xbers  and  Brugsch  derive  it  froa 
Pe-ra(o)t  the  "great house."    (Compare  "Sublime  Porte.") 
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Myth  of  (hkris^  the  creative  force  in  Nature,  who  was  killed  and 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  Set  (Typhon),  the  destructive  force  in  Nature 
(especially  drought) ;  sought  after  by  his  sorrowing  consort  Isis  (the 
earth),  he  was  avenged  by  their  son  Horos,  who  slew  Set;  restored  to 
life,  Osfris  thenceforward  ruled  in  the  lower  world  (decay  and  resur- 
rection of  the  creative  force  in  nature;  immortality  of  the  soul).  Con- 
joined with  HoroSy  the  goddess  HcUhor,  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  same  as  Aphrodite. 

Highly  developed  moral  code. 

CiTilLsation :  Fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  maintained  by  the 
regular  overflow  of  the  Nile,  beginning  at  the  end  of  July  and  last- 
ing four  months. 

Hieroglyphics,  very  early  in  conjunction  with  the  hieratic,  and  after- 
wards the  demotic,  characters  ^yllabic  and  phonetic  siens),  which 
represented  the  language  of  daily  life,  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people. 

Embalming  of  the  dead.     (Mammies.) 

Avoidance  of  intercourse  with  foreign  peoples  and  adoption  of 
foreign  customs.  Strict  regulation  of  the  entire  life  by  religious 
prescriptions. 

Castes :  Priests,  warriors,  agricultural  laborers,  artisans,  shepherds. 
These  castes,  however,  were  in  no  wise  absolutely  separated  from  one 
another. 

Form  of  Government:  Despotic  monarchy,  with  divine  attributes, 
also  in  possession  of  the  highest  spiritual  power.  Strong  influence  of 
the  priests,  especially  after  the  fourteenth  century,  but  they  never 
controlled  the  supreme  power.^ 

The  PyramidB  are  gigantic  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  Over  thirty 
still  exist.*  The  largest,  at  Gizeh,  was  originally  480  feet  high,  and 
stiU  measures  450  feet.  The  Obeliaks  —  of  which  one  is  now  at 
Paris,  several  in  Rome,  one  in  London,  and  one  in  New  York  —  are 
cut  ^m  single  blocks  of  stone  (monoliths^,  and  were  offerings  to 
the  sun-god  Ha;  the  Sphinzes  were  symbols  of  the  sun-god. 

Chronology:  The  Egyptians  filled  the  space  before  Mena,  the 
first  of  the  historic  line  oi  kings,  by  the  assumption  of  three  dynas- 
ties of  gods,  demi-gods,  and  "the  mysterious  manes."  The  list  of 
kings  after  Mena  was  given  at  length  by  the  priest  Manetho  (about 
250  B.  c),  in  his  history  of  £gypt.  He  arranged  them  in  thirty  dy- 
nasties, a  division  which  is  still  used.  To  reconcile  the  names  and 
dates  eiven  by  Manetho  with  the  records  upon  the  monuments  is  a  y 

difficult  matter,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  dynasties  / 

of  Manetho  probably  reigned  contemporaneously  in  different  parts  ' 

of  Egypt,  that  it  was  the  custom  for  a  king  to  associate  his  don  with 
himself  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  and  that  the  son  after- 
wards reckoned  his  reini  from  the  date  of  such  association.  Hence 
the  systems  of  chronology,  drawn  up  by  Egyptologists,  vary  greatly. 
There  are,  in  general,  two  schools:  (1.)  'Die  long  chronology,  advo- 
cated on  the  continent,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  from 

1  See  Dnnokerf  Hittory  of  Antiquity ^  1. 180. 

*  IiepsiaB  Mw  traces  and  remains  of  sixty-seven  pyramids;  Brussoh  of 
taore  than  seventy. 
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6702  (Boeekhj)  to  3023  (Bunsen).  (2.)  The  short  ohronologr,  advo- 
eatod  in  England,  wherein  the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  vary  between 
2700  and  2&0.  In  the  following  pages  the  chronology  of  Lepsitis 
is  followed,  with  the  exception  of  the  date  assigned  to  Mena,  which 
Lepsius  gives  as  3892  b.  c.  These  dates  should  be  compared  with  the 
lists  given  by  Brngaoh  ^  and  by  Raw^Unson.^    Before 

3000.  The  old  empire  of  the  Egyptians,  in  the  lower  val- 
ley of  the  Nile,  founded  according  to  E^ptian  tradition 
by  Mena'  {Menes).    Capital :  Memphis. 

2800-2700  (?).    The  kings  Khnfo,  Sbafra,  Menkanra  (according 

to  Herodotus,  Cheops,  Chephren,  Mykerinos),  the  builders  m 

the  largest  pyramids.     I Vth  dynasty  (Memphis)  called  the 

"  Pyramid  dynasty." 

About  2400.    Removal  of  the  centre  of  government  of  the  empire  to 

Thebes. 

Of  the  princes  of  this  line  the  following  deserve  mention:  Amenem- 

hat  I,  (2380-2371),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power  of  Egypt 

up  the  Nile  and  over  a  part  of  Nujbia ;  Usurtasen  I.  (2371-2325)  who 

continued  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor,  and  erected  obelisks;  Ame* 

nemhat  II.;  Usurtasen  IL;  Usurtasen  IIL;  Amenemhat  in.  (2221- 

2179)  constructed  lake  Meri*  (i.  e.  **  lake  of  inundations  "),  a  large 

reservoir  for  regulating  the  water  supply  of  the  Nile,  and  built  S.  of 

this  lake  the  so-called  Labyrinth,  a  large  palace  for  ceremonial  acto 

and  sacrifices.    These  six  monarchs  belong  to  the  XUth  dynasty  (of 

Thebes). 

About  2100.  Egypt  con<]uered  by  the  Hykaos,  or  Shepherd  Kings. 
The  Hyksos  (derived  from  Hyk,  king,  and  Schasu,  shepherds, 
contracted  into  Sos)  were  wandering  tnbes  of  Semitic  descent. 
About  1800.  Thebes  revolted  lu^ainst  the  rule  of  the  Hyksos.  Native 
rulers  maintained  themselves  in  Upper  Egypt.  After  a  long 
contest  the  Shepherd  kings  were  oriven  out  of  Egypt  com- 
pletely under  King  Aahmes  (Amosis)^  of  Thebes  (1684-1659).* 
Their  epoch  covers  the  Xlllth  to  XVIIth  dynasties. 

1670  —  525.  The  new  empire  (capital  at  first  Thebes), 
under  Thutmes  III.  (Thutmosis,  1591-1565 ;  XVUIth 
dynasty)  increased  rapidly  in  power  and  extent. 

1524-1488.  Under  Thutmes  and  his  successors,  especially  Amen- 
hotep  in.  (Amenophis)f  successful  expeditions  against  the 
Syrians  (^Rudien)  and  against  the  Ethiopians  in  the  south. 

1  History  of  Egypt,    Appendix.    See  also  I.  37,  and  xxxii.  note  1. 

2  History  of  Egypty  or  Manual  of  History,  p.  61,  and  foil. 

*  The  royal  nomenclature  of  the  Egyptians  ia  as  picturesquely  varied  as  their 
chronology.  I  have  given  first  some  form  of  the  true  Egyptian  name,  as  found 
on  the  monumentii,  generally  that  adopted  by  Brugsch,  and  have  followed  it  by 
the  more  common  name,  as  given  by  Manetho,  Herodotus,  or  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, in  parentheses.     [Trans.] 

*  Called  by  the  Greeks  Mcsrit  (Mot^oc,  Herod.  I.  101),  and  erroneoosly  mte^ 
preted  as  a  royal  name. 

i  Duncker^  History  qf  Antijuityf  I.  ISO,  and  foil. 
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Erection  of  magnifieent  palaees  and  temples  at  Hiebea 
(Ruins  near  the  present  Tillages  of  Cemfiac,  Luxor^  and  Medi' 
net' Abu;  near  the  latter  two  sitting  colossi,  statoes  of  Amen-' 
koUpf  one  of  which  the  Greeks  called  the  musical  Statue  of 
Memnan.) 
1438-1388.  Similar  success  in  war  fell  to  the  lot  of  Seti  L  (Setkos), 
Expeditions  to  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  to  the  Euphrates.    Tern- 

ge  of  Ammon  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Thebes, 
is  son, 

1388-1322.    Bamessu  II.,  the  Qreat  {Sestu^Roj  Ramses) 
was  yictoriooB  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  but  coula 
not  long  maintain  his  sapremacy  over  Syria  (XlXth  dy- 
nasty). 

In  spite  of  this  a  peculiar  tradition  transformed  him  into  that  mili- 
tary hero  whom  the  Greeks  knew  as  Sesoatxia  (Herodotus,  II.  102- 
110),  or  Sasooaia  (Died.  Sic.  I.  53-58),  and  to  whom  they  ascribed 
fabulous  expeditions  to  Thrace  and  India.  This  tradition  seems  to 
luiTe  bad  its  origin  in  the  bombastio  expressions  common  to  the  royal 
inscriptions  of  &e  Egyptians,  and  in  poetic  exaltations  of  his  earUer 
▼ictones.  In  the  Greek  account  we  have  besides  a  confusion  of  recol- 
lections of  the  glorious  deeds  of  Thutmee  and  Amenkotepf  of  Sed  and 
Ramessu  III. 

During  his  long  reign  he  covered  Egypt  with  magnificent  buildings. 
Splendid  palace  known  as  **  the  House  of  Ramses,  south  of  Comae; 
temple  of  Ammorif  400  miles  above  Syene.  Commencement  of  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Ramessu  II.  was  probably  the 
oppressor  of  the  Hebrews.  Under  his  successor, 
1322-1302.  Bfineptah,  L  e.  "  beloved  of  Ptah,"  occurred  the  exo- 
dus of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt  (see  page  8).^ 

1269-1244.    Bamessu  IIL  (EhampsinUus,  XXth  dpasty). 

Successful  resistance  offered  to  the  Libyan  and  Semitic  tribes; 

expeditions  as  far  as  Ph(£nicia  and  Syna,    (Story  of  the  theft 

from  the  treasury,  Herodotus,  II.  121.^ 
1244-1091.    Decay  of  the  empire  under  the  utter  kings  of  the  name 

of  Ramses. 
1091.    A  new  dynas^  (XXI.)  came  to  the  throne  with  King  Hirhor 

(^Smendet)*    The  seat  of  their  power  was  Tanis,  in  the  Delta, 

whence  tney  are  called  Tanites. 

Leas  of  supremacy  over  Ethiopia,  where  the  kingdom  of  iVia- 

pata  or  Meroe  was  founded. 
961-940.    Shaahang  I.  (Sesonchis,  Shuak),  from  Bubastis,  founded  a 

new  dynasty  (XXIT.).^    He  undertook  (949)  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Judda.    Jerusalem  conquered  and  plundered. 

1  It  may  have  occurred  under  his  successor  of  the  same  name ;  the  date  of 
whose  reign,  as  well  as  the  rei^^s  of  the  kings  immediately  precedinf?,  would 
have  to  be  placed  several  decades  earlier,  in  agreement  wltn  Dancker  and 


*  The  opinion  of  Bmnsoh,  Hittory  of  Egypt,  II.  198,  that  an  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  &ypt  occurred  at  this  time,  and  that  Shashang  /.  uras  the  son  of  the 
conqneroiTMuarod,  king  of  Ase^n-ia,  has  not  found  favor  among  Egyptologists* 
[TRAJia.] 
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730.  The  Ethiopians,  under  Shahak  {Sabako),  conquered  Egypt, 
which  they  governed  for  fifty-eight  years  under  three  succes- 
sive kings.     (XXVth  dynasty.) 

672.  An  expedition  of  the  Assyrians,  under  Esarhaddon  (p.  15), 
against  Egypt.  The  king  of  the  Assyrians  and  his  son,  Asshur- 
hanipal  (Sardanapalus),  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Ethi- 
opians (under  Takarok  or  Tirhaktik,  the  second  successor  of 
Shabak),  and  entrusted  the  government  of  Egypt  to  twenty 
governors,  most  of  whom  were  natives. 

653.  One  of  these  goyernors,  Psctmethik,  in  alliance  with 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  with  the  help  of  Carians,  PhcBni- 
cians,  and  lonians,  made  himself  independent  of  Assyria, 
and  sole  ruler  of  Egypt  (XXVIth  dynasty,  of  Sais), 

The  tale  of  the  twelve  native  princes  fthe  Dodecarohy  of  Herod- 
otus and  Diodoms),  according  to  which  Psanmieticus  defeated  his 
eleven  co-regents  at  Mamemphts,  is  not  historical.  The  number,  12,  is 
derived  from  the  twelve  courts  of  columns  in  the  Labyrinth,  which, 
according  to  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  was  built  by  the  twelve  princes, 
whereas  this  gigantic  building  had  already  been  standing  15(K>  yean 
(p.  4). 

653-610.  Psamethik  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile  to  Elephantine,  above  which  place  the  Ethio- 
pians held  the  supremacy.     (XXVIth  dynasty.) 

New  capital,  Sals,  in  the  Delta,  where  Psamethik  built  a  magnifl- 
cent  palace.  Egypt  opened  to  foreig>ners,  who  were  favored  in  the 
army  and  settled  at  various  points.  Caste  of  Interpreters.  Greek 
factory  at  Naucrdtis,  Dissatisfaction  among  the  miUtary  caste;  emi- 
grations upward  along  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia. 

Psamethik  carried  on  wars  in  Sjrria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine;  they 
were  probably  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  to  strengthen  his 
frontier  against  a  new  attack  by  the  Assyrians,  which  he  dreaded. 
These  wars  led  to  no  lasting  conquests.    The  son  of  Psamethik, 

610-^95.  Neku  {Necho),  revived  the  plan  of  Ramses  to  unite 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
carrying  it  out.  By  his  orders  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by 
Phoenicum  seamen.  He  undertook  expeditions  to  Syria  where 
he  was  at  first  successful,  and  defeated  the  king  of  Judah  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  (609),  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the 
Babylonians  in  the 

605.  Battie  of  Carchemiah.  Loss  of  all  his  conquests  in  Asia. 
Neku's  son, 

595-589.  Psamethik  II.  Expedition  against  Ethiopia  without  suo- 
cess.     His  son, 

589-^70.  Hophra  (Apries),  fought  without  lasting  success  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  sent  help  to  the  tribes  of  Libya  against 
Cyrene.  His  defeated  army  revolted,  and  he  was  dereated 
at  the  head  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries,  captured  and 
strangled. 
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670-626.  Aahmes  (iimdra),  an  Egyptian  of  low  origm,  ABoended 
the  throne.  Encouragement  of  foreigners,  especiallj-  of  the 
Greeks,  carried  still  farther;  numerous  Grecian  temples  erected 
in  NaucrStis.  Friendship  with  Cyrene  and  Polycrates  of  Samos. 
Magnificent  huildings,  especially  in  Sals.    The  son  of  AmSsis, 

525.  Psamethik  ni.,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pelusiuzn 
by  Cambyses,    Egypt  a  Persian  provinoe. 

§  3.    JEWS  (HEBREWS,  ISRAELITES).    Semitic 

Geography.  The  land  of  tlie  Jews  is  bounded  N.  by  Cado-Syria; 
W.  by  PhcemciOf  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  land  of  the  Philistines; 
S.^  Arabia  Petrcea;  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert. 

Toe  name  Canaan,^  i.  e.  ** low  laud,"  was  originally  applied  to  the 
region  along  the  coasts  but  was  at  an  early  date  extended  to  the  inland 
oountiy. 

Hie  names  Canaanite  and  Phcmician  haye  properly  the  same  mean- 
ing; the  first  was  the  Semitic,  the  second  the  Grecian  name  for  the 
iimabitants  of  the  whole  land  before  the  Jewish  conquest. 

Palestine  was  originally  the  name  of  the  southern  coast-land,  which 
was  so  called  after  the  Semitic  tribe  of  the  Philistines  {Pelishtini) 
which  had  possession  of  it,  but  was  transferred  by  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  to  the  land  occupied  by  the  Jews.  In  the  Bible  the  country 
is  odled  ^the  promised  land,"  L  e.  the  land  promised  by  Jehoyah  to 
the  children  ox  IsraeL 

The  riyer  Jordan,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  of  AntHebanon 
and  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea  {Sodom,  Gomorrah),  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  countxy.  After  the  Jewish  conquest  the  country  was 
dirided  into  the  twelye  proyinces  of  the  twelye  tribes;  after  the  death 
id  Solomon  into  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel;  at  the  time  of 
Christ  into  four  districts:  1.  Judaea  (Jerusalem,  Hebr.  JerushalaUn; 
Greek  'I^oo-^ivm,  with  the  fortress  oi  Zion  and  the  Temple  on  Mt. 
Moriah;  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  on  the  coast) ;  2.  Sama- 
xla  [^Samaria,  Sichem);  3.  GkililaDa  {Nazareth,  CapemaUm  on  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  or  Genezareth,  Cana) ;  east  from  Jordan  4.  Perasa. 

In  the  ooontry  of  the  Phillatfnee,  the  coast  region  between  Pales- 
tine  and  Egypt:  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  Gaza,  Ekron,  Goth. 

Chronology.*  As  is  the  case  with  the  earUest  history  of  all  na- 
tions, the  ohronoloey  of  Jewish  history  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  Umg 
and  a  short  system,  out  here  the  short  system  found  fayor  on  the  oon- 
tinent,  while  the  long  system  preyails  in  England. 

2000  (?)-  Abraham  {Abram),  Patriarch  of  the  Hebrews 
(i.  e.  ^' those  from  the  other  side,"  because  they  immi- 
grated from  Ur  in  Babylonia),  Israelites,  or  Jews. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  Abraham  had  two  sons: 
Iskmad  by  Tlagar,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Arabians) ;  and 
Isoae,  by  his  lawful  wife  Sarah.    The  son  of  Isaac  by  Rebekah,  Jacob 

1  Cf.  Xiepert,  Atlas  atUigum,  Tab.  III. 

s  Cf.  Dunoker,  History  of  Antiquity,  II.  112,  note. 
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or  Igradt  the  tme  tribal  ancesfcor  of  the  HebiewB.  Jacob's  twelve 
eons  :  hj  Leah  —  Reuben,  Simeon^  Levi,  Judah,  IsMchar,  Z Avion:  b^ 
Rachel — Josephy  Benjamin;  by  Bilhah —  Dan,  NaphtaU;  by  SSilpah  -^ 
Gad,  Asher. 

1550  (?)•  Joseph.  The  tribe  of  the  Hebrews  migrated  to 
Egypt.  They  settled  in  the  land  of  Crcthen,  on  the  ri^ 
bank  of  the  Felnsian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  master  of  Joseph  was  Apepi,  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  kings 
of  Egypt  (see  p.  4»  where  the  chronoLogy  does  not  agree 
with  the  theory,  which,  howeyer,  is  no  objection,  as  it  eould  be 
easily  made  to  conform.) 

1320  (?)-^  Moses  conducted  the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt 
Ten  oommajxdments  at  Mt.  SinaL  The  laws  of 
Moses. 

About  1250.    The  Israelites  ^Joshua)  after  a  long  nomadic  life  in  the 

?»ninsula  of  Sinai  ana  on  the  east  of  Jordan  conquered  the 
romUed  Land,  but  without  entirely  subjugating  tne  fonner 
inhabitants. 

Tbeocraoy,  i.  e.  the  nation  was  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
Jehovah.  The  of&ce  of  the  highpriest  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Aanm,  the  brother  of  Mates.  Tiie  Tabemada,  a  portable  temple 
or  holy  tent.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  To  the  family  of  Levi  (son  of 
Jacolhlsrad)  was  given  the  exclusive  care  and  service  of  the  tabei^ 
nacle  and  all  things  used  in  the  religious  ceremonial. 

The  other  twelve  tribes  (named  mm  ten  sons  of  Jacob  (see  above) 
and  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  settled  m  separate 
districts,  which  were  more  or  less  cut  off  from  one  another  by  renmants 
of  the  former  inhabitants,  and  formed  an  exceedingly  loose  union  cl 
twelve  small  states  under  tribal  chiefs^  which  was  at  times  hard 
pressed  by  neighboring  tribes. 

Judges  (Shofetim) :  men  raised  up  by  Jehovah  in  times  of  need, 
especidly  military  leadera  in  the  wars  against  the  Ganaanite  tribes: 
Amoriies  (of  whom  the  Jebusites  were  a  part),  Amalekites,  HktUes, 
HivUes,  and  against  the  Philistines,  Midianites,  Ammonites,  MoabUei. 
Judges  :  Ehud;  the  heroine  Deborah;  Oideon,  conqueror  of  the  Mid- 
ianites; Jmhthah,  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites;  Samson,  the  terror 
of  the  Philistines. 

1070.  The  Philistines  subjugated  the  whole  oountEy  this  side  Joav 
dan. 

At  the  demand  of  the  people,  Samuel,  the  last  '<  Judge  in  Israel^" 
anointed  a  brave  man  of  the  tribe  of  Beiy'amin, 

1055  (?)•     Saul,  as  king  of  the  Jews. 

Victory  of  Satd  over  the  MoaUtes,  Philistines,  Edomites,  and  Amalet' 
Ues,  Samuel,  being  at  variance  with  Saul,  anointed  David,  from  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  as  kinff,  at  the  command  of  Jehovah.  David  fled  to 
the  Philistines  from  the  persecution  of  Saul.  Saul  defeated  by  the 
Philistines,  put  an  end  to  his  life  (1033  ?).     For  seven  years  Da' 

I  English  Bcholsre  place  the  Exodus  at  1652  or  1491. 
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was  leoogniaed  as  king  by  the  tribe  of  JacUh  only,  the  other  tribes 
under  the  influence  of  the  captain,  Ahner^  adhering  to  Saul's  son,  /«A- 
bo9hak*  Attier  the  murder  of  Abner  and  hh-bosheth^  all  the  tribes 
acknowledged  David  as  king  in  the  assembly  at  Hdnvn, 

1025  (?)•  David.  Kingdom  of  the  Jews  at  the  highest  point 
of  its  power.  David  wrested  Jerwalem  from  the  Jebugites,  and 
made  it  his  residence.  He  restrained  the  Philistines  within 
their  own  borders.  His  swi^  extended  from  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  Bed  Sea  to  Dcamucus.  direction  of  a  royal  palace  at  Zion. 
Aric  of  the  Covenant  placed  in  Jerusalem.  Organization  of 
the  armv.  Religious  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  height  of 
its  development.  The  Paalma.  Revolt  and  death  of  Miolam 
{AkUhophd),  David  passed  over  his  son  Adonijah,  by  Hag^ 
githt  and  other  sons,  and  appointed  his  son  by  iaduhdn  his 
soccessor. 

098  (?)•  Solomon.  Erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  and 
a  new  nalace  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  aid  of  workmen  from 
Tyre.  Magnificent  court  Standing  army.  Extensive  com- 
merce. Defection  of  Damtucus,  Foundation  of  Tadmor  in 
an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert.  At  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign, 
toleration  of  foreign  idolatry  in  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
ol  Solomon, 

953  (?)}     Division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews.^ 

The  tribe  of  Judak^  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  had  become  united 
with  Judak,  and  a  part  of  Benjamin  with  the  Levites,  remained  true  to 
RehobooM  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Jadah 
(capital,  Jenaaiem);  the  other  tribes,  under  Jeroboam,  formed  the 
dngdom  of  Israel  farther  north  Tcapital  at  first  Sichem,  still  later 
Samaria  and  Jeared).  Hiese  two  kmgdoms  were  frequently  at  wat 
with  one  another. 

Kingdom  of  IsraaL 

After  the  death  of  the  energetic  Jeroboam  (953-927),  his  son  Nt^- 
dab  was  murdered  by  the  captain  Baaaha^  who  ascended  the  throne 
fd26^.  His  mm  and  successor  Elah  was  slain  by  Zimri;  Tibni  and 
cWt  disputed  the  throne,  but  Omri  prevailed  in  &b  end  (899).  The 
son  of  Omri,  Ahab,  married  Jezebdy  princess  of  Tyre,  whereby  the 
pfBctiee  of  Phmnioian  idohttry  (Baid  and  Attarte)  was  extended  in 
IsraeL 

Contaat  of  thm  Proph«ta  (BUM,  Eliiha,  ete.)  with  the  idoU*- 
troiBS  monarohy.  Israel  and  Judah  united  for  a  short  time.  Ahab's 
son  Akaziak  (853-651).  The  captain  Jehu,  anointed  king  by  Elitha, 
slew  the  brother  of  Ahariah,  Joram  (851-843),  and  put  to  death 
Jezebel  and  seventy  sons  and  grands4ms  of  Ahab.  Jesu  (843-^15") 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  aira  put  to  death  the  priests  of  that  gocL 
Decline  of  Israel's  power,  which  was  only  temporarily  revived  by  the 

1  About  Um  ckronohffg,  cf.  Donoker,  II.  834,  note.  The  long  syiieia 
ipvw  S76  a.  a 
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fourth  king  of  the  Ime  of  Jehu,  Jeroboam  II.  (790-749).  After  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  became  tribntaiy  to 
the  Assyrians.  Tiglath-Pileser  conquered  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel  (734),  tried  to  free  hia 
country  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  but  was  defeated  and  captured  by 
Shalxnaneser  IV.    After  a  three  years'  siege, 

722.^  Samaria  was  captured  by  Sargon,  king  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  destroyed,  and  a 
part  of  the  people  carried  away  and  settled  in  Assyria 
and  Media. 

Kingdom  of  Judah. 

In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Egyptians 
under  the  I%araoh  Shashang  (ShishaJc), 

Sack  of  Jerusalem  (949).  RehobocmCs  grandson  Am  (929-^73) 
abolished  idolatry,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  law.  He  was  compelled 
to  buy  assistance  from  the  king  of  Damascus  against  Baasha  of  IsraeL 
Energetic  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat  (87^-848).  In  the  hope  of  put* 
ting  an  end  to  the  war  with  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  Jehoshaphat  mar- 
ried his  son  Jehoram  (848-844)  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahcib  of 
Israel  and  Jezebd.  After  the  son  of  Athaliahf  Ahaztah,  was  murdered 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Israel,  together  with  the  whole  royal 
family  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  as  above  described  (p.  9),  AthcUiah 
(843-837)  seized  the  supreme  power  in  Jerusalem,  put  to  death  her 
own  grandchildren  in  order  to  destroy  the  tribe  of  David,  Joash  alone 
bein^  miraculously  rescued  and  brought  up  in  the  Temple  of  Jehovah, 
and  mtrodttced  the  worship  of  Baal  in  Jerusalem.  Athaliah  was  over- 
thrown and  put  to  death  by  the  high  priest  JehoiadOf  and  the  young 
Joash  raised  to  the  throne.    The  worsnip  of  Baal  was  abolished. 

Joash  (837-797)  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  Damascus  which  was  oesieging  Jerusalem.  Murder  of  Joash, 
Under  his  son  Amaziah  (797-79^)  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the 
Israelites;  the  Temple  and  palace  plundered.  Amaziah  was  murdered; 
but  his  son  Uzziah  (Azariah,  792-740)  successfully  resisted  the  mur- 
derers and  raised  the  kingdom  again  to  a  position  of  power  and  au- 
thority.    The  Prophet  Isaiah. 

Under  the  successors  of  Amaziah^  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  and  by  Damascus,  became  tributary 
to  the  Assyrians.  King  Hezeldah  (728-^97)  again  abolished  idolatry, 
refused  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Assyrians,  and  idlied  himself  with  the 
Egyptians.  Ine  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib  besieged  Jerusalem  in 
vain,  but  carried  oft  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  open  country  into 
captivity.  Hezekiah*s  son  Manasseh  (697-642)  transformed  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jehovah  into  a  temple  of  Astarte,  and  sacrificed  to  Baal  and 
jHfoloch  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  prophets  ;  he  submitted  again 
to  the  Assyrians,  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  but  in  the  end  re< 

1  In  the  date  722,  the  Hebrew  chrnnoloey  a^i^rees  with  that  of  the  Assyrian 
DionumentB.  Cf.  Sofarader,  Die  KeiUnsckriften  u.  dot  cdte  Testamewt^  187% 
1882,  and  Menant,  Annale*  des  Rots  d'Astyrit,  1874. 
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stored  to  his  throne.  Under  his  grandson  /onoA  (640-609),  the  coun- 
try was  ravaged  by  Scythians. 

Beligious  reaction  against  idolatry  (Jeremiah).  Reformation  of 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  according  to  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses 
which  was  rediscovered  in  the  Temple  (622).  King  Jodah  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo  (609)  against  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  (Neku). 

The  Kingdom  of  Jnoah  subject  to  the  JEigyptians,  and,  arter  the  de- 
feat of  Nedio  at  Carchemish  (605),  to  the  Babylonians.  Jehoiakim  en- 
deavored to  revolt,  but  was  put  to  death.  His  son,  Jehoiachinj  was 
carried  into  captivity  with  many  of  his  subjects  by  the  Babylonians 
(597).  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  last  king,  Zedekiahy  to  regain 
independence  was  unsuqcessrul  in  spite  of  Egyptian  assistance.  Jeru- 
salem was  besieged  (588-^586) ;  an  Egyptian  army  advancing  to  its 
relief  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat. 

586*  Nebuchadnezz€u:,  king  of  Babylon,  captured  Jerusar 
lem.  Destruction  of  the  city  and  burning  of  the  Temple. 
Many  of  the  Jews  were  slain ;  those  who  were  left  were 
carried  into  the  Babylonian  captivity.  (The  prophet 
Bzekiel.) 

637.  The  Jews  sent  back  to  Palestine  by  Cyrus.  Rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (Zerubbabel),  which  was  not  completed,  however,  un- 
til the  time  of  Darius  I.  (516).  The  Jews  subject  at  first  te 
the  Persians  (538-^2),  then  to  Alexander  the  Great  (332-323), 
afterwards  to  the  Ptolemies  (323-198),  finally  to  the  Selen- 
cld  kings  of  Syria  (198-167). 

167-130.  Emancipation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Ma^coabees,  or 
Afiononseans,  after  a  straggle  laisting  nearly  fourteen 
years.  Leaders:  the  priest  MattcUhias,  and  his  five 
sons,  especially  Judas^MacoabaBUS. 

A  great-grandson  of  Mattathias,  AristobtduSf  assumed  the  title  of 
king  (105).  Under  his  successors,  strife  between  the  Pharisees  and 
Saaducees. 

63.    PampeiuSf  called  in  to  help  the  Pharisees,  made  the  Jews  tribu- 
tary to  the  Romans. 
40.    Herod  (the  Great),  son  of  the  Idumsean  AntipSter,  recognized  by 
the  Roman  Senate  as  dependent  king  ofJudcea. 

Birth  of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  beginning  of  our 
era?). 

6  A.  D.  After  a  short  reign  of  the  three  sons  of  Herod,  Judsea  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria.  (Two  Te- 
trarckies,  however,  remained  independent:  GalUcea,  until  32 
A.  D.;  PerceOj  until  33  A.  D.) 

41-44.  Judaea  again  a  dependent  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  I^ 
a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great;  then  a  Roman  province  again. 
Agrippa  II.  was  made  king  over  a  small  portion  in  dependenoe 
on  Rome. 

86.    Revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the  Roman  supremacy,  ending  in  the 
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70.    Destruotion  of  Jerusalem  by  Titua 

A  large  part  of  the  Jews  assembled  in  Jerusalem  for  the  obserranoe 

of  the  passover  perished  by  starvation  and  the  Roman  sword  ;  many 

thousands  were  taJken  captive  to  Rome.    (The  historian  Josephus.) 

132-135.    Another  uprisal  of  the  Jews,  under  Hadrian,  on  account 

of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  JSlia  CapUolina,  on  the  site  of 

Jerusalem,  wherein  more  than  half  a  million  perished.    Dis- 

penal  of  a  great  part  of  the  survivors;  nevertheless  a  consid- 

erable  number  remained  in  Palestine. 

§8.    BABYLONIANS  AND  ASSYRIANS.    Semitic, 

Geography :  Babylonia,^  called  by  the  Hebrews  Shinar,  is  the 
country  lying  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  stretching  from 
the  point  where  these  rivers  approach  one  another,  about  350  miles 
from  their  mouth,  to  where  they  emptor  into  the  Persian  Gulf  by  sev- 
eral arms,  as  Pasitigris  ^now  Shatt-eC-Arab).  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  village  of  HiUah  stood  Babylon  (in  the  Babylonian  form, 
BabtlUf  called  by  the  Hebrews  Babel,  i.  e.  gates  or  dwelling  of  the 
god  Bel),  a  huee  rectangpilar  city,  situated,  since  the  time  of  Neba- 
ohadnezzar,  on  Doth  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  about  thirty-four  miles  in 
circumference  (Clitarchus;  Herodotus  gives  ab^t  forty-five  miles), 
and  surrounded  by  two  brick  walls  of  unusual  thickness  and  height. 
The  city  was  large  enough  to  afford  a  refuge  to  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ^e  countiy  during  incursions  of  nomadic  tribes,  and 
contained  fields  of  considerable  extent,  woods,  and  gardens.  In  Baby- 
lon: (a.)  The  temple  of  Bel  (Tower  of  Babel),  a  huge  square  build- 
ing of  brick,  consisting  of  eight  diminishing  stories  rising  in  pyramidal 
form.  It  is  said  to  nave  been  originally  600  feet  hi^.^  (b.)  Two 
Palaces,  the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euphrates  having  the  Hanging 
Grardens,  the  construction  of  which  i^wrongly  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  which  were  terraced  pleasure  grounds. 

ABayrla  (ABshur)  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  highlands  of  Arme^ 
nia,  on  the  E.  by  the  plateau  of  Iran,  on  the  S.  by  the  DiSla,  a  branch 
of  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  smaller  region 
called  Assyria  by  the  Greeks  lay  within  this  territory,  between  the 
Tigris  and  its  branch,  the  Great  Zab,  which  flows  into  the  Tigris  below 
the  present  Mdsul.  On  the  Tigris  stood  Nineveh  (Ninua,  *<the 
Palace,''  ii  Nivos)  surrounded  with  huge  walls.  The  ruins  lie  opposite 
the  present  Mdsul.  Oldest  residence  of  the  kings,  Asshur;  afterwards 
founded,  Calah;  founded  by  Sargon,  Dur-Sarrukin  (Khorsahad), 

Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  religion  of  the 
Semitic  peoples,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  worship  of 
nature,  wherein  divinity  was  conceived  as  the  personified  force  of  oa^ 

1  See  Klepert,  Atlas  Antionus,  Tab.  II. 

3  AccordiofT  to  Oppert  {hxped.  Scient.  en  Metopotamie)  the  temple  of  Bel  is 
to  be  soaf^ht  in  the  juins  of  Burs-Nimrud  (on  the  site  of  old  Borsippa)._  Raw- 
4\nwm{ThtF' 
was  a  separate 
Nebiichadncxzar, 
called  Bdbily  by  the  Arabs,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  in  Babylon. 
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tore  in  human  form,  male  sjid  fenuUe.  Among  the  gods  of  the  Baby- 
lonians the  oldest  was  El,  among  those  of  the  Assyrians,  il^Aur.  The 
third,  Bel  (Baal),  the  "  Lord  of  all,"  appeared  as  the  creative,  but 
also  the  destructive  force  in  Nature,  llie  goddess  Belit  or  Baaltis 
(in  Herodotus  Mylitta),  the  queen  and  mother  of  the  gods,  is  the 
fruitful  and  reproductive  principle,  the  goddess  of  love,  fertility,  and 
birth.  Her  opposite  is  iktax,  the  goddess  of  war  and  destruction. 
Confused  with  Belit  is  the  goddess  who  brings  alternately  life  and 
blessing,  death  and  destruction  (like  the  Ashera-Astarte  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carthaginians).  In  Babylon  there  was  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  star-worship. 

The  Chaldeans,  or  caste  of  priests,  in  Babylon,  possessed  some 
astronomical  and  astrological  skill.  This  name  was  properly  that  of 
the  Semitic  population  of  Babylonia,  but  western  writers  applied  it 
chiefly  to  the  priests. 

Ci^ilixatioiL.  An  exact  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
was  used  far  outside  the  borders  of  Babylonia.  Cuneiform  writing, 
a  system  of  characters  formed  by  the  gradual  abbreviation  of  hiero- 
slyphics.  Magnificent  structures  of  brick.  System  of  canals  for  the 
inigation  of  the  country,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  yearly  overflow 
of  tiie  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Important  manufacturing  industries 
and  extensive  commerce. 

Cbronolosy*  An  astronomical  system  and  a  mythical  history 
closely  resembling  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation  and  deluge 
(epic  of  Izdhuber),  The  inscriptions  give  many  names  ;  but  few 
dates  are  satisfactorily  established  before  900  B.  c. 

lOOO-TSl.    Old  Babylonian  (so-called  Chaldcean)  Em- 
pire. 

4000-3000.     Civilization,  originating,  perhapA,  in  a  non-Semitic  people 

(Sumir  and  Accadf),  was  adopted,  with  the  cuneiform  writing^ 
by  a  Semitic  people,  who  came,  probably,  from  the  S.  Independent, 
hostile  cities :  Ur,  Erech,  Larsam;  Agade  (Accad  ?),  Babylon,  Sar- 
gon,  3800,  reached  the  Mediterranean,  Hammurabi  united  Babylonia.^ 
2300-2076.    Supremacy  of  Elam  (Elymais,  Susiana),  a  non-Semitic 

kingdom  £.  of  Babylonia  (the  second  dynasty  of  Berosus^. 

Kudumanchundi ;  Ckedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.). 
About  2000.    Babylonia,  after  300  years,  again  Independent. 
About  1900.     Aaayria  settled  by  emigrants  from  Babylonia  {Nim- 

rodf). 
1525-1257.     Cassite  kings  of  Babylonia  (the  Arabians  of  Berosus), 
1500-710.      Constant  wars   with   Aaayria.     Final  subjugation  of 

Babylonia  after  the  revolts  of  Merodach-Baladan. 

1  DeUtBSCh  (1884);  Smith  (1877)  pive  1700  and  1750. 

'  Beroaua.  at  the  time  of  Alexanaer,  compiled  from  Babylonian  records  a 
bintorjT  in  which  he  mentioned  the  following  dynasties  (dates  from  DeLitssch). 
Ant€-<lilufriany  ten  kings,  432,000  yean.  I^oit-diluvian :  I.  £ighty-«ix  kings, 
S3,091  years.  II.  Eight  Median  tyrants,  224  years  (2300-2076).  III.  Eleven 
kings.  lY.  Forty-nine  Chaldcean  kings,  458  years  (1083-1525).  V.  Nine  Ara- 
Han  kings,  245  vears  (1525-1257).    VI.  Forty-five  kings,  526  years  (1257-731). 
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1900-608  (605).    Asssrriaki  Empire  (p.  12). 

Colonized,  probably,  from  Babylonia  (Gen.  x.),  Asayxia  grad- 
uallj  gnrew  into  a  powerful  rival  of  Uie  mother^state.  The  chronol- 
ogy falls  into  five  periods.^  I.  1900-1500.  II.  1500-1300.  Wars 
with  Babylonia^  ending  in  Babylonian  overlordship.  III.  1220-930. 
Afisyria  again  independent.  IV.  930-626  (?).  Brilliant  epoch. 
V.  626  (?)-608  (605).  Fall  of  the  empire. 

1900-930.    Of  the  first  three  periods  little  is  known.    Tiglath-Adar  /., 
about  1310,  conquered  Babylonia,  but  Assyria  was  soon  subju- 
fiRited.    Tiglath-PUeser  I.,  1115-1105,  conquered  from  Bagdad  and 
iabylon  to  the  Mediterranean. 

930-626  (?).    Brilliant  epoch  of  Assyrian  history.     The  inscrip- 
tions become  frequent,  full,  and  exact.    It  was  a  time  of  ex- 
pansion, conquest,  and  ereat  activity  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
literature.     Among  the  kings  may  be  mentioned  : 
886-858.    ABBhor-natzir-pal.^    (Sardanapalus).    Military  expedi- 
tions to  Zagros,  Armenia^  Babylonia,  Syria.    Erection  of  a 
palace  at  Calah.     His  son, 
858-823.     Bhalmaneser  n.,  fought  with  Ahab  in  Syria  and  subju- 
gated Jehu. 
810-781.    Ramannirari  captured  Damascus  and  made  Samaria  and 
Philistia  tributary.     His  wife  Sammuramit  (Semiramis). 
A  tradition  of  later  growth  reported  by  the  Greeks  (^Diodortu  on 
the  authority  of  Ctesias)  connects  the  establishment  of  the  Assyrian 
supremacy  over  almost  the  whole  of  western  Asia,  the  building  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  the  names  of  the  king  Nlnna  and  his  con- 
sort Bemiramia.    Both  Ninus  (son  of  the  god  Bel)  and  Semiramia 
(daughter  of  the  goddess  Mylitta)  are  mythical  creations,  into  whose 
reigns  tradition  has  condensed  the  deeds  of  a  long  series  of  warlike 
rulers,  so  that  no  achievements  were  left  for  their  successors,  and  these 
from  Ninyas  down  appear  as  effeminate  weaklings.   Ninus  is  unknown 
to  the  Assyrian  monuments,  and  Semiramis  first  appears  in  the  ninth 
century.    On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  a  goddess  answering  to 
Istar-BeUt  was  worshipped  in  Syria  under  the  name  of  Semiramis. 

Medo-Persian  bards  seem  to  have  changed  the  divinities  Bet  and 
Istar^Belit  into  heroes,  and  have  formed  the  names  Ninus  and  Ninyas 
from  the  name  of  the  city  Ninua  (Nineveh),* 

745-727.     TigUth-Pileser  IL  (identical  with  the  king  Put  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible)  (see  p.  13)  made  Babylonia,  which  was  at 
that  time  divided  into  several  states,  western  Irctn,  Armenia^ 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Judah  and  Israel,  subject  to  Assyria. 
727-722.    Bhalmaneser  IV.  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  PhcBnician 

cities  and  the  Kingdom  of  Israel. 
722-705.    Bargon  (Sarnikin)  conquered  Samaria  and  destroyed  the 
Kins^om  of  Israel  (see  p.  10).     He  received  tribute  from 
Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Cyprus,  suppressed  revolts  in  Armenia, 
Media,  and  Babylonia,  and  united  the  latter  with  Assyria  (710) 

1  Delitssoh. 

*  Former! V  called  Asshur-idanni-pal.  Bawlinson,  Five  Great  MonarchieSf 
11.  246,  note' 10. 

*  Dunoker,  IF.  17.  Schrader,  Die  Keilinschrifttn,  etc.  Tdenant,  Annalei^ 
ttc.    Iiononnant,  Lettres  Aiuyt'iolof/itjutM,    8miU>.  iLuyrian  Discovet-ies* 
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Residence:  Dur'Sarrukinf  now  Khorsabad,  not  far  from  Nine- 
Teh.    His  son, 

705-681.  Sennacherib  (Sin-akhi-irib)  retained  his  hold  upon  Baby- 
lonia in  spite  of  repeated  insurrections,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  wars  with  Egypt  and  Judah,  and  lost  the  supremacy  over 
Syria.  Fleet  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Foundation  of  Tarsus.  His 
son, 

681-668.  Bsarhaddon  (Asshut^xkh'-iddin)  suppressed  a  new  revolt 
of  the  Babylonians,  reconquered  Syria,  Phcenicia,  Cyprus,  Ju- 
dah, and  a  part  of  Arabia,  and  in  672  conquered  Egypt  from 
the  Ethiopians,  entrusting  the  government  to  20  governors, 
most  of  whom  were  natives  (see  p.  6). 
AMyila  at  the  height  of  her  power.    One  of  his  sons  was  made 

viceroy  of  Babylonia,  the  other, 
668-626.  Aaahar-bani-pal  (Sardofiapalus),  defended  Egjrpt,  at 
first  with  success,  against  the  kings  of  Ethiopia  and  native  in- 
sunections,  but  lost  it  in  653  by  the  revolt  of  Psammeticiis 
(see  p.  6).  On  the  other  hand  he  strengthened  the  Assyrian 
power  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Cilicia,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  where 
ids  brother  had  revolted,  conquered  the  Kingdom  of  Elam,  and 
received  tribute  from  Lydia.  Erection  of  magnificent  palaces. 
Foundation  of  a  library  at  Nineveh.  Highest  development  of 
Assyrian  art.    About 

640  (650).  Revolt  of  the  Medea.  Of  the  Medes  little  is  known 
until  they  were  attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about  830  B.  c. 
About  710  their  resistance  was  broken  and  their  country  was 
soon  subjected  to  Assyria,  and  so  continued  until  about  640. 
Fhraortes  (^Fravartis),  son  of  Dejoces  (Dahydvka),  a  petty 
chief  among  the  Medes,  revolted  but  fell  in  battle. 

633.  His  son  Cyazares  (Uvakhshatara)  continued  the  struggle, 
which  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  by  the 

632.  Irruption  of  Bcythian  tribes  which  had  wandered 
about  western  Asia,  plundering  as  they  went,  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Egypt,  for  28  years  it  is  said,  though  8  is  the  more  prob- 
able number.  After  Cyax&res  had  rid  the  country  of  them,  he 
made  another  attack  on  Assyria,  which  had  been  much  weakened 
by  the  Scythians.  For  the  purpose  of  destroyinc^  the  Assyr- 
ian kingdom,  Cyaz&res  allied  himself  with  the  Chaldean  Nabo- 
polaaaar  (Nabu-habal''Usur)f  Assyrian  governor  of  Babylon 
since  625,  who  had  made  himself  independent.  Desperate 
struggle  with  the  Assyrian  king  Sarakos  (Asshur-ebtl-Ui), 
eOKpSoS  (625  ?),  son  of  Sardanapalus  V.    After  a  long  siege, 

608  (605  ?  ^)  Nineveh  waa  taken  and  destroyed;  as  the  enemy 
broke  into  the  city,  Sarakos  set  fire  to  the  roytd  palace  and 
perished  in  the  fiames  with  his  wives  and  treasurer.  End  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Aesyria.    Nabopolassar  united  with  Baby- 

1  The  date  is  doubtful.    Herodotus  implies  a  date  aa  late  an  608-606.    Be- 
(eb  reported  by  Ahydtnta  and  Polyhistor)  given  625.    The  former  dnte 


is  advocated  by  Clinton  and  Duncker  {Hittory  of  Aniiq.^  III.  266-292). 
the  latter  bv  Q.  Bawllnson  {Fiw  Great  Monarchxe*,  II.  391,  note  6),  and 
lADOrmant  {Lettres  Astgrioloffiouei,  I  §  12,  esp.  pp.  84, 86).  Delitisdh,  608 
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Ionia  the  whole  of  northern  Mesopotamia  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Tigris,  the  rest  falling  to  the  share  of  Cyaxdres^^  who  had 
already  subjugated  Armenia  and  the  Iranian  portions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Assyria. 
The  Grecian  story  of  the  effeminate  SardanapcUus  (JJtesias  in  Dio- 
dorus,  II.)  is  the  counterpart  of  their  tales  about  the  masculine  Send' 
rcmda.    According  to  this  story,  Sardanapalus,  on  the  fall  of  the  city, 
bums  himself  upon  a  magnificent  bier,  400  feet  high,  which  bums  for 
15  days.    This  story  seems  to  be  an  application  of  the  myth  of  the 
god  who  burned  himself  and  rose  from  the  flames,  whom  the  Semitic 
peoples  associated  with  Istar  (Astarte),  and  whose  nature  they  con- 
founded with  hers.^ 

608  (605)-538.     (New^  Empire  of  Babylon.    After  the 

Assyrian  conquest  of  Babylonia,  about  710  (see  p.  14),  the 
latter  country  continued  subject  to  Assyria,  with  intervals 
of  rebellion,  until  the  successful  combination  of  NabopdaS' 
sar  and  CyaxSres  destroyed  the  power  of  Assyria.  Babylon 
then  took  the  lead  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  rivalled  by 
Media  alone. 

604-561.  Nebuchadnezzar  (NaMi-hidur-ussur),  son  of  Na- 
bopolassar,  during  the  reign  of  his  father  defeated  NechOy  kinfi^ 
of  Egypt,  at  Carchemisck  on  the  Euphrates  (605),  conquered 
Syrioy  destroyed  Jerusalem  (586),  and  subdued  Tyre  (585). 
Enlargement  and  adornment  of  Babylon  (on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates).  Construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates, 
and  of  a  new  palace,  with  the  *' hanging  gardens  "  whicn  tradi- 
tion assigns  to  Semiramis.  Erection  of  the  Median  wall  from 
the  Euimrates  to  the  Tigris.  Magnificent  water  works.  The 
reservoir  at  Sippara  (Sepharvaim).  After  Nehuckadnezzar^ 
rapid  decline  of  the  dynasty,  which  became  extinct  in  565. 

638.  Babylon  (last  king  Nabanetus,  or  Nahunahid,  reigning 
in  conjunction  with  his  son  Belrshar-ussur^  the  Biblical 
Behhazzar)  taken  by  Cyrus.  Babylon  a  Persian  prov- 
ince. 

§  4.    PHCENIQANS  AND  CARTHAGINIANS.    Semitic 

(Down  to  the  war  of  the  latter  with  the  Romans.) 
Ctoography.*  Phcenicia  (f^piia\y  Phoenice)  is  the  Grecian  name  of 
Canaan  (see  p.  7),  and  was  derived  from  the  tribal  name 
^iFi|.  In  the  narrower  sense  the  name  denotes  the  strip  of 
coast,  5-14  miles  wide  and  150  miles  long,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
country  of  the  Philistines  and  the  Hebrews  and  W.  of  Mt.  Leb- 
anon. This  strip  was  inhabited  by  three  tribes  :  1.  Sidoniana, 
i.  e.  "  fishers  "  (cities:  Sidon,  Zor,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyros) ^ 
2.  Arvadltes  (city  :  Arvad,  in  Greek  Arados);  3.  Qiblitea 
(cities  :  Byblus  or  Gebal,  and  Bergtos), 
Italigion  of  the  PhoBnidans.    The  god  Baal  {BeL,  of  the  Babylc 

1  For  the  Median  Empire,  see  p.  25. 

2  Dunoker,  IT.  chapter  i. ;  also  III.  ^5- 
S  Kieport,  Atlat  AntiquuB^  Tab.  III. 
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uians)  and  the  goddess  Ashera  (Baaltis,  Bdit  of  the  Babylo- 
nians), the  divinities  of  life,  birth,  and  the  genial  forces  of  na- 
ture, were  opposed  to  the  god  Molooh  (i.  e.  '^king,"  the 
Babylonian  ilcfar),  the  devouring  and  destroying,  and  yet  cleans- 
ing fire,  also  god  of  war,  and  the  maiden  goddess  Astarte. 
Human  sacrifices:  to  Moloch,  boys  and  3''ouths  ;  to  Astarte, 
youths  and  maidens.  Afterwards  Baal  and  Moloch  were  con- 
tused into  one  divinity,  who,  under  the  name  of  Melkart  (i.  e. 
'<  king  of  the  city  "  ),  became  the  guardian  divinity  of  TVre.  In 
the  same  way  Ashera  and  Astarte  were  united  into  one  divinity, 
who  when  represented  as  a  grim  wandering  goddess  vanishing 
with  the  changing  light  of  the  moon  bears  the  name  Dido,  but 
when  represented  as  a  kind  and  gentle  divinity  newly  restored 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  that  of  Anna  (i.  e.  *<  pleasant "). 
The  PoUtioal  Constitation  of  the  PhoBnician  cities  was  an  he- 
reditary monarchy,  but  the  royal  power  was  checked  by  the  existence 
of  two  senates. 

1300.    Period  of  Bidon's  greatest  power.    Favored  by  the  sit- 
uation of  their  country,  and  urged  by  an  energetic  industry 
which  led  to  the  invention  or  development  of  manv  arts  and 
manufactures,  such  as  purple  dye,  weaving,  ^|ass-maidng,  min- 
ing, work  in  metals,  and  architecture,  the  FhcBnicians  estab- 
lished at  an  early  period,  certainly  not  later  than  1500,  a  car- 
rying trade  by  luid  (to  Babylonia,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Aimenia) 
as  well  aa  bv  sea,  which  time  only  made  more  extensive. 
In  close  connection  with  the  commerce  by  sea  was  the  foundation 
of  numerous  colonies.    Thus  in  Cyprus  were  founded  Citium,  Amor 
tftfif,  PaphoSf  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ashera,  whence  originated  the 
Grecian  worship  of  Aphrodite,  that  goddess  "  born  of  the  foam  of  the 
sea  "  (i.  e.  whose  cult  came  to  Greece  by  sea).    Other  colonies  were 
founded  in  CicUia,  Rhodes,  Crete,  Cythera,  as  well  as  on  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  ^gsean  sea,  and  at  points  along  the  coast  of  Greece; 
farther  west,  agam,  colonies  were  punted  in  MdUe  or  Malta,  in  Sicily 
(on  the  southern  coast  Minoa,  Gr.  Heraldia,  on  the  northern  cotist 
Soloeis  (sda  ^  *'  cliff  "),  Panormus  (Machanath  f),  at  the  western  end 
of  the  island  Motye),  on  Sardinia  (CarSlis),  on  the  north  coast  of  Af- 
rica (two  cities  of  Leptis,  Hadrum&um,  Utlca,  the  two  towns  of  Hip- 
w>),  in  the  country  called  Tarsis  or  Tarshlsh,  i.  e.  southern  Spain, 
oeyond  the   columns  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  Gadir  or 
Gades,  L  e.  "  walls,"  **  fortress,"  now  Cadiz,  founded  about  1100. 

From  this  point  the  Phcenicians  extended  their  commercial  deal- 
ings still  further  to  the  western  coasts  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Islands 
of  Hn  (the  Cassiierides),  Britain,  ^  and  the  coasts  of  the  German 
Ocean,  where  they  bought  amber  which  the  native  tribes  obtained  by 
barter  from  the  ISaltic. 

Mythical  representations  of  these  voyages  and  settlements  of  the 
PhKBniciana  are  contained  in  a  series  of  well-known  Grecian  tales. 

1  English  antiqiiArians  of  the  present  dav  consider  it  probable  that  the  Pho&- 
aictans  never  set  foot  e*ther  in  the  Scilly  Inles  or  in  Britain,  but  received  what 
Britiah  tin  they  did  obtain,  at  aecond  or  third  hand,  from  the  Celt«  of  Gauf 
(Veneti  ?).    Tin  wss  found  in  the  river  beds  of  western  Gaul.    [Tkans.  1 
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Story  of  the  rape  of  Europa  (i.  e.  '*  the  firim  "),  daughter  of  PhoD« 
nix  (i.  e.  "  the  Phoenician  ")  from  Sidon  by  ^eus  in  the  rorm  of  a  bull 
(whereby  is  denoted  the  moon-goddess  Dido-Astarte,  who  flees  to- 
wards the  west).  Story  of  Minos,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  £uropa,  the 
powerful  ruler  of  Crete;  his  wife  is  Pasiphai  (i.  e.  "  she  who  shines 
upon  all  "^.  Story  of  the  Alinotaur  (i.  e.  Bull  of  Minoe,  another  con- 
ception oi  Baal'Moloch)f  shut  up  in  the  Labyrinth,  to  whom  Athens 
had  to  send  human  offerings.  Dcedalus,  builder  of  the  Labyrinth  in 
Crete,  is  the  personification  of  that  technical  dexterity  which  the  Hel- 
lenes acquired  from  the  PhoBnicians. 

Cadmus,  too,  who  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa  landed  in  Thera 
and  Thasos,  built  the  CadmSa  in  Bosotia,  and  invented  the  alphabet, 
is  the  mythical  representatiYe  of  Phcenicion  settlements  from  which 
the  written  alphabet  and  other  elements  of  eastern  civilization  were 
carried  to  the  Greeks. 

1100.  Tyre,  though  younger  than  Sidon,  attained  the  first 
rank  among  the  PhoBnician  sea-board  towns. 

1001-967.     Tyre,  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  under  king 

Hiram,  the  contemporary  of  David  and  Solomon^  and  the  lat- 

ter's  friend.    Exploring  expedition  of  the  Tynans,  accompanied 

by  the  servants  of  Solomon,  through  the  Ked  Sea  to  the  coast 

of  India  (Ophir). 

Hiram  filled  in  the  space  between  the  island  upon  which  stood  the 

temple  of  Melkart,  and  New  Tyre  (which  was  also  situated  on  an 

island),  and  erected  buildings  on  the  new  land.    He  also  narrowed 

the  strait  between  New  Tyre  and  Old  Tyre  on  the  main  land. 

917  (?).   Ethbaal  (Ithabalus),  high  priest  of  Astarte,  murdered  Phales, 

the  last  descendant  of  Hiram,  and  made  himself  king. 

About  seventy  (?)  years  later, 'according  to  a  Grecian  authority,  a 

grandson  of  this  Ethhaal  decreed  in  his  will  that  his  minor  son  Pyff^ 

malion  and  his  daughter  Elissa  should  govern  Tjre  in  common  under 

the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  the  high  priest  Sicharhaal,  who  was 

to  marry  Elissa,    The  democratic  party  deprived  Elissa  of  her  share 

in  the  government,  and  Pygmalion,  coming  of  age,  murdered  Sichar- 

baal.    In  consequence  of  this  internal  strife,  and  influenced  probably 

by  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  foreign  relations  (advance  of  the 

Assyrian  power  towards  the  Mediterranean,  see  p.  15),  a  large  part 

of  ihe  older  families  left  T^re  with  Elissa.    On  an  excellent  site, 

on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  they  founded  about 

850/  Carthage  *  (in  Punic,  Kathada,  i.  e.  ^'  the  new  city  **)y 
between  Utica  in  the  W.  and  the  present  cape  Bon  in  the  £., 
not  far  from  the  present  Tunis.  Double  harbor.  Citadel 
Byrsa.  Later  the  foundress,  Elissa,  became  c(mfused  with  the 
goddess,  Dido-Astarte,  the  protectress  of  the  colony.* 

1  According  to  Tinmoa,  814.  Concerning  the  chronology,  see  Dnnekex; 
II.  270. 

3  See  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiquus,  Tab.  VIII. 

'  The  credibility  of  this  narrative  and  the  interpretations  put  upon  it,  both  « 
legardi  the  chronology  and  the  iacts,  are  contested  by  O.  meltser,  GcMck.  dm 
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Carthage,  so  far  as  it  comes  within  the  realm  of  history,  appears  to 
have  been  an  aristocratic  republic,  with  two  Sufetes,  or  judges,  fre- 
quently called  "kings,"  and  compared  with  the  Spartan  kings,  and 
two  senates,  a  large  and  small.  Only  upon  occasion  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  these  branches  of  the  government  were  the  people 
called  upon  to  giye  their  opinion.  The  government  tended  constantly 
toward  the  oligarchical  form. 

850.  Decline  of  the  power  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  especially  of 
Tyre,  which  Mras  distracted  by  civil  dissension. 
The  Phoenicians  fell  repeatedly  under  the  rule  of  the  Assyrians,  and, 
for  a  time,  under  that  of  the  Egyptians.  After  the  fall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (625,  606),  they  became  dependent  upon  the  Babylonians, 
Tfre  alone  maintaining  its  freedom  until  573. 

Favored  by  the  poHtical  situation,  the  Greeks,  who  had  already 
(about  1000)  driven  the  Phoenicians  out  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  began  to 
extend  their  influence  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  and,  especially 
after  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  century,  along  the  coasts  ana 
islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  in  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily 
(p.  61). 

Foundation  of  Cyrtne  (p.  49)  and  Massalia  (about  600),  attempted 
settlements  upon  Conica,  Sardinia,  and  the  shores  of  Spam.  In  short, 
the  Phoenician  power  was  threatened  with  destruction  throughout  the 
satire  West. 

.  Brought  face  to  face  with  this  dai^r,  Carthage,  which  had  mean-i 
tune  CTOwn  considerably  stronger,  began  about  600  to  gather  the 
other  Phoenician  cities  under  its  control,  to  subjugate  the  country 
aroond  its  own  commercial  stations,  and  to  secure  its  possession  by 
the  establishment  of  new  colonies.  The  Carthaginians  annexed  to 
their  torrito^  the  African  coast  from  Hippo  in  the  W.  to  beyond 
Lqftis  in  the  E.,  and  opposed  armed  resistance  to  the  advancing  power 
of  Cyrine.  In  the  peace  which  was  concluded,  the  cdtars  of  the  Phi' 
lani,  £.  of  Leptis,  were  made  the  boundary.  The  Carthaginians 
subjugated  Southern  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and,  with  Etruscan  aid,  drove 
the  Phocaums  from  Corsica  (537  ?). 

68(^73.    Tyre  successfully  endured  a  thirteen  years'  siege,  from 
the  land  side,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  was  finally  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
638.     After  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  by 
Cyrus,  Phoenicia  became  subject  to  rersia.    The  Phoenician 
cities,  however,  retained  their  independence  and  their  native 
kings.      The  Phoenicians  henceforth  furnished  the  principal 
port  of  the  Persian  fleet.     An  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Carthage,  proposed  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  after  the  con- 
quest (H  Eeypt,  was  rendered  impossible  of  execution  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Phcsnicians  to  fight  against  their  colony. 
During  the  Persian  supremacy,  Sidon  was  again  the  first  city  of 
PhiBnicia.     The  Carthaginians,  favored  by  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 

Karthagtr,  Bd.  I.,  1879,  who  admits  the  truth  of  thc«e  statements  only:  that 
Canhage  was  a  Tifrian  co'.ony,  and  was  certainly  founded  before  the  e^chth 
sentury. 
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Greeks  in  Sicily,  and  by  the  Persian  war  with  Greece,  attacked  the 
Greek  colonies  m  Sicily  (being  secretly  in  alliance  with  Xerxes  ?) 

480.     War  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  alliance  with  SelinuSj 
against  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Bioily. 

The  Carthaginian  army  under  HamUcar  was  utterly  defeated  and 
scattered  at  Himera  by  the  tyrants  Gdon  of  Syracuse  (XupdKouaai)  and 
Theron  of  AgrigerUum  (^AKpdyas). 

The  Carthaginians  purchased  peace  for  2000  talents,  thereby  sav- 
ing their  Sicilian  cities,  Panormus^  SoloeiSf  Motye, 

409-339.    Repeated  waxs  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  in  Sicily. 

The  Carthaginians,  called  in  to  assist  Segesta  ("Eycora)  against  Sdi- 
nib,  after  conquering  SdinQs,  Himera,  AgrigerUum,  and  Gda,  secured 
the  supremacy  over  the  western  half  of  Sicily,  a  position  which  they 
maintained  against  all  attempts  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius  /.  and  Timo- 
leon,  who  restored  republican  liberty  to  the  Grecian  cities,  to  dislodge 
them. 

332.    Capture  of  the  island  city.  New  Tyre,  by  Alexander  the 
Great  after  a  seven  months'  siege. 

Phoenioia  became  a  part  of  the  great  Gr8B0O-Ma<!edonian 
monarchy,  and  later  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidee, 
and  for  a  time  of  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 

317-275.    New  waxs  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks 
in  Sioily. 

Agathddes,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  sought  to  bring  all  Sicily  under  his 
rule.  The  Carthaginians  despoiled  him  of  his  conquests  and  besieged 
Syracuse.  AgcUhdcles  effected  a  landing  in  Africa  (310),  and  overran 
a  larg^  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  while  the  Syracusans  re- 
pulsed and  annihilated  the  Carthaginian  army  under  the  walls  of  Syra- 
cuse. Agathdcles  returned  to  Sicily;  his  army,  which  he  left  before 
Carthage,  was  destroyed.  In  the  peace  with  Syracuse  the  Cartha- 
ginians regained  their  former  possessions  in  Sicily  (306). 

After  the  death  of  Agathdcles,  party  broils  in  Syracuse  favored  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  then  in 
Tarentum^  was  called  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  (278).  He  was  at 
first  successful,  but  offending  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  his  sever- 
ity, they  took  sides  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  Pyrrhus  was  forced 
to  leave  Sicily.  On  the  voyage  back  to  Italy  he  was  defeated  by  a 
Carthaginian  fleet  (276). 

§  6.    LTDIANS  AND  PHRYGIANS. 

Lydians.     Semitio. 

Geography :  Lydia,  in  the  strict  sense,  or  Mceonia,  was  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  lying  on  the  JEgiean  Sea,  the 
northern  being  Mysia,  the  southern  CaricL*    Hiyers:  Hermus,  CaystnUi 
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PadSUii  (golden-Band^  in  Lydia;  Mceander  in  Caria.  Capital  of  Lydia: 
Sardes  at  the  base  of  the  Ttnolus  range.  The  Lydians  belonged  to 
the  Semitic  race,  like  the  CUicianSf  and  probably  the  CarianSf  whereas 
the  other  peoples  of  Asia  Minor  were  in  aU  likelihood  Aryans. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent  reached 
to  the  Haiys  river  (now  the  Kisil  Irmak),  and  included,  beside  the 
oonntries  mentioned  above,  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  on  the  Pontus 
Euxinm  (Black  Sea^,  and  the  inland  country  of  Phrygia. 

Religion:  Worsnip  of  the  sun-god  Sandon,  and  the  goddesses 
Bla  (MyliUa-Ashera)  and  Ma  (Astarte).  The  last  two  became  united 
in  one  goddess,  under  the  name  **  the  great  mother "  (^Cybde),  who 
was  worshipped  in  Ephesus  as  Artemis  {Diana). 

Chronology :  Lycua  was  ruled  by  two  successive  mythical  dynas- 
ties, the  AUyada  from  Attys,  son  of  the  god  Manes  (prior  to  1229), 
and  the  SandonidcB,  who  traced  their  origin  to  the  god  Sandon  (1229- 
724).  The  Greeks  saw  in  this  latter  divinity  Sieir  HeracleSf  and 
called  this  dynasty,  therefore,  the  Heradidcc.  The  last  king  of  this 
line,  CandatdeSf  was  murdered  (689  M  by  his  favorite  Gyges  in  collu- 
sion with  the  king's  consort.    W  ith  Gyges  the 

689*-649(?).  Dynasty  of  the  MermnadaB  came  to  the  throne. 
Under  these  soverei^^  the  Lydian  Ungdom,  after  suffering 
severely  from  the  Ctmmerians^  and  being  at  times  subject  to 
Assyria,  grew  in  power  and  extent.  Oyges  himself  extended 
his  sway  over  Mysia  and  to  the  Hellespont.  His  two  succefr- 
son  conquered  Phrygia,  and  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  sea  coast. 

Alyattee,  the  fourth  of  the  Mermnadcs,  warred  with  Cyaxdres, 
king  of  Media,  with  success. 

610  (?).  Indecisive  battle  between  Alyattes  and  CyaxSres.  Eolipse 
of  the  ann  predicted  by  Thalea  of  Miletus.  In  the  treaty 
of  peace  the  Halys  was  made  the  boundary  between  the 
Lyoian  and  Median  kingdoms.    The  daughter  of  Alyattes  was 

fiven  in  marriage  to  Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxdres.  Alyattes  sub- 
ned  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  in  the  north,  Caria  in  the 
south,  took  Smyrna  and  Colophon,  but  failed  to  subdue  the  re- 
maining coast  towns.  A  vast  treasure  collected  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Sardes.  Magnificent  buildings.  Buins  of  royal 
tombs  north  of  Sardes. 

563-649  (?).     CrcBSUS,  Son  of  Alyattes, 

captured  Ephesus,  and  afterwards  subdued  aU  the  Grecian  cities 
of  the  coast,  Ionian,  .£olian,  and  Dorian,  with  the  exception  of 
Miletus,  with  which  he  formed  a  league.  Active  intercourse  with 
European  Greece.  Solon,  of  Athens,  visited  Sardes.  After  the 
deposition  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages,  of  Media,  by  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  Crcesus  attacked  the  Persian  empire.  Following  the  am- 
UgnouB  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle  he  crossed  the  Halys.  Inde- 
eisLve  bi^le  between  Crcesus  and  Cyrus  at  Pteria.     Crcesus  returned 

1  Ensebius,  699 ;  Herodotus,  719. 

s  DonOker,  Hiit.  of  Antiq.,  III.  414,  note  2. 
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irresolutelj  to  Sardes,  whiiher  he  was  followed  by  CynUf  who  de- 
feated him  in  a  second  battle,  captured  SardeSy  and  took  Croesus 
prisoner  (see  p.  26). 

549  (?).  Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydi%  which  was  united 
with  the  Persian  empire. 

Phrygians. 

750,  or  earlier,  an  independent  monarchy  was  formed  in  N.  W, 
Phrygia,  having  its  capital  at  Cfordiasum.  Its  monarchs,  the 
dates  of  whose  reigns  are  uncertain,  bore  the  names  of  Gordias 
and  Midas  alternately.  A  Midas  contemporary  with  Alyat' 
tes  (about  600-^79^,  and  a  Gordias  with  Ckbsus  (570-560> 
Phzygia  conquered  oy  Lydia  about  560.    (Rawlinson.) 

f  6.    INDIANS.    Aryan. 

Geography :  India,  the  central  peninsula  of  the  three  which  pro- 
ject from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  vast 
triangle,  having  a  base  and  a  height  of  about  1900  miles,  bounded 
on  the  K.  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  £.  by  the  Bfty  of 
Bengalf  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  It  falls  into  three  geo- 
graphical divisions  :  L'  The  region  of  the  Himalayas.  The  central 
range  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier  between  India  and  the 
Mongol  tribes  of  central  Asia  (Mt.  Everest,  29,000  ft.).  On  the 
£.  this  region  is  separated  from  Burmah  by  the  lower  ranges  of 
the  Ndgdj  Patkoi,  and  Yomas  {Aeng  Pass),  which  are  pierced  by 
the  Brahmapuira,  On  the  W.  the  S^fed  Koh,  SuUHnum,  and  the 
Hdlas  separate  India  from  Afghanistdn  and  Baluchistdsi,  but  are 
pierced  by  the  Indus  River,  the  Khaibar  Pass  (3373  ft),  and  the 
Boldn  Pass  (5800  ft.).    This  region  includes  JNepal  and  Kashmir., 

II.  The  fertile  valley  of  the  great  rlvera,  wnich  receives  the 
drainage  of  the  northern  as  well  as  of  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
layas. River  systems:  Indus,  Sutlef  (provinces  of  Punjab,  L  e.  the 
five  streams,^  Sind);  Gkmges  (provinces  of  Bengal,  Oudh,  RajpiP" 
tdna ;  cities :  Calcutta,  Benares,  Delhi,  AUahahad)  ;  Bramaputra 
(province    of  Assam),     DeUas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra. 

III.  The  Decoan,  or  southern  plateau,  separated  from  the  Ganges 
valley  by  the  Vindhjfd  mountains  (5000  ft.),  and  bordered  by  the 
East  Ghats  (1500  ft.)  and  West  Ghats  (3000  ft).  Rivers:  Goddvari^ 
Krishna,  Kdveri,  all  flowing  through  the  East  Ghats  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.    Provinces  :  Madras,  Bombay,  Mysore,  etc. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  early  Indians,  as  portrayed  in  the 
Vedio  hymns,  was  a  worship  of  Nature  :  Dyaush-pUar,  Father  of 
Heaven;  Varuna,  the  sky;  Inara,  the  rain-vapor;  Agni,  fire;  Maruts, 
gods  of  the  storm.  After  the  settlement  in  the  Ganges  valley,  this 
primitive  faith  underwent  a  change. 

History  :  The  Indians  (Hindus)  migrating  from  the  northwest, 
came  at  first  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus  and  tiie  Punjab,  and  thence 
slowly  pushed  their  settlements  down  the  valley  of  the  Grange% 

1  Indus,  Ihelum,  Chenanb,  Ravi,  8tUUj  (modern  names). 
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where  they  were  probably  established  as  early  as  1500  b.  c.  The 
native  tribes  whom  they  found  in  the  country  they  either  enslaved  or 
pushed  into  the  Himalayas  on  the  N.,  and  on  to  the  Deccan  in  the 
S.  (Drwridians),  At  a  later  date  the  Hindus  spread  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Deccan  and  reached  Ceylon. 

Foundation  of  numerous  despotic  kingdoms.  In  the  conquered 
district  strict  separation  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  from  the  subjugated 
aborigines.  Development  of  the  royal  power  and  of  the  priestly  in- 
fluence. Four  principal  castes:  Brahman 8,  priests;  Kshattriyas, 
warriors;  Vaisyas,  agricultural  settlers.  These  three  were  of  pure 
Aryan  descent.  The  Sddras,  or  servile  caste,  were  of  aboriginal 
descent,  the  D&saSy  *' slaves."  Transformation  of  the  ancient  faith 
into  the  religion  of  Bralima:  Brahma,  the  creator;  Vishnu,  the  pre- 
server; Sioa,  the  destroyer  and  restorer.  Spiritual  tyranny  of  the 
BrokmanSy  accompanied  by  a  high  development  of  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, etc.,  by  the  Brahmans,  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the 
Vedaa  (*'  revelations "),  or  services  for  the  various  religious  cere- 
monials:  Rig-Veda,  the  simplest  form;  Sama-Veda;  Yayur-Veda 
(black  and  white),  Atharva-Veda,  To  these  were  in  time  attached 
prose  treatises  composed  by  the  priests  and  caUed  the  Brahmanas,  one 
oeing  attached  to  each  Veda.  A  second  series  of  additions  were  the 
Sutrds  (**  sacred  traditions ").  Poetry,  the  epics :  Maha-bhdrata, 
Ramdtfana.  Regulation  of  the  entire  thought  and  life  in  accord- 
ance with  strict  prescriptions,  which  were  afterwards  (about  600  ?) 
gathered  together  into  the  book  of  the  laws  of  Manu,  being,  as  it 
was  claimed,  a  divine  revelation  to  him,  the  tribal  ancestor  of  the 
whole  race.  Complicated  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Pre« 
scriptions  concerning  cleanliness.  Terrors  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  birth. 

Magnificent  monuments  of  Indian  architecture,  especially  the 
cuff  Temples,  which  were  excavated  in  the  rock,  both  upon  and  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth.    Later,  Pagodas. 

In  the  sixth  century,  appearance  of  the  reformer  Buddha,  i.  e. 
^the  enlightened"  (623  to  543),  properly  Gautama,  afterwards  Sid- 
dhartha  (l.  e.  "  he  who  has  fulmled  his  end  ''),  son  of  prince  Sud- 
dhodana.  Buddhism,  called  after  its  founder,  was  originally  a 
philosophical  system,  without  creed  or  rites,  having  for  its  object  the 
attainment  of  moral  perfection.  Through  its  doctrine  of  the  essen- 
tial equality  of  all  men,  it  was  directly  opposed  to  Brahmanism. 

The  progress  of  Buddhism  produced,  along  with  certain  changes  in 
the  old  system,  a  strong  Brahmanistic  reaction.    The  war  of  the  re- 
ligions ended  with  the  expulsion  of  Buddhism  from  India.    It  main- 
tained itself  in  Kashmir  and  Ceylon  only,  but  the  loss  was  offset  by 
great  gains  in  central  and  eastern  Asia,  where  it  has  to-day  over 
300,000,000  devotees  in  Thibet,  China,  Japan,  etc. 
327.    Invasion  of  the  Punjab  by  Alexander  the  Great  (p.  75). 
317-291.     Formation  of  great  empires  of  short  duration  (empire  of 
Magadha,  under  Chandra-gupta  (Greek,  Sandrorhottos),  and 
his  grandson, 
263-226  (?).  Aooka,  the  friend  of  Buddhism.  After  the  reign  of  A90- 
ka  the  Punjab  feU  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Gneco-Bactrian 
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empire  in  central  Asia,  and  thus  some  tincture  of  Greek  civ- 
ilization was  imparted  to  this  part  of  India.  Ilie  Bactriaxi 
rulers  were  finally  expelled  by  Scythian  invadersi  several  dy- 
nasties of  whom  appear  to  have  reie;ned  in  the  Punjab  and 
along  the  Ganges.  Wars  of  the  native  prince  Vikramaditya 
against  the  Scythians  (57  B.C.  ?).  Kanishka,  Gr.  Kanerke,  was 
the  founder  of  the  last  dynasty  of  Scythian  lungs,  who  were 
succeeded  by  an  unknown  people,  the  Guptas.  Anotlier  branch 
of  the  Indo-Scythians  making  their  way  down  the  Indus  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Guptas,  and  with  a  general  league  of  the 
Hindus  of  the  south.    In  the 

78  A.  D.  (?)    Battle  of  Kahror  the  invaders  were  utterly  defeated 
and  are  henceforward  not  mentioned. 
The  Guptas  reigned  in  Oudh  and  northern  India  until  they  were 

overthrown  by  foreign  invaders  (Tatars  ?)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 

fifth  century  A.  D. 

§  7.    BACTRIANS,  MEDES,  PERSIANS.    Aryan, 

Geography:  The  Bactrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  inhabited  the 
plateau  of  Iran,^  between  the  SulcUmdn  ran^  on  the  E.  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  on  the  W.,  oetween  the  Caspian  Sea 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Erythrcean  Sea  (Indian  Ocean)  on  the  S.  On  the 
western  border  of  this  highland:  Media  (^Echatana,  Med.  Hangmor' 
tana,  i.  e.  **  place  of  assemblies  ") ;  on  the  southern  border  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  Persifl  (Pasargdda,  PersepdLis),  Carmania;  on  the  £ry- 
thrsean  sea,  Gedrosia;  on  the  eastern  boixler,  Arachosia,  the  land  of  the 
Paropanisddoe,  at  the  foot  of  the  Paropanisus  (Hindu  Koosh) ;  ^  on  the 
northern  border,  Baotria  or  Bactriana  (Balctra),  Parthia  and  Hyr^ 
cania  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  the  centre.  Aria  and  Drangiana;  between 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  Sogdiana  (Maracanda). 

East  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  lowlands:  Boaiana 
(the  ancient  Elam)  with  Susa^  tho  principal  residence  of  the  Persian 
kings.  Within  this  broad  plateau,  a  widely  accepted  theory  locates 
the  primeval  home  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  race, 
from  which  in  prehistoric  times  successive  colonies  wandered  away  to 
the  south  and  west. 

About  1000  (?)•  Zoroaster  (Zaxathustra)  whose  doc- 
trine, a  spiritual  reform  of  the  old  Iranic  superstitions,  was 
contained  in  the  21  (?)  books  of  the  Avesta,  of  which  one 
only  has  come  down  to  us:  the  Vendidad,  i.  e.  "delivered 
against  the  Daeva,'*  the  bad  spirits.  The  pith  of  the  doctrine  as 
set  forth  in  the  Avesta*  is  the  conception  of  a  continuous  war- 
fare of  the  good  spirits,  whose  leader  was  the  good  g^  Ahura- 
xnazda  or  Auramazda  (in  modem  Persian  Chmuzd),  and  the 
evil  spirits,  or  Daeva,  whose  leader  was  Angromainyuy  in  mod- 
ern Persian  Ahriman),  over  the  life  and  death,  welfare  or  in- 

^  Klepert,  Atlas  Antiquusy  Tab.  II. 
2  Kiepert,  Manual  of  Ancitnt  Geography^  p.  80. 

B  Avesta  is  the  law  itself,  Zend  the  later  conimentan*  on  the  law;  hence  Zend' 
9vesta,  and  the  expressions  Ztnd-languaget  Zend-people. 
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jarj,  of  man  and  his  soul  after  death.  In  this  new  doctrine 
MUkra  the  son-god,  originally  the  highest  of  the  Iranian  gods, 
appeared  as  a  creature  of  the  creator  Ahuramazda^  hut  never- 
theless the  equal  of  the  latter  in  dic^nity  and  divinity.  Worship 
of  fire,  whose  blaze  scared  away  the  evil  spirits  of  the  night ; 
zeverence  paid  to  water,  and  the  fertile  earth,  the  daughter  of 
Akuramazda,  The  priests,  called  Athrava  (from  athao^  fire), 
by  the  Bactrians,  and  Magians  (Maghush)  by  the  Medes, 
formed  a  distinct  hereditary  class  ;  an  institution  which  was 
copied  by  the  ancient  priestly  families  of  Persia,  after  the 
general  acceptance  in  that  country  of  the  reformed  faith, 
which  came  to  them  from  Bactria,  tnrough  Media. 

About  1100.  Formation  of  a  powerful  Empire  in  Bao- 
tlia,  mythical  Teminiscences  of  the  deeds  of  whose  kings 
are  perhaps  contained  in  the  Shahna/meh  of  the  poet 
Firdufid  (about  1000  a.  d.). 

As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Assyrians  undertook  expedi- 
tions against  the  plateau  of  Iran,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  western  portion  of  this  plateau.  Media,  and  Persia,  be- 
came permanently  subject  to  Assyria. 
640.    Revolt  of  the  Medea  from  the  Assyrians. 

640-558.    Median  Empire. 

The  first  prince  of  a  Median  dynasty  mentioned  was 
706-655.  Dejdces  {^•ifi6tait,  old  Pers.  Dahyauka),  to  whom  is  as- 
cribed the  foundation  of  the  capital  Ecbatdna,  He  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  reignea  over  the  whole  of  Media,  or 
to  nave  been  independent,  but  rather  to  have  continued  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Assyri«iuis.  His  son, 
655-633.  Phraortes  (^paofyrrjs,  Pers.  Fravartis),  was  the  first 
who  united  the  whole  country  under  one  ruler  and  established 
the  independence  of  Media.  He  made  the  Persians  tributary, 
although  their  native  ruler  AchcemSnes  {Hakhamanis)^  who  was 
raised  to  the  throne  after  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  from  As- 
sjrria,  retained  his  crown  under  Median  supremacy,  and  be- 

3ueathed  it  to  his  descendants. 
Lfter  Phraortes  had  fallen  fighting  against  the  Assyrians  (p. 
15)  his  son, 

$33-593.  Cyaacttrea  (Kuo^^^f,  Pers.  Uvahksathra)  succeeded  him 
and  continued  the  war  with  Assyria  successfully.  Inroad  of 
the  Scythians.  After  their  departure  (about  626  ?  see  p.  15), 
Cyaxdres  subjugated  Armeriia,  War.  with  Alyattes  kmg  of 
Lydia  (p.  21). 

606  (625  ?).  CyaxSres,  in  alliance  with  Nahopclassar  of  Babylonia, 
captured  Nineveh  and  destroyed  the  Empire  of  Aaayiia 
(p.  15),  whose  territory  on  the  left  shore  of  the  Tigris  fell  to 
tne  Medians.  He  also  conquered  eastern  Iran.  Media  at  the 
death  of  Cyaxiires  was  the  most  powerful  monarchy  of  Asia. 
His  son, 

608-558.    Aatyagea  (*A<rrvcC7i)f),  last  king  of  the  Medes.     Cyrus^  of 
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the  family  of  the  Achasmenidce  in  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  Pa" 
sargadcRy  which  reigned  in  Persia  under  Median  supremacy^ 
deposed  A  sty  ages.     The  supremacy  passed  (558)   from   the 
Medea  to  the  Persians. 
Herodotus  (I.  107,  etc.)  reports  a  tradition  of  the  Median  desoenC. 
of  Cyrus  through  his  mother  Manddne,  daughter  of  Astydges,  which 
is  adorned  after  the  Oriental  manner,  with  the  dream  of  Astydges,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Magi,  the  exposure,  miraculous  rescue  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  boy  CyruSj  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpdgus,  his 
treachery,  etc.     This  story  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Medes, 
who  would  not  admit  that  they  were  conquered  by  a  stranger. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  daughter  of  Astydges  was  named  Amp" 
tiSf  and  was  the  wife  of  a  Mede,  Spitamas,  After  the  deposition  of 
Astydges  and  execution  of  Spitamas^  Cyrus  made  her  his  consort. 

658-330.    Persian  Empire  founded  by 

558-529.     Cyrus  (Kvpty:,  Pars.  Kurus), 

Cyrus  strengthened  the  Persian  power  over  those  peoples  of 
Iran  which  were  formerly  subject  to  the  Medes,  and  over  the 
Armenians  and  Cappadocians,    War  against  CrcMUs  of  Lydia 
(p.  21).    After  the  indecisive  battle  of  Pteria  (554  ?),  Cyrug 
aavanced  on  Sardes,  defeated  Crcssus  in  a  second  battle  on  the 
Hermus,  stormed  Sardes,  captured  CroesuSf  and  deprived  him 
of  his  kingdom,  but  otherwise  treated  him  as  a  friend  and  ad- 
viser (554).* 
The  Grecian  story  told  by  Herodotus  (I.  86)  of  Gyms'  intention  to 
bum  Croesus,  who,  on  the  pyre,  calls  to  mind  his  interview  with 
Solon,    of    his  consequent  pardon  by    Cyrus,   and  the  miraculous 
quenching  of  the  flames  by  the  Delphic  ApoUo,  who  had  formerly  re* 
ceived  vMuable  presents  from  Croesus,  betrays  a  purpose  of  bringing 
Grecian  wisdom  into  strong  relief  (proverb  of  Solon,  that  no  mortfu 
is  to   be  called  fortunate  before   death),  and  of  vindicating  the 
Chrecian  god.     It  is  inconsistent  with  the  command  of  the  Persian 
faith,  not  to  contaminate  the  sacred  fire.     Probably  Croesus  wished 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  against  his  people  and  country, 
according  to  Semitic  usage,  by  burning  himself;  according  to  the 
Lydian  story,  the  sun^ood  Sandon  does  not  accept  the  offering,  but 
puts  out  the  flames  with  rain. 

Cyrus  returned  to  Ecbatftna.  A  revolt  of  the  Lydians  was  qnickly 
repressed.  MazSres  and  Harp&gus  made  the  Grecian  coast  cities 
tributary  to  the  Persians.  A  portion  of  the  Phocceans  migrated  to 
Corsica;  driven  thence  (see.  p.  19)  they  went  to  Elea  ^dia)  in 
southern  Italy.    Harpagus  conquered  Caria  and  Lycia. 

539-^38.  War  of  Cyrus  against  the  Babylonians.  After 
a  siego  of  nearly  two  years  (diversion  of  the  Euphrates) 
Babylon  was  captured.  The  Babylonian  XSmplre  "was  in- 
corporated with  the  Persian ;  the  Pkcmicians  and  CUicians 

1  The  date  of  the  fall  of  Sardes  is  disputed.     Donoker  (Book  viii.,  chap.  6J^ 
gives  ')4D. 
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retained  their  native  rulers  nnder  Persian  supremacy  ;  the 
Jews  were  sent  from  Babylon  back  to  Palestine  (p.  11). 
529.  Cyrus,  who  was  occupied  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his 
reign  with  wars  against  the  eastern  peoples,  fell  in  one  of  these 
expeditions.  The  story  of  his  death,  like  that  of  his  birth, 
has  been  poetically  adorned  and  variously  related.  According 
to  one  tradition,  probably  of  Median  origin  (Herodotus,  1. 
202-214),  Cyrus  fell  in  battle  against  Tompris,  the  queen  of 
the  MassagetoR,  whose  son  he  had  overcome  by  deceit.  She 
thrust  the  dissevered  head  of  the  Persian  monarch  into  a  skin- 
bag  of  blood  that  he  might  "  drink  his  fill  of  blood."  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias,  Cyrus  died,  on  the  fourth  day,  of  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  a  victory  over  the  Derbtces,  The  son 
and  successor  of  Cyrus, 

529-522.  Cambyses  (Ka/Li/Swn;^,  Pers.  Karnhujiya)^  con- 
quered Egypt  by  his  victory  at  Pelusium  (p.  7). 

525.^    Capture  of  Memphis,   Expedition  up  the  Nile  toward  Ethiopia; 
failure  of  provisions  in  the  desert  compelled  him  to  turn  back. 
The  tyrant  ot  Cyrene  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cam- 
byses, but  a  projected  attack  upon  Carthage  by  sea  was  pre- 
vented by  the  refusal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  lend  their  ships 
(p.  19).    Destruction  of  the  army  corps  dispatched  against  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (Oasis  Sivah), 
Cambyses  slaughtered  the  bull  Apis  in  Memphis  ^  (?^,  and  mani- 
fested in  all  ways  a  choleric  and  bloodthirsty  disposition.     On  the 
way  back  from  Egypt,  he  died  in  Syria,  either  from  an  accidental 
woviiid,  or  by  his  own  hand.     A  Magus  seized  the  sceptre  and  pro- 
elaimed  himself  the  brother  of  Cambyses, 

622,  Bardija  (Gr.  tfi^pliis),  who  had  been  murdered  at  Cambyses' 
command.  After  a  short  reign  the  usurper  was  put  to  death 
by  the  princes  of  the  seven  Persian  tribes,  the  most  influential 
of  whom, 

521-485.  Darius  (Aapeio^,  Pers.  Darayavtis),  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (Vista f pa),  was  made  king. 

The  father  of  Darius,  Hystaspes,  was  the\  head  of  the  younger  line 
of  the  AchcemenXdte  (the  elder  became  extinct  with  Cambyses  and 
Bardija)  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Persian  throne.  The  son^ 
Darius,  however,  was  recognized  by  the  other  princes  as  king.  Later 
his  accession  was  ratified  hj  the  production  oi  auguries.  (Anecdote 
of  the  neighing  horse  in  Herodotus,  III.  85.) 

Revolt  of  the  Babylonians.  The  city  of  Babylon  recaptured  only 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  20  months.  (Self-mutilation  of  Zopprus, 
in  order  to  deceive  the  Babylonians.) 

518  (?).  Afterwards  Darius  suppressed  revolts  which  had  broken 
out  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  (in  Media,  Persia,  Parthia, 
etc.),  and  conquered  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus. 

1  Accordinf;  to  Brugsoh,  527. 

*  See  on  tbi»  point  Bruffsob,  I/igt.  of  Egypt^  II.  289  ff.,  who,  by  the 
gCDealogy  of  the  Api,  showed  the  improlMibility  of  the  story. 
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513  (?).    Unsaocessful  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians 
with  a  land  force  of  700,000  men.     The  Seet  of  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  was  conducted  by  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
Bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosphorus.     Bridge  over  the  Ister 
r Danube).     After  an  aimless  advance,  lack  of  provisions  in- 
auced  a  retreat  (Herodotus,  IV.  130  seq.).     Darius  rescued 
by  the  faithfulness  of  HisHceus  of  Miletus  (against  the  advice 
of  Miltiades  of  Athens,  tyrant  in  the  Chersonese).    Tkracia 
made  subject  to  Persia.     Cyrene  conquered  by  a  force  sent 
from  Egvpt. 
Susa,  in  Swnana,  since  the  time  of  Darius  the  principal  residence 
of  the  "Great  King"  (jScurtXc^r  rdv  /3a<riAcW,  fi4y€u  fiaaiKt^s,    Pers. 
Khshayathiya-Khshayathiyandm,  whence  the  modem  Persian  ShaMn- 
shah).    Echatana  in  Media  was  the  summer  residence.     Erection  of 
a  new  royal  palace  at  Persepolis  in  Persis,  where  ruins  with  inscrip- 
tions and  sculptures  bare  been  discovered,  as  well  as  at  Susa.    At 
PersepoUs,  too,  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

Divine  worship  paid  to  the  king,  the  satisfaction  of  whose  wants 
was  the  final  purpose  of  the  state.  Maintenance  of  a  costly  court, 
with  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  Construction  of  great  military  roads. 
Completion  of  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Reof  Sea,  which  kamessu 
II.  had  begun  and  Neku  had  continued  (p.  5).  Establishment  of 
postal  stations,  of  course  only  for  the  carnage  of  royal  messages. 
Division  of  the  empire  into  20  (?)  satrapies,  each  under  a  satrap 
(Persian  Khshatra-pati,  i.  e.  '*  lord  of  the  province "),  with  regal 
accommodation  in  palaces  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  (Para- 
disice).  Subject  cities  or  tribes,  and  indeed  whole  nations,  enjoyed 
their  own  laws  and  separate  administration,  under  native  though  de- 
pendent princes. 

500-494.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  Qreeks,  incited  by  His- 
tiaus  of  Miletus,  who  had  been  accused  to  Darius  and  sum- 
moned to  Susa,  and  his  son-in-law  Aristag^Sras.  With  the 
assistance  of  Athens  and  Eretria,  Sardes  was  captured  and 
burned.  The  lonians,  defeated  by  the  Persian  army,  were 
abandoned  bv  their  allies  from  Athens  and  Eretria;  their  fleet 
was  defeated  at  Lade,  opposite  Miletus.  The  lonians  were 
again  reduced  to  subjection,  and  the  Milesians,  by  command  of 
I^udus,  were  settled  about  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

483-490.  War  of  Darius  against  the  European  Greeks  (p.  50). 
Great  preparations  for  a  new  expedition  against  Greece.  Re- 
volt among  the  Egyptians. 

485.    Death  of  Lkxrius.     He  was  succeeded  by  hb  son, 

485-465.     Xerxes  I.  (E^Vfi?*,  Pars.  Khshayarshxi). 

480.  War  against  Greece  (p.  58).  Xerxes  and  his  eldest  son  mur- 
dered dv  Artahdnus,  captain  of  the  body-guard.  The  second 
son  of  Aerxes, 

465-424.  Artaxerzes  I.  (Pers.  Artachshalrd),  called  Maiep6x*tp,  Lor^ 
gimdnus,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

462-455.    Second  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  under  Indros,  assisted  by 
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the  Athenians,  suppressed  by  the  satrap  Megdbyzus  (^Amyr- 
Uxus  alone  maintained  himself  about  the  mouths  of  the  Nile). 
Wars  with  the  Greeks  (p.  63).  Beginning  of  the  internal  de- 
cay of  the  Persian  empire.  Revolts  of  the  satraps.  Merce- 
nary troops.     The  son  of  Artaxerxes, 

424.  Zeizes  n.,  after  ruling  one  month  and  a  half,  was  murdered, 
by  his  brother, 

Sogdlaniis,  who  after  six  and  a  half  months,  was  murdered 
by  his  brother  OcAtif,  who  reigned  under  the  name 

424-405.  Darius  II.,  Nothus.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
wife  Parysatis.  Third  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,*  who  maintained 
their  independence  for  sixty  years  (414-354^. 

405-362.  Artazences  n.,  Mnemon,  Revolt  oi  his  brother,  the 
yonneer  Cyrus,  who,  assisted  by  Grecian  mercenaries,  attacked 
the  kmg  in  the  neighborhood  of  Babylon. 

401.  Cyrus  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cunaza  in  personal  combat  with  his 
brother. 

400.     Retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  Xenophon  {AnaMsisX, 

362-338.  Artaxerxes  m.  Revolt  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Egyptians 
suppressed.  Artaxerxes  poisoned  by  his  favorite,  the  Egyp- 
tian BagoaSj  who  placed  on  the  throne  the  king's  youngest  son, 

338-336.  Arses,  whom  ne  likewise  murdered,  in  order  to  put  a  great- 
grandson  of  Darius  Nothus  in  his  place. 

336-330.  Darius  m.,  Codamannus.  Bagoas  executed  by  poison. 
War  with  Alexander  of  Macedonia  ;  Darius  murdered  by  the 
satrap  Bessus  while  fleeing,  after  the  battle  of  Gaugamela 
(331). 

330.  Destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire.  See  Grecian  liistory, 
4th  period,  p.  74, 

$  8.    PARTHIANS.I    Turaniant^ 

Geography:  The  Parthian  enipire  extended  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Indus,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Araxes  to  the  Indian 
Oceauj  covering  nearly  the  same  ground,  and  having  in  the  main  the 
same  divisions,  as  the  rersian  empire,  of  which  it  was,  indeed,  in  many 
ways  an  avowed  imitation.  Parthia  proper,  the  region  between  the 
Jaxaries,  and  the  desert  of  Iran,  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  province  of 
AriOj  was  a  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.  About 
250.    The  Parthians  revolted  under  the  lead  of  Arsaces,  the  chief  of 

a  tribe  of  the  Dahce  (Scythians).    The  revolt  succeeding, 
250(?)-247.    Arsaces  I.  was  raised  to  the  throne.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Tiridates  as 
247-214.    Arsaoes  II.,  who  firmly  established  the  independence  of 

Parthia.    His  son, 
214-196.    Arsaces  m.,  successfully  resisted  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Arsaces  IV,  (Priapatius)  and  Arsaces  V,  (Phraales  I.)  accom- 
plished but  little  of  importance.     The  son  of  the  latter, 

1  BawUnson. 

*  Tbe  ufteof  this  name  must  not  be  understood  as  implying  belief  in  the  racial 
■nity  of  all  the  peoples  to  whom  it  ix  applied.  It  denotes  merely  the  mass  of 
'  '"  -  who  belonged  neither  to  the  Semitic  nor  to  the  Aryan  family. 
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174-136.  Mithridates  L,  founded  the  Empire  of  the  Par- 
thians,  extending  his  sway  over  Medm,  Susiaria^  Per* 
sia,  B(ibi/lo7ila,  Badrm.  Subject  nations  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  native  kings  in  subjection  to  Parthia.  The 
Parthian  civilization  was  rude  and  of  a  low  order. 

136-127.  Phraatea  II.  {Arsaces  VII. \  repressed  a  revolt  of  Bdby» 
Ionia,  but  fell  lighting  against  the  Turanians.  The  incursions 
of  these  noinadic  tribes  became  more  frequent  under  Artabanus 
(Arsace9  VIII.),  127-124,  who  likewise  fell  in  battle  against 
them.  They  were,  however,  effectually  checked  by  Mith- 
ridates n.  {Arsaces  IX.),  124-87>  who  also  extended  the 
power  of  Parthia  in  other  directions,  unUl  towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  he  was  defeated  by  Tigranes  of  Armenia.  Under 
Phraates  III.  (Arsaces  XII.),  69-60,  the  Parthians  first  be- 
came embroiled  with  Rome,  war  with  this  power  breaking  out 
in  54.  Under  Orodes  I.  (Anaces  XIV.),  54r-37,  Expedition 
of  CraasuB  (p.  140).  £n)edition  of  Antoniua,  36,  against 
Phraatea  IV.  (Arsaces  XV.).  From  37  b.  c.  to  107  a.  d. 
Parthia  was  ruled  by  a  series  of  ten  monarchs,  whose  reigns 
were  mostly  occupied  with  struggles  for  the  suocessicm.  Vdo* 
geses  /.,  50-90  ;  Armenia  last.     An  attempt  made  by 

107-121  A.  D.  Chosrods  (Arsaces  XXV.)  to  recover  Armenia 
brought  about  the  successful  Parthian  expedition  of  Trajan^ 
whose  conquests  were,  however,  abandoned  as  soon  as  made. 
Vohgeses  III.  (Arsaces  XXVII.),  149-192  A.  ».,.  became  in- 
volv'^d  in  a  war  with  M.  AureliuSf  which  terminated  in  the 
complete  submission  of  the  Parthian.  His  successor,  Valogeset 
IV.,  192-213  A.  D.,  lost  northern  Assyria  to  Rome. 

216-226  A.  D.  Artabanua  JH.  (Arsaces  XXX.},  hist  king  of  Par- 
thia. In  his  reign  Parthia  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of 
CaracaUa,  but,  after  his  death  and  the  defeat  of  Macrinus,  had 
regained  its  former  power,  when  the  empire  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  success  of  an  insurrection  of  the  Persians  under 
Artazerzea,  son  of  Sassan,  who  defeated  and  slew  the  Parthian 
monarch.  The  Tatar  empire  was  replaced  by  the  Aryan  king- 
dom of  the  8aaaanid8B,  or  the  New  Feraian  Empire  (22&- 
652  A.  D.  (p.  187). 

§  9.    CHINESE.     Turanian. 

Geography:  China  in  the  broad  sense,  or  the  Cliineae  Bmpire, 
embracing  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet,  as  well  as  China  proper, 
is  bounded  N.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  E.  by  the  Sea  cf  Japan,  the  YeUom 
SeQy  and  the  Sea  of  China,  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Sea  of  China,  Cochin 
China,  Burmah,  W.  by /fas^mir  and  East  Turkestan.  China  (land  of 
the  Seres  among  the  ancients,  Cathay  in  the  Middle  Age),  comprises 
less  than  half  of  tlie  Chinese  empi're,  being  about  1474  miles  long  by 
1355  wide.  Vast  alluvial  plain  and  delta  in  the  N.  E.  Mountainous 
and  hilly  in  south.  Rivers:  H'w^ang-ho  {Yellow  River);  Tang-tsze- 
Keang;  Se-keang.    Provinces:  1,  Chih-4i  (or  Pe-chih4i),  with  Peking^ 
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the  capital  of  the  empire;  2,  Keangsoo,  the  most  populous  and  best 
watered  of  the  provinces,  with  the  cities,  Nan-king,  Shang-hai;  3,  Gan- 
hwuy;  4,  Keangse;  6,  CkS-keangy  with  the  city  Ning-po;  6,  Fuh-keeny 
comprising  the  island  of  Formosa  (7aiu;an);  7,  Hoo-pih;  8,  Hoo-nanj 
9,  Ho^nan;  10,  Shan-tung  with  the  Tat-^Aan  mountain;  11,  Shan^e; 
12,  Shense;  13,  Kan^suh;  14,  Sze^huen;  15,  Kwang-tung,  with  the 
cities,  Confofiy  Afoooo,  Hong-Kong  (properly  Hiang-kiang) ;  16,  Ktoang- 
9e;  17,  Yun-nan^  18,  Ktoeirchow;  19,  Shing-king, 

Bellgion:  Uncertainty  concerning  the  oldest  religion  of  the  Chi- 
nese. By  some  writers  it  is  considered  little  higher  than  fetichisn^ 
while  others  see  a  monotheistic  belief  in  the  worship  af  Ti.  Their 
religion  embraced  a  worship  of  ancestors,  of  deiiied  rulers,  and  of 
spirits  generally,  classed  in' antitheses  of  opposing  qualities  (yang  and 
ytn),  heaven  and  earth,  male  and  female,  from  whose  interaction 
all  created  beings  sprang.  Ideas  of  future  life  indistinct,  no  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments.  System  of  ofiFerings;  never  human  sac- 
rifices. In  the  iifth  century  b.  c.  appeared  the  philosopher  Con^ 
facias  (ICung-foo-tsze,  551-478),  who  taught  no  new  theology,  and 
did  not  remodel  the  old  religion,  but  whose  ethical  code  and  personal 
influence  secured  for  him  an  enthusiastic  following.  It  was  a  revi- 
val, rather  than  a  reformation,  of  the  ancient  faith.  Enunciation  of 
the  Grolden  Rule.^  Contemporary  with  Confucius  was  L4o-t8Se,  the 
author  of  a  system  of  ethical  philosophy,  Tdoism,  the  "  way  or  method 
of  living  which  men  should  cultivate  as  the  highest  and  purest  devel- 
opment of  their  nature  "  (Legge).  At  a  later  time  there  grew  up  a 
mtem  of  gross  and  mystical  superstition,  which  took  the  name  of 
Taoigm,  deified  Lao-4sze,  and  became  one  of  the  recog^zed  religions  of 
the  empire.  Buddhiam  introduced  into  China  about  a.  d.  65,  where 
it  has  ae^nerated  into  alow  superstition,  but  still  numbers  many  dev- 
otees and  has  deeply  affected  the  older  religions.  Begging  priests. 
Mohammedanism  has  also  its  adherents.  The  common  religion  of 
the  lower  classes  is  the  old  ancestor  and  spirit  worsliip,  complicated 

Sthe  introduction  of  elements  from  all  the  sects  above  mentioned. 
>  state  religion;  toleration  of  all  faiths. 

Glironology.  The  Chinese  regard  themselves  as  aborigines.  For- 
eign scholars  derive  them  from  wandering  bands  of  Tatars,  or  from 
the  peoples  of  Tibet  and  Farther  India.  It  is  probable  that  the  first 
Bettlements  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Hwang-ho. 

The  Chinese  possess  an  intricate  system  of  chronology  which  ear- 
lier writers  trusted  almost  implicitly,  but  which  modem  scholars  liave 
severely  criticised.  The  dates  assigned  before  800  B.  c.  are  probably 
wholly  untrustworthy.  Chinese  amialists  place  the  creation  be tweeu 
two  and  three  millions  of  vears  before  Confucius,  and  divide  the  inter- 
vening space  into  ten  epochs.  In  the  eiehth  of  these  are  placed  the  fa- 
mous emperors  Yew-chaou  She  ("  nest  builder  "),  Suy-jin  She,  the  dis- 
coverer of  fire,  Fuhi,  Chin-nung,  inventor  of  the  plough,  and  Yaou, 
who  first  drained  the  valley  of  Htcang-ho,  These  sovereigns  are  to  be 
regarded  as  largely  mythical,  as  are  the  dynasties  of  Hia  (2205-1766) 
sad  Bhang  (176&-1123). 

,  Religioru  of  China,  137-139. 
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1123-255.  Chow  Dynasty.  During  the  time  of  this  dynasty 
we  reach  historic  ground.  Development  of  a  feudal  system. 
The  imperial  domam  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  empire,  whence 
the  name  applied  to  the  empire,  "  Middle  Kingdom."  Un- 
der Smg-wanQf  hirth  of  Confucius,  551  B.  c. 

255-206-  Dynasty  of  Tsin,  famous  for  the  energetic 
monarch  Che-toang-te  (246-210),  who  extended  the  empire  to 
the  sea,  defeated  the  Mongols,  huilt  the  Chinese  Wall  (1400 
miles  long,  15^30  feet  high,  15-25  feet  broad);  213,  CA^ 
loang-te  ordered  the  destruction  of  many  thousand  historical 
and  philosophical  books. 

206  B.  C.-221  A.  D.  Dynasties  of  East  and  West  Han. 
Brilliant  period  of  Chinese  history.  The  power  of  the 
feudal  lords  limited,  the  empire  consolidated  and  strength- 
ened, and  extended  westward  to  Russian  Turke^n. 
Conquest  ^f  northern  Corea  (109  A.  d.).  Annexation  of 
Hainan.  This  period  was  succeeded  by  one  of  great 
confusion. 

221-265  A.  D.  Epoch  of  the  Three  KingdomB:  Wei,  in  the  north; 
Wuy  in  the  east;  and  Skuh,  in  the  west.  Wuti,  265  A.  d.,  re- 
united a  large  part  of  the  empire  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin,  but  the  country  soon  relapsed  into  a  divided  state,  which 
continued  imtil 

590  A.  D.  Tang-Elian,  prince  of  Suy,  in  the  northern  king- 
dom of  Wei,  eactending  his  conquests  southward,  united  the 
whole  empire  under  his  sceptre  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
Suy. 

§10.    JAPANESE.    Turanian. 

Geography:  The  Japanese  ^  empire,  Dal  Nippon,  is  a  chain  of  isl- 
ands which  skirts  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  opposite  Corea,  Man- 
churia, and  Amur.  It  comprises  four  large  islands:  Kiushiu;  Shiko- 
IrU;  Hondo,^  or  Honahiu,  the  principal  island;  Yezoj  and  some  three 
thousand  small  islands.'  Nature  of  Uie  country,  rocky,  mountainous, 
volcanic.  Highest  mountain,  Fusiyama  (12,000  ft.),  m  the  centre  of 
the  east  coast  of  Hondo.  Rivers  numerous  but  small;  among  the 
largest:  Tone-^atoa,  Shinano-gawa,  Kwd-gawa,  Tingatoa.  Lake  Bitca 
in  Hondo.     Principal  cities:  Kioto,  Yedo,  or  ToJdo,  Yokohama,  Osaka, 

Religion:  The  most  ancient  religion  of  Japan  bears  the  native 
name  of  Kami-no-micki,  "  the  way  of  the  gods,"  but  is  better  known 
abroad  by  the  Chinese  term  Shinto.  It  consisted  of  a  theology  which 
comprised  the  gods  of  heaven,  the  mikados,  many  deified  mortals,  ani- 

1  Japan  {Zipantju  in  the  Middle  Ape)  is  a  name  given  to  the  empire  by 
foreigners.     It  Is  probably  of  Chinese  origin. 

2  This  is  the  name  recently  applied  to  tlie  main  island  by  the  Japnne^e  pov» 
emment;  previoiijsly  the  .Iapan«»>«e  had  no  name  for  this  island.  Nijtpon,  the 
name  frefpipntly  pven  it  by  foroipner'*.  is  the  name  of  the  whole  empire. 

8  iSaghaliu  Was  given  to  Kusisia  in  1875  in  exchange  fur  the  Kurile  ialauds. 
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mals,  plants,  and  natural  objects,  and  of  a  ritual  for  the  worship  of 
these  deities.  The  chief  command  of  the  religion  was  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  gods,  especially  to  the  mikado.  It  had  no  moral  code. 
It  was  empliatically  a  state  religion,  and  was  often  used  as  a  political 
engine,  in  552  a.  d.  Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Japan,  where 
it  spread  rapidly.  Development  of  a  sco^  or  more  of  sects.  (Among 
others  Shin-^hu^  which  teaches  salvation  by  faith  in  Buddha.)  Bud- 
dhism for  a  time  overshadowed  ihe  older  religion,  but  the  present 
government  has  fully  reinstated  the  Shinto  faith. 

Chronology:  The  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  uncertain.  They  in- 
vaded the  islands  from  Asia,  and  conquered  them  from  the  savage 
Amos,  whom  they  found  there.  The  present  Japanese  are  certainly 
a  mixed  race,  containing  Turanian  and  Malay  elements. 

While  the  mythical  history  of  Japan  comprises  a  dynasty  of  gods, 
followed  by  a  dynasty  of  rulers  descended  from  tht  sun-goddess,  and 
who  are  sometimes  assigned  reigns  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
each,  the  earliest  date  of  what  is  believed  in  Japan  to  be  authentic 
histoiy  is  660  b.  c;  the  dates  are  probably  untrustworthy  until  much 
later. 

660-585  B.  c.  Jimmu  Tenno,^  the  first  Mikado,^  being 
the  5th  in  descent  from  the  sun-goddess.  He  was  leader  of 
the  invasion,  and  conquered  Kiushiu,  Shihohi,  and  a  part  of 
the  main  islan4'  Jimmu  is  regarded  bv  many  foreign  scholars 
as  a  mythical  character.  He  was  the  foimder  of  an  unbroken 
dynasty,  of  which  the  reigning  mikado,  Mutsu-Hilo,  ia  the  122d 
(123d  counting  Jingu)  sovereign.  The  10th  mikado,  Sujin 
(97-30  B.  c.)  introduced  reforms,  reorganized  the  administrar 
tion  of  the  empire  and  generally  advanced  the  civilization  of 
the  people.  Intercourse  opened  with  Carea.  Succeeding  em- 
perors continued  the  war  with  the  native  Ainost  who  were 
pushed  further  and  further  to  the  north.  Especially  famous  is 
the  reign  of  the  12th  mikado, 

71-130  A.  D.  Keiko,  whose  more  famous  son,  Tamato-Dake,  "  the 
warlike,"  conquered  the  great  eastern  plain,  the  KoantO.  The 
14th  mikado,  Chinaiy  dying  suddenly,  was  succeeded  by  his  wife 
the  renowned 

201-269  A.  D.  Jingu-Kogo,  sometimes  called  the  15th  mikado,  al- 
though never  formally  crowned.  She  suppressed  a  rebellion 
in  iSushiUf  and  herself  led  an  army  to  Corea,  which  she  re- 
duced to  submission.  Diplomatic  relations  with  China.  Her 
son  and  successor, 

270-310  A.  D.     Qjln,  was  a  great  warrior,  and  is  still  worshipped  as 

^  ^  His  trae  name  was  Km^vamaUhiwart-hiko-no^mikoto,  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chinese  characters,  the  long  native  names  of  gods  and  emperors  were 
transcribed  into  the  shorter  Chinese  eauivalents.  It  also  became  customary  for 
the  mikados  to  receive  after  death  a  aifferent  name  from  that  which  they  had 
borne  while  living.  The  first  mikado  received  the  name  Jimmu^  "  spirit  of 
war/'  to  which  was  joined  one  of  the  official  titles  of  the  mikado,  Tenndf  *'  lord 
of  heaven.** 

'  Mikado,  the  most  i^eneral  title  of  the  emperors,  fa  derived  either  from  Mi, 
"honorable,'*  and  Kado,  *•  gate  "  (compare  "  Sublime  Porte,"  and  "Pharaoh ** 
p>  1,  note  3),  or  from  Miha,  *' great,"  and  to,  **  place.*' 

8 
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the  god  of  war.  Introduction  of  Chinese  literature  and  civil- 
ization, which  at  this  date  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Japanese. 
From  this  time  to  the  sixth  century  the  annals  of  Japan  are 
marked  by  no  great  events. 

B.    WESTERN  PEOPLES. 

§  1.    CELTS.    Aryan. 

Cdt8,  or  Kelts,  is  the  name  given  to  that  race  which,  at  the  dawn  of 
authentic  histonr,  occupied  the  extreme  west  of  Europe.  Thev  be- 
longed to  the  Indo-European  family,  and,  if  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
that  family  be  accepted,^  were  the  first  branch  to  enter  upon  the 
westward  migration. 

• 
a.    Continental  Celts.    Gauls. 

Geography:  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  (59-51), 
Gkiul,  or  that  part  of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Celts  (KcXroQ  or 
Gauls  (rdWoi),  was  divided  among  three  great  groups  of  tribes: 
Belgians,  dwelling  between  the  lower  Rhine,  the  forest  of  Ardermes, 
the  Mame,  and  Seine,  This  people  have  been  claimed  as  Teutons, 
but  the  weight  of  evidence  assigns  them  to  the  Celts.'  Tribes : 
Remi,  Suessiones,  Nervii,^  Menapit.  Gauls,^  dwelling  between  the 
Seine,  Mame,  middle  Rhine,  Rhone,  and  Garonne.  Tribes  :  In  the 
valley  of  the  Seine  (Sequana):  Parisii  (with  the  city  Lutetia  Parisi- 
orum,  now  Paris),  SerUSnes  ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire  {Liger)  : 
Namnetes,  Turdnes,  Camutes,  Boii,  ^dui,  Avemi;  W.  of  the  Seine : 
Treviri;  in  the  valley  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone :  Sequani,  Allobroffes. 
The  Aquitanians,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  not 
Celts,  but  Iberians.     In  Switzerland:  Helvetii,  Vindelici. 

Religion :  Soon  after  the  conquest  the  theology  of  the  GauLs  was 
lare^ly  superseded  and  corrupted  bv  the  introduction  of  the  Roman 
gods.  Little  is  therefore  known  of  the  pure  Celtic  religion,  whose 
nature  has  consequently  become  a  favorite  subject  for  <Uspute.  It 
was  a  pantheism,  which  had  its  cycle  of  g^at  gods,  its  local  divin- 
ities, its  deifications  of  forests,  rivers,  and  fountains.  Among  the 
great  gods  are  the  following,  with  their  Roman  equivalents  :  Bormo, 
Grannus  {Apollo),  with  his  companion  the  goddess  Damana  ;  Segomo, 
Cannulus  {Mars),  with  the  goddess  Nemetonia;  Belisama  (Minerva  ?); 
Taramicus  (Jupiter).  Complicated  and  imposing  ceremonial,  con- 
ducted bv  the  Druids,  or  priests,  who  were  accorded  at  least  equal 
honors  with  the  nobles.  They  did  not  form  an  hereditary  class,  but 
were  recruited  from  the  people.     Exemption  from  military  service 

^  See  Introduction. 

3  The  Belgians  arc  also  claimed  as  non-Aryans,  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Aquitaniaufl. 

*  Dahn,  Urtjegch.  d.  Germ.  III.  26,  note  9. 

*  In  spile  of  ('wsar's  statement  that  the  Gauls  were  called  Celta  in  their  own 
lan^age,  the  two  name^  are  not  considered  pynonymous.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Gallic  lril)e8  formed  a  division  distinct  from  the  Celtic  tril)e9  (using  Celt  in  the 
narrow  senate  of  inhabitant  of  Gaul).  The  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  draw 
Uie  geographical  boundary  between  them. 
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aod  taxes.    Use  of  writing,  with  Greek  alphabet.    Exercise  of  juris- 
diction.   Homan  sacrifices. 

CiTllisation :  That  the  Celts  of  Gaul  had  reached  quite  an  ad* 
vanced  stage  of  civilization  ^  is  clear  from  the  readiness  with  which 
they  accepted  the  higher  civilization  of  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  that 
their  social  state  as  depicted  by  Csasar  exhibits  a  degeneracy  which 
was  not  seen  again  in  northern  Europe  until  the  decay  of  the  Neus- 
trian  state  under  the  Merowingians,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  a.  d. 

Chronology:  Before  the  conquest  the  history  of  tho  Celts  of 
Gaul  is  the  history  of  their  collisions  with  the  southern  nations. 

The  Celtic  migration  was  slow,  and  large  bodies  were  left  behind 
at  various  points,  as  in  Bohemia  and  throughout  Crermany,  where 
many  traces  of  Celtic  occupation  survived  the  Teutonic  conquest. 
According  to  some  writers  the  Celts  immigrated  in  two  bands,  the 
Gwddic  or  Gadhelic  Celts  being  the  more  northerly,  and  the  Bry- 
tkonic  or  Cymric  Celts  the  more  southerly ;  this  is  but  a  surmise. 
Not  earlier  than 
2000L    The  Celts  reached  the  western  shores  of  Europe.    Their 

grincipal  settlements  were  made  in  central  France.  They 
ere  attained  their  highest  culture,  and  from  this  point 
detachments  went  forth  to  conquer  new  lands.  There  were 
four  principal  emigrations. 

1.  To  the  British  Isles.    Date  unknown.    See  p.  36. 

2.  To  Spain,  where  they  mingled  with  the  Iberian  inhabitants 
and  formed  the  CeWberians,  Celts  in  Spain  were  known  to  Herodo- 
tos  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

3.  To  Northern  Italy.  The  legendary  history  of  Rome  places 
this  event  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  about  600  b.  c. 
Tribe  followed  tribe  until  the  whole  of  northern  Italy  was  occupied 
(GaUia  CistUpind),  Tribes  :  Bituriges  (Milan),  Cenomani  (Brescia  and 
Verona),  Boti  (Bologna),  Senones  (coast  between  Rimini  and  Ancona). 
390.    Conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Senones  under  their  BrennuSf  i.  e. 

military  leader. 
283.    Extermination  of  the  Senones  by  the  Romans ;  defeat  of  the 

Boil  on  the  Vadimonian  lake. 
238.    General   league  of   Cisalpine  Gauls  against  Rome.    Defeat 

of  the  league  at  Telamon^  225.    Capture  of  Milan  by  Scipio. 

Formation  of  Roman  colonies  at  Piacentia,  Cremona,  Mutma.  * 

In  the  second  Punic  War,  Hannibal  induced  the  Gauls  to 

take  up  arms,  but  in  the 
193b    Battle  of  Matlna,  the  last  resistance  of  the  Boii  was  broken 

and  northern  Italy  was  rapidly  Romanized. 

4.  To  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  278  a  band  of  Oauls  under  a 
Brennus  ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece.  After  a  futile  attack  upon 
Delphi,  the  survivors  made  their  way  by  land  to  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  settled  in  the  interior,  and  gave  their  name  to  Ghalatia. 

2  The  ttAm  of  development  in  civilisation  attained  by  ancient  peoples  must 
be  largely  determined  by  the  decree  of  complexity  found  in  their  social  and 
political  Bvatemn.  In  our  day,  when  material  com/orts  and  conveniences  form 
t  so  much  larffer  part  of  tliie  popular  idea  of  civilization  than  they  ever  did 
bsfoK,  it  is  well  to  remember  this  lu  judging  the  civilizatioDS  that  are  gone. 
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Of  the  Celts  of  Gaul  little  is  known  until  the  Roman  conquest. 
Some  time  before  this,  it  is  probable,  the  pressure  of  the  Teutonic 
migration  had  made  itself  felt  in  tha  west,  but  the  details  of  the 
comets  are  unknown.  Celts  and  Teutons  became  here  and  there 
interspersed,  but  in  general  the  Rhine  wa3  the  boundary.  About 
125-121,  the  Romans  conquered  Southern  Gaul  and  made  it  a 
province  (^Gallia  Narhonensis).  While  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Cimbri 
may  not  be  admitted  without  question,  it  is  certain  that  Grallic  tribes 
played  a  considerable  part  in  that  great  inyasion  of  Italy  (113-101). 

58-51*  Conquest  of  Q-aul  by  CaBsar  (p.  138),  after 
which  the  history  of  Gaul  belongs  to  that  of  Borne. 

b.    Celts  of  the  British  Isles. 

BRITAIN. 

Geography :  The  island  of  Britain  forms  an  irregular  triangle,  and 
is  bounded  £.  by  the  German  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover  and 
the  English  Channelf  W.  by  St,  George^s  Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  North 
Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  falls  into  three  geographical 
divisions,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  later  political  mvisions.  I. 
The  extreme  north,  beyond  the  deep  indentations  of  the  FrOh  of 
Clyde  and  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  mountainous  and  barren,  with  numer- 
ous small  lakes  {Loch  Ness,  Loch  Tay,  Loch  Lomond),  and  sharply 
cut  coasts  on  the  west.  II.  The  southern  and  eastern  portion  :  hOly 
in  the  N.  and  W. ;  on  the  E.  a  broad  plain,  well  watered  and  fertile. 
Eastern  riyers :  Humber  (Ouse,  Trent),  Witham,  Wetland,  Nen,  Ouse, 
running  through  a  broad  fen-land  into  the  Wash,  Thames.  Western 
rivers  :  Severn,  Mersey.  Island  of  Wight.  In  early  times  the  greater 
part  of  tliis  plain,  the  modem  England,  was  covered  with  forests, 
of  which  scanty  traces  remain.    The  Andredsweald  covered  a  large 

Eart  of  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex ;  north  of  the  Thames  a 
uge  forest  extended  nearly  to  the  Wash,  of  which  Epping  and  Hain^ 
am  forests  formed  a  part.  The  fens  about  the  Wash  were  much 
more  extensive  than  now.  III.  The  broad  western  promontory  of 
Wales,  mountainous  with  small  rivers.    Island  of  AngUsea. 

Religion  and  Civilisation :  The  Celts  of  Britain  were  ruder  than 
•  their  brethren  of  Gaul,  and  never  reached  the  same  stage  of  civiliza^ 
tion,  but  they  seem  to  have  resembled  the  continental  Celts  in  cus- 
toms and  religion.    Druids.    Barda. 

History,  a.  Mythical:  Inordinate  pride  of  ancestiy,  a  fertile  im- 
lu^nation,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Biblical  and  classical  history  en- 
abled the  British  bards  and  priestly  historians  to  compose  for  their 
race  a  mythical  past,  unioue  in  its  extent,  its  detail,  and  its  disregard 
of  time  and  space.  Gaul  was  colonized  by  Meschish,  son  of  Japhet, 
son  of  Noah,  sibout  1799  (Anno  Mundi^  under  the  name  of  Sionotkes. 
Meschish  ruled  Gaul  109  years,  when  he  conquered  Britain  in  1908 
(a.  m.)  and  reigned  over  both  countries  47  years.  He  was  followed 
by  six  sovereigns  of  his  race,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  seventh, 
Lucius,  2211  A.  M.,  Britain  was  wrested  from  his  rtde  by  Albion,  a 
descendant  of  Ham.    He  and  his  successors  reigned  ovei^  Britain 
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untfl  2896  A.  M.  or  1108  B.  C,  when  ihe  line  of  Japhet  reoovered  the 
isUiid  in  the  person  of  Brute,  great-grandson  of  JEneas  of  Troy. 
Brute  boilt  Trowwuantf  afterwards  Lud's  Toumy  London,  He  wvis 
followed  by  his  descenditnts,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Bladud, 
founder  of  Bath,  Leir  (841-791^,  Perrex  and  Porrex  (496-491),  with 
whom  his  line  expired.  Britam  for  a  time  divided  into  fiye  king- 
doms, was  finaUy  reunited  under  Malmucms  Dunwcdly  the  son  of 
Chten  king  of  Cornwall  (441-401),  whose  son  Brennus  left  his  island 
liome  to  saek  Rome,  assault  Delphi,  and  found  the  kingdom  of 
Galatia.^  Among  the  successors  of  Malmucius  were  Coill  (160-140). 
Pyrrkui  (66-64),  and  Lad  (who  in  some  mysterious  manner  began 
to  reign  in  69)  Camoelaunus  (expedition  of  Csesar),  Cymbeline  (19 
B.  a-16  A.  D.),  Caractacus,  Vortigem  (445-455  (485)  A.  d.).  Arthur 
(508-^542^.  Finally  the  list  merges  in  the  historical  line  of  the 
kings  ana  princes  of  Wales. 

b.  Probable,  The  Britons  of  historic  times  were  CeUs  who  came 
to  the  island  from  Craul  at  two  periods.  The  first  invasion  was  very 
early,  and  the  invaders  were  Celts  of  the  GcideUc  (Gadhelic)  or 
Borthem  branch.  From  the  testimony  of  sepulchral  monuments  it 
is  conjectured  that  the  Celts  found  two  races  in  Britain :  a  small, 
dark-haired  race,  perhaps  of  Iberian  stock,  and  a  large  light-haired 
lace  of  Scandinavian  origin.  The  Goidelic  Celts  conquered  without 
exterminating  the  previous  inhabitants,  and  held  the  land  many  cen- 
turies, until  a  new  mvasion  of  continental  Celts  occurred.  This  time 
it  was  the  Brythomc  or  Cymric  Celts  of  the  southern  stock,  who  crossed 
the  channel,  probably  not  very  long  before  the  expedition  of  Ciesar, 
and  disposaesaed  their  kinsmen  of  the  southern  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  island.  Tribes :  Cantii,  the  most  civilized,  AUrebtUU,  BdgtZy 
Damnoniij  SUtires,  Trinobantes,  Iceni,  BriganteSf  etc. 

The  ancients  received  their  first  direct  knowledge  of  Britain  from 
PjtheaB  of  Maaallia,  who  landed  on  the  island  in  the  tlurd  century 
B.  c.  That  the  Phcenicians  ever  visited  Britain  is  doubted  by  English 
■choUrs,  who  contend  that  they  obtained  their  tin  either  from  the 
riveif  of  Gaul,  or  from  the  Gallic  tribes  who  imported  it  from 
Britain.    With 

55-54  B.  c.  The  two  expeditions  of  GsBsax,  the  actual 
history  of  Britain  begins.  The  effect  of  the  invasions  was 
transitory. 

43  A.  D.  dandluB  began  the  conquest  of  Britain  in  earnest,  and  his 
generals  reduced  the  country  south  of  the  Avon  and  Severn. 

68.    Revolt  of  Boadicea,  leader  of  the  Iceni ;  her  defeat. 

78-65.  Agricola,  under  Vespcuian  and  Domitian,  carried  the  Roman 
arms  Car  into  Scotland  and  built  a  wall  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  as  a  defense  against  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  north.  Henceforward  Britannia  formed  a  tolerably  quiet 
part  of  the  Roman  empire.  Roman  fortresses,  towns  and  villas 
covered  its  soil  in  profusion. 

121.    TTaiJT^pw  built  a  wall  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,    In 

1  Bremms  killed  himself  after  the  repalse  from  £>eiphi;  his  army  settled  in 
fiahuia. 
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139.    Antonintui  stren^hened  the  waU  of  Agricola.    In  210  Seoeru$ 

added  new  defenses  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
180l    Legendary  conversion  of  Lucius,  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  to 
Cluistianlty,  after  which  the  new  religion  spread  through- 
out the  country,  a  church  was  organized  and  bishoprics  founded 
at  Canterbury  and  York  (f). 
With  the  decay  of  the  empire  its  power  in  Britain  declined.     Troops 
were  withdrawn  to  assist  in  defending  the  continental  borders,  or  m 
supporting  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  for  the  crown.     During  the 
thud  century  the  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  the  north  grew 
more  and  more  severe,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  sumtred 
from  the  ravaees  of  the  Frank  and  Saxon  pirates.     Count  of  the 
Saxon  Shored  uie  officer  in  charge  of  the  coast  between  the  Weak 
and  Southampton  water,  which  was  most  exposed  to  these  ravages. 
From 
286-294  Britain  was  independent  under  Ceraasins,  who  proclaimed 

himself  emperor  of  Britain. 
360.    Scots  from  Ireland  ravaged  the  western  shores. 

410.  Honorlus  renounced  the  sovereignty  of  Britain.  The  with- 
drawal of  the  lemons  left  Britain  to  her  own  resources.  A 
period  of  civil  dissension  and  exposure  to  foreign  inroads  fol- 
lowed, broken  by  the 

411.  ''Alleluia  Victory  "  of  the  Britons  accompanied  by  St.  Ger- 
manuSf  over  the  Picts,  Finally  the  king  of  the  Damnoniij 
Vorti^m  (Guortkigen),  either  by  usurpation  or  election,  ob- 
tained the  soverei^ty  over  a  large  part  of  the  island,  and,  as 
the  story  goes,  invitea  the  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  conquer- 
ors (p.  176). 

IRELAND. 

Geography:  Lying  W.  of  Britain,  Ireland  is  bounded  on  the  £. 
by  the  North  Chann^lf  the  Irish  Sea^  and  St.  George^s  Channel ;  on  all 
other  sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  low  plain,  fringed  with 
hilly  tracks  upon  the  coast ;  abounding  in  lakes  (Lough  Corriby  L. 
Mask,  L.  Erne,  L.  Neagh,  Lakes  of  Kiuameyy  L.  Dearg,  L.  Ree),  and 
rivers  {Boyne,  Liffey,  Barrow,  Blackwater,  Shannon). 

Religion  and  Ci^liBation:  In  Ireland  ad  in  Britain  we  find 
Celtic  inhabitants,  Celtic  relipon,  and  Celtic  culture,  but  both  in 
a  still  more  primitive  form  than  in  England ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be,  the  Celts  of  Ireland  were  the  best  representatives  of 
primitive  Aryan  civilisation.    Druids.    Bards. 

History:  Again  the  historian  is  confronted  with  a  vast  mass  of 
very  valuable  tradition  lUiugled  with  a  great  amount  of  priestly  in- 
vention. The  Irish  historical  books  speak  of  five  invasions  of  Ire- 
land.   I.  Partholan  led  a  force  from  central  Greece,  which  ruled 

I  Comes  Litorit  Samnici  per  Britanniam.  An  attempt  has  been  niade  (Ijip- 
penber^f  Kemble)  to  nhow  that  this  imme  indicates  the  (settlement  of  Saxons 
upon  this  8h(ire  lonp  before  the  Teutonic  conquest.  What  people,  it  has  been 
asked,  would  name  a  portion  of  their  country  after  its  worst  enemies  ?  A  ref- 
erence to  our  "  Indian  Frontier,"  bv  wJiich  is  meant  land  held  by  the  whites 
but  molested  by  Indians,  might  dispel  this  objection.  The  arpimcnt  froiR 
roina^re  is  stronger,  but  on  the  whole  the  assumption  does  not  seem  to  be 
prov«^. 
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Ireland  300  yean,  and  ^iien  died  of  the  plague,  and  were  succeeded 
by  II.  Named,  from  Scythia,  who  also  died  of  the  plague.  III.  Fir- 
bolgs,  who  came  under  five  chiefs  and  settled  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  IV.  The  Taatha  D^  Dsmann,  of  the  race  of  Nemed,  who 
defeated  and  nearly  exterminated  the  Firbolgs,  V.  Biileaisuis  or 
Scots,  who  under  Galaxn,  son  of  Breogan,  came  from  Spain,  and 
conquering  the  Tuatha  De  Danann,  divided  Ireland  among  the  sons 
and  other  relatives  of  Galam.  The  ancestry  of  Galam  goes  back 
to  Noah.  The  Msiariccd  interpretation  of  tnese  legends  seems  at 
present  to  be  that  Ireland  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era  was  occupied  in  the  north  by  Gaidelic  Celts  (Cruithniy  Picts)  ; 
in  the  east  ana  centre  by  British  and  Belaic  tribes  (Cymricjt  and  in 
the  southwest  (^Munster)  by  a  people  of  southern  extraction  {Jbe- 
riaruf).  Between  the  numerous  petty  kingdoms  thus  established 
incessant  war  prevailed,  with  the  details  of  which  the  legendary  his- 
tory is  filled. .  Taathal  (died  160  A.  d.\  a  powerful  king  who  reigned 
oyer  Leinster  and  Meathy  and  warrea  with  the  rival  kingdom  or 
kingdoms  in  Munster,  is  probably  historic.  Irlah  Invasioiui  of  Brit- 
ain: Settlements  in  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  especially  in 
the  north.  Ireland  was  never  conquered,  or  even  invaded,  by  the 
Romans,  though  Aericola  had  planned  an  Irish  expedition.  The 
Irish  were  converted  to  Christianity  ift  the  fifth  century.  Palladium, 
sent  to  Ireland,  431  a.  d.,  ^ed  soon  after.  St.  Patrick  (Succath  or 
Maun)f  took  up  the  work  and  brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Establishment  of  numerous  monasteries,  which  in  the  next  cen- 
tury attained  wide  renown  for  the  learning  of  their  members. 

{2.    GRECIAN  HISTORY.    Aryan. 

OEOORAPHICAL  SURVEY  OF  ANCIENT  OREECE. 
See  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiquus,  Tab.  V  and  YI. 

Hie  peninsula  of  Greece  (Hellas,  i^  '£XA^)  bounded  N.  by  Mace- 
iania  and  lUyria,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea  (E.  mare  jEgceum^ 
8.  mare  MyrUnan  and  mare  Crettcum,  W.  mare  Ionium),  is  divided  into 
four  principal  regions  :  Peloponnesus,  Central  Oreeoe,  Thessaly, 
Bpims. 

A.  Peloponnesus  Oji  nt\<nr6inni<ros.  Island  of  Pelops),  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  washed  on  the 
N.  by  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  Gvlf,  is  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts :  1.  Aohaia,  formerly  inhabited  by  lonians,  in  twelve  com- 
munities, or  cantons.  jEgium,  capital  of  the  confederacy,  Patroc 
2.  Blis  or  ZQeia,  in  .^lic  dialect,  Volis,  drained  by  the  Alphtus  and 
Penius,  It  is  subdivided  into  Elis  Proper,  or  Hollow  Ells:  Elis 
and  its  harbor  CyUene,  Pisatis  :  Olympia,  not  a  city  but  a  temple  of 
Zeus,  in  a  walled  grove  {"KKns),  with  places  for  games,  altars,  and  va- 
rious buildings,  and  TriphyUa.  3.  Measenla :  Pylos,  the  home  of 
Nestor,  opposite  the  island  of  Sphacterta,  Messene,  built  in  369  B.  c, 
the  hiU  fortresses  of  Ithome  and  Ira,  4.  Laconia  (Aaicwrue^),  with 
the  mountain  range  of  Tayg^tus,  ending  in  the  promontory  Tsenfirus  : 
Sparta  (Jwdprri),  on  the  nsht  bank  of  the  Eurotas  ;  north  of  Sparta, 
SeUasia:  on  uie  coast  Belos,  and  Gythiwn  the  harbor  of  Sparta, 
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5.  ArgoliB  (rh  "Apyos,  ^  ^fipy^ta)  comprised  many  cantons,  politically 
independent  of  one  another :  Argos,  with  its  harbor  NaupC6a,  on  the 
fi^ulf  of  Argolis,  near  by  Tiryns,  with  Cyclopean  walls,  Hermidnep 
Trcez&i,  Epidawrus,  on  the  Saronicus  ginus ;  inland,  Mycenas  with 
Cyclopean  structures.  The  Lion  Gate,  the  so-called  Treasure  House 
of  Atreus.  6.  Phliaaia :  Phlitts,  7.  Corlnthia :  Corinth,  formerly 
Ephpra  with  its  citadel  AcrocarirUhus,  8.  Sloyonia:  Sicyon  (^ikin^k). 
9.  Arcadia,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  interior,  with  the  ranges 

SlUne  and  Erymanthus  on  the  borders  of  Achaia;  ManUneOy  Tegea^ 
igalopdiisy  the  latter  founded  in  370. 

K  Central  Greece,^  also  divided  into  nine  districts:  1.  Megarl% 
since  the  Dorian  conquest,  belonging  ethnographically  and  politi- 
cally to  Peloponnesus:  Megdra,  and  its  har£>r  Nisaea,  2.  Attica 
(*ATTfic^)  with  the  mountains  Pomes,  Brilissus  (Pentdicus),  HymettuSf 
and  the  promontory  of  Sunfum,  the  rivulets  Cephissus  and  lUssus. 
Athens  ('A0^mou)  with  the  Acropdiis  (PropyloMj  Parthenon^  Erech-* 
theiori),  the  fortified  harbor  of  PircBus  (ncipcucvs),  connected  with  the 
city  by  the  Long  Walls  (t&  /uucpcb  re/xi? ;  rk  o-iccAi}),  the  two  unimportant 
harbors  Munyc&a  and  Zea  and  the  open  bay  of  Phalerony  which  served 
as  a  roadstead.  Attic  demes  :  Eleusisj  Marathony  Decdea,  Phyle^  etc. 
3.  BcBOtia,  with  Mts.  HeRcon^  and  Cithaaroriy  Lake  Copcfis^  traversed 
by  the  Cephissus ;  Theses  (kirrdrvAosy,  with  its  citadei  the  CcuimSa; 
The^itE;  Leudra ;  PlatcBCR,  which  separated  itself  very  early  from 
the  Bceotian  league  and  allied  itself  with  Athens  ;  Haliartus,  CoronSa^ 
Orchomenos.  On  the  coast;  AuliSy  DeUarOy  and,  not  far  distant,  Tan-' 
Agra,  4.  Phocis:  At  the  base  of  Mt.  Pamasstay  Delphi  (AeX^/), 
with  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,_^  Cm^o,  with  its  harbor, 
Cirrha ;  Elatia,  5.  Eastern  Iiocrls  :  (noKpoi  ^^m),  for  a  time  di- 
vided by  a  part  of  Phocis  into  the  southern  region  of  the  Opontian 
Locrians  with  the  town  OpuSy  and  the  northern  of  the  Bpicne- 
midlan  Locrians  (L  e.  they  who  dwell  on  the  mountain  of  Cnemis) 
with  the  town  Hironium,  6.  Western  laocris  (Aoicpoi  kinripuHy  called 
by  the  other  Grecians  tiotcpoi  hCiKaiy  <<the  stinking").  AmphissOy 
Naupactus.  7.  Doris  (Awp(s),  between  the  moimtains  (Eta  andPor- 
nassusy  the  country  of  a  small  body  of  Dorians,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  remained  in  the  north,  called  from  its  four  unim- 
portant villages,  the  Tetrapolis.  8.  JEttolia,  Calyddriy  Pleurooy  and 
Thermum  (afterwards  the  place  where  the  assembly  met  at  the  time 
of  the  ^tcuian  league).  9.  Acamania,  with  the  promontory  AcHtsm; 
Stratusy  near  the  river  Achelous,  ('AxcA^as)  which  separates  Acama^ 
nia  from  JEtolia. 

C.  Thessaly,  watered  by  the  Peneus  (valley  of  Tempe)y  with  the 
mountain  range  of  Pindus  in  the  W.  on  the  border  of  Epirus\  in  the 
S.  Othrys;  in  the  E.  Peliony  Ossa;  in  the  N.  Olympus  and  the  Com^t^ 
ntan  mountains.^  Five  divisions  from  S.  to  N.:  1.  PhthiotiB,  in  the 
most  southern  part.  Malts,  on  the  Sinus  Maliacus  was  the  Pass  of 
ThermopylSB,  i.  e.  '<  gate  of  the  warm  springs ; "  LasAa,  2.  Thessa- 
liotis,  Pharsalus,    3.  Pelasgiotis,  Ph&rcsy  CrannOriy  Larissa  on  the 

1  The  expression  ffeUas  propria  first  appears  in  the  Roman  period  ;   tho 
Greeks  never  used  TltUas  for  the  name  of  this  particular  part  of  the  country. 
3  But  see  Kiepert,  Lthrb,  d,  a.  Geoyr.,  §  210,  note  1. 
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Feneas.     4.  HeetiaDOtiB.     5.  The  eastern  cosst  land,  Bffagnesia, 
lolcoe^  on  the  Sinus  Pagcuctus,  Demetrias. 

D.  BpiriiB.  In  historic  times  inhabited  by  Illyrian  tribes  not  of 
pure  Grecian  blood.  Principal  tribes:  MoloBsians,  in  whose  terri- 
tory was  Ambrtxctaj  not  far  from  the  Ambraciau  gulf,  and  DodCma 
(oracle  of  Zeus);  Tliesprotiaiis,  PandosUi  on  the  Achtron^  Chao 


In  Macedonia,  which  lay  north  from  Thessaly,  the  following 
places  are  to  be  noted:  Pydna,  PeUa,  the  royal  residence  since  the 
reign  of  Archelaus  (formerly  ^gae  or  Edeasa  enjoyed  this  distinc- 
tion). On  the  peninsula  Chalcidice:  OlyrUhuSf  Potiaceaf  Stagfrus.  In 
Thrace:  Amphip&is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymony  PhilimKE,  Abdem^ 
Permthus  (JierQcUd)^  Byzantium,  In  the  Thraoian  CaieraoiieBe: 
SatMy  opposite  Ahydoe  in  Asia  Minor. 

Most  important  IslandB :  In  the  ^E^ean  sea :  1,  Crete 
(K^^ni,  iKar6fiiro\is) :  Ctiosus  (Gnossus),  and  Gortyn  (a) ;  2,  Thera,  a 
colony  of  Sparta,  itself  mother  city  of  Cyrene  m  Africa  (p.  49)» 
Meios;  3,  the  12  Cyolades:  Paros,  ifaxos,  to  the  north  the  sniall  De- 
ice  (Mt.  Cynihus,  sanctuary  of  Apollo),  CythnoSy  Ceos,  Andros,  Tenos, 
etc  In  the  Saronic  gulf:  4,  ^0na  (Afycva);  5,  Salamis,  In  the  sea 
of  Euboea;  6,  Bubcsa  with  the  promontory  of  Arteminum  in  the 
north,  Chalcis,  Eretria,  In  the  Thracian  sea:  7,  Limnos;  8,  Samo^ 
tkrace;  9,  Thasos.  On  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  N.  to  S.:  10, 
Ten^doSy  not  far  from  Ilium  or  Troy,  in  the  district  of  Troas;  11, 
Lesboe:  Miiylene,  Methymna;  12,  Chios;  13,  iSamos  opposite  the  prom* 
ontory  of  MycOle;  1^  Cos;  15,  Rhodes. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  the  island  of  Cypms, 
(K^pot)',  cities  (originally  FhcBuician,  afterwards  Greek):  Salamis 
{Sdudem\  Papho3  and  Amathus,  centre  of  the  worship  of  AphrodUe 
(Venus  Amathusia). 

In  the  Ionian  sea  from  S.  to  N. :  1,  Cythera,  south  of  Laconia,  with 
temple  of  Aphrodite;  2,  Zacynthos;  3,  CephaUenia,  called  by  Homer 
Samoa;  4,  Ithaca;  5,  Leucas;  G,  Corcyra  (Kcpicvpa), perhaps  the  Scheria 
of  Homer. 

KELIGION  OF  7H£  GREEKS.^ 

The  religion  of  the  early  Greeks  was  a  pantheistic  nature-worship, 
distingoished  among  others  by  the  multiplicity  of  its  deities,  and  theur 
intricate  gradation,  as  well  as  by  the  wealth  of  biographical  detail 
which  the  im^;ination  of  the  poets  provided  for  them.  The  great 
yods,  Olympic  deities,  were  12  in  number.  Male  divinities:  Zeus  "  the 
6od,"  lord  of  the  sky,  and  ruler  of  all  other  gods  as  well  as  of  men; 
Poseidon,  god  of  the  sea;  Apollo,  probably  originally  the  highest  god 
of  some  local  district,  the  divinity  of  wisdom,  of  healing,  of  music  and 
poetry,  but  not  until  later  the  sun-god;  Ares,  god  of  war;  Hephastus, 
god  of  fire,  and  of  work  accomplished  by  the  application  of  tire,  set 
apeH  from  the  other  gods  by  his  lameness;  Hermes,  god  of  invention, 
eommercial  skill,  cunning,  bravery.     Female  divinities:  Hera,  con- 

1  RawUnson.  Rtligiont  of  tha  Ancient  World,  Also  Orote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol  I.;  OartitM,  O'riech,  Gesch.  I.  643-60;  456-549  passim. 
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sort  of  Zens;  Athena,  the  maiden  goddess  sprung  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and  of  housewifery;  Artemis,  god- 
dess of  hunting,  afterwards  connected  with  the  moon,  as  her  brother 
Phcebus  Apollo,  with  the  sun  ;  Aphrodite,  goddess  of  sensual  love,  prob- 
ably introduced  from  the  East;  Hestia,  goddess  of  fire,  especially  of 
the  hearth-fire  ;  Demeter,  "  earth-mother,    presiding  over  agriculture. 

In  the  lower  rank  of  gods  may  be  mentioned:  Dionystus,  god  of 
wine  and  drunkenness;  Hades,  god  of  the  lower  world,  the  Uraces, 
the  Muses,  the  Fates,  the  Furies,  etc.  The  fields  and  forests,  the 
ocean  and  the  rivers  were  crowded  with  Nymphs  and  Hamadryads, 
Naiads  and  Nereids,  while  creatures  of  a  lower  order.  Satyrs  (among 
whom  Pan  rose  to  the  level  of  a  gxxl  of  the  second  rank)  and  monsters 
{Cyclopes,  Gorgons,  Centaurs,  etc.)  aboimded. 

Reverence  was  also  paid  to  the  heroes,  ideal  representations  of  fa- 
mous men,  real  or  imaginary.  Such  were  Cadmus  (Thebes),  Theseus 
(Athens),  and  Heracles,  the  mostly  widely  known  of  all  (see  p.  45). 

The  gods  were  worshipped  by  invocation,  and  by  sacrifices  offered 
in   accordance   with  a  rigid  ntiud  at  altars  which  could  be   im- 

Srovised  anywhere.  There  were,  however,  permanent  altars  for  all 
ivinities,  in.  temples  where  the  statue  of  the  divinitv  was  also  en- 
shrined. These  temples  were  frequently  erected  on  lofty  and  com- 
manding sites,  and  upon  their  construction  and  decoration  was  lav- 
ished uie  highest  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  Brilliant 
coloring  was  also  employed  upon  the  temples.  Eisu^h  family,  tribe 
and  race,  each  city,  district  and  country  had  its  recurring  fes- 
tivals of  special  honor  to  the  gods  (Pahathenasa  at  Athens).  Re- 
ligious festivals  of  all  Greece:  Olympian  (Zeus)  every  fifth  year,  in 
July  or  August,  at  Olympia  in  £lis;  Pythian  (Apollo),  every  fifth 

i9th)  year,  at  Delphi;  Isthmian  (Neptune),  every  five  years  on  the 
sthmus  of  Corinth;  Nemean,  every  tnird  year,  at  Nem&  in  Arg^lis. 
These  festivals  were  the  centre  of  Grecian  national  life.  Amphyctuh 
nic  Council,  the  most  important  of  the  Amphyctionics  (p.  51),  a  reli- 
gious conference  which  met  at  Delphi,  and  represented  the  political 
side  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  religion.  Consultation  of  oracles,  for  obtain- 
ing the  counsel  of  the  gods,  especially  at  Delphi,  Mysteries,  or  rites  of 
secret  religious  societies,  the  most  renowned  at  Eleusis,  No  hierarchy 
of  priests;  yet  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sacrifices,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  oracles,  often  attained  great  influence. 

Ideas  of  future  life  vag^e  and  unsatisfactory.  The  more  advanced 
minds  among  the  Greeks  undoubtedly  attained  to  the  idea  of  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  divinity. 

GRECIAN  HISTORY  CAN  BE  DIVIDED  INTO  FOUR  EPOCHS. 

X-1104  (?).    I.  Mythical  period  down  to  the  Thessalian  and  Dorian 

migration. 
1104  (?)-500.     11.  Formation  of  the  Hellenic  states.    Period  of  con- 

stitutional  struggles  down  to  the  Persian  u>ars, 
500-338.     III.  Persian  wars  and  internecine  strife  for  the  hegemony 

down  to  the  loss  of  independence  at  the  battle  of  CharonAu 
338-146.     IV.  GrfBco-Macedonian  or  Hellenistic  period  down  to  the 

subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  Romans.     Destruction  qf  Corintk 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

Mythical  time,  down  to  the  Theasalian  and  Dorian  migration 

(ac-1104?).i 

The  Greeks,'  or  as  they  called  themselves  the  Hellenes  (^XAi^ycf), 
belong  to  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family. 

The  Greeks  state  that  the  orispnal  inhabitants  of  their  country 
were  the  Pelaagiana.  The  meanmg  of  this  name  is  much  disputed. 
According  to  some  scholars  it  denotes  the  band  which  afterwards 
divided  into  the  Italians  and  Hellenes.  Another  view  regards  the 
Pelasgians  and  HeUenes  as  the  same  people,  but  holds  that  the  latter 
name  is  applied  to  those  tribes  which, "  endowed  with  peculiar  abil- 
ities and  inspired  with  peculiar  energy,  distinguished  themselves  above 
the  mass  of  a  great  people,  while  they  extended  their  power  within 
the  same  by  force  of  arms,"  '  so  that  their  name  became  in  historic 
times  the  one  generally  accepted.  Others,  again,  regard  the  name 
Pekugian  as  Semitic,  and  so  applied  originally  to  the  Phoenician  in- 
habitants of  the  coast,  especially  to  the  MinyoB  of  Orch5menos,  and 
afterwards  erroneously  transferred  to  the  lUyrian  aborigines  of 
Epirus,  Acadia,  etc. 

Dodona,  in  Epirus,  with  the  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  god  of  the  sky, 
was  the  oldest  centre  of  the  Pelasgian  life  and  religion.  Remains 
of  Pelasgian  buildings,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cyclopean^  are  found  in 
Tiryns  in  Argdlis,  and  in  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia. 

Our  earliest  historical  information  shows  the  Hellenes  divided 
into  various  tribes.  Of  these  the  AchaBans  were  most  prominent 
during  the  heroic  times,  and  their  name  was  therefore  used  by  Homer 
to  denote  the  entire  race.  In  historic  times,  on  the  contrary,  the 
]>orlans  and  lonians  occupy  the  foreground;  the  other  tribes  are 
then  classed  together  under  the  name  iBolian,  and  the  dialects 
which  were  neither  Dorian  nor  Ionian  are  known  as  JSoUan,  The 
following  mythical  genealogy  seems  to  have  been  invented  at  a  very 
late  period,  and  to  have  originated  at  Delphi. 

Hellen  (son  of  Deucalion) 

/ ^ ^ 

iEolns  (L  e.  the  many-colored)        Ddrus         Xuthus  (i.  e.  the  exile) 

, * . 

Ion  AchsBus. 

We  have  no  anthentio  information  about  the  manner  of  the  Hel- 
lenic migration  into  Greece.  According  to  one  well-founded  theory, 
a  part  of  the  immigrants,  and  among  them  the  ancestors  of  the  Do- 
rians, forced  their  way  over  the  Hellespont  into  the  mountainous 
region  of  northern  Greece,  where  they  established  themselves  as 
thej^erds  and  tillers  of  the  land.  Other  bands,  amon^  whom  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  lonians^  having  descended  from  the  highlands  of  Phry- 

'  According  to  Ponoker,  HUt.  ofAntiq.,  100  years  later. 

*  Graken  (Grjeci,  rpoucik)  was  the  name  jfiven  to  the  Greeks  by  the  people  bt 
Italy;  it  was  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  Epirus,  or  the  Jllyrian  name  for  the  Hellenes 
m  general. 

'  Oarttns,  Griechitche  Getchichte,  I.  29;  Sitt,  qf  Greece,  K.  T.  1876, 1.  41 
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gia,  by  way  of  the  yalleys,  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor,  were  there 
transformed  into  a  race  of  seamen^  and  gradually  spread  themselves 
over  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  mainland  of  Greece.^  (The 
former  formed  the  western,  the  Latter,  the  eastern  Greeks). 

Remembrance  of  the  fact  that  western  Greece  received  its  eiviliza^ 
tion  from  the  East  gave  rise,  at  a  later  period,  to  stories  about  un- 
authentic immigrations.^ 

CeoropB  (KcKfK^),  according  to  the  original  story  autochthonus 
king  of  Attica,  and  builder  of  the  Cecnypfia  (Acropolis  of  Athens), 
was  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  that  identification  of  Grecian 
and  Egyptian  mythology  which  is  illustrated  by  the  conception  of 
iVo^A,  ioadess  of  Sius,  as  Pallas  Athena  (p.  2),  falsely  represented 
as  an  Egyptian  immigrant  from  Sais. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  cliffs  by  the  Ilissus,  which  were 
called  the  Cecropfa^  formed  the  first  fortress  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region,  upon  which  their  altars  and  sanctuaries  found  protec- 
tion, and  around  which  the  first  beginnings  of  political  life  in 
Attica  grouped  themselves.  Afterwards  the  Cecropla  was  per- 
sonified under  the  name  Cecrops.  According  to  the  legend  Ceerops 
was  succeeded  by  Erichthonios,  the  latter  by  ErechtheuSf  the  two 
becoming  soon  united  into  one  person,  in  whom  the  Ereckiheion, 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  ErechtheuSf  on  the  Acropolis,  is  personified. 
The  legend  makes  EIrechtheus  the  founder  of  the  festival  of  Pcm- 
athenan  and  conqueror  of  Eumolpus  (L  e.  sweet  singer)  of  Eleusis, 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (story  of  her  daughter  Cori,  in 
the  lower  world  Proserpina;  the  Eleusinian  mysteries),  Eleusis  was 
united  with  Athens  into  one  community.  Erechtheus,  according  to 
the  legend,  was  succeeded  by  (Eneus,  the  latter  hy,  jEgeus,  the  father 
of  TheseuSy  the  national  hero  of  the  lomans  (p.  45). 

A  later  legend  tells  how  Danana,  brother  of  JEgtfptus^  came  from 
Upper  Egypt  to  Argos,  He,  too,  with  his  fifty  daughters,  the  Dan- 
aides,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Hypermnestra,  murdered  their  hus- 
bands, the  sons  of  ASgypiuSy  and  were  for  this  crime  condemned  to 
fill  the  bottomless  tub,  belongs  to  the  native  mythology.  The  Dan^ 
aides  are  the  springs  of  Argos,  which,  in  the  summer  time,  exert 
themselves  in  vain  to  satisfy  the  soil ;  the  water  which  gushes  from 
them  being  dried  up  in  the  chalky  cArth.  According  to  the  legend 
the  descendants  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra  ruled  in  Argos. 

On  the  other  hand  the  legend  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelopidaa 
from  Lvdia  to  Greece  seems  to  have  a  historical  foundation.  PdopSy 
son  of  king  TanUduSy  who  ruled  the  country  about  the  Sipylus,  came 
to  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  His  sons  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with  the 
help  of  Achceans  from  Phthiotis,  made  themselves  masters  of  Tiryns 
and  MydncSj  which  had  been  founded  by  Perseus,  Of  the  s<uis  of 
Atreus,  Agamemnon  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Argolis,  while 
Menelaus  became  king  of  Sparta  and  Messina.  The  biuldings  and 
sculptures  in  Mycense,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  AtridcBy  resemble 
Assyrian  art,  and  Assyrian  art  could  have  come  to  Greece  earliest 
by  way  of  Lydia. 

^  CurtiuB,  I.,  Griech.  Gtuch.^  I.  29  sqq. ;  Hist,  of  Greece^  I.  41. 
3  Cf.  Dunoker,  Geitch,  des  Alth.,  III.  (2  Auflage),  1  Kap.  4-d.    Oartia% 
Griech,  Gesch.j  I.  58;  BiMt,  of  Greece,  I.  73. 
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Cadmiu,  the  mythical  founder  of  the  Thehan  state,  is  the  per- 
•onification  of  Phcenician  colonization,  or  at  least  of  that  civilization 
which  Hellas  had  received  from  Phcenicia  (p.  18). 

The  national  heroes  of  6i*ecian  legend. 

The  myth  of  Heracles  QupwcX^Sy  Hercules),  son  of  Zeus  and  Alo- 
mbiOy  grew  up  out  of  the  union  of  various  religious,  historical,  and 
ethical  elements.  Heracles  was  in  the  heginning  an  actual  divinity 
whom  tradition,  in  the  course  of  time,  degraded  to  a  demi-god.  In 
him  are  united  the  Fhosnioian  Melkart  (p.  17)  and  5amf(m,  the  sun- 
god  of  Asia  Minor,  and  his  heroic  deeds  are  for  the  most  part  adapta- 
tions of  the  deeds  ascribed  to  these  two  divinities.  Heracles  is  at 
the  same  time  the  popular  symbol  brought  by  the  Phcsnicians  to  the 
eastern  Greeks,  ana  m>m  them  to  the  western  Greeks,  of  the  pioneer 
activity  of  the  ancient  settlements.  A  portion  of  the  mass  of  legends 
connected  with  Heracles  after  his  transformation  into  a  Greek  is  ex- 
plained by  later  historical  relations.  The  Dorians  adopted  him  as 
their  tribal  hero.  Their  kin^  called  themselves  his  descendants, 
HeraolidflB ;  from  him  they  derived  their  rights  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
Hence  his  rights,  in  the  legends,  not  only  over  MycimBf  in  opposition 
to  Eurustheusy  but  also  over  other  parts  of  the  peninsula  (Auj/las  in 
Elis,  Tyndarios  in  Sparta).  The  poetry  of  a  later  time,  regarding 
Hendes  as  an  ethical  conception,  presented  him  as  the  model  of 
heroism,  moral  force,  and  renunciation,  especially  of  willing  obedi- 
ence (the  12  labors  at  the  behest  of  EurysUieus;  the  choice  of  Her- 
cules). 

Theseus  (Oii^'c^f),  son  of  JEgeus,  the  descendant  of  Cecrops,  is  the 
family  hero  of  the  lonians,  and  of  the  Athenians  in  particular. 
He  cleared  the  road  from  Troezen,  where,  according  to  the  legend, 
he  was  bom,  ^Athens  (especially  the  isthmus),  of  robbers  {PeripheteSf 
Sinms,  Scmf^^Damastes  or  Procrustes),  so  that  the  lonians  of  the 
Peloponnesusimd  of  Attica  thenceforward  could  assemble  on  the 
isthmus  at  the  sacrifices  to  Poseidon.  Theseus  put  to  death  the 
Minotaur  in  Crete,  and  rescued  the  Athenian  youths  and  maidens 
sent  as  a  sacrifice  to  him.  He  conquered  at  Marathon  the  wild  bull 
which  is  said  to  have  likewise  come  from  Crete.  He  repulsed  the 
Amazons  who  made  an  attack  upon  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
the  rape  of  Antidpe.  These  three  myths  express  the  historical  fact 
of  the  liberation  of  Attica  from  the  tribute  which  it  owed  to  the 
Phoenicians  of  Cr^te  and  the  smaller  islands,  who  offered  human 
sacrifices  to  their  n)d  Moloch.  The  origin  of  the  story  of  the 
Amazons  is  to  be  found  in  the  virgin  servants  of  the  Phcenician 
poddess  Astarte,  who,  at  the  religious  ceremonies,  executed  dances 
m  armor.  The  lesend,  moreover,  ascribes  to  Theseus  the  union  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  the  separation  of  the 
people  into  the  three  orders:  Eupatridce  (nobles),  Geomori  (peasants), 
and  Demiurgi  (artizans),  whereas  the  arrangement  of  the  four 
ancient  classes  (Phyla):  Geleontes  (nobles),  HoplUes  (warriors), 
Argadeis  (artizans),  ^gicoreis  (shepherds)  was  referred  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  mythical  tribal  ancestor  of  the  Ionian  tribe,  Ion 
(p.  48). 
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The  Grecian  legends  adopted  Minos  (Mt^w),  also  originally  of 
FhoBnioian  origin,  and  transformed  him  into  a  Hero  of  the  Doziama 
who  dwelt  in  Crete  since  1000,  and  a  wise  leg^lator  and  suppressor 
of  piracy.    Advanced  civilization  existed  in  Crete  before  1500. 

Conoerted  enterprises  of  the  heroio  time. 
Expedition  of  the  Argonauts.     The  golden  fleece. 

Phrixos,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Minyie,  Athdmas  of  lolcos,  in  Thesealy, 
whom  his  father  was  about  to  sacrifice  to  Zeus  in  order  to  obtain  rain. 
fled  with  his  sister  Hdle,  on  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  who  waa 
ffiven  them  by  their  mother  Nephde,  Helle  during  the  journey  fell 
mto  the  sea,  which  is  now  called  Hellespont  (*<  sea  of  Helle  "),  near 
Abydos.  Phrixos  reached  Colchis^  on  the  Pontus  EuxlknuSy  and  king 
^etes.  The  ram  was  sacrificed,  the  golden  fleece  preserved  in  a 
grove  of  the  god  Ares,  guarded  by  a  dr^ron.  Jason,  nom  lolcos,  in- 
cited bv  his  uncle  PeUas,  sailed  m  the  ship  Argo  to  Colchis  at  the 
head  oi  a  band  of  heroes  consisting,  according  to  the  original  myth,  of 
MinysD  alone,  but  according  to  &e  later  legends  accompanied  by 
Heracles,  Theseus,  Castor,  R>llux,  Orpheus,  etc.  They  gained  po»- 
session  of  the  fleece  by  the  aid  of  the  enchantress  Media,  daughter 
of  ^Hes.  Return  to  lolcos.  Pellas  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Medea.  According  to  a  later  continuation  of  the  legend,  flight  of 
Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth,  where  Jason  fell  in  love  wiUi  GtaueOj 
the  daughter  of  the  king.  Medea  poisoned  Glauca,  and  killed  her 
own  children.  Medea  went  to  Athens  and  became  the  consort  of 
AEgeus. 

This  myth  seems  to  have  been  originally  purely  symbolical.  The 
golden  ram,  which  Nephele,  that  is,  the  "  cloud,"  sends,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  fertilizing  power  of  rain-douds.  The  cloud-ram  de- 
parts to  his  home,  the  land  of  the  sun-god.  His  fleece,  a  pledge  of 
blessing,  is  brought  back  by  Jason  (the  "  healer,"  tfp  **  bringer  of 
blessings  '*),  with  the  help  of  the  duighter  of  the  ^n  of  the  son, 
.£ete8,  who  is  learned  in  magic.  This  myth  was  afterwards  expanded 
and  localized  in  a  manner  which  hints  at  the  early  voyages  of  the 
Pelasgic  (p.  43)  Minyse.  The  principal  site  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  MinvsB  was  Orchom&ws  m  Bcsotia;  but  the  golf  of 
Pagdsce,  on  which  lolcos  is  situated,  is  the  scene  of  their  early  inter- 
course by  sea. 

War  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes. 

The  stoiy  of  (Edlpus  appears  in  its  simplest  form  in  Honser,  and 
was  expanded  by  the  Attic  tragic  poets.  OBdipns  (ol8tirovf),  son  of 
Jocasta,  and  Law  king  of  Thebes,  a  great-grandson  of  Cadmus,  is 
exposed,  in  infancy,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle  which  prophesied 
injury  to  his  parents.  He  was  rescued  and  brought  up  by  Pcipbas  in 
Corinth.  At  Delphi  he  kills  his  father,  without  recog^nizing  him, 
solves  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  (What  creature  is  there  which  goes 
on  4,  2,  and  3  feet  ?  Man,  in  childhood,  in  manhood,  in  old  age), 
becomes  kine  of  Thebes,  and  marries  his  own  mother.  When  his 
crime  is  made  known  to  him,  he  puts  out  his  eyes.  His  daughters 
Antigdne  and  Ismene*    Quarrels  of  his  sons  Eteddes  ('ErcoacX^s)  ami 
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PolynHcea  (noAnrcdnis).  Polynioes  attacks  Thebes  with  his  allies : 
AdnutuSf  TydeuSf  AmphiarOuSy  CapSneuSf  HipponUdan,  ParthenopcBua. 
The  hostile  brothers  laU  in  personal  contest;  of  the  otber  princes  all 
perish  bat  Creonj  the  uncle  of  the  brothers,  who  becomes  king  of 
Jliebes. 

War  of  the  Epi^oni. 

Ten  years  later,  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  (sons  of  the  SeTen\ 
Thebes  ^ptored  and  plundered.  Thersanderf  son  of  PolynlceSf  maoe 
king  of  Thebes. 

1193-1184.    Trojan  War. 

Priam  was  king  of  Troy,  or  Ilwm^  in  Asia  Minor;  his  consort  was 
Hee&a  (Hecabe).  Of  his  fifty  sons  the  following  appear  in  the 
legend :  Hector  (^rr«p),  whose  wife  is  Andromache,  and  Paris 
(Alexandroe).  The  latter  abducts  Helena  ('Ex^iny),  wife  of  MeneUha^ 
ii  Sparta.  The  noblest  princes  of  Greece  unite  to  bring  her  back. 
Agamemnon  of  Mycens^y  brother  of  Menelaus,  and  lei^er  of  the 
Greeks;  Sthendiu  of  Hryns;  Nestor  of  Pylos ;  Achilles  TAxiAXc^), 
kinff  of  the  Myrmidons  £rom  Fhthia  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Peleus  and 
the  Nereid  Thetis;  PaJtrodus;  Ajax  (Alas),  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Tela- 
mon  of  Salimis;  the  younger  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  leader  of  the 
Locrians;  Diomedes  of  Argos,  son  of  Tydeus;  Odysseus  of  Ithaca^ 
son  of  Laertes;  IdamSneuSy  of  Crete,  grandson  of  Minos,  etc. 

Among  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  from  Asia  Minor  are  :  Sarpidon 
and  Glaucus,  leaders  of  the  Lycians,  troops  from  Mysia,  Masonia  (in 
Lydia),  Paphlagonia,  and  Phrygia,  also  Thracians  and  Pasones  from 
tiie  other  side  of  the  strait. 

The  historical  kernel  of  this  ffreat  Grecian  legend  is,  perhaps,  the 
fact  of  a  military  expedition  of  Grecian  tribes  against  the  Trojans 
and  the  conquest  of  Troy;  eyeiything  else  in  the  story  is  mythical. 
Perchance  the  .£olian  colonisation  of  historic  times  (p.  49)  and  the 
ensoingcontests  with  the  native  population  gave  rise  to  the  romance 
of  th«7Frojan  war,  which  tradition  then  removed  to  the  time  before 
the  I>orian  migration.  The  prehistoric  existence  of  a  powerful  city 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  and  its  name  Tpo/iy  and  "lAiov,  is 


Connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  stories  of  the 
return  of  the  Grecian  princes.  The  miuder  of  Agamemnon  hy  his  wife 
Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour,  and  the  vengeance  of  his  children 
Onegies  and  Electro,  The  ten  years  wandering  of  Odysseus  and  hia 
many  adventures  (Polypkemus^  LastrygoneSj  Circe,  Calypso,  the 
Fhaeacians,  etc.). 

SECOND   PERIOD. 

From  tlia  Tbeasallan  and  Dorian  Migration  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Peraian  Warn.  (1104  (?)-500.) 

Migration  of  the  Thesstdians  from  Eplrus  to  the  valley  of  the 
Penius,  thenceforward  called  Thessaly.  Of  the  former  inhabitants, 
Motions,  part  became  serfs  (vcr^cu),  part  fled  the  country.    A  por* 
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tion  of  the  latter  conquered  Boeotia.  The  previous  inhahitants  of 
Boeotia,  probably  Pelasgians,  as  for  instance  the  Minyie  in  Orchome- 
nos,  and  the  Cadmeans  in  Thebes,  were  partly  subdued,  partly  scat- 
tered in  various  settlements.  Their  name  is  henceforward  un- 
known to  history. 

The  Dorians  were  likewise  driven  away  by  the  Thessalians.  They 
had  inhabited  the  country  about  the  Othrys  and  (Eta,  and  the  small 
mountainous  region  where  they  maintained  themselves  after  the  in- 
vasion, and  which  was  known  as  Doris.  That  portion  of  them  which 
emiflptted  also  took  the  southern  way.  Strengthened  by  ^tolian 
bands,  they  crossed  to  the  Peloponnesus  between  Naupactus,  where 
they  constructed  vessels,  and  the  promontory  of  Rhion.  This  is  the 
so-called 

1104  (?).^  Dorian  migration,  or  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dorians  and  ^tolians,  according  to 
the  story,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Heraclidsd  {Teme^ 
nusy  Cresphontes,  Aristodemits,  descendants  of  Heracles. 

The  conquerors  crossed  the  northern  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
without  making  a  settlement,  and  turned  towards  the  countries  on 
the  western  coast.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  the  Epeij  being 
subdued,  the  ^tdians  established  themselves  here,  and  founded  a  new 
commonwealth,  called  Elis.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the  ^tolians  and 
£pei,  sprang  the  new  tribe  of  the  Blei.  The  Dorians  passed  through 
southern  Arcadia,  probably  up  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  south  and  east  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
native  population,  consisting  of  Achieans  and  .£olians,  were  in 
part  expelled,  in  part  placed  m subjection;  while  in  some  regions  they 
gave  up  certain  territories  to  the  new-comers  by  treaty.  The  last 
was  the  case  in  Laconia,  where  the  native  chiefs  made  treaties  with 
the  invaders  and  thereby  received  for  a  time  zecog^tion  of  their 
princely  rights  and  support  in  their  supremacy. 

So  arose  in  Peloponnesus,  one  after  another,  but  slowly  and  after 
much  fighting  and  many  revolutions,  the'  following  Dorian  communi- 
ties: 1.  Meaaenia  (Cresphontes) ;  2.  Sparta  (Procles  and  Eurysth^nes^ 
ions  of  Aristodemus) ;  3.  Argoa  (  Temenus),  at  first  the  most  powerful 
jtate,  at  the  head  of  a  league,  to  which  Epidaurus  and  TrcBsbrty  under 
their  own  rulers,  belonged;  4.  Phliua;  5.  Bicyon;  6.  Corinth,  these 
three  containing  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  lived  among  the 
new  inhabitants  under  the  same  laws.  Outside  of  Peloponnesus:  7. 
Megara;  and  8.  the  island  JBgina  (Atyiva), 

The  remains  of  the  old  population,  the  Achasans,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes,  expelled  or  subjugated  the  jEgialian  lonians^  who 
inhabited  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  whole  region  was  henceforward  called  Achaia. 

1068  (?).     CodmB   (K69pos),  the  last  king  of  Athens,  fell  a  voU 
imtary  sacrifice  in  battle  against  the  Dorians. 
According  to  the  legend,   Codrus  was  the   son  of  the  Nestoriaii 
Melanthus,  who  had  fled  from  Pylos  to  Athens. 

^  See  p.  43,  note  1- 
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^Die  immediate  consequence  of  these  migrations  and  conquests  was 
the  practice  of  colonization,  on  a  great  scale,  which  at  iirst  ws^s  car- 
ried on  by  the  tribes  wliich  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes,  but 
in  which  the  conquering  Dorians  soon  took  active  part. 

The  Pelasgic  popiUation,  driven  from  Thessaly,  settled  partly  on 
the  peninsula  Chalddicey  partly  in  Crete,  and  partly  on  the  coast  of 
M^sia;  the  MinycR  from  lolcos,  and  Orchomenos  occupied  Lenmosy 
ImbrM,  Samothrace.    More  important  were  the 

1000-900  (?)     -ZBolieui,  Ionian,  Dorian  colonies  which 
settled  cdong  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  its  islands, 

JBoVkaai  and  Achsean  colonies:  MUylene  and  Methymna  on  the 
island  of  Lesbos;  Cyme  and  Smyrna  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor 
{Smyrna  afterwitfds  became  Ionian). 

The  loniansy  who  were  driven  away  by  the  Achteans,  fled  first  to 
Attica,  but  finally  founded  along  the  coast  of  Lydia  12  cities  with  a 
common  sanctuary  at  Panionium  on  Mycfile,  the  most  important  of 
which  were:  Miletus,  mother-city  of  more  than  80  colonies,  Eph&tuSf 
Phocasa  (p.  26),  CoUJjphdnf  and  occupied  the  islands  of  Samos  and 
Chhs. 

Dorian  colonies,  along  the  coast  of  Caria:  HcUioamassus  and  Cni- 
dut.  Dorians  and  Achceans  founded  settlements  in  Crete,  Rhodes f 
where  they  gradually  drove  out  the  Phoenicians,  in  Melos  and  in 
Thyra,  whence  in  631  the  colony  of  CyrSne  was  sent  out  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa. 

1000  (?).^    Homer  and  his  sncceaBorB  (Homeridss).    Iliad  and 
Odyssey. 

Constitiition  of  society  and  government.  During  the  heroic 
period,  and  at  the  beginning  of  historic  times,  we  find  everywhere  a 
patriarchal  monarchy,  the  hereditary  property  of  families  who  derived 
their  descent  from  the  gods.  In  the  historic  times  gradual  formation 
in  all  states  of  a  rqi>ublican  constitution,  partly  through  the  eiidnction, 
partly  throug^h  the  expulsion,  of  the  old  dynasties.  This  republican 
constitution  was  at  first  aristocratic;  later,  in  most  states,  democratic^ 
frequently  reaching  the  latter  state  through  the  intervening  suprem- 
acy of  a  Tyrant  (l^iwryos),  a  name  applied  to  every  one  who  attained 
supreme  power  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  originally  not  conveying  the 
idea  of  an  arbitrary  or  cruel  government. 

The  democracy  of  antiquity  was  not,  however,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  majority  of  the  inhdtitarUs,  but  in  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  citizens,  took  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  commonwealth.  In 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  the  majority  of  the  population  consisted, 
not  of  oitixens,  but  of  slaves.^  Democracies  in  the  modem  sense 
were  almost  unknown  in  ancient  times. 

In  Doric  Sparta  the  population  consisted  of  three  classes,  strictly 
distinct  from  one  another:  1.  Spartiatas  (Sirapriaroi,  comprising  iftoioh 

1  The  Grecian  statements  ooncerniog  the  epoch  of  Homer  differ  almost  five 
kondred  rears  from  one  another. 

*  Cf .  fiedker,  Ckaricles  (trans.),  361;  and  Sohoemann,  Antiqmitie$  qf 
Greece,  L  100  foil. 
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i  e.  those  having  full  rights,  and  ^ofutiov^  i.  e.  those  of  less  meaasy 
who  could  not  furnish  the  required  contribution  to  the  Syssites)  di- 
Tided  into  three  Phyke,  each  composed  of  10  ObsB  (wiSo/);  these  were 
the  Dorian  conquerors,  who  occupied  the  fertile  portions  of  the  La- 
conian  territory,  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  lowlands  extending 
to  the  sea;  2.  Laoedasmonians  or  Perioeci  (rtpioueoif  i.  e.  they  who  dweU 
round  about),  descendants  of  those  Achieans  who  had  submitted  to 
the  conquerors  by  treaties.  They  were  free,  but  payed  dues,  as  trib- 
utary property-holders  and  small  land-owners,  and  were  without 
political  rights,  but  were,  however,  bound  to  military  service;  3. 
Heiots  (from  ftXcorcf,  "prisoners''?),  serfs  of  the  state.  They  were 
divided  among  the  Spartiat»  by  lot,  and  tilled  their  lands,  paying  to 
their  lords  a  Hxed  portion  of  the  harvest.  The  number  of  the  Periwd 
was  almost  four  times  that  of  the  SpartiaUz,  while  the  number  of  the 
Helots  was,  perhaps,  from  2  to  3  timee  as  great  as  that  of  the  P^ 
ricBci, 

820  (?)•    Constitution  and  Laws  of  Lyourfirus. 

Lycurgus  (AviroGpyof),  according  to  tradition  of  royal  descent,  and 
guardian  of  the  youn^  king  CharUauSf  arranged  the  relation  of  the 
three  classes,  as  described  suMve,  according  to  settled  principles.  His 
code  of  laws  was  for  the  SpartiatsB  alone.  The  form  of  government 
was  an  aristocratic  repubhc,  in  spite  of  the  two  hereditary  kings 
(generals,  high  priests,  judges).  Both  kings  must  be  of  the  Ueraclid 
race,  one  a  member  of  the  AffidcR  (from  Agisy  son  of  Eurystheus),  the 
other  of  the  Ewryponlidai  (from  Eurypon,  grandson  of  "rrocles;  see 
p.  48).  The  Council  of  Elders  (ytpowrLf  28  Grerontes,  at  least  60  years 
of  ag^,  elected  for  life)  under  the  two  kings  as  presiding  officers  had: 
1.  the  previous  discussion  of  everything  tlutt  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
popular  assembly;  2.  jurisdiction  over  capital  crimes.  The  popular 
assemblv  (&Ala),  consisting  of  all  Spartiatse  over  thirty  years  of  age, 
who  had  not  lost  their  political  rights,  had  no  right  of  initiation,  and 
decided  without  debate.  At  a  later  period  the  five  Ephora,  i.  e.  in- 
spectors (for  the  5  wards)  who  had  probably  existed  before  Lycurgus, 
acquired  great  power  (p.  56). 

-Assignment  of  an  hereditary  landed  estate  to  every  Spartan  family, 
which  had  lost  its  possessions  since  the  conquest;  equal  division  of 
the  Helots,  or  slaves  of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  tilling  these 
lands.  No  new  division  of  all  landed  property.^  (Tradition  makes 
Lycurgus  divide  the  huid  into  9000  (4500  ?)  lots  for  the  Spartiate, 
and  30,000  for  the  Peri<Bci.)  Establishment  of  social  unions  or  com- 
pulsory clubs  (<ricfi¥cU)f  whose  members  ate  together,  even  in  time  of 
peace  :  Phiditia  or  Syssitia,  Children  were  brought  up  in  common, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  Spartan  warrior-nobles  dwelt  together. 
The  Crypteia  (icpw^rtfo),  an  organized  guard  over  the  Helots  by  young 
Spartans,     No  actual  hunting  of  the  Helots.' 

776.      First  Olympiad,  that  is,  the  first  year  in  whick 

»  Grote,  ITift.  of  Greece  (Boston,  1861),  11.  393  foil. 
S  Solioeniaiui,  Antiq.  of  Greece,  1. 195. 
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the  name  of  the  Olympian  victor  was  recorded.     (The  first  was 
Coroibus.) 

Olympian  games  (raised  to  greater  importance  since  820,  by  the  par- 
ticipation of  Sparta  ?) ;  Nemean  games  since  573,  in  honor  of  i^us, 
Isthmean  games  (Poseidon,  since  582),  and  Pythian  games  (Apollo,  en- 
larged after  590).     Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  founded,  according 


to  tradition,  at  the  command  of  the  god,  bv  Cretans  (i.  e.  Dorians) 

ror  common  worship  (per- 
formance of  sacrifices),  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Delphic. 


from  Cnosus.    Amphictyonies,  societies  lor  common  worship  (per- 


734.     Foundation  of  Syracuae  ^  by  the  Corinthian  Archias, 
743-724.  (?)   First  Messenlan  war.     Aristodemus  king  of  the  Mes- 
senians.     Defence  of  Ithome.     Those  Messenians  that  did  not 
emigrate  became  tributary.    A  part  of  the  land  was  confis- 
cated as  conauered  territory. 
706.     Foundation  oi  Tarentom  by  the  Spartan  Phalanthus, 
645-^28. '    Second  Measenian  war.    AristomSnes.    Defence  of  Ira 
(E7po),  for  nine  years.    The  Athenian  bard  Tyrteeus  accom- 
panied the  Spartans.    After  the  fall  of  Ira  the  greater  part 
of  the  Messenians  fled  to  Sicily;  Zanclei  also,  was  occupied  by 
them,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  name  Mesaana 
before  the  fifth  century.^    The  remaining  Messenians  became 
Helots. 
In  Athena  government  of  the  nobles  (EupatridcR)  since  the  death 
of  Codrus  (1068  ?).    The  chief  officers  of  state  were  the  Archona, 
at  first  (1067-753)  chosen  for  life,  from  the  family  of  Codrus  ex- 
elosivdy,  afterwards  (752-683^  elected  for  ten  years,  the  first  four 
only  bemg  of  the  family  of  Codrus,  the  rest  taken  from  the  Eupa- 
triaa  in  general. 

From  682  on  there  were  nine  archonB  chosen  every  year,  and 
serving  only  one  year,  taken  from  the  Eupatridos  alone,  and  chosen 
by  them  alone.    These  were:    1.  Archon  Eponymus  (i.  e.  he  from 
whom  the  year  is  named),  the  presiding  officer.    2.  BasileuSj  i.  e. 
king  of  the  sacrifices,  high  priest.    3.  Pdemarchus,  at  first  leader  of 
the  army,  afterwards,  when  the  military  command  was  entrusted  to 
Strateges  by  turn,  only  superintendent  of  military  affairs;  the  other 
six  were  Thetmotheto^  judges,  heads  of  the  department  of  justice. 
Cir.  621.     Laws  of  the  Archon  Draco.     No  alteration  of  the  consti- 
tution, only  reform  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  law  relating 
to  debts,  introducing  great  severity,  frequent  use  of  the  death 
penalty,  and  heavy  tines.     Hence  later  known  as  the  *'  Law  of 
Draco,  written  with  blood." 
€24?    Insnrrection  of  Cylon,  who,  with  the  assistance   of  his 
father-in-law  TheagSnes,  tyrant  of  Me^&ra,  seized  the  Acropo- 
lis.   Cylon  was  driven  into  banishment  by  the  Archon  MegacleSy 
of  the  &mily  of  the  AlcnusonidoRy  and  his  followers  were  put  to 

1  Concerning  the  date  of  the  foundation,  see  Holm,  Geach.  Sicilieit*^  I. 
ni  Hiq. 

s  According  to  Dunoker,  Getch,  de*  AUherth.^  and  Curtias,  I.  240.  Ao- 
•ording  to  the  older  but  very  doubtful  assumption,  685-^68. 

•  Holm,  Geach.  BicUient,  I.  200. 
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death  while  clinging  for  protection  to  the  altars.    On  account 
of  this  sacrilege  the  Archons  for  the  year  were  banished.     Re- 
ligions purification  of  Athens  by  EpinienXdes  of  Cnossus. 
Solon,  of  the  family  of  the   Nelidse,   gained  great  influence  by 

the  recapture  of  Salamis,  wliich  had  been  taken  by  the  Megarseans, 

and  through  his  share  in  the 

600-o90.  ^  First  sacred  w^ar  against  Crisa  and  Cirrkoy  whose  in- 
habitants had  robbed  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  Delphi.  The 
Amphyctyonies  destroyed  both  cities  after  a  long  contest ;  the 
inhabitants  were  enslaved  and  their  land  consecrated  to  the 
Pythian  Apollo. 
Growing  dissatisfaction  in  Athens  with  the  government  of  the 

nobility,  and  internal  disorders.     The  citizens  were  divided  into  three 

parties:  1.  The  great  land-owners  of  the  plain  (oi  ix  rov  rtZiov),  the 

JHupatridcB.    2.  The  peasants  of  the  mountainous  districts  (iidxpuu). 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  (irdpa\oi)f  a  well-to-do  midole  class. 

594.  Solon,  while  Archon  Eponymus,  being  aathorized 
by  a  special  enactment  to  negotiate  between  the  aristoc- 
racy and  the  people,  proposed  and  carried  out  at  first  the 
Beisachtheia  (i.  e.  the  removal  of  burdens),  whereby  debts 
secured  by  mortgage  were  reduced  about  27%  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  standard  of  coinage;  the  Attic  or  EubcBon 
talent  ^$1078.87)  mstead  of  the  Aginetan  talent  ($1630.50) ; 
personal  security  for  debts  was  ab<Hished,  and  all  money  fines 
as  yet  unpaid  were  remitted.  Amnesty  for  all  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  political  rights  (&r<fioi).  Return  of  the 
Alcmteonidae. 

The  Ck>iistitution  ajid  Laws  of  Solon  were  established 
for  the  oitizens  (iroAirat)  only.  Excluded  from  all  political  rights 
were:  1.  The  metcsci  (/itroiKoif  foreigners  not  citizens,  but  living  in 
Athens  under  protection  of  the  government),  who  were  regarded 
in  law  as  minors,  and  req^uired  to  be  represented  by  a  patron 
(wpoaTdrns)  who  was  a  citizen,  in  all  legal  transactions.  2.  The 
slaves  (SovAof). 

The  two  latter  classes  formed  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  her  most  prosperous  days  the  citizens  of  Athens  may  be  estimated 
at  90,000,  the  metaeci  at  45,000,  the  slaves  at  360,000.  So  that  in 
the  period  of  most  extreme  democracy  the  sovereign  people  formed 
a  smcdl  minority  of  the  population.  ^ 

Division  of  all  citizens,  for  purposes  o'  military  service  and  the 
exercise  of  political  rights,  into  classes,  according  to  income  received 
from  property  in  land,  no  regard  being  paid  to  movable  property  of 
any  kind.  The  unit  of  measure  was  the  medimnus  (52.53  liter),  for 
grain  and  vegetables;  the  metretes  (39.39  liter),  for  wine  and  olive 
oil.     The  following  four  classes  were  formed:  — 

1.  Pentakosiomeaimnif  men  whose  estates  brought  in  a  nunimum  of 
500  medimni  and  metretes. 

1  According:  to  Ourtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  I.  281.    The  date  formerly  »& 
tepted  was  596-586. 
^  Cf.  Bohoexnann,  Anfiq.  of  Greece,  I.  348,  353. 
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2.  KnighU  (ImrtTsY  yield  of  estates  300-600  medimni. 

3.  ZeuffUcB  (L  e.  they  who  work  their  land  with  one  span  of  mules), 
yield  of  estates  at  least  150  medimni. 

4.  TheteSf  comprising  all  who  owned  land  yielding  less  than  150 
medimni,  or  possessed  no  land,  but  were  either  day  laborers  in  the 
country,  or  artisans,  sailors,  tradesmen  in  the  city. 

Taxation  consisted  in  the  duty  of  the  citizens,  as  arranged  in  these 
four  classes,  to  systematically  supply  ships,  horses,  and  arms  for  mili- 
tary service.  The  members  of  the  ^rsl  three  classes  served  as  hoplUe$ 
(drXrrm),  heavy  armed  foot-soldiers;  members  of  ihejirst  two  classes 
served  also  in  case  of  need  as  cavalry,  furnishing  their  own  horses, 
while  members  of  the  Jirst  class  furnished  ships  for  the  fleet  at  their 
own  expense,  for  which  purpose  they  were  enrolled  in  48  naucrari»; 
the  Ihetes  were  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  light-armed  foot,  or 
upon  the  fleet,  only  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion.  There  was 
no  other  reg^ular  taxation  of  citizens;  state  officials  served  without 
pay,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  commonwealth  were  covered  bjy 
the  yield  of  the  mines,  which  were  state  property,  by  fines,  by  a  poll- 
tax  laid  on  the  meUxci,  and  by  the  harbor  dues.  When  extraordinary 
taxes  were  necessary,  they  were  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  classes 
described  abore,  the  fourth  class,  however,  being  exempt. 

After  the  time  of  Solon,  the  nine  archons  were  taken  from  the  first 
class;  every  citizen  had  a  vote  in  their  election.  The  council  (/SovX^) 
of  400,  formerly  chosen  from  the  Eupatridce  alone,  was  henceforward 
open  to  all  citizens  of  the^rs^  three  classes  over  thirty  years  old.  The 
popular  assembly  {iiacXriala)  consisted  of  aU  citizens  over  twenty  years 

The  Areopagus  (from  "Apcios  Tdtyost^  Hill  of  Ares,  or  Mars),  the  an- 
cient court  which  had  jurisdiction  over  murder  and  arson,  and  a  general 
supervision  oyer  the  entire  administration  of  the  state,  was,  after  this 
time,  composed  of  archons  who  had  retired  from  office.  Legal  mat- 
ters were  adjusted  by  the  heliasts  (^Auurrai,  so  called  from  the  halls, 
ilkudoy  where  they  sat),  bodies  having  something  of  the  nature  of  both 
iudffe  and  jury,  and  consisting  of  citizens  over  thirty  years  old,  chosen 
by  Uie  thesmothetcB,  out  of  a  list  of  6000  citizens  which  was  formed 
by  lot 

This  thufcratic  constitution  of  Solon  paved  the  way  from  aristocracy 
to  democracy.  In  itself  it  was  essentially  conservative,  since  the 
larger  landed  estates  were  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles. 
Solon  also  established  a  code  of  la'ws  for  regulating  the  entire  civil 
life,  which  was  not  completed  until  later. 

Solon  left  Athens  for  ten  years.  Travels  in  eastern  Asia,  Crete, 
and  Egypt.  New  party  divisions  in  Athens.  The  nobles  were  led 
W  Lycurgus:  the  nuddle  class  by  the  Alcmseonid  MegHcles;  the  poorer 
classes  by  JPisistrStus,  who,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Solon,  who 
had  returned  to  Athens  and  was  now  an  old  man,  constantly  gained 
new  supporters,  and  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  Acropolis. 

1  The  hill  only  was  so  called  by  the  ancients.    Tne  court  was  known  as  4  '» 
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560-^27-     PlBistratUB  (nciatcrrparos),  tyrant  of  Athens. 

Emigration  of  Athenian  nobles,  under  MiUiades  the  elders  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  Solon  left  Athens  again  and  went  to  Asis. 
Minor.  Conversation  with  Crossus  in  Sardes  (see  p.  26).  He  died 
(659)  at  Soli,  in  Cyj^  f?). 

Pisistratus  ruled  in  Athens  under  the  forms  of  the  Solonian  consti' 
tution,  which  he  did  not  revoke.  Ho  managed  that  the  people  shotdd 
always  choose  archons  who  suited  him.  Driven  out  by  a  coalition 
of  the  nobles  and  the  moderates,  559,  he  returned  five  years  later 
(554).  A  second  time  exiled  in  552,  he  again  regained  his  power 
after  eleven  years  absence,  and  ruled  without  further  interrup- 
tion from  541  to  527.  New  emigration  of  noble  families,  particu- 
larlv  that  of  the  Alcmaxmidas,  Pisistratus  conducted  his  government 
until  his  death,  with  mildness  and  wisdom,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his 
son, 

527-510.    Hippias  ('Iinrfos),  under  whom 

519.  PlaUxcR  seceded  from  the  Boeotian  League  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  Boeotians  were  defeated  by  the 
Athenians.  Hippias  conducted  the  government  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  father,  until  his  brother,  Hipparchiu,  was  murdered 
by  Harmodius  (^'ApfidSios^  and  AristogUcn  (^Apioroy^lrmv)  in  514. 
(See  Thucydides,  YI.  54-^9,  where  he  criticises  the  traditional 
tiede  of  Harmodius  and  Anstogiton.)  Hippias  took  a  cruel 
revenge,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  exiled  nobles  (C/w- 
thenes  at  the  head  of  the  AlcmasonidoB)  in  connection  with  a 
Spartan  armv  under  CleomSnes,  He  took  refuge  with  Darius, 
king  of  Persia. 

508*  Beforms  of  Clisthenes  (KAcur^ci^),  son  of  Mega- 
oles,  grandson  of  Clisthenes,  of  Sicyon. 

This  was  not  only  a  change  in  the  constitution,  but  a  social  reform 
as  well.  The  constitution  of  Solon  was  not,  however,  repealed,  but 
only  further  developed  in  a  democratic  manner,  without  as  yet  intro- 
ducing equal  political  rights  of  all  citizens.  The  Solonian  arrange- 
ment of  classes  for  purposes  of  taxation  remained;  the  archonship 
was  as  before  restricted  to  the  first  class,  and  membership  of  the 
council  to  the  first  three  classes. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  now  indebted  to  the  Alo- 
mseonidee,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  temple,  the  four  old  Athenian 
tribes  (^vAoO,  GeleorUes,  HopUteSy  Argddeis,  ASaicorei*(;p,  45),  which 
Solon  hiaui  len  in  existence,  were  set  aside,  and  there  were  substituted 
for  them  ten  new  tribes,  which  were  political  and  religious  unions. 
These  new  tribes  did  not  form  connected  territorial  divisiona.^ 
Each  tribe  consisted  of  ten  demes,  or  local  communities,  which,  bow- 
ever,  were  not  contiguous,  but  were  scattered  about  the  country  and 
interspersed  tcith  demes  belonging  to  other  tribes.  In  all  there  were  100 
demes,  later  174.  This  arrangement  was  designed  to  break  up  the 
local  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  old  patri- 
archal condition  of  things,  whereby  only  nobles  and  large  land-ownen 

1  Donoker,  lY.  454;  Sohoemann,  Antiq,  qf  Greece^  I.  869. 
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could  hold  the  position  of  demarch  (9iifiapxos),  the  presiding  officer  of 
a  community. 

Henceforward  every  two  demes  formed  a  naucrary,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  fit  out  and  man  a  trireme  (a  vessel  with  three  banks  of 
oars);  whereas  the  old  division  of  Attica,  made  in  682,  into  48  nau- 
eronety  had  been  based  on  the  old  politiohreliaious  division  into  tribes 
and  pkratriee.  These  phrairies  (fparpbut  12),  tne  subdivisions  of  the  old 
tribes  (^vAoi),  were  untouched  by  the  reform  of  Clisthenes,  bat  they 
were  redncod  to  the  condition  of  religions  corporations  for  keeping 
lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  defdhs,  but  witnout  political  impor- 
tance. 

The  council  (BovX^)  was  increased  from  400  to  600  members,  flft^ 
for  each  tribe;  and  each  of  these  sets  of  fifty  presided  in  the  council 
for  the  tenth  part  of  a  year  (prytany,  wpuraif^U);  the  members  of 
these  presiding  committees  of  fifty  were  dUed  prytanies.  Instead  of 
four  popular  assemblies  in  a  year,  as  formerly,  ten  were  held  henco- 
forward. 

508.    The  Athenian  nobility,  headed  by  leagffras^  with  the  help  of 
a  Spartan  army  under  CleomSnes,  brought  about  a  short  re- 
action.   Clisthenes  fled;  the  Acropolis  was  delivered  to  the 
Spartans  by  a  treacherous  archon.    A  revolt  of  the  Athenian 
populace  compelled  Cleom&i&es  to  make  a  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation :  withdrawal  of  the  Spartans  without  arms,  and  sur- 
render of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy.    The  latter  were  put 
to  death,  and  Clisthenes  was  recalled. 
608.    An  expedition  of  the  Spartans  against  Athens  under  their  kings, 
CleomSnes  and  Demerfttus,  at  the  head  of  their  Peloponnesian 
allies,  was  broken  up  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Spartan  kings. 
The  allies  of  the  Spartans,  the  Baotians  and  the  Chalcidians 
from  j&titoi,  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians.    The  latter  con- 
quered a  part  of  Euboaa,  and  apportioned  4000  peasant  holdings 
among  Attic  farmers,  who  retained  their  Athenian  citizenship. 
The  Athenian  democracy  derived  an  accession  of  streng^  from  a 
reduction   in  the  powers  of  the  archons.    The  place  of  holding  the 
popular  assembly  was  changed  from  the  market-place  (&7op«(),  where, 
according  to  a  custom  sanctified  by  its  antiquity,  the  first  archon 
presided,  to  the  rocky  hill  of  the  rnyx ;  and  the  duty  of  presiding 
m  the  popular  assembly  and  in  the  council  was  fixed  upon  an  offi- 
cer (^MTrdnit),  who  was  chosen  by  lot  from  the  prytany,  for  the  time 
being,  and  who  was  changed  every  dav.    This  officer  also  held  the 
kevB  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  the  archives.    It  is  uncertain  how  far 
ChsthSnes  had  introduced  the  use  of  the  lot,  in  selecting  state  offi- 
cials .(of  course,  only  from  the  numbers  of  qualified  candidates). 
Election  of  ten  Strategic  one  from  e^ch  tribe,  each  of  whom  had  by 
turns  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which  formerly  belon^^d  to  the 
archon  polemarchus.    The  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
ChesmothetsB  to  the  heliasts,  which  had  Deen  introduced  before  Solon 
for  certain  cases,  was  now  extended  to  all  cases.     Establishment  of 
the  ostraoiam  (borpaicMr/u^f,  used  until  417J,  i.  e.  the  power  of  the 
mvereign  popular  assembly  to  decree,  by  means  of  a  secret  balloty 
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with  bits  of  pottery  (6trrpaKa)f  the  banishment  of  any  citizen  who  en- 
dangered the  public  liberty,  without  process  of  law.^ 

In  PeloponneBCS,  during  this  period  of  internal  development  at 
Athens,  Sparta  had  beoome  the  first  power.  Soon  after  the  first 
Messenian  war,  an  essential  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  Ephors 
had  taken  place  (under  king  Theopompus).  About  560,  another  re- 
form had  l]«en  accomplished  by  the  Geront  ChUon,  with  the  aid  and 
religious  consecration  of  Epimenides  of  Cnossus,  which  completed  the 
aristocratic  form  of  goyemment  at  Sparta,  and  gave  increased  strength 
to  the  commonwealth.  The  Ephors  received  an  extraordinary  Sis- 
ciplinary  power  over  every  individual,  not  excepting  even  the  kings. 
The  power  of  the  latter  gradually  dwindled  to  a  shadow.  After  &o 
victory  at  Thyrea  (549^,  the  power  of  Argos,  which  in  the  seventh 
century  had  again  attamed,  under  King  Pludon,  a  transient  increase, 
was  broken,  and  the  Argive  league  was  dissolved.  The  Bpartan 
state,  which  was  everywhere  the  opponent  of  tyranny  and  the  pro- 
tector of  republican-aristocratic  governments,  became  the  leader  of 
a  league  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  and  claimed  the  Hegemony  over 
all  the  Hellenic  cantons. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

From  the  beglmiing  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the  loss  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Battle  of  Chseronea.    500-338. 

500-449.    Persian  wars. 

500-494.  Revolt  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  against  the  Persians  (p.  28). 
The  assistance  rendered  them  by  Athens  and  Eretria  was  the 
immediate  oanse  of  the  attempt  of  the  Persians  to  subjugate 
European  Greece. 

493-479.    Attack  of  the  Persians  upon  the  Greeks. 


493  (492  ?).  First  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece, 
under  Maxdoniiis. 

The  land  force  subdued  the  coast  of  Thrace;  the  fleet  conquered 
the  island  of  Thasos,  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  submitted  volun- 
tarily. The  Persian  armv,  surpris^  by  a  Thracian  tribe,  suffered 
great  loss;  the  fleet  was  lor  the  most  pajt  destroyed  by  a  storm  off 
die  promontory  of  Athos,    Mardonius  thereupon  aecided  to  return. 

Construction  of  citadels  on  the  Thracian  coast  to  serve  as  poinU 
of  support  in  future  campaigns  :  Byzantium,  Sestos,  Abdira,  received 
Persian  garrisons. 

491.  The  Persian  heralds,  who  required  signs  of  submission  (water 
and  earth),  were  sacrilegiously  murdered  at  Sparta  and  Athens 
The  Cydades  and  jEgina  promised  submission  to  Persia.  The 
Athenians  received  from  the  Spartans  ^ginetan  hostages. 

490.     Second  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  un- 

^  The  ostracism  wa»  In  no  Bcnse  a  sentence  or  a  juridical  decision,  but  « 
purely  {)oliucal  act  uf  the  liighebt  power  in  the  state. 
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der  ArtaphemeB  (the  youn^  nephew  of  Darius)  and  an 
older  general,  the  Mede  Datis. 

A  fleet  of  600  triremes  and  the  same  number  of  transports,  with 
100,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry  on  board,  crossed  the  ^gean  sea. 
After  destroying  the  city  of  Naxos,  the  Persians  landed  in  Euboea. 
The  city  of  Eretria  was  stormed,  aiid  taken  by  treachery  ;  those  of 
the  inhabitants  who  were  not  put  to  death  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
the  great  king  at  Susa.  By  the  advice  of  Hippias  (p.  64^  the  Per- 
sians landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  and  encamped  in  tne  vicinity 
of  Mardthon. 

At  Athens  the  entire  military  power  of  the  city  (9-10,000  Hop- 
Utes)'  was  called  to  arms  under  the  ten  Strategi  of  the  ten  tribes, 
among  whom  were  ArisMeSy  l^hemistdcles,  and  BliltiadeB  ^the 
yoonger),  who  had  been  recalled  from  the  Chersonese.  The  Athenians 
eroased  tlie  Brilessus  and  advanced  to  meet  the  Persians;  they  en- 
camped in  face  of  the  enemy  for  nine  days  in  a  position  strengthened 
by  entrenchments,  and  whence  they  covered  the  road  to  Athens.  Re- 
inforced by  1000  Plat«ans,  they  attacked  the  Persians  without  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  sought  from 
Sparta.  It  is  probable  that  the  Persians  had  at  this  time  embarked  a 
portion  of  their  army,  especially  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
second  landing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Athens.  After 
hard  fighting  uie  Athenians  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 

490.  12  September.     Battle  of  Marathon, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miltiades. 

The  plan  of  the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens  from  the  sea  was 
prevented  by  a  forced  march  of  the  army  back  to  the  city.    The  Per- 
tian  fleet  returned  to  Asia  Minor.    Hippias  died  in  Lcmnos. 
^9.    Ill-considered  and  unsuccessful  attack  of  Miltifides,  who  had 
been  clothed  with  unrestricted  power  as  military  commander, 
upon  Paros,    Miltifides,  on  his  return  to  Athens  wounded,  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  complaint  of  Xanthippus,  and  con- 
demned to  pay  the  costs  of  the  expedition,  amounting  to  fifty 
talents,  which  sum  was  paid  by  his  son  Cimonf  after  the  death 
of  his  father. 

Aiiatidefl  and  ThemiBtooles  were  now  the  leading  statesmen  at 
Athens.  The  latter  devoted  special  attention  to  increaae  and  im- 
proTement  of  the  fleet,  the  necessity  of  which  was  proved  to  tlie 
Athenians  by  an  unsuccessful  war  with  jEgina^  which  occurred  at 
this  time,  and  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  hire  ships  from  the 
Corinthians.*  On  the  motion  of  Themistocles,  the  income  from  the 
rilver  works  at  Laurium  were  spent  upon  the  fleet,  and  20  triremes 
were  built  every  year. 

483.  As  the  growing  rivalry  between  Aristides  and  Themistocles 
endangered  the  commonweal,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  council 
the  assembly  decided  between  the  two  men  by  the  ostracism 
(p.  55).  Aristides  was  condemned  to  ten  years'  exile  from 
Athens  by  more  than  6000  votes. 

1  Bancker,  Gesck.  d.  Alterihum,  IV.  673.   Curtius  Hist.  ofGrecct^  U.  246 
*  Oortiua,  liiU.  of  Ortece,  II.  *j(J2. 
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Themistdcles  urging  the  fortification  of  Pinens,  a  strong  wall  was 
built,  the  foundations  of  which  are  yet  visible,  which  also  enclosed 
the  small  harbors  of  Munychia  and  Zea  on  the  southeast  of  Pineus. 
Radical  reform  of  the  naval  department.  The  naucraries  (p.  55), 
which  had  not  been  able  to  furnish  all  the  ships  needed  by  the  state, 
since  the  year  500  b.  c,  were  dissolved,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
a  new  arrangement  known  as  the  trierarchies.  The  building  of  ships 
and  the  supply  of  the  more  essential  portions  of  their  equipment  were 
undertaken  Dv  the  state;  the  completion  of  the  equipment,  the  repairs^ 
and  the  supplies  of  the  crew,  during  service,  of  one  ship  was  assigned 
as  a  service  due  the  state  (Acirovpy/a)  to  one  well-to-ao  citizen,  who 
in  return  was  appointed  trierarch,  or  commander-in-ohief  of  the 
ship.  Whereas  m  the  naucraries  the  expenses  of  the  ships  had 
fallen  exdusivelv  upon  the  Pentakosiamedtmni  (L  e.  the  large  land- 
owners, p.  52),  all  oitizens,  whether  land-oumen  or  not,  whose  property 
exceeded  a  certain  standard  could  be  called  upon  for  this  purpose, 
and  voere  entitled  to  the  honor  of  the  trierarchy,^ 

481-480.  Third  expeditioD  of  the  Persians  against  Greece^ 
under  Xerxes. 

This  expedition,  planned  by  Darius,  was  carried  out  by  his  son 
Xerxes,  after  extensive  preparations.  PisistratuSf  son  of  Hippias, 
aud  DemarStus,  the  deposed  king  of  Sparta,  accompanied  Xerxes  on 
the  expedition. 

Construction  of  a  canal  at  Acanthus  by  the  force  on  the  fleet 
and  the  subject  Thracians,  to  avoid  the  storms  about  Mt.  Atho^. 
Bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  between  Sistos  and  Abydos,  built  by 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  laborers.  Erection  of  large  mag««ifi^«  in 
Asia  Minor  and  on  the  coast  of  Thracia. 

481.    The  troops  from  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  empire 
assembled  at  Critalla  in  Cappadocia,  whence  they  were  con- 
ducted to  Sardes  by  the  king  in  person. 
480.    In  the  spring  departure  from  Sardes  (about  900,000  men). 
March  through  Mysia,    Passage  of  the  Hellespont,  lasting 
seven  days.     March  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,     Passage 
of  the  fleet  (more  than  1300  triremes,  among  which  were  over 
400  Grecian  ships  from  Asia  Minor)  through  the  canal  at 
Acanthus, 
After  the  Greeks  had  given  up  the  plan  of  defending  the  pass  of 
Tempe,  the  Persian  army  traversed  Thessaly  without  opposition.    Not 
only  the  ThessaHans,  but  also  the  Boeotian  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
PlatCBOS  and  Thespia,  sent  the  king  symbols  of  submission. 

480.  July*  Battle  of  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  at  Ther- 
mopylas  (i.  e.  warm  gates,  a  pass  at  the  foot  of  CaUi- 
drdmus,  near  hot  springs)  against  the  army  of  Xerxes. 

Tlie  Spartan  king  Leonidaa,  defended  the  pass  of  Thermopylie, 
with  about  6000  Hoplites,  among  whom  were  300  Spartiaict<t  and 
1000  Lacedsemonian  Periaecif  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 

1  Boeokh,  PtUfUc  Economy  of  the  Athenian*  (Lamb's  trans.),  869,  695-745 
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PenumSy  while  1000  Phocians  enarded  the  footpath  oyer  (Eta.  The 
Persiaofl,  guided  over  this  paui  by  the  traitor  EpMaUes^  drove  back 
the  Phocians  and  attacked  the  Grecian  army  in  the  rear.  Leonldas 
ordered  the  Peri<Bci  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  to  retire,  and  died 
a  heroic  death  with  his  300  Spartiatse  and  700  Thespians,  who  re- 
fused to  leaye  him.  The  ThebanSf  who  had  fought  under  Leonldas 
against  their  will,  laid  down  their  arms;  part  of  them  were  cut  down: 
part  branded,  at  the  king's  command,  aind  sent  back  to  Thebes.  At 
the  same  time 

480«    Indecisive  searfight  at  Artemisium, 

a  promontory  and  temple  at  the  northern  point  of  Eubcea, 
Daring  the  first  day  about  280  Grecian  ships,  under  conduct  of  the 
Spartan  EuryhiUdes,  fought  against  the  Persian  fleet,  under  Ach(»- 
mines,  which  was  weakened  through  losses  by  storms,  and  the  dis- 
patch of  200  ships  around  the  southern  end  of  Eubcea.  Ni^ht  put  an 
end  to  die  indecisive  battle.  Loss  of  the  200  Persian  ships  which 
were  sent  aroand  Eubcea. 

On  the  second  day  the  Grecian  fleet,  reinforced  by  53  triremes, 
had  a  victorious  contest  with  Cilician  ships. 

On  the  third  day,  also,  the  battle  remained  undecided,  although 
the  Persians  attacked  with  their  whole  fleet. 

On  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  pass  of  Thermopiles, 
the  Grecian  fleet  hastened  to  the  Gulf  of  Satdmis.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  army,  having  established  itself  on  the  isthmus,  began  the  con- 
straction  oi  a  waU  across  the  isthmus,  instead  of  coming  to  the  as- 
aistance  of  the  Athenians. 

Xerxes  traversed  central  Greece,  without  meeting  with  resistance. 
Locrians  and  Dorians  submitted.  He  ravaged  the  Land  of  the  PAo- 
ooai,  the  detachment  sent  to  Delphi  was,  however,  driven  back,  with 
the  help  of  a  thunderstorm.  Bceotia  was  treated  as  a  friendly  coun- 
tiy.    ThespioR  and  Platasce  alone  were  destroyed. 

The  Athenians  abandoned  their  city,  leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis.  The  fortifications  of  the  Pirseus  being  incomplete,  the 
fleet  conveyed  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  personal 
effects,  to  SaldmiSy  JSgina,  and  Argclis,  in  which  latter  place  the 
Athenian  children  were  provided  with  schooling  at  the  expense  of 
the  inhabitants.  Return  of  the  exiles  permitted.  Xerxes  entered 
the  city,  the  Acropolis  was  taken  by  storm,  the  temples  thereupon 
and  the  city  bnmed  to  the  ground. 

480-    20  Sept    Naval  battle  of  Salamis. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  now  united  and  strongly  reinforced  (378  tri- 
remes, 7  fifty-oared  vessels),  was  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
Bnryblades.  The  Grecians,  being  through  the  contrivance  of  the 
atrategus  Themistddes^  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  forced  to  fight, 
wcm  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persian  fleet,  which  still  numbered 
750  (?)  vessels.  The  island  of  Psyttalea,  which  the  Persians  had  oc- 
cupied, was  recaptured  by  Aristldes,  who  had  hastened  from  ^giua  to 
take  part  in  the  combat.  The  Greeks  lost  40,  the  Persians  200,  ships. 
Tlie  Persian  fleet  anchored  in  tho  bay  of  Phaltron,  '  Retreat;  not 
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flight,  of  Xerxes.     Mardonius  was  left  in  Thessaly  with  the  best  part 

of  the  army  (260,000  men). 

480.   Nov.    Xerxes,  after  suffering  great  loss  through  drought  and 

hick  of  provisions,  reached  the   Hellespont,  where  he  found 

the    fleet,   which  transported  the    army,  the  bridge    having 

been  carried  away  by  storms. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  instead  of  pursuing  the  Persians,  as  Themis- 

tocles  wished,  laid  unsuccessful  siege  to  the  city  of  Andros.     The 

Athenians  returned  to  their  city,  and  at  onoe  beg^  its  reconstruction. 

479.     Fourth  expedition  of  the  Persians  against  Greece. 

After  MardoniuB  had  ia  vain  offered  the  Athenians,  through 
Alexander  of  Macedonia,  a  separate  peace  with  recognition  of  their 
independence,  he  entered  Attica  and  advanced  on  Athens,  strength- 
ened by  a  reinforcement  under  Artabdzus,  and  by  contingents  from 
his  allies  in  northern  Greece,  ThessalianSf  Boeotians^  a  part  of  the 
PhocianSf  and  the  Ar gives.  The  Athenians,  being  a  second  time  faith- 
lessly left  in  the  lurch  by  the  Spartans,  retired  again  to  Salamis. 
Whatever  had  been  rebmlt  in  the  city,  the  Persians  destroyed. 
Finally  the  whole  Peloponnesian  force  of  30,000  hoplites  and  twice 
as  many  lieht-armed  troops  having  crossed  the  isthmus,  Mardonius 
retired,  ana  took  up  a  favorable  position  in  Boeotia  on  the  Asdpus. 
More  than  10,000  Athenians,  PlaioeanSy  and  Thespians  joined  the  Hel- 
lenic army.  PausaniaB  was  the  leader  of  the  Spartans  and  of  the 
whole  force.  He  commanded  the  most  imposing  army  that  Hellas 
had  ever  seen.    The  Hellenes,  however,  had  no  cavalry. 

479*    Sept.    Battle  of  PlataeaB. 

After  long  delay  and  much  marching  back  and  forth,  Paaaanias, 
who  had  twice  entrusted  the  most  dangerous  positions  to  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  command  of  Aristides,  decided  to  retreat  without 
offering  battle;  being,  however,  attacked  by  Mardonius  and  com- 
pelled to  defend  himself,  he  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of  the  Pelo- 
Sonnesians,  and,  being  well  supported  by  the  Athenians,  gained  a 
ecisive  victory.  Mardonius  felL  Rout  of  the  Persians;  their 
camp  captured  by  the  Greeks. 

The  Grecian  army  advanced  before  Thebes;  the  leaders  of  the  Per- 
sian party  were  given  up,  and  executed  on  the  isthmus. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Mardonius  a  Grecian 
fleet  under  tiie  Spartan  king,  LeotychfdaSf  —  Xanthippus  commanding 
the  Athenians  under  him, — had  been  dispatched  to  patrol  the  ^gean 
Sea.  At  the  call  of  the  Samians  the  fleet  sailed  for  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  the  offensive  against  the  Persians. 

47d-449.  Offensive  war  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Persians. 
The  Persian  admiral,  Mardontes,  distrusting  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  were  in  his  fleet,  did  not  venture  to  accept 
the  naval  battle  offered  him  near  Sanios.  He  beached  his 
fleet  at  the  promontory  of  Mycdle,  opposite  Samos,  and  en- 
trenched himself.  The  Grecian  marines  landed,  and  utterly 
defeated  the  Persians  in  the 


v. 
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479.    Battle  of  Myoale 

(on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Flateeie  ?),  captared  the  camp  and 
burned  the  Persian  ships.     Seyeral  of  the  island  cities,  par- 
ticularly SamoSf  LesboSf  and  Chios,  and  afterwards  the  Grecian 
coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  joined  the  Hellenic  league.    The 
Peloponnesians  returned  home;  the  Athenians  and  lanians  con- 
(juered  Sestos  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Athens,  which,  in  spite  of  the  ob« 
jection  of  the  Peloponnesians,  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls. 
(Stratagem  of  Themistdcles.)     Completion  of  the  fortilication  of 
Pineus,  where  a  larsfe  city  grew  up. 

478(?).     Reform  of  Aristlaes,  from  which  dates  the  real  supremacy 

of  the  democracy  in  Athens.   The  state  offices  i^ere  opened 

to  all  four  classes  alike  (p.  53). 

Under  the  command  of  Pausanicu,  the  united  fleet  of  Peloponne- 

nans,  Athenians,  and  Ionic  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  conquered  Bysan- 

tinm,  and  acquired  a  rich  booty.     The  overbearing  demeanor  of 

Pausanias  toward  the  other  members  of  the  leaf^e,  and  the  winning 

manner  of  the  Athenian  leaders,  Aristldes  and  Ctmon,  brought  it  about 

that  after  the  recall  of  Pausanias  by  the  Ephors 

477  (?)•  The  Hegemony  (chief  conduct  of  the  war)  was 
transferred  from  Sparta  to  Athens,  and  a  Hellenio  oon- 
federacy  (s3rminachy)  was  formed,  the  political  head  of 
which  was  Athens,  and  whose  religious  centre  was  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Delas,  where  the  treasury  of  the 
league  was  also  established.  The  smaller  states  contrib- 
ute money  ofUy,  instead  of  furnishing  contingents  of  ships. 

RiTalry  between  ThemisUSdes  and  Cimon,  The  supporters  of  the 
latter  procured  the  ostracism  of  Themistdcles.  He  retired  to  Argos. 
While  there  suspicion  attached  to  him  of  being  implicated  in  the 
treasonable  intrigues  of  Paiuanias,  The  latter,  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  Ephors,  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  and  there  died  of  starvation  (467  ?).  Themistdcles,  driven 
from  Argos,  went  to  Corcyra,  thence  to  Epirus,  and  finaUy  to  Susa, 
where  he  offered  the  Persian  monarch  his  services  against  his  native 
land.  Artaxerxex  I.  (p.  28)  gave  him  a  princely  domain  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  died  (460). 

After  the  retirement  of  Ariatides  from  political  life,  and  his  death, 
which  occurred  soon  after  (467  ?),  Cimon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Athenian  conunonwealth.  He  began  the  construction  of  the  two  long 
foalU  (t6.  o-jcf  A9),  one  of  which  connected  the  city  with  Pirteus,  and  the 
other  with  Phaleron.^ 

Cimon,  the  victorious  leader  cz  the  fleet  of  the  league,  captured 
those  places  on  the  Thracian  coast  which  were  still  occupied  by  the 
Persians  (^um,  469) ;  chastised  the  pirates  of  Scyra,  and  carried  the 
bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens;  captured  Naxos,  which  had  revolted 

^  Onokon  (Aihen  u.  UellcUj  I.  72)  holds  that  the  wa\\s  were  begun  daring 
the  baniahment  of  Cimon;  ra  also  Ad.  Schmidt,  Dot  perikUiacke  ZtitaiUr^ 
I.  57,  who,  however,  places  the  banishment  of  Cimon  in  461. 
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from  the  leagae,  and  now  lost  its  independence,  as  punishment  (467); 
defeated  the  fleet  and  army  of  the  Persians  in  the 

465.    Battle  of  the  Burymedon, 

in  Pamphjlia.    Cimon  conquered  the  Chersonese  and  punished 
the  isUnd  of  TAcwois,  which  had  seceded  from  the  confederacy. 
464.    £arth(|uakes  in  Sparta;  insurrection  of  the  Laoonian  helots, 
a  portion  of  whom  joined  the  Messenian  helots  and  occupied 
lUwme, 

464-456.    Third  MeBsenian  war, 

in  which  the   Spartans  were  forced  to  implore  the  help  of 

Athens,  which  was  furnished  at  the  instance  of  Cimon,  but  was 

afterwards  sent  back  by  the  suspicious  Spartans  (461^.    The 

Athenians,  offended,  allied  themselves  with  the  ArgweSy  the 

principal  enemies  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

In  Athens,  rivalry  between  Cmony  head  of  the  aristocratic  party, 

and  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  leader  of  the  democracy.    The 

latter  party  succeeded  in  establishing  the  payment  of  citizens  serving 

in  the  army,  or  as  judges,  and  the  b^towal  of  alms  of  the  state  upon 

the  poor  at  festivals  out  of  the  public  treasury.    The  beginning  of 

the  decline  of  the  Athenian  democracy. 

The  Athenians  sent  aid  to  the  Egyptian  rebel  Infiros  (p.  28)  against 
the  Persians.  The  expedition  came  to  an  unfortunate  end,  the  Athe- 
nian army  being  surrounded  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Nile,  and 
compelled  to  surrender. 

460.    The  law  of  Ephudies  took  from  the  court  of  Areopagus  the  cen- 
sorship over  the  state,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  it  by  Solon 
(p.  53),  and  limited  its  sphere  of  action  to  its  judicial  powers. 
459.    Alter  this  democratic  victory  Cimon  was  banished  from  Athens 
by  ostracism. 
About  this  time  (between  460  and  454),  the  treasury  of  the  con- 
federacy was  transferred  from  Delos  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athena. 
The  contributions  of  the  members  of  the  league  thereby  acqtdred  the 
character  of  a  tribute  paid  to  the  Athenians.    The  confederates  be- 
came for  the  most  part  subjects  of  Athens,  which  became  the  capital 
of  a  great  coast  and  island  empire.^ 

459.  Megfira,  threatened  by  Corinth,  iEgina  and  Epidaurus,  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  who  connected 
Megftra  with  its  port,  NiscBa,  by  long  walls. 
458.  The  Athenians,  after  suffering  a  defeat  in  ArgSlis,  gained  two 
battles  at  sea  over  the  allied  Corinthians,  Epidkurians,  and 
iBginetans;  blockaded  ^gina,  and  energetically  defended  Meg- 
ftra. This  great  development  of  power,  on  the  part  of  Athens, 
caused  a 

457-445.    War  of  the  Spartans  and  BcBotians  against 

Athens. 

A  Spartan  army  under  Nicomedes,  the  guardian  of  the  young:  king, 
Flistoanaz,  had  been  sent  to  Central  Greece  to  protect  the  Doi ' 

^  Ourtius,  BiM,  of  Greece,  II.  378. 
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tetrapolis  Miinst  the  al^tacks  of  the  Fhooians,  who  were  compelled 
to  give  up  their  conquests.  The  Spartan  army,  cut  off  from  a  return 
over  the  isthmus  hy  the  Athenians,  retired  to  Bceotia,  where  it  assisted 
the  Bcdotians  against  Athens. 

457.    Battle  of  Tanagra,  a  Spartan  victory,  which  they  neglected 
to  utilize.    They  concluded  an  armistice  with  Athens  and  re- 
turned to  Sparta. 
Very  soon  the  Athenians  again  invaded  BcBotia,  defeated  the 
Thebans  at  (Enopkpla  (466),  and  replaced  the  aristocratic  govern- 
ments in  most  cities  by  democratic,  which  were  friendly  towards 
Athens.      The  Phocians  and    Opuntian    Locrians    joined    Athens. 
^'g'"**  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians  after  a  long  siege^ 

Eve  up  its  ships  of  war,  and  became  tributary  (456).   The  Athenians 
d  wa^te  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  and  conveyeMQ  the  Messenians,  whom 
the  Spartans  had  eranted  a  free  departure  from  Ith5me,  to  Naupactus 
(p.  W),  where  Uiey  formed  a  settlement    Reconciliation  between 
Ferides  and  Cimon;  the  latter  recalled  after  an  exile  of  nearly  five 
years  (454).    The  influence  of  Cimon  brought  about  an 
451  (?).   Armiatioe  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  five  years,  and 
a  new  naval  expedition  against  the  Persixins.   Cimon  conducted 
200  ships  to  Cyprus.    He  died  durine  the  siege  of  Citium. 
After  his  death  his  fleet  gained  a  bruliant  victory  over  the 
Persian  (i.  e.  Phoenician,  Cmcian)  fleet,  and  the  hostile  troops 
on  the  land  in  the  double 

449.    Battle  of  Salaxnis  (SaXa/us)  in  CygruB. 

New  party  struggles  in  the  BcDotian  cities.  The  aristocrats,  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  Athenians,  returned;  the  Athenians,  called 
to  the  assistance  of  the  democrats,  were  defeated  at  Coronea  (447). 
The  old  aristocratic  constitutions  were  restored,  not  only  in  BceoUa 
hut  also  in  LocriSy  Phocis,  and  Meadra^  which  became  free  from 
the  supremacy  of  Athens.  After  the  expiration  of  the  five  years' 
anmstice  the  Spartans  sent  an  army  under  their  young  king,  Plis- 
toanax,  to  Attica,  in  order  to  assist  the  Euboeans  in  a  revolt  against 
the  Athenians.  Pericles  bribed  the  advisers  of  the  ^oung  king 
uid  secured  the  withdrawal  of  the  army;  then  hastening  back  to 
Eubcoa  with  an  Athenian  army,  he  subdued  the  island  anew  (446). 
Second  assignment  of  EuboBan  lands  to  Athenian  citizens. 

445.     Thirty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta.     By 

this  peace,  or  more  properly  armistice,  the  PelopDnneslan 

and  Athenian  leagues  aclmowledged  themselves  to  be  two 

distinct  and  independent  oonfederadea. 

About  this  time,  or  at  least  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  negotiations 

for  peace  were  opened  between  Athens  and  Persia,  and  an  Athenian 

embassy  under  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa.    No  formal  peace,  however, 

was  concluded,  but  peaceable  intercourse  under  a  tacit  recognition  of 

existing  political  relations  gradually  took  the  place  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  Athenians  gave  up  Cyprus  and  sent  the  Egyptian  rebels  no 

further  aid.    They  continuea  to  control  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  the 

Grecian  coast  towns  of  Asia  Minor  were  mostly  their  allies  or  sub- 

feetSy  —  in  any  case,  practically  free  from  the  Persian  sceptre.    The 
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so-called  peaoe  of  Cimon,  wherein  the  king  of  Persia  is  said  to  have 
formally  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  promised  to  send  no  more  ships  of  war  into  the  JEgean, 
would  seem  to  he  the  invention  of  a  later  time.^ 
444.    At  Athens  Thucjdides  (the  son  of  MelasicUj  not  the  historian 
of  the  same  name),  became  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party.     His  party  attempted  to  secure  the  ostracism  of  Peri- 
cles, but  when  the  votes  were  counted  it  was  found  that 
Thucydldes  was  banished. 

444-429.  Athens  under  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
who,  although  never  archon,  conducted  the  government  of  the 
city  by  his  influence  in  the  assembly,  and  in  his  official  capac- 
i^  as  strcUeguSf  as  superintendent  of  the  finances  (Tamias  or 
JEpimeletes),  and  as  superintendent  of  public  buildings  and 
otner  public  works. 

440-439.    Revolt  and  subjugation  of  Samos, 

443.     Foundation  of  Thurii  in  Southern  Italy  on  the  ruins  of  Sybiris. 

437.  Foundation  of  Amphipdlis  on  the  Strymon.  Completion  of  the 
fortifications  of  Athens  by  the  construction  of  a  third  long  wall^ 
parallel  with  the  first  leading  to  the  Fireeus  (p.  61).  Mag- 
nificent buildings,  especially  on  the  Acropolis:  the  Hall  of  the 
Caryatides  in  the  Erechtheion,  the  Prtmylasa,  the  Parthenon,  or 
HeccUompedon,  the  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Promachos,  a  co- 
lossal figure  over  50  feet  high. 
Bv  the  Age  of  Pericles  is  commonly  understood  the  whole  time 

of  his  political  activity  (465-429),  or  even  the  entire  period  from  the 

Persian  expeditions  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.    This  was  the  most 

brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Athens,  not  only  in  its  political 

Sower,  its  trade  and  commerce,  but  in  art  and  literature.  Tne  tragic 
ramatists:  JBscliyliui,  526-455;  Sophocles,  496-^)5;  Euripides, 
480-406;  later  the  comic  dramatist,  Aristophanes  456  (?)-^380? 
The  historians:  Herodotos  of  Halicaruassus,  484r424?;  Thucy- 
dldes, 470-400  ?  The  sculptor:  Phidias;  the  architects  Ictiiius» 
Callicrates,  and  Mnesicles ;  the  painter  Polygnotus.  The  phi- 
losophers, Socrates,  469-399,  Zeno  of  £lea,  Anaxagoras,  Prota- 
goras.   Aspasia  of  Miletus. 

431-404.  PBLOPONKESIAK  'WAR. 

Causes:  £nvy  of  the  Dorian  confederacy  at  the  power  of  Athens, 
the  ambition  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  discontent  of  those  of  their 
aUies  who  had  been  reduced  to  subjects. 

Iminediate  causes:  1.  The  interference  of  Athens  in  the  war 
between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  (435-432),  which  had  broken  out  eou- 
ceming  Epidamnus  (afterwards  Dyrrhachium)  in  lUyria,  a  colony  of 
Corcyra.  The  democrats  of  EpidamnuSy  hard  pressed  by  the  exiled 
nobles  in  alliance  with  Illyrian  barbarians,  implored  aid  from  their 

1  Cf.  Onrtias,  Bigt.  of  Greece,  II.  456  (after  Dablmann  and  KrCUterV 
Other  writen*  consider  tnat  a  treaty  wa«(  concluded.  Cf.  Hieoke,  De  Pact 
Cimontea,  1863.  B.  Muller,  Uher  den  cimon  Friedtn,  1866-1869.  Ad, 
Bohmidt,  Das  perikUitche  ZeitalUr, 
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mother  city  Corcyra  in  vain,  but  obtained  help  from  Corinth^  the 
mother  city  of  Corcyra.  Enra^d  at  this,  the  Corcyrseans  took  sides 
with  the  ariatooraey  of  Epidamnos,  defeated  the  Corinthians  at 
Acdum  C^34),  and  captured  Epidamnus.  Corinth  and  Corcyra  vied 
with  one  another  for  help  from  Athens.  The  Athenians  decided  ifi 
fayor  of  Corcyra,  and  took  part  at  first  with  10,  afterwards  with  30, 
ships  in  the  battle  of  Syhdta  (432),  between  the  Corinthians  and  Cor- 
cyneans,  wherein  the  Corinthians,  at  first  victorions,  afterwards  retired 
before  the  Athenians.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  PotidcBOy  a  Corinthian 
colony  on  the  peninsula  of  Chaleidlce,  revolted  from  the  Athenian 
league  (432),  and  received  support  from  Corinth.  The  Corinthians 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Olynthus,  and  Potidea 
was  surrounded  and  besieged. 

The  Corinthians,  supported  by  the  Megareans,  who  (since  432  ?) 
bad  been  excluded  from  all  Attic  harbors  and  markets,  and  by  the 
.Sginetans,  entered  a  complaint  against  the  Athenians  at  Sparta. 
The  popular  assembly  at  Sparta  having  voted  that  the  Athenians  had 
broken  the  treaty,  the  Peit^ponn&ian  Uongregs  resolved  on  preparation 
for  war. 

Military  power  of  both  parties:  Achaia  and  ilr^remaineu 
neutral  at  first.  The  Peloponnesiaiui  were  joined  by  the  Megareang, 
BceoHans,  Opuntian  Locrians^  Phocians,  Independent  allies  of  the 
Athenians:  PlaicBOf  Corcyra,  ZacynthuSy  Chios,  Lesbos,  Thessalians, 
Acamanians.  The  Athenian  league,  including  almost  all  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  archipelago  and  the  reg^ions  beyond,  had  been 
transformed,  by  naval  stations  and  garrisons*  into  an  extensive  em- 
pire. 

431.  The  war  ^  began  with  the  surprise  of  Flatsee  by  the  Hiebans. 
The  gates  were  opened  by  treachery;  but  the  Thebans  were 
driven  out  of  the  city ;  many  were  captured  or  cruelly  slaugh- 
tered. 
431-425.  Five  invasions  of  Attioa  by  the  Peloponnesians,  4  un- 
der the  Spartan  kinf  Archiddmus,  the  5th  under  Agis,  While 
the  Athenian  fleet  hud  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  took  refuge  in  Athens,  Pineus,  or  en- 
camped between  the  long  walls.  The  JEginetans  were  en- 
tirely driven  away  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians,  and  their 
land  divided  among  Athenian  citizens.  The  coimtry  around 
Megdra  was  harried  by  an  Athenian  army. 
430.  A  pestilence  resembling  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athens,  of 
wnich 

429.    Pericles  diecL 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  capture  of  Potidcea.  Cleon  ^  came  for- 
ward as  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party;  the  head  of  the  aris- 
toeratie  party  was  Nioias. 

1  Hub  fir9t  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  down  to  the  peace  of  Nians 
(421),  commooly  known  as  the  Archidamian  war,  is  called  by  Thucydldes  (V. 

85)  h  <c«arri|«  iroAcMOf . 

>  Hot  a  tanner,  bot  an  owner  of  manufactories,  who  carried  on  his  business 
by  means  of  slaves.    Curtius,  But.  of  Greece,  III.  61. 
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428L  Revolt  of  MytHSne  in  Lesbos  (Methymna  remained  faithful  to 
the  Athenians).    Before  the  arrival  of  the  help  promised  by 

427.  the  PeloponnesianSy  MytUene  was  compelled  to  surrender  by 
the  Athenians  under  Paches.    The  Athenian  assembly  decreed 

•  that  aU  citizens  of  MytUene  should  be  put  to  death,  a  sentence 

whic&  on  the  following  day  was  restricted  to  the  aristocrats. 
More  than  a  thousand  were  slain,  the  city  was  razed,  and  the 
land  on  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  we  territory  of  Metk^ 
ymna,  divided  among  Athenian  citizens. 

427.  P^otoiflB  forced  to  surrender.  The  survivors  of  its  brave  defenders, 
225  in  number,  were  executed  by  the  Spartans.  Bloody  party 
contests  in  CorcyrOy  where  victory  at  last  remained  with  the 
democrats.  Successful  expedition  of  the  Athenians  under  De- 
mosthSnes  to  assist  the  Acamanians  against  the  AndmiciotSf 
who  received  help  from  the  Peloponnesians. 

425.  DemosthSnes  landed  in  Messenia  and  fortified  the  ruined  fortress 
of  Pylos,  The  Spartans  under  BrasXdas  occupied  the  island  of 
SphacteHa,  opposite  Fylos.  The  Athenian  fleet  under  Niclas 
cut  off  their  retreat.  Spartan  envoys  in  Athens  offered  peace, 
but  their  proposals  were  rejected  at  the  instigation  of  Cleon, 
who,  being  appointed  by  the  people  strategus  in  place  of  Nicias, 
took  Sphactena  by  storm,  ana  brought  292  of  the  enemy,  among 
whom  were  120  Spartiatce,  with  him  to  Athens.  The  Atiienians 
threatened  to  put  the  prisoners  to  death  whenever  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians should  invade  Attica  again. 

424.  The  island  of  Cythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  From 
Cythera  and  from  Pylos,  to  which  latter  place  the  Athenians 
conveyed  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  the  Laconian  territory 
was  harassed  incessantly.  The  Athenians  invaded  Boeotia,  but 
were  defeated  bv  the  Boeotians  at  Delium  (Socrates,  AlcibiSdes). 
Expedition  of  me  Spartans  under  Brasidas  by  land  to  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Athenians  there.  Revolt  of  several  towns  from 
Athens;  Brasldas  captured  Amphipdlis,  on  account  of  which  the 
Athenian  general  lliucydldes  (the  historian),  who  lay  with  a 
squadron  at  Thasos,  was  banished.  The  Athenians  sent  Cleon 
to  Thrace.    Cleon  was  defeated  in  the 

422.  Battle  of  Amphipolls 

by  Brasldas,  and  f  eU  during  the  flight    Brasldas  died  of  his 
wounds. 

42L    Peace  of  Nioicis, 

concluded  for  fifty  years.  Both  sides  restored  conquests  and  pris- 
oners, a  condition  which  was,  however,  but  imperfectly  executed.  Al- 
though Sparta  even  entered  into  alliance  with  Athena  to  force  this 
peace  upon  their  confederates,  the  war  broke  out  ag^n  in  three  years^ 
when  Aloibiades  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  join  the  league  which 
Argos  had  formed  with  several  Pelopoimesian  states,  in  oraer  to  op- 
pose the  oppressive  ascendancy  of  Sparta.  The  united  Argvoes  and 
Athenians  were  defeated  in  the 
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4ia  Battle  of  BCantinea. 

By  this  victory  the  Spartans  regained  their  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
416.  Toe  Athenians  captured  Melos  and  put  all  the  citizens  to  death. 

41&-413.     Expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse, 

Sugeested  by  the  request  of  Egesta  for  help  against  Selmus  and 

Sifraaue  (Uermocr&tes),  wtiich  was  granted  by  tl^  advice  of  Aid" 

hisda,     A  fleet  of  134  triremes,  carrying  36,000  men  inclusive  of 

sailon,  among  which  number  were  5100  liopUtes,^  sailed  for  Sicily 

under  AlcSniUUsj  Nidku^  and  Lamdchus.    After  the  occupation  of 

Naxoe  and  CatanOj  Alcibi&des  was  recalled  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 

participation  in  a  sacrilege  (mutilation  of  the  HermcCf  ridiculing  the 

Kl^wMTimn  mysteries).    He  went  to  Argos,  was  condemned  to  death 

in  his  absence,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.     Seeking  revenge  on 

bis  enemies,  he  forthwith  went  over  to  the  side  of  Sparta. 

414.  Niclas  gained  a  victory  before  Syracuse  and  besieged  the  city 

with  some  success.    Death  of  Lamdchus.    At  the  advice  of 

Aldbiides,  the  Spartans  sent  a  small  fleet  under  Gvlippus  to 

the  assistance  of  Syracuse.    The  Athenians  attacked  the  city 

413.      by  storm,  and  were  repulsed.  They  suffered  from  sickness  and 

want.    Reinforced  by  73  triremes  and  6000  hoplites  under 

DemosthSneSy  they  were  nevertheless  defeated  in  two  naval  bat- 

Ues  in  tiie  harbor  of  Syracuse;  their  fleet  was  surrounded;  the 

413.      remnants  of  their  army  on  the  retreat  by  land  (on  the  Assifup- 

Sept.    ntf )  were  in  part  cut  to  pieces,  in  part  captured.    Nidas  and 

Demosthenes  were  executed  in  Syracuse;  7000  prisoners  wer& 

sent  to  the  (Quarries  (Aoro/Jai). 

413.       Bv  the  advice  of  Alcibiddes  the  Spartans  occupied  and  forti- 

March,    ned  the  village  of  Deodea  in  Attica.    The  last  nine  years  of 

the  Peloponnesian  war  are  therefore  known  as  the 

413-404.     Deoelean  war. 

The  Spartans  made  forays  from  Decelea  into  all  parts  of 

Attica. 
Distress  of  the  Athenians,  flight  of  slaves,  financial  difficulties  of 
the  government.  The  influence  of  the  aristocratic  party  revived. 
Establishment  of  a  new  board  of  ten  councillors  (▼^ovXot).'  Regu- 
lation of  tho  finances.  Renewed  preparations  for  war.  Alcibiades 
induced  Ckios^  Erythrce,  Clazomena,  Bjoa  Miletus  to  revolt.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  forming  an  alliance  between  the  Spartans,  who  declared 
their  willingness  to  abandon  to  the  Persian  king  all  Greek  cities  for- 
merly subject  to  him,  and  the  Persian  satrap,  Tissaphemes,  who  paid 
a  subsidy  to  the  Spartans.  A  new  Athenian  fleet  appeared  off  the 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor  and  defeated 
412.  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  near  Miletus,  but  was  prevented  from 

taking  the  city  by  a  squadron  from  Syracuse.    The  Athenian 

fleet,  increased  to  104  ships,  anchored  off  Samos,    Alcibiftdes, 

X  Onrtfoa,  Hiti.  of  Oreeet,  III.  357. 

>  Their  functions  are  a  matter  of  dispute.     Cf.  GrotOi  Bistory  of  Greece^ 
VILMS. 
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being  suspected  and  maligned  by  the  Spartans,  went  to  Tiasa- 
phemes,  over  whom  he  soon  exercised  great  influence.  At  the 
same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  oligarchs  in  the  Athenian 
army,  whom,  however,  he  only  kept  in  suspense  and  finally 
deceived.    In  the  mean  time 

411.  the  oligarchs  overthrew  the  dexnocratio  oonatitation  at 
March.  Athens  by  a  cou]^  d^Aat,  A  new  oligarchical  council  of  400 
citizens  was  established  ;  the  popular  assembly  was  limited  to 
5000  members;  the  payment  of  all  state  salaries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pay  of  citizens  serving  in  the  army,  was  abol- 
ished. The  oligarchy  entered  upon  negotiations  for  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  enaeavored  to  break  up  the  new  order  of 
things  by  executions  and  banishments.  Their  rule,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  The  army  before  Samos  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  alteration  of  the  constitution;  elected  new  leaders 
(^rhrasybiUus)  and  recalled  Aloibiadea,  who  assumed  com- 
mand, but  refused  to  lead  the  fleet  against  the  oligarchs  in 
Athens,  and  insisted  that  it  should  remain  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  At  Athens  the  oligarchical  rule  of  the  new  council  of 
400  was  broken  after  it  had  lasted  four  months  without  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  army;  the  old  council  of  500 
was  reestablished;  the  popular  assembly  remained  limited  to 
5000  members  (until  410?).  The  abolition  of  salaries  was 
not  repealed. 
The  Spartans  broke  off  all  connection  with  Tissaphemes,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  PhamabdzuSy  satrap  of  Bithynia. 

The  Athenians  under  ThragybQlus  defeated  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
nnder  Mindarus  and  Phamab(tsu8  in  the 

411.   Sea-fight  at  the  promontory  of  Cynossemaf  near  Abydos. 
July.  Three  months  later  Alcibiftdes  defeated  the  Peloponnesians 

in  a 
411.  Second  sea-fight  at  Abydos. 

Alcibiftdes,  taken  prisoner  by  Tissaphemes,  soon  escaped,  as- 
sumed oonmiand  of  the  Athenian  fleet  again,  and  annihilated 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  the 

410.  Battle  of  Cysiciis, 

Feb.     where  he  also  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy  after 
he  had  escaped  to  the  land.    Having  subdued  the  coasts  of  the 
409.     Hellespont  and  Fropontis,  and  captured  Byzantium^ 

408.  Aldbiades  returned  to  Athens  in  triumph. 

June.  The  sentence  of  AlcUnddes  was  repealed,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  by  land  and  sea,  with  unlimited  power. 
He  guarded  with  the  army  the  festal  procession  to  ^eusis, 
which  had  been  for  a  long  time  discontinued.  Alcibiftdes  con- 
ducted the  Athenian  fleet  to  Asia  Minor.  The  Spartan,  Ly- 
sander,  had  in  the  mean  time  assumed  the  command  here,  and 
the  brother  of  the  future  king  of  Persia,  Artaxerxett  II.,  the 
younger  Cyrus  (son  of  Darius  11.) ,  a  friend  of  the  Spartans,  had 
become  satrap  of  Asia  Minor.  While  Alcibiftdes  was  engaged 
on  a  foraging  expedition  in  the  country  around  •PhoccBO^  the 
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Athenian  fleet  was  involyed  by  the  jnnior  eammanden  in  an 
engagement,  and  defeated  by  Lysander  in  the 

407.  Battle  of  Kotinm,  in  the  golf  of  EphSsos. 

On  aooount  of  tlu8  misfortune,  Alcibi&des  was  deposed  from 
his  conmiand.  He  retired  to  the  HeUespont,  and  died  in  404. 
Hie  new  Spartan  admiral  Callieratldes,  sorroonded  the  Athenian 
fleet  onder  Canon  at  MytUene.  The  Athenians  with  the  greatest  ex- 
ertions fitted  out  a  new  fleet,  which  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Conon. 
The  united  Athenian  fleet  completely  defeated  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  great 

406.  Battle  of  ArginuMB, 

Sept.  (oi  'Apyufovaatf  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  Lesbos^  Six  of  the  victorious  generals  were  sentenced  to 
death  in  Athens  for  havinf  abandoned  shipwrecked  troops  in  a 
storm  and  not  buried  the  bodies,  and  were  actually  executed. 

Iiyaander,  again  appointed  admiral  by  the  Spartans,  defeated  and 
the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 


409.  Battle  of  28gospotaiiii  (ASyhs  voroftot,  goat  rirer),  opposite 
An^.  ?  Lamps&cus.  Conon  escaped  with  eight  ships.  Slaughter  of 
9000  Athenian  prisoners.  Lysander,  having  first  completely 
destroyed  the  Athenian  power  on  the  coasts  and  islands,  and 
everywhere  established  oligarchical  constitutions,  appeared  with 
the  I^eloponuesian  fleet  before  Pineus,  while  the  Peloponnesian 
army  enclosed  Athens  on  the  land  side.  Starvation  caused 
the 

404.   Surrender  of  Athens  and  end  of  the  war. 

ApriL  The  walls  of  Pineus,  and  the  long  walls  between  the  city 
and  the  harbors,  were  torn  down.  }3l  ships  of  war  but  twelve 
were  delivered  to  the  enemy.  The  democracy  was  overthrown, 
and  the  government  entrusted  to  thirty  men  of  the  oligarchical 
party. 

404-371.    Second  Hegemony  of  the  Spartans. 

4Oi-A03.  Government  of  the  so-called  Thirty  Tyrants,  of  whom 
the  best  known  is  Critias,  at  Athens. 
The  Thiriyf  instead  of  forming  a  new  constitution,  endeavored  to 
secure  the  permanent  control  of  the  state,  and  to  strengthen  their 
power  by  receiving  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  numer- 
ous executions.  At  last,  one  of  the  Thirty,  TheramSues,  was  put  to 
death  at  tiie  instance  of  Critias.  Thrasybulus  assembled  the  demo- 
eratic  fugitives  in  Phyle^  defeated  the  troops  of  the  Thirty,  and  seized 
Pineaa  ;  Critias  was  slain.  Ten  more  moderate  oligarchs  took  the 
place  of  the  Thirty.  Through  the  mediation  of  Pavaanlas,  king  of 
Sparta,  an  understanding  was  reached  between  Thrasybulus  and  the 
oligarchs  in  Athens.  The  remainder  of  the  Thirty  were  put  to  death. 
General  amnesty.  Reestablishment  of  a  moderate  democracy.  The 
gofremment  was  rearranged  by  the  revision  of  the  laws  xnade  by 
Eoclides  (403). 

401-400.    Retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenopbon  (p.  29). 
909.     Socrates   (469-399)  executed  in  Athens  by  poison, 
scholar,  Plato  (427-348). 
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399-394.  War  between  the  Spartans  and  Persians.  The 
Persian  satrap,  Tissaphemesy  attempted  to  punish  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  tor  their  share  in  the  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus.  The  Spartans  came  to  the  aid  of  the  cities, 
at  first  under  Thibron^  then  under  DercyUXdaSy  finally  under 
A^esilAus.  The  latter  forced  his  way  into  A^  and  defeated 
TissaphemeSy  who  was  executed  by  command  of  his  soocessoTy 
TUhrausies,    Persian  gold  produced  the 

395-387.  Corinthian  war  against  Sparta,  whose  harmosts  (apfwcrai^ 
governors)  had  made  uiemselyes  uniyersally  hated.  Coalition 
of  T^&es,  Corinth,  and  Argoa,  joined  hy  Athens,    The  Spartan 

395.  Lyaander  fell  at  Haliartns  in  Bosotia,  in  battle  with  tiie 
allies.    The  Lacediemonian  fleet  was  defeated  in  the 

S94.  Battle  of  Cnidua  by  the  Athenian  Canon  and  the  Persian 
satrap  Phamabazus.  The  Spartan  harmosts  were  driyen  from 
the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  AgesiUtus  was  recaUed, 
trayersed  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  and  defeated  the 
allies  in  the 

39C  Battle  of  Coronea  in  western  Boeotia.  Conon  and  the  Per- 
sian satrap  Phamabdzus  plundered  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  Conon 
rebuilt  the  ^2)  long  walla  with  Persian  money.  After  some 
years  of  fighting,  in  which  Iphicrdtes  and  Chabrlas  were  the 
Athenian  leaders,  the 

387.  Peace  of  Antaloidaa  was  concluded  between  the  Grecian  states 
and  the  Persians.  It  took  its  name  from  the  Spartan  admiral 
who  was  sent  as  enyoy  to  Susa.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  Clazomencs  and  Cyprus  were  abandoned 
to  the  Persians.  The  Athenians  retained  control  of  LemnoSy 
ImbroSf  and  Scyros  only  ;  all  other  states  and  islands  were  to  be 
independent  under  Spartan  and  Persian  guaranty. 

379-362.    War  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  caosed  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Cadmea  in  Thebos  (383)  by  the  Spartan 
PhoMias,  who  was  urged  to  take  this  step  by  tne  aristocratic 
party  in  Thebes,  as  he  was  conducting  an  army  through  Bceetia 
against  Olynthtts. 
The  'Dieban  democrats  had  taken  refuge  in  Athens,  whence  under 
PeLopXdas  they  liberated  Thebes  in  379  and  compelled  the  Spartans 
to  ¥at^draw  nom  the  Cadmea.     Cleombrdtus  and  AgesUdus  were  dis- 
patched to  BoBotia,  but  met  with  little  success.    The  Spartans  at- 
tempted to  surprise  Pirteus.     This  induced  the  Athenians  to  enter 
into  open  alliance  with  Thebes.    They  founded  a  new  confederacy 
(symnMchy),  embracing  seyenty  communities,  under  more  just  con- 
ditions than  those  of  Uie*  first  league  (378).     The  Spartans  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  at  sea  by  the  Athenians  Chahriu,  PhodUm,  and 
Timatheus.    Peace  between  Sparta  and  Athens.     Cleombrdtus  ini^ed 
Bosotia  anew,  but  in  the 

371.    Battle  of  Zieuotra,  he  was  defeated  by  Bpamlnondaa,  and 
fell  on  the  field. 

371-362.    Hegemony  of  the  Thebans, 
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370.  First  iniraaion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebaos,  under  Epam" 
inondai  and  PeloMas  in  order  to  protect  the  Arcadians, 
who  had  revolted  from  Sparta.  Megalopolis  founded.  An 
attack  by  the  Thebans  on  Sparta  provea  unsuccessful,  but 
they  ravaged  Laconia  and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  the 
Messeniana.  Foundation  of  Measene,  The  Athenians  came  to 
the  aid  of  the  Spartans.  Retreat  of  the  Thebans. 
369.  Second  Theban  invasion  of  Peloponnesus. 
367.  Third  invasion.  Sicyon  revolted  from  Sparta.  The  third  in- 
vasion produced  a  momentary  alliance  oi  Achaia  and  Thebes. 
The  Corinthians  and  Phliasians  concluded  peace  with  Thebes. 
In  the  north  the  Thebans  sent  several  expeditions  against  the 
tyrant  Alexander  of  Pherce  for  the  liberation  of  the  Thessalians. 
On  the  second  expedition  Pelopldas  was  captured,  but  soon  set 
free  by  Epaminondas  ;  on  a  new  expedition  he  fell  as  victor  at 
964.     CynocephQloe  (itvphs  K^^ioXai). 

Fourth  expedition  of  the  Thebans  against  Peloponnesus.    Epam- 
inondas fell  in  the 

362.  Battle  of  Mantinea  as  Tiotor  against  the  Spartans  and  their 
allies  (among  others  6000  Athenians), 
General  peace  Iwtween  the  Grecian  states,  which  the  Spartans 
alone  refused  to  accept,  not  being  willing  to  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia.  Affesildus  went  to  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of 
the  rebels  under  Tachosy  whoso  fleet  was  conmuwded  by  the  Athe- 
nian Chabrlas.    AgesUdus  died  on  the  voyage  home  (360). 

Rise  of  the  Macedonian  power. 

399-336.  Philip  (*l\tnros),  son  of  Amyntas,  had  passed  three  years 
(368-365)  in  Thebes  as  a  hostage,  and  had  there  learned  to 
appreciate  Grecian  culture  and  military  science  through  intercourse 
with  Epaminondas  and  other  men  of  note.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Perdiccas,  he  succeeded  him  as  king  of  the  Macedonians  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Gifted  with  courage  and  a  clear  political 
insiffht,  he  strengthened  the  royal  power  in  a  country  torn  by  party 
strife,  defended  the  borders  against  the  restless  PoBoman  and  tuyrian 
tribes,  and  established  a  standing  army  (Phalanx^,  After  he  had 
given  his  own  state  a  firm  orc^anization,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
extending  his  power  along  the  Thracian  coast,  and  by  cunning  trick- 
ery eneroachea  on  the  Athenian  territory.  He  captured  Amphipolis 
(3^7),  PydnOj  Potidcea,  gained  possession  of  the  Tluracian  mines,  con- 
eluded  an  allianoe  with  (Xynthus  against  the  Athenians,  and  founded 

357-355.  Bocial  war  of  the  Athenian  league  against  Athens. 
Since  378  Athens  had  regained  much  of  her  former  influence. 
It  was  speedily  lost.  VhioSy  CoSy  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium 
revolted.  Chabrlas  perished  in  the  harbor  of  Chios.  Iphicrfttes 
and  Timotheus,  leaders  of  the  Athenians.  The  latter  were 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  their  former  allies. 

865-846.     Second  Holy  War  against  the  Phocians,  who 

A  Ourtins,  nia.  of  Greece^  Y.  6a 
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had  been  condenmed  by  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  pay  an 
enormous  fine  for  having  used  the  holy  land  of  Cirrha  (p.  52), 
which  was  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.  The  Thebans 
managed  to  have  the  collection  of  the  fine  entrusted  to  them- 
selves. 

The  Phocians  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  were  thereby 
enabled  to  maintain  bv  means  of  mercenary  troops  a  long  and 
dubious  war  a^inst  Thebans,  Locrians,  and  Thesscdians.  Leaders  of 
the  Phocians,  I^hilomdus  (f  354),  Onomarchus,  his  brother  PhayUus^ 
and  son  Phalascus.  After  a  long  contest  Onomarchiis  fell  (352) 
in  battle  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  whose  entrance  into  centnd 
Greece  was  prevented  by  an  Athenian  army  at  Thermopylte.  At  a 
later  period  Philip  was  called  upon  by  the  Thebans  for  assistance 
against  the  victorious  Phalascus,  The  Phocians  forced  by  Philip,  who 
had  subdued  the  Thessalians  and  secured  Thermopyhe,  to  lay  down 
their  arms;  their  cities  were  deprived  of  their  walls  by  a  decree  of 
the  Amphictyonic  council;  the  mhabitants  were  separated  into  vil- 
lages, and  made  tributary  to  the  Delphian  god.  Philip  j/tob  elected 
to  the  Amphictyonic  conncil  in  place  of  the  Phocians. 

Philip,  whose  power  had  steadily  increased,  had  been  at  war  with 
Athens  since  his  occupation  of  Amphipolis.  In  Athens  Demos- 
thenes (383-322),  since  351,  when  he  delivered  his  first  Philippic, 
was  the  soul  of  an  organization  of  a  national  opposition  to  the  threat- 
ening power  of  Macedonia.^ 

Olynthus,  having  revolted  from  Philip  and  made  peace  with 
Athens,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  king,  and  begged  aid  from  Athens. 
The  three  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  Athenian  assistance  Philip  captured  Olynthus  by  treachery 
and  destroyed  the  city  (348),  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  smaller 
places  in  Chalcidice,  ana  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  opponents  of  Demosthenes,  £ubulus  and  JBschines  (Al<rx^>^). 
Formation  of  a  Macedonian  party  in  Athens.  Negotiations  wiUi 
Philip,  which,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  led  to  the 
shameful  peace  of  Phllocrates  (346),  which  left  all  conquests  in  the 
hands  of  the  king.  A  complaint  being  entered  at  Athens  by  Hy- 
perides  against  Philocrates,  he  went  into  eidle.  Demosthenes  lodged 
a  complaint  against  .^schines,  who  was  declared  not  guilty  (343). 

Phiup  endeavored  to  extend  his  power  to  the  Propontis  ana  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  founded  numerous  colonies  in  Thrace  (^Philip- 
popolis).  The  national  party  at  Athens  succeeded  in  forming  a 
lea^e  of  Hellenic  states  (among  others  MegdrOf  Achaia,  Corinth)^ 
under  the  lead  of  Athens  aeainst  Philip.  The  king  besieeed 
Perinth  and  Byzantium  in  vain.  The  Athenians  declared  war  agamst 
him,  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  Byzantium,  and  forced  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Athens  derived  her  supply  of  grain  from  the  countries  on 
the  Black  Sea;  hence  her  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  Byzantium,  which 
was  the  key  to  the  Euxine. 

339-338.    Third  Holy  War    (against  Amphissa).     At   the    insti- 
gation of    Philip  (jEschXnes)  the  Amphictyonic   council  had 
aecreed  the  punishment  of  the  Locriaiis  of  Amphissa  for  hav* 
1  A.  Sohaefer,  Demosthenes  u.  9eine  Zeit, 
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ing  occupied  some  ground  which  was  consecrated  to  Apollo. 
Philip,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence  by  the 
Ampiuct^ons,  seized  Elateaj  which  commanded  the  entrance 
to  ftcBotia.  Great  dismay  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  fitted 
out  a  fleet  and  an  army  at  the  instance  of  Demoeth^es,  who 
went  in  person  to  Thebes  and  induced  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Athens.  The  allied  Thebans  and  Athenians  were 
defeated  in  the 

338.  Battle  of  ChGBronea  (Xa£p<ui/c(a)  by  Philip,  whose  son 
Aug.  Alexander  decided  the  battle  by  annihilating  the  Holy 

Band  of  the  Thebans.  Philip  punished  the  Thebans  severely  and 
placed  a  fi;arrison  in  the  Cadmea;  to  the  Athenians  he  granted 
a  faTorable  peace.  Peace  of  Demadea.  He  advanced  into 
Peloponnesus,  took  a  large  part  of  her  territory  from  Sparta, 
and  divided  it  among  the  Messenians,  Argives,  and  Arcadians. 

Maoedoniaxi  Hegemony.  At  a  national  assembly  at  Corinth, 
where  the  Spartans  only  did  not  appear,  Philip  caused  himself 
to  be  chosen  leader  (with  dictatorial  power)  of  the  Grecian 
forces  against  the  Persians  (arpariry^s  iunoKpdrvp  r&y  'EAA^ywr^. 
In  other  respects  the  Grecian  cantons  were  to  retain  their 
autonomv;  a  congress  {avp49pio¥)  at  Corinth  should  adjust 
their  differences. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

GraBCO-Maoedonian  or  Hellenlstlo  Bpooh  down  to  the  Sub- 
jugation of  Greece  by  the  Romans  (338-146). 

After  the  murder  of  Philip,  who  was  on  the  point  of  beginning 
the  war  against  Persia,  by  Pausanias  (336),  the  Macedonian  throne 
was  occupied  by  his  son,  who  had  been  educated  by  Aristotle 
(*Ap<tfTor^Ai}f,  384-322),  aud  was  now  20  years  old. 

336-323.    Alexander  the  Great  ('A\c(av8pos).^ 

He  forced  the  Greeks  to  transfer  to  him  the  Hegemony  and  the 
command  against  the  Persians,  quickly  reduced  the  revolted  Thracians 
(  Tribcdlians)^  GetcR  and  Illyrians  in  the  north,  appeared  on  the  news  of 
a  Grecian  uprising  (of  the  Athenians  and  Thebans)  for  the  second  time 
in  Greece,  defeated  the  Thebans,  destroyed  Thebes  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  (522-442  ?),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  The  terrified  Athenians  submitted  and  were  pardoned. 
AntipSter  left  as  vicegerent  in  Macedonia.  In  330  revolt  of  the 
Spartans  put  down  by  Antip&ter  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Megalopdlis, 
where  5000  Spartans,  under  their  king  Agis  II.,  met  a  heroic  death. 

334.   Expedition  of  Alexander  against  Persia,^ 

Spring.  which  was  not  merely  a  war  of  conquest,  but  also  a  scien- 

1  Projsen,  Oesckichte  Alexanders  den  Grotstn  {Geschichte  des  Hellenismus^ 
S  Anfl.,  1877,  Th.  I.  with  6  maps  b}'  R.  Kiepert).  Hertsberg,  Die  atiatischen 
Feldziffe  Aiexander$  d.  Or.j  with  a  map  bv  H.  Kiepert. 

>  For  the  route,  aee  Kiepert,  Ailat  ArUiqutUf  Tab.  II. 
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tiflo  expedition,  and  a  journey  of  discovery.  Alexander  crossed 
the  Hellespont  at  Ahydos  with  30,000  infantry  and  5000  cav- 
alry (generals:  Perdiccas,  Clitus,  Parmenio,  HephasstiOf  CratiruSy 
PtolemceuSf  Antiffdnus),  defeated  the  Persian  satraps  and  Mem^ 
nofi,  leader  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  of  Darius,  completely 
intiie 

334.    Battle  of  the  Qranicus  (a  rivulet  in  Troaa). 

Rescue  of  Alexander  by  ClUu$,  Advancing  through  Mysia  and 
LydiOf  Alexander  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  Grecian  cities  and 
iskuids  from  Persian  rule,  conquered  Miletus  and  HcdicamassuSf  and 
traversed  Caria  and  Lycia.  Prevented  from  advancing  further  by 
the  steep  mountains,  he  went  northward  through  the  land  of  the  Pisi- 
dians  to  Pkrygia  by  way  of  Cekenos,  Gordium  (the  Gordian  knot),  and 
through  Cappadocia  to  Cilicia  (bath  in  the  Cydnus),  At  Tarsus  he 
was  taken  ill,  but  speedily  recovering  (potion  of  the  physician  Philip- 
pus)  he  passed  through  the  Syrian  Gates  to  Myriandrus  on  the  coast 
m  Syria.  Meantime  the  Persian  king,  Darius  III,  (p.  29)  had  ap- 
proached from  the  Euphrates  with  a  large  armv  and  got  to  the  rear 
of  the  Macedonians.  On  hearing  this,  •Alexanaer  turned  back  from 
Syria  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Persians  in  the 

333.    Battle  of  Ibbub,  in  Cilicia. 

Nov.    An  immense  number  of  Persians  fell;  the  rest  were  captured 

or  scattered.    Darius  escaped,  but  his  mother,  his  wives,  and 

daughters  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
In  order  to  completely  destroy  the  Persian  power  at  sea,  Alexander 
conquered  Syria,  Phoenicia,  where  he  besieged  Tyre  for  seven  montha, 
and  Palestine,  advanced  into  Egypt  without  opposition,  and  went 
from  PdusKum  to  Memphis,  Foundation  of  Alexandria  on  a  well- 
chosen  site.  Expedition  across  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  oracle  of 
Zeus  Amman  in  the  oasis  of  Sivah.  Leaving  Egypt,  Alexander  passed 
through  Palestine  and  Syria  by  way  of  Damascus,  crossed  the  Eu' 

Shrates  at  Thapsacus,  traversed  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  Tigris,  and 
ef eated  the  Persian  army,  which  outnumbered  his  own  20  timesy  in 
the 

331.    Battle  of  Gangamela  or  Arbela  (rit  "Apfitka), 
Oct.     not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,    While  Darius  fled  north- 
ward, Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris  a  second  time,  entered 
Babylon  without  resistance,  traversed  Bahyloma,  crossed  the 
Tigris  a  third  time,  captured  the  capital  of  Persia,  Suaa  in 
Susiana,  and  traversed  Persis,     Capture  of  PasargSdce  and 
Perstpdlis. 
In  the  spring  of  330  Alexander  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius. 
Crossing  Media  to  Echatdna  in  the  north,  he  hastened  through  the 
Caspian  gates  to  Parthia,     There,  in  the  neighborhood    of   Heca- 
tompylos,  Darius  Codomannus  was  murdered  (330^  by  the  satrap 
BesBua,  who  fled  to  Bactria  and  assumed  the  royal  title.     After  an 
expedition  northward  to  H3rrcaiiia  against  the  Grecian  mercenaries, 
Alexander  traversed  Parthia  toward  the  east,  turned  southward,  for 
the  purpose  of   punishing  an  insurrection  of  satraps,  and  croissed 
Aria  and  Drangiana.    In  ProphOiasia  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  ol 
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Philotas,  who  was  condemned  by  the  army  and  executed;  his  father, 
Parmenio,  was  put  to  death  in  tlcbatana  (330)  at  Alexander's  com- 
mand. 

Alexander  now  crossed  Arachosia  in  a  northeasterly  direction, 
crossed  the  Paropanisus  (p.  24\  or  Indian  Caucasus,  in  the  spring 
of  329  (foundation  of  a  new  Alexandria),  advanced  into  Bactria,  pur- 
sued Bessus,  who  had  retreated  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  delivered 
to  Alexander,  and  ultimately  cruoLfted.  Alexander  went  northward 
as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  modem  Sir  Daria),  where  he  founded 
Alexandria  Eschdia;  after  some  short  expeditions  against  the  nomades 
(Scythians)  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jaxartes,  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  Soffdiana  (murder  of  ClitnB  in  S2S  in  Maracanda,  now 
Samarcand),  after  which  he  went  to  Bactria.  Marriage  with  Roz- 
ana,  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  prince.  Alexander  began  at  this  time 
to  adopt  oriental  clothing  ana  customs. 

327.    Bzpedition  of  Alexander  to  India. 

Having  once  more  crossed  the  Partmanisus,  Alexander,  after  sharp 
lighting  with  the  mountain  tribes,  reached  the  Indus,  crossed  it,  and 
entered  the  Punjab  (country  of  five  rivers).  In  alliance  with  the 
Indian  prince  Taxiles,  at  the 

326.     Battle  of  the  Hydaspea  (Vitastd,  now  Ihehm) 

he  defeated  Porus,  and  took  him  prisoner,  treated  him,  how- 
ever, with  magnanimity,  and  replaced  him  on  his  throne  as  a 
dependent  prince. 
Fo«mdation  of  Ificcea  and  Bucephdla,    Alexander  went  eastward 
aa  far  as  the  Hyphasis  (yipft9ft,  now  Vjdsa,  or  Beyas),  when  the 
Macedonian  soldiers  refused  to  go  farther,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  the  Hydaspes.    Construction  of  a  fleet  of  some  2000  (?) 
ships,  which  conveyed  a  portion  of  the  army  down  the  Hydaspes  to 
the  Acesmes  (now  Chenaub),  while  the  remaining  part  (with  200  ele- 
phants) marched  along  the  shore.     Contest  with  the  Mallu    ^^^' 
ander^s  rash  bravery  and  severe  wound.    After  his  recovery  the  fleet 
and  army  proceeded,  and  finally  reached  the  junction  of  the  united 
Punjab  rivers  with  the  Indus,     In  325  army  and  fleet  went  down 
the  Indus.    Cratarus  returned  to  Persis  with  a  part  of  the  anny  by 
the  short  route  to  the  west.      Alexander  continued  with  the  fleet  ana 
land  force  to  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  where  the  fleet  under  I^^^^rr 
entered  the  Indian  Ocean.     Ebb  and  flow  of  the  tid^    ^^^X^ 
coasted  to  the  west,  and  discovered  the  entrance  to  the  ^^"^^  ,^^_  J. 
while  Alexander  conducted  the  rest  of  the  army  through  the  aes 
of  Gedrosia  (Baluchistan),    After  terrible  suffering  and  severe  i 
he  arrived  in  Carmania,  met  Cratgrus,  and  later  -Nearchus  on 
coast.    The  ktter  was  dispatched  to  discover  the  mouths  of  tne  j.  *yr 

and  Euphrates,  ,       „;aKTnent 

324.    Return  of  Alexander  to  Persis  ;  arraignment  wid  P^™^™^^^^ 
Jan.     of  the  avaricious  and  cruel  governors  who  bad.  ^\^  Aipxan- 
Idng  and  his  army  for  lost.     Arrival  in  Susa,      Were  ^le 
der  disclosed  his  great  plan  of  HelleniBlng  tUo  Bast,  "J^*    » 
the  victor  and  the  vanquished  into  one  great  ««^*^V*^"^^4;^  ^.^  a 
Ing  a  sreat  Macedonlan-Peralan  universal  empire  on  a 
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basis  of  equality  of  the  Grseco-Macedonian  and  the  Oriental  po- 
pulation. Marriage  of  Alexander  with  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Darius  III.  and  the  youngest  sister  of  Artaxerxes  111.,  while 
Hephaestion  took  to  wife  the  youngest  daughter  of  Darius  III. 
£ighty  Macedonian  officers  married  Persian  ladies  of  good 
family,  and  in  consequence  of  rewards  offered  by  the  king, 
10,000  Macedonians  took  Persian  wives.  Great  plans  for  open- 
ing commercial  relations  with  other  nations  ana  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  on  a  large  scale.  Alexander,  as  successor 
of  the  Great  King,  required  to  be  worshipped  as  a  divinity. 
324.  A  mutiny  of  the  Macedonian  army  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris  was 
July,  quelled  by  Alexander's  courag^e  and  wisdom.  The  veterans 
were  disbanded  after  receiving  great  rewards  and  sent  to 
Macedonia  under  Crai^rusy  while  Aniipdler  was  to  bring  new 
troops  thence.  Death  of  Hephoestion.  Alexander  undertook 
the  exploration  of  the  Euphrates. 

323.    Death  of  Alexander  tlie  Qreat, 

June,    at  Babylon,  which  he  had  destined  for  the  capital  of  the  new 
empire. 

323-276.    Wars  of  the  Diadochi  (successors  of  Alex- 
ander.)^ 

These  long  and  complicated  contests,  which  broke  out  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  newly  founded  universtd 
empire,  but  carried  on  successfully  in  another  way  the  work  which 
Alexander  had  beg^n  of  Hellenizing  the  east,  and  spreading  Grecian 
language  and  culture.  (^Hellenistic  language,  i^  Koiyii  SicUcjcros)*  so  that 
the  new  Persian  empire  which  afterwards  grew  up  on  this  ground 
was  verv  different  from  the  old  Persian  monarchy,  and  a  worthy 
rival  of  its  great  opponent,  the  empire  of  Rome. 

Perdiccaa  became  regent  in  Asia  for  Alexander's  half  brother 
Philip  Arrhidoeus  and  his  posthumous  son  by  Roxana,  Alexander,  An- 
tipater  and  Cratenia  shared  the  regency  of  the  west.  The  other 
generals  received  lieutenancies :  Ptolemasus,  Egypt ;  Antigonus, 
Pamphylia,  Phrygia  and  Lycia;  Eiunenes,  Alexander's  secretary.  Pa- 
phlygonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  however  he  had  first  to  subdue; 
Cassander,  Caria;  Leonnatus,  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont.  The  plan 
of  Perdiccas,  who  married  Alexander's  sister,  to  make  himself  king, 
caused  a  league  of  the  other  generals  against  him.  Perdiccas  was 
murdered  by  his  own  troops  whUe  on  an  expedition  against  Ptolenueus 
(321).  The  new  regent,  Antipater,  made  a  new  assignment  of  the 
lieutenancies,  wherein  Seleucus  obtained  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 
After  the  death  of  Antipater  (319)  a  war  followed  between  his  son 
Cassander  J  and  the  aged  Polysperchon  over  the  regency.  Antigdntts, 
in  league  with  Cassander,  was  victorious  in  Asia  over  Eumenes^  who 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  soldiers  and  whom  he  executed,  while  Co*-' 
Sander  was  victorious  in  Europe  (316).  Lysimachus  made  himself 
master  of  the  lieutenancy  of  Thrace. 

Antig5nus  wishing  to  bring  the  whole  empire  under  his  sceptre,  a 

1  Droysen,  Geschichle  det  Hellenismtu,  2  Ed.  Ft.  2  u.  8,  1877,  78 
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315-301.     war  broke  out  between  Antigonus  and  the  other 
generab, 

in  the  coarse  of  which  AntigonuB  and  his  son  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  {UoXiopicfrriis)  aBsumed  the  royal  title  (306). 
Their  example  was  followed  by  SeleucuSf  Lysimachus,  Cassander, 
Daring  this  period,  a  time  abounding  in  horrors,  every  member 
of  the  royal  family  of  Alexander  perished,  mostly  by  murder. 
His  ambitious  and  cruel  mother  Olympias  was  condemned  to 
death  at  the  instance  of  Cassander,  and  stoned  by  the  relatives 
of  her  own  victims. 
After  a  long  contest  attended  with  varying  success,  the  war  against 
Antigdnus  was  ended  by  the 
30L    Battle  of  Ipsua  ("lif^of  in  Fh]7gia). 

Antifi;dnas  fell,  his  son  Demetrius  fled  and  led  for  many  years 
an  aaventurous  life  as  a  pirate. 
In  Europe  the  war  still  lasted.  After  the  death  of  Cassander  (297), 
his  two  sons  quarreled  about  the  succession.  Demetriiis  took  the 
opportunity  to  seize  the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
He  lost  his  power  indeed  throueh  arrogance  and  desire  for  conquest 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years,  but  nis  son  Antigonua  Gtonataa  after  a 
changeful  career  gained  permanent  possession  of  Macedonia  (277). 

Thus  after  many  divisions  and  the  formation  of  many  sovereignties 
of  but  short  duration,  there  grew  up  out  of  the  Macedonian-Persian 
universal  empire,  five  monarchies,  of  decidedly  ^eZ/cnis/ic  character, 
in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  government, 
of  inscriptions  and  coinage,  and  of  the  educated  classes,  and  in  some 
of  which  Grecian  art,  literature  and  learning  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless,  these  five  monarchies,  from  their  formation  to 
their  fall,  bore  the  imprint  of  the  deepest  moral  decay.  These  five 
states,  to  which  we  must  add  the  republic  of  Rhodes  and  the  Grecian 
Cantons,  were : 

!•    Bigypt  under  the  Ptolemies  or  Lagidae  with  its  capital 
at  Alexandria. 

Ptciemceus  I.  (323-285),  called  Sotir^  i.  e.  saviour,  because  he  sent 
aid  to  the  Rhodians,  or  tJagi,  i.  e.  son  of  Lagus,  founder  of  the  king- 
dom. Ptolemceus  II.  (285-247)  called  PhUadelphus  from  being  the 
husband  of  his  sister  Arsinde;  foundation  of  the  museum  with  the  Alex- 
andrine library.  PtoUnutus  III.  (247-221),  called  Euerg&es,  i.  e. 
benefactor,  by  the  priests,  temporary  conquest  of  Caria,  Lycia,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus.  Piolemeeus  IV.,  PAttopater  (221-205),  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  monarchy.  PtoleTnaus  F.,  Epiphdnes  (205-181) ;  Egypt  be- 
comes dependent  on  the  Romans. 

2.    Byria,  under  the  Seleucidae.     Capital  at  first  Seleucia, 
on  the  Tigris,  afterwards  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes. 

SeUueus  L  Nicator  (312-281),  founder  of  the  kingdom.  Antv^chus 
I.  Soar  (281-261).  Antwchus  IL  Theos  (261-246).  Seleucus  IL 
(246-226).  Seleucus  III.  (226-222).  Anti6chus  III.  the  Great  (2S3r- 
187).    Defeated  at  Magnesia  (190)  by  the  Romans,  Antidchus  was 
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compelled  to  accept  a  peace,  which  struck  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 

cidiB  from  the  roll  of  the  great  powers. 

The  following  states  separated  themselves  from  the  Syrian  realm  of 

the  Seleucidee,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Hellenistic  system  of  states. 

278.  a.  The  confederacy  of  the  Galatiana  (p.  35)  in  Asia  Minor» 
between  Bithynia,  Phry^ia,  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  founded 
by  Gallic  tribes,  who,  during  the  wars  of  the  Diodochi,  had 
ravaged  Macedonia  and  Greece,  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
in  278  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  the  three 
tribes  of  Trocmi,  Tectdsages  and  TolistoboU  (each  under  four 
Tetrarclis)  with  the  three  capitals  TVzin'a,  Ancyra  and  Pessinits. 
In  the  fii^t  century  before  Christ,  Deiotdrus  became  king  of 
all  Galatia,  which  Augustus  made  a  Roman  province. 

250.  b.  The  Parthiana  (p.  29)  who  under  the  AraacidsD  (250 
B.  c.  to  226  A.  D.)  conquered  all  lands  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Indus,  and  formed  a  dam,  in  the  east,  first  against  the 
Hellenistic  and  afterwards  against  the  Roman  power. 

167.  c.  The  Jewa  under  the  Maccabees  (p.  11). 

The  two  following  countries  were  never  dependent  on  the  empire 

of  the  Seleucidte. 

a.  Pontua,  which  had,  it  is  true,  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
but  was  recognized  as  independent  under  its  own  kings  of  Persian 
descent  (of  the  Acluemenidse  it  was  claimed,  p.  25),  by  the  victors 
at  Ipsus  (p.  77).  Tlie  last  kings  were  Mithndates  F/.  the  Great, 
and  his  son  Phamdces  (see  Roman  Hiatory,  Fourth  Period,  p.  129). 

b.  Armenia,  although  kings  of  Armenia  first  appear  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia^  (190). 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Pergramon  under  the  AttalidsB,  Capi- 

tal, Pergramus  in  Mysia. 
Founded  by  Philetaerus  (283-263)  who  had  been  appointed  gov- 
ernor by  Lysimachus.  Eumenes  I,  (263-241).  AUalus  L  (241-197). 
EumSnes  //.  (197-159),  founder  of  the  library  of  Pergamua.  AUq- 
lujs  IL  (159-138).  Attains  III.  (138-133),  who  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

4.  Bithynia.    Capital,  Nioomedia. 

Founded  by  Nicamides  I.  (277-250  ?).  ZeOas  (250-2287).  Pm- 
sias  I.  (228-183),  with  whom  Hannibal  took  refuj^.  Prusias  IL 
(183-149).  NicamSdes  II.  (149-91).  Nicamedes  III.  (91-75),  who 
bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

5.  Macedonia  under  the  descendants  of  Demetrius  Poll- 

oroetes.     Capital,  Pella. 

ArUigonus  Gonatas  (277-239).  Demetrius  II.  (239-229).  Antigonus 
Doson  (229-220).  PhUip  V.  (Ill),  (221-179)  defeated  by  the 
Romans  at  Cynoscephdlce  (197).  Perseus  (179-168).  After  the  baUle 
of  Pydna  (168)  Macedonia  became  a  dependency  of  Rome,  in  146 
it  was  made  a  Roman  province  (p.  122). 

6.  The  island  of  Rhodes  (TdSos), 

tince  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (301)  an  independent  state  ;  since  the 
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and  centuiy  (b.  o.,)  dependent  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  made  a  prorinoe 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  71  a.  d. 

7.    The  Qreek  oantons, 

under  the  lead  of  Athens,  made  a  futile  attempt,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
From  the  city  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
the  war  was  principally  waged,  it  was  known  as  the 

323-322.    ZiBxniaxi  War. 

The  Greeks  were  at  first  successful  imder  Leoitth^nes,  and  defeated 
LeoRnOtuB,  but  were  defeated  by  AtUipdter  and  Cratirus  at  Crannon^ 
south  of  the  Peneus.  The  cantons  submitted  one  after  another. 
Hie  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in 
Mvaiychia  and  to  give  up  their  democratic  constitution.  (Phodlon 
and  Demddes,  the  political  leaders).  Citizenship  was  regulated  by  a 
property  census.  I)emoethenes  fled  and  took  poison  on  Sie  island  of 
CaUmria  (ArgSlis).  During  the  war  between  Cassander  and  PolyS" 
perchon  (p.  763  the  democratic  party  regained  its  supremacy  in  Athens, 
and  Fhocion  was  executed ;  later,  however,  Demetrius  of  Phaleronf 
the  political  companion  of  Phocion,  became  under  Macedonian  su- 
premacy, the  ruler  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  (317-307).  In 
the  course  of  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi  Demetriua  Polioroetes 
gained  possession  of  Athens  several  times  and  made  the  Acropolis 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  debauchery  ^307-295).  The  last  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  and  regain  its  old  importance  in 
Greece  was  made  by  Athens  under  GTaucon  and  Chremonldes  in 
263  B.  c.  but  it  was  aefei^ed  after  a  three  years'  war  and  continued 
to  be  tributary  to  the  Macedonians.  Thenceforward  Athens  had  no 
political  influence  in  Greece ;  it  retained,  however,  its  autonomy  as 
regarded  its  municipal  administration,  and  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
culture  and  learning. 

Theaaaly,  during  this  period,  was  a  Macedonian  province  ;  Eplrua 
was  for  a  time  a  separate  state,  afterwards  it  was  allied  with  Mace- 
donia. Most  of  the  cantons  of  central  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  became 
aUies,  more  or  less  dependent,  of  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  The 
complete  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Macedonia  was  prevented  by  the 

280.    ^tolian  League  founded  about  280,  and  the  AohsEiaii 
LeafiTue  which  was  renewed  at  the  same  time. 

The  latter  grew  to  considerable  power  and  acquired  the  hegemony 
in  Peloponnesus  after  it  was  joined  by  8icyon  (251)  which  was 
freed  m>m  its  tyrants  bv  Ardtus,  and  by  Corinth  (243),  which  Ard- 
tus  had  freed  from  the  Macedonian  garrison. 

Jealous  of  this  hegemony  the  iEtolian  League  and  Sparta,  which 
had  completely  lost  her  ancient  simplicity  of  life,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  wealthy  oligarchy,  joined  forces  against  the  Achiean 
League.  The  young  king  Agis  iV,  paid  with  his  life  for  his  attempt 
to  mduce  a  reform  of  the  Spartan  state  (241  ?).  A  similar  at- 
tempt made  by  King  Cleomenes  III.  had  better  success,  though  for  a 
time  only  :  he  caused  the  ephors  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  death, 
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banished  eighty  oligarchs,  and  established  a  reformed  constitation. 
Cleomenes  conquered  Argos  and  Mantineaf  and  waged  successful  war 
against  the  Achsan  League.  ArCUus  sought  aid  against  Sparta  from 
the  Macedonian  king  Antigdnus  Dosan^  and  delivered  the  AcropoliB 
of  Corinth  into  his  hands. 
The  Spartans  were  defeated  in  the 

221.    Battle  of  Bellaaia  (in  Laconia). 

Cleomenes  escaped  by  flight  and  died  in  Egypt  ^220).  The 
Macedonians  entered  Sparta,  restored  the  oligarchy  and  forced  upos 
the  Spartans  an  alliance  with  the  Achsan  League,  now  under  Mace- 
donian Supremacy.  The  latter  was  immediately  afterwards  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  the  ^tolian  League,  during  which  the  Spartans 
took  sides  against  the  Achseans,  and  Peloponnesus  was  horribly  rav- 
aged (220-217). 

About  this  time  the  jEtolian  League  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Romatis  against  Philip  V.  {I II-) 9  of  Macedonia,  who  was  allied  with 
Hannibal.  {First  Macedonian  war,  see  Roman  history,  third  Period, 
p.  116). 

PhilopoBmen,  who  has  been  called  "  the  last  of  the  Greeks,''  be- 
came Strategus  of  the  Achsean  League  in  207,  and  defeated  the 
Spartans  under  their  tyrant,  Machanldas,  in  the 

206.    Battle  of  Mantlnea,  and  slew  the  tyrant.     In  the  second 
Macedonian  war  (see  Roman  history,  p.  118).  the  Achcean 
League  likewise  joined  the  Romans  against  PkUip  V.  {III.), 
who,  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalce  (197),  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  hegemony  of  Greece.     The  Romans  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  all  the  Grecian  cantons,  but  they  gave  support 
everywhere  to  that  party  which  devoted  itself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Roman  interests,  and  caused  themselves  to  be  fre- 
quently appealed  to  as  arbitrators. 
After  the  death  of  a  second  Tyrant  of  Sparta,  the  cruel  Nahis, 
Philopcemen  humbled  the  Spartans  again,  and  forced  them  to  reenter 
the  Achsean  League,  but  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner  and  pat  to 
death  in  a  war  against  the  Messinians,  who  had  revolted  at  the  in- 
stance of  Deinocrateg  (183).   After  the  death  of  Philopcemen,  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Achcean  League,  which  made  a  iinal  exertion  in 
the  so-called  Acheean  war  against  the  Romans,  which  ended  with 
the 
Defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Leucopetra,  on  the  isthmus,  and  the 

146.    Capture  and  destructioii  of  Corinth. 

The  Corinthians  were  sold  as  slaves;  a  part  of  their  land  was 
given  to  Sicyon;  the  rest  became  the  property  of  the  Roman 
state.  The  remaining  Greek  cantons  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness, and  for  the  most  part  retained  their  own  admuiistration 
and  jurisdiction,  but  were  subject  te  the  Roman  governor  of 
Macedonia,  It  was  not  until  later  (27)  that  Peloponnesus  and 
Central  Greece  seem  to  have  become  a  Roman  province 
under  the  name  of  Achaia. 
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§«.    ROMAN  HISTORY. 

OBOORAPHIGAL  SUBVET  OF  ANdEKT  ITALY. 

(See  Kiepert»  AUai  Antiquut,  Tab.  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.) 

Italia  was  first  used  as  the  general  name  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Apennines  and  extended  to 
the  Macro  and  /Sti^lcon,  since  the  middle  of  die  third  century  before 
Christ;  as  applied  to  the  whole  peiiinsnla,  as  far  as  the  Alps,  itcdia  was 
first  employed  in  scientific  usage  by  Polybius  (about  150) ;  it  was  not 
used  officially  and  in  a  political  sense,  until  after  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. It  was  dividea  into  Upper  Italy,  Central  Italy,  and 
Lower  Italy. 

I.  Upper  Italy,  traversed  by  the  Padus  (Po),  and  the 
Ath^sU  or  Atagis  (Adige,  Etsch),  and  containing  the  lakes,  Lacus  Ver^ 
bdnus  (Lago  Maggiore),  Lacus  Latius  (L.  di  Como),  and  Lacus  Bend- 
au  (L.  di  Garda),  comprised  the  following  three  districts  which,  be/ore 
Aagostiis,  were  not  reckoned  a  part  of  political  Italy:  1.  Ligurla, 
Vercdke  (Vercelli),  Taurasiaj  later  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Torino, 
Turin),  Genoa  (Gendva);  2.  Gallia  Cisalpina,  also  called  togata, 
in  distinction  from  transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  known  as  Gallia  bra- 
ealOy  divided  bv  the  Padus  (Po)  into:  a.  Qallia  transpadana,  Co- 
mum  (Como)  ;  ifedioldnum  (Milano,  Milan)  ;  TiOnum  (Pavia),  on  the 
Tidmts,  a  branch  of  the  Po;  Cremona^  on  the  Po;  Mantua,  on  the 
MtncktSf  a  branch  of  the  Po,  near  which  was  the  village  of  Andes, 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil;  Verdna,  on  the  Athisis,  h.  Qallia  cispa- 
dana:  Placentia  ^Piacenza),  at  the  junction  of  the  Trehia  and  the 
Padus,  Muffna,  (Modena),  Parma,  Bonoma  (Bologna),  Ravenna,  in 
ancient  times  a  seaport.  3.  Venetia:  Patauhim  (Padua),  birthplace 
of  Livius,  AquUeia, 

II.  Central  Italy,  lying  between  the  little  rivers  MoAyra  and 
BMcon  in  the  N.,  SUdrus  and  Frento  in  the  S.,  was  usually  divided 
into  six  districts:  Btrurla,  Latium,  Campania,  on  the  Mare  Tyrrhe- 
num,  or  Infihrum;  Umbria,  Picenom,  Samnium,  on  the  Mare  Ad- 
riaticwn  or  SupSrutn.  The  Tiber,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  divided 
Eiruria  on  the  right,  from  Umbria  and  Latium  on  the  left  bank.  The 
name  of  Samnium  is,  however,  more  correctly  applied  to  the  southern 
inland  district  of  Central  Italy,  so  that  the  SabeUic  tribes,  who  were 
related  to  the  Samnites  and  Picentes,  formed  geographically  a  sepa- 
rate seventh  group,  under  which  were  included  the  Vestini,  Marrudini 
and  Frentam,  extending  to  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  the  inland  districts 
of  the  Sabines,  PceUgni,  and  Marsi. 

1.  Btmria,  inhalnted  by  the  Etruscans  (Basenna),  or  Tuscans,  in 
twelve  communities  under  kings  or  Lucumos.  These  formed  a  con- 
federacy, whose  federal  constitution  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
loose.  The  most  important  places  in  Etruria  were,  from  N.  to  S.: 
Pisa,  Volaterras,  Arrethan  (Arezzo),  Cortona,  Perusia  (Perugia,  west 
of  which  Lake  Trasimenus),  Populonia,  on  the  coast,  Clusium  (Chiusi), 
Voltinii,  TarquinU,  Falerii,  Coare^  Veil 
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2.  Ziatiiiin.  In  the  smaller  district  of  the  Latini:  Roma,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  (a  part  of  the  modern  city,  Trastevere 
and  BorffOf  is  on  the  right  bank,  but  the  principal  part  of  the 
city  is  still  on  the  left  bank),  traditionally  said  to  be  baQt  on  seven 
hills  (montes:  CapitolmuSy  Palatinus,  AventinuSt  Cceliust  EsquUinus; 
coUes :  Vimincdis,  Quirinalis).  ^  On  the  southern  summit  of  the 
Mens  Gapitolinus  the  Capitdium  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapUoL- 
inxiSy  and  the  Tarpeian  Rock;  on  the  northern  summit,  separated 
from  the  southern  by  the  IrUermorUvum^  the  Arx  with  the  temple  of 
Juno  Mon&a,  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  the  Forum  RomOnum  (the 
market-place),  consistine  of  the  Forum  proper,  and  the  Comitium^ 
with  the  speakers'  pla^orm  {Rostra,  named  from  the  prows  of  the 
ships  from  Antium)  between  the  two.  In  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  temples  and  basilicas  (e.  g. 
Basilica  Julia),  The  imperial  forume  were  not  open  places,  but 
masses  of  buildings  and  colunmed  porticos.  The  Palattnus  with  the 
palaces  of  the  emperors;  £.  of  this,  the  Amphitkeatrum  Flavium 
(Colosseum,  for  80,000  spectators).  N.  from  the  Capitolinns  to  tilie 
Tiber  lay  the  field  of  Mars,  Campus  MartiuSf  during  the  republic 
an  open  field  used  for  nulitary  practice,  athletic  sports,  and  political 
gatherings,  after  Csesar  and  during  the  imperial  period  covered 
with  splendid  buildincp,  now  the  centre  of  tne  modem  city.  The 
buildings  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  did  not  belong  to  the  Urbs 
proper.  They  were  situated  partially  on  the  Mans  u  aniadus,  par- 
tially on  the  Mons  VaticanuSy  where  the  Vatican  and  the  chuitm  of 
St.  Peter  now  stand;  eastward  stood,  by  the  Tiber,  the  MausoUum 
Hadrianiy  where  the  Castle  of  St.  Angela  now  stands.  Finally  must 
be  mentioned  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  Sixteen  great  artificial  roads 
ran  from  Rome  in  various  directions  :  Via  Appia  and  Via  Latina  to 
the  S.,  Via  Valeria  to  the  E.,  Via  Flaminia  to  the  N.,  Via  Aurelia  to 
the  W.,  etc. 

Ostia,  the  harbor  of  Rome,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  kings;  under  the  emperors  a  second  harbor.  Partus^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  Sie  Tiber.  Laurentumj  Lavinium,  Ard^,  Suessa 
Pometiaf  Aricia  (on  the  Via  Appia),  Velitrce  not  far  distant.  Alba 
Longa  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  ^oanus,  near  the  lake  of  Albania, 
Tusculum  (near  the  present  Frascati),  GabOj  Tibur  (Tivoli)  on  the 
AniOf  a  branch  of  the  Tiber;  Fidenas,  north  of  Rome,  south  of  the 
brook  AUiOm 

In  the  land  of  the  ^qui,  Prceneste  (afterwards  a  Latin  city  again. 
In  the  land  of  the  Hemicce,  Anagnia,  In  the  land  of  the  VolscHf 
FregeUoif  Arpinum,  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero  ;  on  the  coast, 
Antium  and  Tarracina  (Anxur),  south  of  the  Pomptine  marshes. 
In  the  land  of  the  Aruncii :  Formia^  Mintunue,  on  the  Liris  (€rari- 
^iano)  ;  Suessa  {Aurunca),  near  the  Mons  Mcusicus  and  the  Ager 
ralemus  (famous  wines). 

1  The  expression  "seven-hilled  city  "  applies  properly  to  old  Rome,  the  pala- 
tine city.  Its  transfer  to  the  Sei'vian  and  republican  kome  is  the  result  of  a 
later  niisunderstandini?.  The  description  of  the  city  of  the  time  of  Coo- 
Btantiue,  leaves  out  the  two  colles,  Quirinnlif  and  ViminaliSj  and  increases  the 
number  of  montes  to  7  by  adding  the  Vaticanut  and  the  JanictUuSf  which 
lay  outside  of  the  city  proper.    See  Mommaen,  IliMt.  of  Rome,  I.  116,  note. 
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3.  Campania,  traveraed  by  the  VdUumus  (Volturno),  with  the 
moantains  Gaums  and  Vesuvitu  near  Naples.  Two  bays  separated 
from  one  another  by  a  rocky  isthmus:  Sinus  Cumantts  (Bay  of 
Naples^,  and  Sinus  Pcestanus  TBay  of  Salerno).  Along  the  coast: 
Litemum;  CSxma  (K^m^,  foondea  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in  EuboBA 
in  1050  ?)  ;  Misenum  near  the  promontory  of  similar  name  ; 
Puiedli  (Piuzuoli);  Baia  near  lake  Lucrinus,  famous  as  a  watering 
nlace;  Parthenope  or  PoZceq^w,  the  oldest  part  of  Neapolis  (NciroAif, 
Napoli,  Naples; ;  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  buried  m  79  A.  i>.  by 
Ultb.  and  ashes  from  Vesuvius;  Salemum  on  the  Sinus  Psestanus,  the 
chief  city  of  the  Picentes  who  had  been  transferred  thither.  Inland: 
Capita  (not  the  modem  Capua,  but  Santa  Maria  Maggiare),  with  an 
immense  amphitheatre;  Nma, 

4.  Umbria.  On  the  coast:  Arirmnum  (Rimini),  Ptsourum,  Sena 
GaUica  (Sinagaglia).    Inland:  Senanum,  Iguvium,  Spcletivim. 

6.  Fioenum.    Ancana  on  the  coast;  Ascvlum  Picenum. 

6.  Samninm  (in  the  wider  sense,  see  p.  81).  In  the  land  of  the 
Sdbini :  Amitemumf  birthplace  of  Sallust ;  CureSy  Reate,  In  the  land 
of  the  Pcdigni :  Corfinium  ;  SuLmo,  birthplace  of  Ovid.  In  Samninm 
proper:  Bovianum;  ^semia;  Beneventum  ^Benevento),  former  Mal- 
ventum;  Caudtuni,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Caudine  Faas  {Furcuics 
Cttudince). 

m.  Jjower  Italy,  also  called  Greater  Greece,  Magna 
Grsca  ('EAA^  ^  /tcToAi)),  was  divided  into  four  districts  :  Apulia, 
Calabria  in  the  east,  Lucania  and  Bmttitun  >  in  the  west. 

1.  Apulia  :  Luceria,  A (ti)8culum  Ap&lvm,  Cannce,  Venusia^  birth- 
place of  Horace,  near  Mt.  VuUur.  2.  Calabria :  Brundisium 
(Brindisi),  the  port  of  departure  for  Greece;  TarerUum  (Tdpof,  see 
p.  51).  3.  liixoania:  PoBsttan  (Posidonia,  tlotrtilianrla),  with  notable 
ruins  of  temples;  Metapontum;  HeracUa  ('HpcUxcia).  4.  Bruttium: 
Sybdris  (26ffa^s),  destroyed  in  510,  by  the  Crotonians  ;  Thurii 
afterwards  built  in  its  neighborhood  (see  p.  64);  Croton  (Kp^wv), 
not  far  from  the  promgntory  of  Ladnium;  Locn  Epizephvrii  (Aoirpol 
*tvt(€^^toi);  Jihegium  (yiryioy,  i.  e.  rent,  from  fi^iypv/u^  the  present 
Reggio).     ConserUia  (Cosenza  on  the  river  Busento). 

Italian  Islands. 

Bicilia  (%tK€?da)f  separated  from  Italy  by  the  Fretum  Sic&lum 
(Strait  of  Messina),  formerly  called  Sicania,  also  Trinacriay  with 
its  three  capes,  or  promontories:  Pelorum  in  the  north,  Pachynum  in 
the  south,  and  Luyhfmtm  in  the  west.  On  the  eaAtem  coast  from 
north  to  south  :  Messiina  (formerly  Zancle,  p.  51),  Tauromenium 
(Taormina),  Catdna  (Catania)  at  the  base  of  JQtna,  Byraousad 
(2vf»iicou9cu,  Siragoesa,  see  p.  51),  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  extent 
comprising  fire  cities:  Ortygia,  situated  on  an  island,  and  hence  also 
called  NasaSf  which  now  forms  the  whole  city,  with  the  spring  of 
Arethusay  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis^  and  Epipolaty  at  first  a  suburb. 

1  This  form  (instead  of  BnUtii,  Bruttius  Agtr)  has,  however,  no  ancient 
aatbority.  The  Byzantines  after  the  tenth  century,  A.  d.,  gave  Bruttium 
the  name  Calabruif  after  the  Normans  had  dispossessed  them  of  Calabria 
proper,  and  the  eastern  peuinsula  was  known  after  that  time  as  Apulicu 
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On  the  south  coast:  Camarina,  Geloy  Agrigentum  (^AKp^iyat,  now 
Girgenti),  between  Gela  and  Agzigentum  the  promontory  of  EcnoTnas, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  uie  (southern)  river  Himera ;  SeUnus 
(jZtXumvs),  On  the  west  coast:  Libyhasamy  DrepSnuniy  Eryx,  On  the 
north  coast:  Panarmus  (UdiHtpfioSf  now  Palermo,  see  p.  17),  HmerOf 
Mylm,    In  the  interior  of  the  island:  Henna, 

Sardinia  (%apUy.  Car&lis  (Oagliari). 

Corsioa  (yi{fp¥os)\  Alalia,  later  the  Roman  colony  of  Aleria,  Of 
the  smaller  islands  the  following  are  noteworthy:  1.  MelitOy  now 
Malta,  and  GaudoSf  now  Gozzo,  south  of  Sicily.  2.  The  Insuke 
^gateSf  on  the  west  of  SicUy,  not  far  from  the  promontory  Lilybseum. 
3.  The  Insuke  jEoUcb  (now  the  Liparian  islands)  the  largest,  Lipdra^ 
north  of  Sicily.  4.  Capreoi,  now  Capri,  and  jEnariOj  now  Ischia,  ai 
the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  5.  The  Pontian  islands,  Pontioj 
Pandataria.    6.  llva,  now  Elba. 

RELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  ROICANS.^ 

The  Romans  possessed  an  ancient  religion  entirely  distinct  from 
that  of  Greece.  It  was  a  common  inheritance  of  the  Italians, 
though  probably  early  receiying  Etruscan  and  Grecian  elements. 
In  the  last  centuries  of  the  republic  the  theogony  of  Greece  was 
imported  into  Roman  literature,  and  to  some  extent  into  the  state  re- 
linon.  At  a  still  later  time,  under  a  policy  of  tolerance,  all  forms 
of  faith  and  superstition  were  represented  m  the  great  capitaL 

The  religion  of  the  Romans  was  a  polytheism,  but  their  deificar 
tion  of  nature  was  not  so  detailed,  nor  were  their  deities  so  human  as 
was  the  case  among  the  Greeks.  Their  faith  had  a  sterner  aspect, 
the  practical  side  of  religion  was  more  natural  to  them  than  the 
poetic  side.  They  honored  and  utilized  their  gpds,  but  they  wore 
few  fancies  about  them. 

The  great  gods  were:  Jupiter,  god  of  the  sky,  << father  of  gods 
and  men; "  Juno,  his  wife,  goddess  of  maternity;  Minerva,  goddess 
of  intellect,  presiding  over  the  arts;  Mara,* god  of  war,  the  most 
representative  of  the  Italian  divinities;  Bellona,  goddess  of  war; 
Vesta,  patron  of  the  Roman  state,  goddess  of  the  national  hearth, 
where  burned  the  sacred  fire;  Ceres,  Saturnus,  goddess  and  god 
of  agriculture;  Ops,  goddess  of  the  harvest  and  of  wealth;  Her- 
oules,  god  of  gain,  presiding  over  the  sanctity  of  contracts;  Mer- 
ourius,  god  of  traffic;  Neptunus,  god  of  the  sea. 

Venus  seems  not  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  Italian  divinities. 
She  first  appears  as  a  goddess  of  agriculture,  but  was  soon  identified 
wiUi  AphroaUe,  the  Grecian  goddess  of  love.  Of  the  lesser  gods  there 
were  many,  watching  over  every  act  of  individuals  and  of  the  state, 
and  over  every  stage  of  s^wth  and  development.  Such  were  Telltts, 
SUvanus,  Terminus,  Quinnus,  Janus,  the  god  of  the  beginning  and  end, 
represented  with  a  double  face.  (Gate  of  Janus  in  the  comiturm, 
open  in  time  of  war,  closed  in  time  of  peace).  Lares  and  Penates, 
presiding  over  the  family  and  the  home,  Sol,  £una,  etc. 

1  BAwlinsoUf  Religions  of  the  Ancitnt  World,  c\\Ap.  VIII.  MommaeA 
ifift.  oj  Rome,  Book  I.  chap.  XII.    Iieishton,  Hitt.  <^  Rome,  chap.  lY. 
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Wonliip.  Hie  worship  of  the  Bomaiis  consisted  of  a  Tonnd  of 
ceiemoniesy  —  prayersi  sacrifices,  games,  —  of  strictly  prescribed 
form,  with  the  object  of  securing  the  good-will,  averting  the  anger  or 
ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the  gods.  In  private  life  these  ceremonies 
were  performed  in  the  family  and  were  conducted  by  its  head,  ihe 
pater  fitmUias;  in  matters  affecting  the  whole  people,  the  state,  which 
was  a  larger  family,  conducted  the  worship.  In  early  times  the  king 
presided  at  the  ceremonies.  Under  the  republic  a  rex  sacrificuhu  was 
appointed  to  perform  those  religious  acts  which  were  formerly  the 
exclusive  right  and  duty  of  the  kmg. 

The  state  maintained  at  public  cost :  1.  **  Colleges  of  sacred  lore  " 
having  general  supervision  over  religion  and  all  matters  connected 
therewiuL  ^e  most  important  were:  The  college  of  Pontifices, 
four  in  number  (afterwards  nine  and  sixteen),  the  highest  religious 
power  in  the  state.  With  them  rested  the  decision  as  to  which  days 
were  suitable  for  the  transaction  of  business,  public  or  private,  and 
which  not  (dies/asH  et  tiefasti).  Hence  they  controlled  the  calendar, 
whereby  they,  with  the  augures,  became  important  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  pontifices  also  decided  upon  the  ac- 
tion made  necessary  by  the  augunes.  At  their  head  stood  the  pontifex 
maximus,  who  appointed  the  rex  sacrifiadus,  the  Jlamine$  and  vettaUes, 
College  of  Aogures,  originally  four,  then  nine  and  sixteen,  who  con* 
wlted  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  revealed  in  omens,  by  the  observation 
of  the  flight,  cries,  and  manner  of  feeding  of  certain  birds.  College 
of  Fetiales,  twenty  (?)  in  number,  presiding  over  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  other  peoples.  They  conducted  the  conclu- 
Bon  of  treaties,  acted  as  heralds,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  de- 
claration of  war,  by  throwing  a  blooa-tipped  spear  into  the  hostile 
territory.^  Dmiinwlri  Saoromm,  having  the  charge  of  the  SihyUme 
hooks.  The  haruspices  exercised  the  art  of  interpreting  the  will  of 
the  gods  from  the  examination  of  the  entrails  of  slaughtered  victims. 
They  were  an  £tru8can  institution. 

2b  Colleges  of  officiating  priests:  Flamines,  who  presided  in  va- 
rious tem^es  with  chapters  of  assisting  priests.  Salii,  or  dancine 
priests,  of  Quirinus  and  Man,  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  sacred 
shields  of  Mars  (anciUce),  Vestal  Virgins,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  Vesta,  six  maidens  who  had  taken  the  vow  of  virginity.  Lu- 
peroi,  Fratrea  Arvales,  etc. 

Besides  the  observance  of  sacrifices  and  the  offering  of  prayers,  the 
priests  had  eluirge  of  conducting  various  public  games:  LupercaHOf 
(Feb.  15th),  Feria  Latina,  Saturnalia  (Dec.)  and  others. 

ETHNOGBAFHICAL  SKETCH  OF  ITALT.* 

At  the  extreme  south  the  lapygians.  Their  descent  is  not  certainly 
established,  though  they  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
family  and  probably  to  the  lUyrian  race.  In  historic  times  the  rem- 
nants of  the  tribe  appear,  in  striking  contradistinction  to  the  true 
Iti^ei,  in  process  of  rapid  Hellenization. 

I  When  the  growth  of  the  Roman  dominion  had  made  this  a  m^ter  of  diffi" 
Colty,  a  plot  of  ground  in  Rome  was  set  apart  to  represent  hostile  territory,  and 
Into  this  tbe  spear  was  hurled. 

'  Momiiisen,  Biti.  of  Rome ^  I.  chap.  3. 
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To  the  Indo-Buropean  family  belonged  likewise  the  inhabitants 
of  central  Italy,  the  Italic!  proper,  who  were  divided  into  the  Iriitdn 
and  the  Umbro-Babelliaii  (Oskan),  tribes.  They  were  the  next  of 
kin  of  the  Hellenes.  The  Italiei  entered  Italy  by  land.  The  Latint 
occupied  the  western  lowlands  {Latium,  connected  with  Idtus),^  the 
Umbro-ScMlian  tribes  spread  themselves  over  the  eastern  part  of 
Central  Italy  (Umbrians, .  Picentes,  SahineSf  Margi,  Hemici,  VolscU), 
A  main  division  of  this  group,  the  Samnites,  occupied  the  mountain 
region  which  was  named  after  them,  and  drove  back  the  lapygians. 
From  the  Sammtes  several  tribes  branched  off;  so  the  Campdnians, 
called  after  the  plain  {Campus)  which  they  settled  along  the  T^r- 
rhine  sea. 

Peculiarly  distinct  from  the  Latin  and  Sabellian  Italiei,  in  language, 
religion  and  customs  were  the  Etraacana  (in  their  own  language, 
Raaenna).  Up  to  the  present  time  all  attempts  to  establish  their 
ethnographical  position,  have  failed  to  reach  settled  conclusions. 
The  attempt  recently  made,  to  prove  them  members  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  and  the  Etruscan  language  closely  related  to  the 
Latin,  must,  it  would  seem,  be  regarded  as  a  failure.^ 

Perhaps  the  Etruscan  people  were  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dif- 
ferent tribes,  one  of  which  came  to  Italy  over  the  Rsetian  Alps,  while 
the  other  came  by  sea. 

Before  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  Etruscans  dwelt  north  of  the 
Apennines,  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  between  the  territory  of  the 
VenSti  (as  far  as  the  Adige),  and  the  Ligurians. 

The  whole  of  Upper  Italy  was  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes  (about 
500  B.  c.?),  which  gradually  forced  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  south- 
ward. 

Besides  all  these  migrations  into  Italy  from  the  north  by  land, 
colonization  of  no  mean  extent  began  very  early  on  the  part  of  the 
Hellenes,  in  SicUy  and  Lotoer  Italy,  by  sea.  Hlie  Dorians,  Chalcid' 
tans  (i.  e.  lonians),  and  jEolians  were  principsiily  engaged  therein). 

Roman  History  can  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

753(?)-510(?)  I.  Mythical  time  of  the  kings. 

510-264.  II.  Development  of  the  constitution  by  struggles  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians.  Subjugation  of  Italy  proper  (Cen- 
tral and  Lower  Italy),  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  tears. 

264-146.  III.  Epoch  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  beginning  of  the  univer- 
sal rule  of  Rome,  down  to  the  destruction  ot  Carthage  and 
Corinth. 

146-31.  rV.  Firm  establishment  of  the  universal  supremacy  of 
Rome,  by  the  conquest  of  the  East,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  Epoch 
of  the  civil  wars,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  absolute  rule 
of  Octavian,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 

1  The  AtMmii  {Aurund^  in  Campania)  pro^bably  belonged  to  the  I^tin  race, 
as  well;  also,  perhaps  the  Italiei  in  the  nnnxnrer  sense,  who  dwelt  originallv  in 
Ihe  western  part  of  lower  Italv,  and  tlip  Siculi. 

2  "W.  Coraaen,  Ueber  die  Sprnche  der  Ktrusker,  1874.  "W.  Deecke, 
Etrtiikifche  Forachunqen,  is  of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  is  K.  O.  MfUler,  Dis 
Etrusker,  ed.  by  W.  Deecke,  2  voU.,  1877. 
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■ 

31  B.  C.-476  A.  D.    V.  Sway  of  the  Roman  Ccesars,  down  to  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  west. 
The  last  period  extends  into  Mediieval  History. 

FIRST  PERIOD. 
Mythioal  Epoch  of  the  Kings  (753 1-510). 

Fonndatioii  of  Rome  aooording  to  the  Roman  legends. 
King  NumXtor  oi  Alba  Longa,  the  descendant  of  jEneaSf  who  liad 
settled  in  LcUium  with  some  Trojan  refugees,  was  deprived  of  his 
throne  hy  his  brother  Amulius,  who  put  his  sou  to  death,  and  caused 
htB  daughter  Rea  Silvia  to  become  a  vestal  virgin,  in  order  that  the 
line  of  Numitor  should  perish.  The  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus, 
the  sons  of  Rea  Silvia  and  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  were,  by  conmiand 
of  the  king,  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  then  overflowing  its  banks.  Their 
cradle  being  caught  by  the  roots  of  a  fig-tree,  the  children  were 
rescued  from  drowning,  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  broueht 
up  by  the  royal  shepherd  Faustulus,  As  they  grew  up,  Romulus 
and  Kemus  led  other  shepherds  on  the  hunt  and  m  forays  for  booty. 
At  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  they  were  surprised  by  robbers ; 
Romulus  was  taken  prisoner,  brought  before  Numitor,  and  accused 
of  having  plundered  his  fields.  Numitor  recognized  his  grandsons. 
The  latter  thereupon  attacked  the  usurper  Amulius  at  the  head  of 
their  band,  slew  him,  and  placed  the  rightful  king,  their  grandfather 
Numitor,  again  on  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa.  With  the  king's  per- 
mission, the  twins  founded  a  city  on  that  place  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber  where  they  had  been  exposed.  (Festival  of  Palilia  or  Parilia, 
April  21,  celebrated  as  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation.)  In 
a  ouarrel  as  to  who  should  give  his  name  to  the  city,  Remus  was 
killed.  Romulus,  being  now  the  only  king,  called  the  city  after 
himself,  Roma.^ 

Surmises  about  the  real  origin  of  Rome.  The  results  of  mod- 
em scientific  investigations  leave  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Ro- 
man story  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  is  not  historical,  but  an 
Invention,  having  not  the  slightest  Imsis  of  fact.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  in  reahty  Rome  and  the  Romans  did  not  denve  their 
name  from  the  founder  of  the  city,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
name  Romtdus  was  formed  by  the  inventors  of  che  legend  from  the 
name  of  the  city  and  the  people.'  All  tribal  heroes  are  of  divine 
origin  ;  that  those  of  the  Romans  should  be  sons  of  Mars,  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  of  war,  needs  no  explanation.  The  legend  of  the 
exposure  of  the  twins  and  of  their  miraculous  preservation  and  recog- 
nition bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  youth  of 
Cyrus  (p.  26).  The  fobulous  descent  from  the  Trojan  iEueas  as- 
cribed to  the  family  of  the  founder  of  Rome  was  an  invention  of 

1  According  to  Varro's  cm  763,  according  to  Cato's  761 ;   but  to  change 
years  of  the  city  into  yeaw  before  Christy  754  or  762  must  be  used  as  the  minu- 
tad.    Both  dates  belong  to  the  convaUtomU  chronology.    See  pp.  88  and  89. 
«    Livios,  I.  1-7.  ^         ,  ^  _^ 

*  Compare  besides  Mommsen,  Sohweglerf  Hdtn.  Getch.,  and  Peter,  Jum, 

Qtteh.,  I.  56. 
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Greciaii  writers  (SiesichSrus  in  the  sixth  century,  Timceus  in  the  third 
century,  B.  c).  The  tale  of  the  huilding  of  Rome  hy  emigrants  from 
Alha,  under  g^iidance  of  two  princes  of  divine  birth,  was  a  naire 
attempt  to  explain  the  erowth  of  a  city  in  the  barren  and  unhealthy 
Bo^  CanSg-  by  ILeoting  it  ^th  the  oonuaon  .etropoUs  It 
Latium. 

Nothine  can  be  considered  historical  except  that  Rome  was,  as 
regards  uie  greater  part  of  its  population,  a  Latin  settlement. 
The  city  was  founded,  or  rather  gradually  arose,  at  a  iKrholly 
nnknown  time  and  under  'wholly  miknown  oircmnstanoea. 
The  settlement  was  formed  very  near  the  border  of  Latium,  and  just 
at  the  head  of  navigation  (for  small  vessels)  of  the  Tiber,  the  natural 
highwav  of  commerce  for  Latium,  without  regard  to  the  sterile  char- 
acter of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  This  gives  probability  to  the 
supposition  that  Rome  in  its  earliest  days  "  was  a  border  trading-post 
of  the  Latins."  ^  Not  that  Rome  was  ever  a  mercantile  city,  after 
the  manner  of  Corinth  and  Carthafi^e  ;  it  was  merely  a  trading  village, 
where  the  imports  and  exports  of  Latium,  which  was  essentially  aa 
agricultural  district,  were  exchanged. 

The  opinion  that  the  Roman  people  was  a  mixed  race  cannot  be 
maintained,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  development  of  the  R^tnan 
language,  political  institutions,  and  religion,  was  free  and  individual 
to  a  degree  seldom  equalled.  Of  the  three  tribes  or  townships 
(Gauen)  which  seem  to  have  imited  to  form  Rome  (the  Ramne» 
(identical  with  Romani),  the  Titi(en8^eSf  and  the  Luc&res),  the  first  was 
certainly,  the  third  in  all  probability,  Latin ;  the  second  was,  it  is 
true,  Sabine,  but  it  was  soon  completely  blended  with  the  Latin  ele- 
ments, as  the  Roman  language  shows. 

The  Royal  Epoch,  aooording  to  the  Roman  Iiegend.' 

753-716.    Romulus, 

warrior  king.  Establishment  of  a  retreat  on  the  Capitolinus.  Ap- 
pointment of  100  Senatores  or  Patree  (fathers),  whose  descendants  are 
called  Patricians.  The  three  centuries  of  knights :  Ramnes,  Titi(ens)eSf 
and  LucSres,  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  war  with  the  Sabines  foU 
lowing,  their  king,  Titus  Tatius,  seized  the  fortress  on  the  Capitol 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia.  Battle  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines  interrupted  by  the  Sabine  women,  who  had  been  carried 
off.  Union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines  in  one  double  state  under  the 
common  rule  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  until  the  latter's  death.  War 
of  Romulus  with  Fidence  and  Veii.  Romulus  is  translated  during  a 
thunder-storm,  and  henceforward  worshipped  as  the  god  Qmrinus, 
715-673.    Numa  Pompilius 

of  Cures,  elected,  after  a  year's  interregnum,  by  the  Romans  from 
among  the  Sabines.  Peaceful  king;  arranges  the  religious  services  of 
the  Romans  accordingto  the  advice  of  the  Camosnas  (prophetess) 
EfferiOf  his  consort.  Temple  of  Janus.  Appointment  of  the  five 
Pontifices,  the  first  of  whom  is  the  Ponti/ex  Maximus,  the  JF7amlhe% 

1  Momms6n»  Jfist,  of  Rome,  Book  I.  Chaps.  2  and  4. 
s  Iiivlus,  I.  8  foil. 
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F«dale»y  the  four  Aug^jures,  the  four  vestal  virginSy  afterwards  inereased 

to  BIZ. 

673-641.     TiilluB  HostUioB, 

warlike  king.  War  with  Alba  Longa;  contest  of  the  Horatiieaid 
CuratU  decides  in  favor  of  Rome,  to  which  Alba  is  obliged  to  submit. 
War  with  Vm  and  Fidenas;  treachery  of  the  dictator  of  Alba,  Mettius 
FuffettWy  who  is  torn  in  pieces.  Destruction  of  AWa  Longa;  the  in- 
habitants are  transferred  to  Rome. 
641-616.    Ancus  Maxoius, 

grandson  of  Numa,  at  the  same  time  peaceful  and  warlike  ('<  et 
KunuB  et  Romuli  memor  ").  Development  of  the  institution  of  the 
FetiaUs.  Successful  war  with  four  Latin  towns,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  settled  on  the  AverUine.  For  this  reason  Ancus  Marcius  is 
represent^  in  the  traditional  story  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  as  the 
founder  of  the  class  of  the  plebeians.^  Fortification  of  Janiculumy  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  of  piles  (pons  sMicius)  over  the  Tiber. 

Foundation  of  the  harbor  or  Ostta. 
616-578.    Tarqulnins  Prlscus, 

who  with  his  wife  TanaquU  emigrated  from  the  Etruscan  city  of 
TVir^umtt,  and  for  whom  Cfrecian  descent  from  the  Bacchiadcs  of  Cor- 
ing was  afterwards  invented.  He  became  guardian  of  Ancus'  son,  and 
was  elected  to  the  throne.  Commencement  of  the  construction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  Construction  of  the  doaccB, 
The  Senate  increased  to  300  members;  the  number  of  equites  doubled. 
Circus  Maximjis.  Successful  wars  with  the  SabineSf  Latins,  and  Etrus* 
cans.  After  the  murder  of  Tarquinius  by  the  sons  of  Ancus, 
578^534.     SeTvinB  TulUus 

becomes  king  through  the  cunning  of  Tanaquil,  He  was  the  son 
of  the  slave  woman  Ocrisia  and  a  god,  was  educated  like  a  prince  by 
Tanaquil  in  consequence  of  the  utterance  of  an  oracle,  and  became 
the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius.  Wars  with  Vdu  Rome  joins  the 
Latin  league.  Construction  of  the  wall  of  Rome.  Establishment  of 
the  census  and  the  division  of  the  centuries  (p  92).  Servius 
Tallius  murdered  by  his  sourin-law, 
634-510.    Tarquinius  Superbua, 

represented  by  tradition  as  a  criiel  despot.  Tarquinius  Superbut 
(i.  e.  the  haughty)  subjugates  the  Latin  league,  conquers  Suessa  Po* 
Tfstia,  completes  we  temple  of  Jupiter  CapSoUnus,  and  gains  posses- 
don  of  the  city  of  Gd&it  by  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  his  son  Sextus, 
Tradition  ascribes  to  him  the  acquisition  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Embassvof  Titus  and  A  runs  Tarquinius,  the  king's  sons,  to  the  oracle 
«t  Delphi.  They  are  accompanied  by  their  cousin,  L,  Junius  Brutus^ 
who  represents  himself  as  feeble-minded,  in  order  to  protect  his  life 
against  the  cruelty  of  the  kine;  a  story  which  was  invented  to  explain 
the  name  of  Brutus,  Siege  of  ArdSa.  The  rape  of  Lucr^ia,  wife  of 
L,  Tarquinius  CoUaHnus  (i.  e.  from  CcUatia),  by  the  king's  son,  Sextus^ 
leads  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy. 
The  insurrection  is  headed  by  L.  Junius  Brutus,  whom  the  legend 
makes  Tnbunus  Celerum,  although  he  was  commonly  considered  an 
imbecile.  Over  the  body  of  Lucretia,  who  died  by  her  own  hand,  he 
^  Peter,  iZA^.  Ge*ck.,  1.3  3a    Compare,  on  the  other  hand,  p.  90. 
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called  the  people  to  arms,  and  incited  the  army  against  the  kin|^»  who 
found  the  city  gates  closed  npon  him,  and  went  into  exile  (Livius,  I., 
57-60). 

Historical  Facts  of  the  ISpooh  of  the  Kings.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constitution  of  the  oldest  Roman  state 
was  a  patriarchal  monarchy ;  and  that,  after  the  new  settlement 
had  become  an  independent  community,  the  highest  power  in  Rome 
was  exercised  by  a  line  of  sovereigns  elected  for  life  (rex,  from  the 
same  stem  as  regere,  to  govern). 

But  neither  the  number  nor  all  the  names  of  the  traditional  kings, 
nor  yet  the  deeds  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  each,  still  less  the  chro- 
noHogy  of  their  reigns,  can  be  considered  historically  authentio.  The 
artificiality  of  the  first  four  reigns,  which  are  alternately  warlike  and 
peaceable,  is  self-evident.  Doubtless  the  extension  of  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory and  Rome's  hegemony  over  the  Latin  league  was  not  acquired 
without  severe  contests  and  brilliant  deeds  of  arms;  but  the  story  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  fabulous  form  and  has  been  arbitrarily  revised. 
The  destruction  of  Alba,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Latiumi,  is  an  his- 
torical fact ;  the  contest  of  three  Roman  against  three  Alban  broth- 
ers, their  cousins,  is  probably  only  a  personified  designation  of  a 
war  between  two  closely  related  towns,  with  similar  political  divis- 
ions. 

As  regards  the  last  three  reigns,  it  can  be  considered  historical  that 
the  royal  family  of  the  Tarquins  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ;  that  under 
its  rule  Rome  made  an  important  advance  in  power  and  civilization ; 
that  the  division  of  the  people  into  dosses,  the  erection  of  the  so-called 
Servian  wall,  portions  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  oloacffi  date  from  their  reigns. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  actual  history  of  Rome  there  is  found 
to  exist  a  sharp  division  of  the  population  into  Patricians,  or  oitisens 
vritti  fall  political  rights,  and  Plebeians,  or  free  inhabitants 
without  political  rights  (like  the  Lacedsmonian  Periceci  and  the 
Athenian  Metosci;  see  pp.  50  and  52).  The  traditional  legend  g^ves  no 
explanation  of  this  important  fact,  but  only  two  hints  at  one,  and  those 
contradictory.*  The  citizens  having  full  rights  are  evidently  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  settlers,  the  victors  and  later  conquerors. 
Since,  according  to  Roman  usage,  marriages  of  equals  in  rank  con- 
ferred the  rights  of  citizenship  on  the  children,  those  having  such 
rights  called  themselves  Patricii,  i.  e.  *<  Children  of  the  fathers." 
T^e  people  who  were  not  included  in  these  families,  but  stood  under 
their  protection,  who  were  compelled  to  have  a  protector  (Patronus), 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  Clientes  (from  cluere).  Their  de 
scendants,  increased  by  the  former  citizens  of  Liatin  towns  conquered 
in  war,  formed  gradually  a  second  Roman  community,  whose  mem- 
bers were  not  citizens.  These  were  called  the  Plebeians,  the  Plebs  (or 

1  See  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Borne,  Book  I.  chap.  4.  Peter,  R5m.  Gt$ck, 
18  54-56)  likewise  ascribes  but  a  limited  historical  value  to  the  traditional 
history  of  the  kings. 

^  See  paf^  88  the  rei^  of  Romuhu,  and  p.  89,  that  of  Ancm  Mardu*.  Comik 
,MommM»xi,  Hitt*  of  Rome,  Book  I.  chap.  5. 
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jpUbe8f  comieoted  with  pleOf  plentu) ;  i.  e.  the  massea,  the  great  moh. 
Am  the  majority  of  the  population  of  conquered  cities  were  compelled 
to  enter  the  plebeian  class,  whether  they  were  settled  in  or  near  Kome 
or  remained  in  their  old  homes,  it  is  incorrect  to  imagine  the  plebs 
composed  of  poor  people  entirely;  there  were  from  the  beg^inning 
many  wealthy  and  respected  families  among  them« 

Under  the  oldest  constitution  of  Rome,  which  is  commonly  called, 
from  the  legend,  the  Constitution  of  RamultiSf  the  Patricians  alone 
formed  the  municipality  and  the  military  force,  the  populiia  (con- 
nected with  populari,  to  ravage),  since  they  ahne  performed  military 
service.  They  were  divided  into  ouriae,  districts,  at  first  10  in  num- 
ber, after  the  union  of  the  Tities  and  Lucres  with  the  Ramnes  30 
(p.  88),  each  curia  being  divided  into  ten  families  or  gentes.  The 
assembly  (populus)  of  (£e  citizens  or  patricians,  csdled  bv  the  king 
when  he  had  an  announcement  or  an  inquiry  to  make,  formed  the 
oomitia  cnriata.  To  this  body  citizens  under  sentence  had  the 
right  of  appeal  for  pardon  (provocatio)  ;  only,  however,  with  the 
eottsent  of  we  king.  The  comitia  elected  the  Idng,  who,  after  eleo- 
tion,  exercised  absolute  power,  having  to  consult  the  community  only 
when  changes  of  the  existing  law  or  the  commencement  of  an  offen- 
sive war  were  in  question.  The  Senate  (council  of  the  elders, 
seniores^  senatores)  was  an  advisatory  body,  named  by  the  king,  but 
representing  the  gentes  after  a  manner. 

This  oldest  form  of  the  community  was  essentially  altered  by  a 
reform  conducted  during  the  reign  of  the  last  dynasty,  and  which 
tradition  has  coupled  with  the  name  of  Servius  TuUius.  Military 
service  and  payment  of  the  trUnUum  was  thereby  made  obligatory  on 
all  landnnoners,  whether  they  were  citisens  or  merely  inhabitants 
of  the  class  of  metceoi.  Every  freeholder  between  seventeen  and 
sixty  years  of  age  was  now  liable  to  service.  The  cavalry,  composed 
of  citizens,  continued  as  before,  but  there  was  added  to  it  a  force  of 
double  its  strength,  which  consisted  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  ple^ 
heians.  The  wealthiest  land-owners  were  drawn  upon  to  furnish  the 
cavalry.  No  regard  at  all  was  paid  to  political  or  class  differences 
in  tiM^iriTig  ap  the  infantry,  but  the  kind  of  armor  to  be  furnished  by 
the  warriors  was  regulated  in  accordance  with  a  property  classifica- 
tion.    This  is  the 

Servian  classification,^  for  military  service  and  taxation, 

of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  according  to  their  property  (Cen« 

sua). 

A.  OsTslry  (Equites). 

6  pore  (?)  patrician,  12  plebeian  (and  patrician)  centuries ;  in  aU 

1800  horse,  all  of  the  first  chiss. 

1  The  census  was  not  expressed  in  money  until  the  time  of  Appita  Clattdm 
«.  a  312).    I«el«hton,  Hut.  of  Rome,  p.  23^  n.  6.    [Trans.] 
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B.  Foot-Boldien  (FeditM). 
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fund« 


It  appears  from  the  number  of  centuries  (i.  e.  oompanies)  in  the 
different  classes,  that  the  division  of  the  land  at  that  time  was  such 
that  more  than  half  the  farms  contained  20  jugera  or  moKOy  and  a 
farm  of  that  size  was  considered  the  standard. 

In  the  five  classes :  168  centuries  of  foot-soldiers,  each  of  100  men  sa 
16,800  men ;  L  e.  4  legions  of  4200  men  each,  2  legions  yumores  (first 
levy,  17-46  years  old,  for  service  in  the  field)  and  2  legions  seniares 
(second  levy,  47-60  years  old,  for  garrison  service).  To  be  added  are 
3  centuries  of  fabn  (pioneers),  tubicines  and  comucines  (musicians), 
2  centuries  acoenri  velati  ^unarmed  substitutes),  2  centuries  prole^ 
tarii  and  capUe  censi,  makmg,  with  the  cavaliv,  103  centuries.  As 
the  population  increased  the  number  of  centuries  was  not  enlarged, 
but  the  separate  divisions  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  new 
recruits,  without  doing  away  entirely  with  the  standard  number. 

This  new  military  body,  arranged  in  classes  and  centuries,  was 
henceforward  consulted  by  the  king  in  regard  to  offensive  wars  as  the 
army  had  been  when  divided  into  curifB.  This  was  at  first  the  only 
primleffe  which  the  new  citizens  shared  ;  all  other  rights  were  reserved 
to  the  comitia  curiata,  which  consisted  exclusively  of  patricians. 
It  was  not  until  later  (at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic)  that  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  community  acquired  political  importance, 
and  that  a  new  popular  ctssembly,  the  oomitia  centariata,  de- 
veloped out  of  the  new  mUitary  organiztUion.  The  reform  ascribed 
to  Servius  had  originally  a  purely  military  character.  It  gave  the 
Plebeians  at  first  scarcely  any  rights^  but  only  burdens:  it  opened  the 
way,  however,  whereby  they  became  true  citizens.  The  inhabitants 
who  were  not  land-owners,  be  thev  clientes  or  foreign  metaci^  were 
henceforward  distinct  from  the  land-owning  pleba.  The  inhabitants 
who  owned  no  land  were  called,  after  the  money  which  they  had  to 
pay  for  protection,  SdrarlL^ 

For  purposes  of  conscription  the  city  and  township  were  divided 
into  four  wards  (Tribna),  so  that  each  legion  contamed  the  same 
number  of  recruits  from  each  ward.  Every  4,  later  every  5  years  a 
new  oensua  was  taken,  which  closed  with  a  sacrifice  for  purificatioa 
(luatrnm),  whence  in  later  times  lustrum  denoted  a  space  of  five 
years. 

1  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Romtf  Book  I.  chap.  6.    Iiivlus,  L,  42  and  folL 
s  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Romt^  Book  I.  chap.  6. 
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SECOND  PERIOD. 

Btmggles  between  Patrloiana  and  Plebeians,  Subjugation 
of  Italy  Proper,  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Punlo  Wars 
(610-264). 

510  (?)•    Expulsion  of  the  Taxquins,  Borne  a  Eepublio. 

According  to  Roman  tradition,  the  consuls  for  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  were 

509  (?).  I«acius  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarqulnius  CoUatinus. 
The  latter,  it  is  said,  being  related  to  the  exiled  royal  family, 
icon  fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  replaced  by  K  Valerius  FopU- 
oola,  the  first  Consul  suffectus^  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the 
lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (Ne  qnis  magistratus  civem  Bomanum 
adrersus  provocationem  (p.  91)  neceret  neve  verberaret).  On 
the  same  authority,  the  first  dictator  (p.  94)  was  Titus  Lartius 
(501,  against  the  &ibines).  The  Grecian  historian  Polybius  calls  the 
consuls  of  the  first  year 
609  (?^.    Iiuoius  Junius  Brutus  and  Marous  Horatius.^ 

We  know  absolutely  nothing  which  is  historically  authentioated 
about  the  details  of  this  revolution.  This  alone  is  certain,  that  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  last  king  brought  about  his  expulsion  and  the 
banishment  of  the  whole  gensTarquinia.  (The  family  sepulchre  has 
been  discovered  in  Ccere,  in  Etruria).  The  fear  lest  the  common- 
wealth should  be  transformed  into  a  tyranny  seems  to  have  united 
tiie  patricians  and  plebeians  for  a  short  time. 

We  are  better  informed  about  the  nature  of  the  constitutional 
change,  since  on  this  point  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  institu- 
tions which  we  find  in  existence  in  historic  times.  The  change  in  the 
constitution  was,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  in  a  revolution,  conservativo 
in  character.  The  sovereign  reignine  during  life  was  replaced  by 
two  rulers  holding  office  for  a  year,  taken  from  the  patricians.  They 
were  called  at  first  Praetores,  Judices,  or  Consules ;  later,  the  lattei 
name  only  was  applied  to  them.*  They  exercised,  generally,  reeal 
power:  Imperktm  (i.  e.  sovereignty  in  war  and  peace) ;  auspicia  pvmca 
(L  e.  suppfication  of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  state) ;  convemng  the 
popular  assembly  and  the  senate;  taking  the  census;  appointment  of 
senators  and  the  two  patrician  oucestors.  The  latter,  whose  office  was 
established  during  the  time  of  the  kings,  exercised  the  functions  of 
criminal  police,  and  soon  acquired  the  administration  of  the  state 
treasury  under  the  supervision  of  the  consuls.  The  consuls  were 
assigned  12  lictores  as  a  public  indication  of  their  official  power. 

^  Polybins,  III.  23.  The  statement  of  Polybius,  that  the  flnt  treaty  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  fell  in  the  firitt  year  of  the  Republic,  ie  disputed  by 
Xommsen  ( /Zdm.  Chronologie  bit  auf  Caiar,  2  Ed.  p.  820),  but  is  strongly 
defended  by  llisaen  {Jahrbucher  fUr  PhUoloaie,  3867),  and  others. 

*  The  derivation  of  eontul  and  proBtor  is  dfoubtfni.  Consul  denotes  either 
**  administrator  of  the  state  "  (^t  contulU  reijnibliceB\  or  merely  colleague.  Pr»- 
tor  denotes  **  general  "  {qui  pneit  eiercitut,  like  the  German  Herzog\  or  one 
who  presides  over  the  state  {quipraeit^  praeest  reijmblicae).  See  Marquarditt 
i.  Rim,  AlUrthihnerf  ll.  p.  71  f . 
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According  to  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatume^  (^09),  all  citizens 
had  right  of  appeal  from  sentences  of  death  pronounced  by  the  con- 
suls, which  were  not  delivered  according  to  nulitary  law,  to  the  peo- 
ple, even  against  the  will  of  the  consuls;  and  this  appeal  wbs  not 
to  the  old  **  populus,"  composed  of  patricians,  but  to  the  comitia 
oenturiata,  the  assembly  of  the  new  military  and  political  com- 
munity founded  by  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92). 

The  comitia  centuriata  acquired,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
violent  alteration  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  elect  the  consnla 
or  rather,  according  to  dd  Homan  interpretation,  the  right  of  desig-^ 
nating  them  to  the  consul  who  presided  over  the  election,  who  there- 
upon appointed  them  (creare).  The  comitia  centuriata  acquired 
also  the  right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  bills  laid  before  it,  but 
the  six  patrician  centuries  of  equites  retained  the  important  right  of 
voting  nrst  on  any  proposed  measures. 

The  Senate,  formerlv  consisting  of  patricians  exclusively,  was 
now  enlarged,  or  rather  brought  up  to  its  legal  number,  bv  the  ad- 
mission of  plebeians  from  the  eqwtea,  i.  e.  the  wealthy.  Hence  the 
formula:  Patres  [et]  conscripti. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  which  the  comitia  ooriata  (p.  91) 
underwent  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  is  much  disputed;  it  is 
certain  only  tliat  it  soon  sank  into  complete  insignificance.  According 
to  the  view  which  is  most  commonly  received,  it  retained  at  first  the 
right  of  approving  the  elections  or  resolves  of  the  comitia  centuriata^ 
a  privilege  expressed  by  the  formula  patres  (i.  e.  patricil)  aac- 
tores  finnt.^  Others  understand  the  expression  patres  to  apply  to 
the  senatoresy  and  claim  the  right  of  approval  mentioned  above  for 
the  Senate.* 

At  a  time  of  special  danger  the  consuls  were  replaced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary official,  the  dictator,  or  magister  populi,  who  was  not 
elected,  but  appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls  (dictatorem  diem) 
without  the  participation  of  the  citizens.  (Practically,  however,  the 
Senate  commonly  played  an  important  part  in  the  selection.)  As 
soon  as  danger  was  over  the  dictator  resigned  his  office  (dictatura 
se  abdicare),  which  he  could  not  hold  longer  than  six  months  in  any 
event.  The  dictator  appointed  his  magister  equitum  (master  of 
the  horse) ;  the  sign  of  his  power,  which  was  thoroughly  royal,  was 
24  (?)  lictors.  Appeal  from  his  decisions  was  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  it  had  been  permitted  against  the  king  (p.  91). 

1  "The  habeas  corpus  act  of  the  Bomans.*'     Iielghton,  Hist,  of  Bomey 
p.  63.    [Tbahb.] 

3  Booker,  Rom,  AUh.  II.  3,  p.  183,  ti.    SchweRler,  RSm.  Gesch.  II.  160. 

<  Accordinf^  to  Mommaen  {IIi$t.  of  Rome^  I.  2G4),  all  new  citizens,  that  h^ 
nil  land-ovming  plebeians  were  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  (510)  admitted  to 
the  comitia  cariata,  and  the  old  body  of  citizens,  or  tha  patricianSy  thereby  lost  the 
right  of  debating  and  deciding  for  j^olitical  purposes,  in  an  assembly  apart  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens.  This  opinion  is  opposed  by  other  scholars,  who  main> 
tain  that  plebeians  were  first  admitted  to  the  comitia  curiata  toward  the  end  of  thd 
Republic.  Mommsen  thinks  that  the  right  of  approval  belonged  to  the  mtaller 
purelv  patrician  senate,  while  the  larger  senate,  increased  bv  the  addition  of 
plebeian  consaHpti,  was,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Republic,  an  ddvitcr^ 
toancil  for  the  consuls. 
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608.  Aocording  to  the  Roman  legend  a  conspiracy  of  young  pa- 
tricians was  discovered  in  Rome,  which  purposed  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy.     Execution  of  Brutus'  son. 

606.  Unsuccessful  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Etruscan  king 
PoTzena  of  Clusittm,  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  com* 
pelled  to  purchase  peace  by  a  surrender  of  territory  and  com« 

Slete  disiffming.    Roman  story  of  HorcUius  Codes,  the  brave 
ef  ender  of  the  bridge  over  die  Tiber,  of  the  heroic  courage 
of  Mucius  SccBvola  (i.  e.  left-handed  ;  the  well-known  story  is 
probably  only  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name),  and  Ckdia,  in 
Livius  II.  8-13.    When  the  Etruscans  advanced  further  into 
Liatium  they  were  defeated  by  the  Latins  and  their  allies  from 
lower  Italy  before  Aricia,  and  could  not  maintain  themselves 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.     In  consequence  of  this  Etrus- 
can defeat,  Rome  seems  to  have  freed  itself  from  the  dis- 
graceful peace  imposed  upon  it,  and  to  have  gradually  re- 
gained its  former  powerful  position. 
496  (?).    Tradition  of  a  great  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Latins 
by  the  small  lake  HegUlus,  near  Titsculttm,  won  by  the  dictator, 
Aulus  Postumius,  with  the  aid  of  the  Dioscuri  (Livius  II.  19). 
The  inner  faiatory  of  the  Roman  conmiunity  for  this  period  deals 
with  two  contests,  one  political  and  one  sociaJ.     I.  Contest  of  the 
patricians,  who  gradually  developed  into  an  hereditary  nobility, 
against  the  new  citizens,  or  plebeians.    The  latter,  who  could,  it  is 
tmc,  become  senators  (oonscripti),  but  were  excluded  from  the  offices 
of  state  and  from  the  priesthood,  auned  at  complete  political  equality. 
Since  the  offices  of  state  in  Rome,  as  among  the  ancients  generall;^, 
were  administered  without  pay  (hence,  honores,  officers  of  honor),  it 
was  essentially  the  wealthier  plebeian  families  alone  who  were  inter- 
ested in  this  contest.    11.    xhe  social  contest  between  the  well- 
to-do  property-owners   and  the  owners  or  renters  of  small 
forms,  who  were  growing  poorer,  or  had  been  deprived  of  their  pos- 
sessions. 

The  use  of  the  ager  publicns,  i.  e.  the  public  land,  acquired  by 
conquest  (comprising  both  cultivated  land  and  pasture),  belonged 
legculy  to  the  j^tricians  only.  Jn/act  the  senate  made  exceptions  in 
favor  of  the  rich  plebeian  houses  which  had  become  members;  the 
small  plebeian  land-owners  and  renters  were  strictly  excluded  from 
the  pnvilefife.  Very  seldom,  on  occasion  of  new  conquests,  a  dis- 
tribution of  land  was  made  among  the  poor  plebeians,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  domain  was  leased  to  the  patrician  land-owners  for  a 
moderate  rent.,  which  was,  probably,  hardly  ever  rcg^ilarly  collected, 
and  these  estates  were  soon  treated  as  private  property.  Gradually 
the  tillage  of  the  large  farms  was  given  over  to  slaves,  and  the  ple- 
beian tenants  were  thereby  driven  from  their  holdings.  The  plebeian 
owners  of  small  peasant  holdings  sank  into  a  condition  of  the  great- 
est misery,  through  frequent  military  service,  taxation,  excessive  in- 
terest on  loans,  and  the  cruel  Roman  law  of  debt,  which  placed  the 
person  and  property  of  the  debtor  in  the  creditor's  hands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  there  were  repeated  uprisings  and  refusals  to  perform 
military  service,  which,  in  495,  was  overcome  only  by  the  appointmer' 
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of  a  dictator.  Finally,  when  the  patricians  refused  to  erant  the  prom* 
ised  alleviations,  and  continued  their  ill  treatment  of  those  who  be- 
came their  slaves  through  debt  (nexi),  the  plebeian  soldiers  in  the 
victorious  army,  as  tl^ey  were  returning  home,  turned  aside,  mider  the 
leadership  of  plebeian  military  tribunes,  to  a  small  hill  on  the  Anio 
(later  called  Mons  Sacer),  and  threatened  to  found  a  plebeian  city  in 
that  fertile  region  (three  miles  from  Rome).     This  is  the  so-called 

494  (?).^    Secession  of  the  Plebeians  to  t^e  Savored 

Mount  {secessio  plehis  in  montem  sacrum),  which  compelled 
the  patricians  (^menenius  Agrippa,  fable  of  the  belly  and  the 
members)  to  niake  sincere  concessions.  After  abrogation  of 
the  oppressive  debts, 

494  (?)•    Creation  of  the  tribunate  (tribuni  plebis)  and 
the  plebeian  Sddiles. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  (at  first  2  (?),  then  5,  finally  10), 
were  always  chosen  from  the  plebs.^  They  were  inmolable  (sacro- 
sanctiy    They  had  the  right  of  protection  (juB  aujdlii)  for  eveiy 

Slebeian  against  injustice  on  the  part  of  an  official.  This  privilege 
eveloped  mto  an  extensive  right  of  interceBsion  (/itf  interce88ioni$) 
against  every  administrative  or  judicial  act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
imperium  militare,  —  that  is  to  say,  against  the  dictator  and  against  the 
consul  when  he  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city.  From  the  first 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  exercised  judicial  functions,  convened  the 
assemblies  of  the  plebeians,  and  proposed  criminal  sentences  for  their 
consideration.  Later  (448),  the  tribunes  were  admitted  to  the  senate, 
where,  by  their  veto,  they  could  deprive  any  resolution  of  the  senate 
(^senatus  constdtus)  of  its  legislative  force,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mere  ex- 
pression of  opinion  (senatus  auctoritas).  The  two  asdiles  of  the 
people  {psdiies  plebis)  assisted  the  tribunes,  and  superintended  the 
business  of  the  markets.  Their  name  was  probably  derived  from 
the  temple  (cedes)  of  Ceres,  where  they  preserved  the  official  docu- 
ment which  decreed  the  establishment  of  the  plebeian  magistracy. 

During  this  time  (according  to  some  authorities,  not  until  later) 
occurred  the  establishment  of  the  important  comitia  tribnta.  In 
this  assembly  the  citizens  voted  according  to  wards  or  tribus',  not, 
however,  the  four  wards  of  the  Servian  constitution  (p.  92),  but  ac- 
cording to  a  later  (perhaps  495)  division  into  20  trihus,  to  which 
was  added  the  Crustumiman  tribus  (494),  making  21,  and  the  num- 
ber gradually  rose  to  35.  It  is  probable  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  legislation  of  the  decemvirs,  plebeians  only,  after  that 
time,  however,  the  whole  body  of  land-owning  inhabitants,  both  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  voted  in  the  comitia  trihuta,^     In  this  comitia 

1  Cf.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome  ^  I.  279. 

3  It  is  cominonh'  assumed  as  probable  that  up  to  Jie  lex  Publilia  (472)  the 
tribunes  were  elected  in  the  comitia  centurialn,  and  approved  bv  the  comitia 
curiata.  According:  to  the  testimony  of  Dionyslus  (lA.  41)  ana  Cicero  (pro 
Com.),  they  were  chosen  by  the  curiata;  according  to  Mommsen's  view  (p.  94^ 
note),  this  denotes  that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  the plebeiatu  assembled  bj 
curicB. 

*  See  the  different  opinions  in  Beoker,  R&m.  Alther.,  II.  1,  p.  175  and  899. 
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each  tribus  had  one  vote,  which  was  decided  hy  the  majority  of  voten 
in  the  tribus.  Compared  with  the  comUia  centuriaUi,  therefore,  the 
ascendency  of  the  wealthy  was  done  away  with,  as  was  also  the  privi- 
lege, enjoyed  by  the  nobility,  of  throwing  their  votes  first. 
4SS.  in  the  consulate  of  Spurius  Cassius,  renewal  of  the  eternal 
alliance  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  league  on  a  basis  of 
equality.     Only  gradually  did  Rome  acquire  again  the  he- 

femony  over  the  Latins.  Continual  disputes  with  Etruscans, 
abineSy  ^qui^  Volscians,  Continuation  of  the  contests  be- 
tween patrioians  and  plebeians;  the  institution  of  the  tribu- 
nate proving  to  be  the  organization  of  civil  strife  and  anarchy. 
An  aittempt  was  soon  made  to  abolish  the  tribunate  by  the 
patrician 

491.  Cn.  (C?)  BSardns,  called  Coriolaniui  (from  the  storm  of 
Corioli),  who,  during  a  famine,  proposed  to  grant  the  plebeians 
grain  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  only  on  condition  that  they 
save  up  the  tribunate.  When  summoned  by  the  tribunes  be- 
foxe  the  oomitia  tribtita,  Coriolanns  declined  to  appear;  being 
banished  in  his  absence,  he  went  to  the  Volscians,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  story,  led  their  troops  against  Rome,  but,  at  the 
rebuke  of  his  mother,  Vetuna,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife, 
Volumnia,  gave  up  the  war  against  his  native  city  (Livius, 
II.  40). 

487.  The  Hemid  invaded  the  Roman  territory.  Being  defeated  by 
the  consul  AquUlius,  and,  in  the  next  year,  by  the  consul  Spu- 
rius  CfissiuSy  the 

486.    Hemloi  joined  the  Latin  league. 

486.  SpuriuB  Cassiua  Visoellinus  {VeceUinusf),  consul  for  the 
thud  time,  brought  forward  the  first  agrarian  \sl'w.  He  pro- 
posed to  divide  a  part  of  the  public  lands  among  needy  vUbeians 
and  Latins  ;  the  rest  to  be  actually  leased  for  the  pront  of  the 
public  treasury.  The  patricians  and  wealthy  plebeians  joined 
loroes  against  Spurius  Cassius  ;  the  lower  classes  were  dissai- 
iafied  thai  the  Latins  should  a^  receive  land  and  abandoned 
him.  After  the  dose  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  sentenced 
and  executed. 

47ft     Withdrawal  of  the  gens  Fabia  and  their 

477.     destruction  by  the  Etruscans  at  the  brook  Cremera, 

473w  Murder  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Gnoeus  Genucius,  who  had 
ventured  to  call  two  consuls  to  account. 

471.  Law  carried  by  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Volero  Pnblilina, 
to  the  effect  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should,  in  future,  be 
elected  by  the  eomitia  tributa  (lex  publilia:  ut  magistratus 
ptebei  comitiis  tributis  creentuTj  p.  96). 

463.     Plague  in  Rome  and  throughout  Italy. 

462.  Motion  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C,  TerentUius  Arsa,  for 
the  appointment  of  a  body  of  ten  men  to  reduce  the  laws  to  a 
written  code.    Violent  opposition  of  the  patricians. 

160.    Surprise  of  the  Capitol  bv  Htrdonius  at  the  head  of  some  polit- 
ical pefugees  (Livius  III.  15). 
Renewal  of  civil  dispord.    In  order  to  satisfy  the  plebeians,  the  nun^ 
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ber  of  tribunes  of  the  people  was  raised  from  5  to  10  (457)  ;  in  the 
following  year  the  Mons  AverUinus  was  divided  into  building  lots, 
which  were  distributed  among  the  poor  citizens.  Dictatorship  of 
L.  Quinctius  CincinnatuSf  who  rescued  an  army  which  had  been  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  JSqui  (Livius  III.  26).  A  compromise  was  reached 
in  regard  to  the  codification  of*  the  laws,  whereby  three  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  Greece  to  bring  back  copies  of  the  Solonian  laws  and 
others  (454).    After  their  return 

451*  Decemvirs,  a  body  of  ten  men,  were  chosen  from  the 
patriciana  (Decemviri  considari  imperio  legibus  scribvndis),  and 
the  consulate,  tribunate,  and  ris^ht  of  appeal  were  for  the  time 
suspended.  The  code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  decemvirs  was 
accepted  by  the  people,  engraved  on  copper  tables^  and  set  up 
in  the  forum.    As  an  appendix  seemed  necessary, 

450.  DecemTira  were  appointed  again,  three  being  plebeians,  who 
added  two  more  tables.  Henceforward  the  law  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Rome,  according  to  which  the  consuls  were  to  ex- 
ercise their  judicial  functions,  was  known  as  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  (Leges  dnodeoim  tabalamm).  By  their 
exposure  the  patrician  administration  was  henceforUi  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  public  judgment.  Instead  of  giving 
place  to  the  regular  magistrates  after  the  completion  of  the 
two  supplementary  tables  the  decemvirs  rema&ed  in  office 
during  the  succeeding  year  (449).  An  attempt  of  the  mod- 
erate aristocracy,  headed  by  the  Valerii  and  HartUO^  to 
compel  the  abdication  of  the  decemvirs,  was  unsuccessful. 
The  latter,  under  Appius  ClaudioB,  the  head  of  the  extreme 
party  of  the  nobles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the  state. 
At  first  the  people  submitted  and  acquiesced  in  a  levy  for  the 
war  against  the  Sabines  and  Volscians.  The  oppression  of  the 
decemvirs,  especially  of  Appius  Claudius:  murder  of  the  former 
tribune  of  the  people,  Siccius  Dentatus,  and  the  attack  on  the 
liberty  and  honor  of  the  betrothed  of  the  former  tribune  X. 
IcUius,  Virginia,  whom  her  own  father  Virginins  stabbed 
in  the  forum,  brought  about  an  uprising  (Liv.  III.  44  foil.). 
The  plebeian  soldiers  occupied  the  Aventine  and  the  Sacred 
Mount,  Valerius  and  Horatius  managed  a  compromise,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  decemvirs  abdicated.  Appius  Claudins 
and  SpuriuB  Oppius  disembowelled  themselves  in  prison,  the 
others  were  sent  into  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  what 
part  of  this  romantic  story  is  historical.  It  seems  certain  that 
the  consulate  and  tribunate  were  reestablished.  The  power  of 
the  nobility  was  further  weakened  by  the 

i4S,  Laws  of  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius  (leges  Horatiai)* 
1.  The  resolves  (plebiscUa)  of  the  comitia  tributa  were  given 
equal  force  with  those  of  the  comitia  centuriata  (ut  quod  tribu- 
tim  plebs  jussisset  populum  teneret),  2.  Every  magistrate,  in- 
cludmg  therefore,  the  dictator,  was  obliged,  in  future,  to  allow 
appeals  from  his  decision  (ne  quis  ullum  maffistratum  sine  proeo- 
catione  crearet,  qui  creasset,  eum  jus/asque  esset  occldi),  3.  Reoog* 
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nition  of  the  inviolability  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  same  privilege  to  the  ediles  (ul  qui  tribunis 
pidnSf  CBdilibtu  nocuisset^  ejus  caput  Jam  sacrum  esset).  About 
the  same  time  (447)  two  quadstors  were  appointed  whose  pe- 
culiar charge  was  the  military  treasury  (making  in  all  4  queest- 
ois,  see  p.  93);  they  were  patricians,  but  were  appointed  by  the 
oomitia  tributa,  wherein  both  patricians  and  plebeians  voted 
henceforward,  if  not  before  (p.  96).  In  421  the  queestorship 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians.  Moreover,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  acquired  the  right  of  takin?  auspices,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  senate,  though  at  first  required  to  occupy  a  bench  near 
the  door. 
445.  Law  of  the  tribune  Canuleins  legalizing  marriage  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  (lex  Canuleia  de  conubio :  ut  conubia  pie- 
oei  cum  patribus  essent).  The  children  inherit  the  rank  of  the 
father.  The  motion  brought  forward  hv  this  tribune  that  the 
consuls  might  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (ut  populo  potestas 
essetf  seu  de  plebe  seu  de  pairibus  velletf  oonsules /adendi),  was  vio^ 
lently  opposed  by  the  nobility.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  instead  of  consub 

444.  military  tribunes  (6)  with  consular  power  (tri 
buni  militum  consular!  potestate) 
should  be  appointed,  and  that  to  this  office  plebeians  could  be 
elected.  At  the  same  time  creation  of  a  new  patrician  office, 
that  of  cenaor.  The  two  censors  were  elected  in  the  comitia 
centuriata,  at  first  for  5  (4  ?)  years,  after  434  for  18  months,  but 
every  fifth  ye&r  only,  so  that  the  office  was  vacant  3^  years  out 
of  every  five.  Functions  of  the  oensorB :  1.  Taking  the  census 
every  5  (4?)  years  (after  every  lustrum),  and  compiling 
the  lists  of  citizens  and  taxes;  appointment  of  senators  (lectio 
senatus^  and  the  equites  (recogniHo  equkum).  2.  Preparation 
and  puolication  of  the  budget,  management  of  the  state  prop- 
erty, farming  the  indirect  taxes  (vectigalia),  superintendence 
of  the  public  buildings.  3.  Supervision  of  the  public  morality 
(regimen  morum).  l%e  duties  and  privileges  mcluded  under 
tiie  latter  head  gave  the  office  great  mor^  and  political  im- 
portance in  the  next  century  (Notatio  censoria). 

439.    Spurius  MceliuSf  a  rich  plebeian,  who,  during  a  famine,  distrib- 
uted grain  at  a  low  price,  was  accused  of  aiming  at  royal 
Eower,  and  was  slain  by  C  ServUius  Akala,  the  master  of  the 
orse  of  the  octogenarian  dictator,  L.  Quinciius  Cincinnatus. 

405-396.    Siege  of  VeU, 

the  history  of  which^  like  that  of  the  previous  wars  with  the 
EtrusoanSy  has  been  much  ornamented  by  tradition.  The  long 
continuance  and  obstinacy  of  the  war  with  Veii  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  then  for  the  first  time  the  campaigns  were  not 
interrupted  during  the  winter.  The  result  was,  that  the  citi- 
zens who  served  in  the  army  now  for  the  first  time  received 
pay  from  the  public  treasury  (i.  e.  out  of  the  taxes  on  the 
public  lands). ^    Capture  and  destruction  of  Veil  by  the 

1  Iielctiton,  Hist,  of  Rome^  p.  70,  note  1.  [Trams. 
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dictator,  M.  Farlns  Camilliui.    The  fall  of  Veii  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power,  which  was 
hard  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Latins  in  the  south,  Celts 
(Gauls)  from  beyond  the  Alps  in  the  north,  and  from  the  sea 
by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  GreekSy  especially  the  Syracusans^ 
whose  attacks  had  endured  upward  of  a  century. 
391.      Camillus  went  into  exile  in  consequence  of  a  complaint  of  In- 
justice in  the  division  of  the  booty  from  Veii. 
Latium  invaded  by  the  Gaula  in  consequence  of  Roman  ambas* 
sadors  having  taken  part,  in  the  war  of  the  Etruscans  of  Clusium, 
against  the  Gauls,    The  Gauls  demanded  that  the  ambassadors  (the 
three  Fabii)  should  be  delivered  to  them,  to  which  the  senate  agreed. 
The  proposal  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  citizens. 

390  (July  18).    Battle  of  the  AUia, 

a  brook,  which  falls  into  the  Tiber  eleven  miles  north  of 
Rome.  Utter  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Romans  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  whereby  the  city  was  left  defenceless. 
Abandoned  by  the  citizens  (the  Mons  Capitolinus  alone  contin- 
ued to  be  occupied),  Rome  was  taken,  plundered,  and  burnt  by 
the  Gauls  under  their  Brennus,  i.  e.  military  ruler.  Slaughter 
of  the  senators.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  the  Capitol. 
The  geese  of  Juno.  M.  Manlius  CapitoUnus,  After  a  seven 
months'  siege  of  the  fortress,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Grauls  was 
purchased  with  gold.  Legend  (a  later  invention)  of  an  expul- 
sion of  the  enemy  by  a  victory  of  Camillus,  who  surprised  the 
haughty  Brennus  (  yob  victis  !)  in  the  forum,  while  the  gold  was 
being  weighed  (\).  Return  of  the  inhabitants.  The  plan  of 
emigrating  to  Veii  broken  up  by  Camillus.  Hasty,  but  irregu- 
lar, reconstruction  of  the  city,  which  soon  regained  its  old 
power,  after  the  jEqui,  the  VolscianSi  and  the  Etruscans^  who 
nad  taken  up  arms  again,  had  been  defeated  by  Camilltis. 

Bqnalization  of  the  old  orders.    Origin  of  the  ne^v^  nobility. 

Recommencement  of  the  civil  contests  against  the  patricians:  1,  by 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  to  get  admission  to  the  consulate;  2,  by  the 
poor^  indebted  plebeians  to  obtain  a  reform  of  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  a  share  of  the  public  lands.  The  exertions  of  those 
tribunes  who  were  friendly  to  the  poorer  classes  were  often  neutral- 
ized by  the  opposition  of  their  colleagues  who  represented  the  inter- 
ests of  the  plebeian  aristocracy.  The  patrician  M.  Bffanlins  Capi- 
tolinna,  who  had  released  plebeian  debtors  at  his  own  expense,  was 
accused  of  aiming  at  royal  power,  declared  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiau  rock  (384).  A  compromise  was  finally 
agreed'  npon  between  the  plebeian  aristocracy  and  the  plebeian  com- 
mons, whose  results  were  seen  in  the 

376.  Laws  proposed  by  C.  Licinius  and  Lnoius  Seztins,  trib- 
imes  of  the  people  (rogationes  Licinite),  The  first  two  were 
designed  to  secure  the  poorer  classes  a  material  alleviation; 
the  third  to  give  the  plebeian  aristocracy  the  long-wished-for 

*  , ;       equality  with  the  patricians. 
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L  Relief  of  the  debtors  by  the  deduction  of  interest  already 
paid  from  the  principal;  the  rest  to  be  paid  within  three  ^ears  in 
three  installments  (ut^  deducto  eo  de  capUe  quod  U8uris  pemumeratum 
eaeif  id  quod  superesset  triennio  ctquis  portionibus  persolveretur), 

n.  No  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public 
lands  (ne  qms plus  quam  qtdngmta  jugera  agri pubUci^ possideret). 

nL  Abolition  of  the  tribum  milUum  consutari  potestaie.  One,  at 
least,  of  the  two  consuls  most  be  chosen  from  the  plebeians  (ne 
tribunanan  militum  comiHaJierent  consulumque  uHque  altar  expUbe  creor- 
rttwr). 

After  a  long  contest,  and  after  the  appointment  of  Camillus  to  the 
dictatorship  had  failed  to  acoomplish  anything, 

367.    The  liioinian  lawa  were  passed. 

366.  L.  Sextins  Lateranus,  colleague  of  the  tribune  Licinius,  first 
plebeian  consul.  At  the  same .  time  one  of  the  three  great 
colleges  of  priests  {decemviri  [formerly  duoviri]  sacris  facnmdis) 
was  opened  to  the  plebeians. 

In  order  to  retain  at  least  the  administration  of  the  judicial  de- 
partment in  the  hands  of  their  order,  the  patricians  procured  the 
establishment  of  a  new  patrician  magistracy^  the  prsstorship.  The 
pnetor  (since  243,  one  prtetor  urbanus,  and  one  protor  inter  does  et 
peregnnos;  since  227«  four;  since  197,  six  pnetors)  had  the  jurisdiction 
(dare  so.  judicium,  dicere,  sc.  seutentiam,  addicere^  sc.  rem),  and  was 
the  vioegerent  of  the  consuls  during  their  absence.  At  the  same  time  a 
new  csdue  was  appointed,  called,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  plebeian 
officer  of  that  name,  the  ourule  asdile ;  this  office  was,  however,  soon 
(probably  since  364;  certainly  since  304)  made  accessible  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  patrician  and  plebeian  cunde  sediles  were  elected  for 
alternate  years.  The  duties  of  the  two  eediles  curules  were:  1.  to 
manage  the  hidi  Romani;  2.  to  supervise  the  markets  and  the  street- 
police,  and  to  preside  in  the  police  courts  connected  therewith. 

Although  qfier  the  passage  of  the  Licinian  laws  the  patricians  contin- 
ued their  opposition  to  the  political  equalization  of  the  orders,  and 
even  succeeded  several  times  in  electing  two  patrician  consuls  in  open 
violation  of  the  third  Licinian  law,  au  public  offices  were,  neverthe- 
less, opened  to  aU  Roman  citizens^  in  rapid  succession:  the  dictatorship 
356  (tne  office  of  magister  equitum  before  the  adoption  of  the  Lici- 
nian Jaws  368),  the  censorship  actually  351,  legally  338,  the  prcetorship 
337,  the  colleges  of  pontifices  and  augures  (the  number  of  members  in 
each  being  increased  td  nine)  300,  by  the  lex  Ogulnia,  The  patrician 
order  thereupon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  legally  privileged  caste,  and  con- 
tinued only  as  a  social  order  or  rank. 

A  new  nobility  (optimates,  noblles)  was  gradually  developed  in 
political  life,  composed  of  those  patrician  and  plebeian  families  which 
had  for  the  longest  time  retained  possession  of  the  chief  public  offices 
(summi  honores).  These  families  regarded  every  citizen  who  obtained 
office,  but  did  not  belong  to  their  set,  as  an  upstart  (homo  novus).  The 

>  The  wordpublici  iu'lackin^  in  the  text  of  Liviu«  (VT.  36).  But  it  in  clear 
Hist  the  law  could  have  referred  to  public  land  on'w.  Cf.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  qf 
AoiM.  lU.  U ;  and  Mommsen,  HiU.  of  Borne,  I.  304  foU. 
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new  nobility  could  not,  however,  separate  itself  so  sharply  from 
the  common  people  as  the  patrician  order  had  done,  but  increased 
its  ranks  constantly  from  the  most  promising  portion  of  the  lower 
classes. 

Through  the  equalization  of  the  plebeian  aristocracy  with  the  pi^ 
tricians,  the  office  of  tribune,  which  was  generally  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  distinguished  plebeian  families,  lost,  for  a  time  at  least,  its 
revolutionary  and  anarchic  character.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  obtained  not  only  seats  and  votes  in  the  senate,  but  also  the 
right  to  convene  it.  Growing  importance  of  the  senate,  which  from 
this  time  on  was  the  principal  executive  body  governing  the  state. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  senatoiB  had  represented 
both  orders  (p.  d4).  They  acquired  their  membership  neither  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  nor  by  the  direct  choice  of  the  people.  The 
censors  (p.  99)  filled  vacancies  in  the  senate  principally  from  the 
numbers  of  those  citizens  which  had  occupied  the  office  of  qusestor 
(p.  99)  or  a  higher  office.  Their  age  was  at  least  30  years  ;  prob- 
ably a  property  qualification  was  soon  required.  Being  appomted 
for  life,  but  subjected  -every  four  (5)  years  to  a  new  lecUo  of  the 
censors,  who  could  expel  unworthy  members,  the  Roman  senators 
were  independent  of  a  fickle  public  opinion.  To  the  wise  and  ener- 
getic conduct  of  the  senate  Kome  chiefly  owed  the  great  growth  of 
her  power  which  took  place  in  the  near  future. 

As  formerly,  the  comitice  exercised  the  rights  of  sovereignty  proper, 
especiallv  the  comitia  oenturiata  and  the  oomitia  tributa,  in 
which  au  citizens,  patricians  and  plebeians  alike,  were  included  (p.  96), 
while  the  right  of  approval  vested  in  the  patrician  oomitia  ouriata 
(or  the  narrower  patrioian  senate,  p.  94)  became  an  empty  form. 
Here  belong  two  of  the  three  laws  of  the  plebeian  dictator,  Pab^ 
liUus  Fhilo  Qeaes  PuUilifB),  of  the  year  338:  1.  A  vote  of  the 
comitia  tributa  shall  have  the  force  of  law  without  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  comitia  curiata  (ut  plebisdla  omnes  Qmrites  tenerent). 
2.  Laws  presented  to  the  centuries  shall  be  approved  beforehand  (ut 
legumy  quas  comitiis  centuriatis  ferrentur,  patres  ante  initum  suffragium 
auclores  ferent),  3.  One  censor  must  be  a  plebeian  (ut  alter  ubique  ex 
plebe  censor  crearetur).  The  same  Publilius  Philo  became  the  first 
plebeian  prastor  in  337. 

In  the  year  312  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  included  the  inhab- 
itants of  Kome  who  were  not  freeholders  in  the  tribes  which  they  pre- 
ferred, and  in  the  centuries  according  to  their  property.  This  far- 
reaching  and  actually  revolutionary  change  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
and  tri^ita  was  altered  in  a  conservative  sense  by  the  censor  Q.  i^a- 
bius  Rullianus  (Maximus)  in  the  year  304.  As  regards  the  oomitia 
tributa,  those  freemen  who  were  not  freeholders,  and  those  freed- 
men  (libertini)  whose  property  in  land  was  valued  at  less  than  30,000 
sestertes  (about  81500^,  were  divided  among  the  four  city  wards 
(tribus  urbance)t  which  now  became  the  last  in  rank  instead  of  the 
first.  The  country  wards  (tribus  rusticce),  the  number  of  which  had 
by  the  year  241  risen  from  17  to  31  (making  the  whole  number  of 
the  tribes  35,  p.  96),  were  reserved  for  freemen  who  were  freeholders^ 
and  for  freedmeu  having  larger  landed  properties.     In  the  oomitia 
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oentnriata,  where  the  wealthy  members  had  already  acquired 
many  priyileges,  equality  of  the  freemen  who  were  and  those  who 
were  not  freeholder  was  secured  ;  but  the  freedmerij  with  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  first  two  classes,  were  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
centuries.^ 

The  Licinian  laws  had  naturally  only  ameliorated,  not  radically 
cored,  the  desperate  condition  of  the  poor  and  indebted  plebeians. 
The  law  of  the  consul  PcBtelius  (lex  PoeteliaY  passed  m  326  or 
313,  secured  to  every  insolvent  debtor  who  should  transfer  his  prop- 
erty to  the  creditor  his  personal  freedom  (ne  quia  ceris  alieni  causa 
nectatuTf  uHque  bona  tantummodo  obnoxia  sint).  By  these  and  other 
ameliorations,  and  by  the  ever-increasing  foimdation  of  colonies  of 
citizens  and  division  of  public  lands  among  the  poor,  in  oonseqaence 
of  successful  wars,  the  social  question  was  for  a  short  time  forced 
into  the  background. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  alteration  in  the  Servian  constitution  of 
the  army.'    Division  of  the  new  legion  into  30  maniples,  each  con- 
taining 3  centuries.     Arrangement  in  order  of  battle  in  three  lines 
(kastatij  prindpeSj  triarii).     The  assignment  of   arms  according  to 
property  classJBcation  was  abolished.    Long  lances  (hasta)  were  re- 
served for  the  third  line,  the  first  and  second  line  receiving  in  their 
stead  the  pUtaUy  a  short  spear,  adapted  both  for  thrusting  and  hurl- 
ing.    A  short  cut  and  thrust  sword  was  used  by  all. 
367-349.     Four  wars  with  the  Qauls  who  had  permanently  settled 
in  upper  Italy  (henceforward  known  as  Gallia  Cisalpina),  and 
thence  made  frequent  inroads  into  central  Italy.     In  the  Jirst 
war  single  combat  between  T.  MarUius  Torquatus  and  a  gi- 
gantic Gaul ;  in  the  second,  the  first  tritmiph  of  a  plebeian 
consul.    The  fourth  war  was  ended  by  a  great  defeat  mflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  reeion  by  the  consul  M.  Fu- 
rius  Camillus,  the  younger.     Single   combat  of  M.  Valerius 
Corvus  with  a  Gaul. 
362.   Story  of  a  chasm  opened  in  the  forum  closed  by  the  sacrifice 

of  M.  Curtius. 
362-358.    War  with  the   Hemici  and  the   revolted  Latin   cities 
(especially  Tibur),  ending  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  league 
between  Rome  on  the  one  part  and  the  Latins  and  Hemici  on 
the  other;  whereby  both  people  were  more  strictly  subjected 
to  the  Romans  than  before. 
158-351.    Wars  with  the  Btniacan  cities  Tarquinil,  Casre,  and 
Falerii  (victory  of  C.  Marcius  RutUius,  the  first  plebeian  dicta- 
tor, 356),  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  Bouth- 
ern  EtniTia  under  Roman  supremacy. 
348.     (First  ?)  treaty  of  commerce  between  Rome  and  Carthage,* 

the  text  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Poly  bias  (III.  22). 
350-345.     War  with  the  Volscli,  who  were  defeated  in  346  at  Satri- 
cum,  and  the  Aurunci.     The  power  of  both  peoples  was  com- 
pletely broken.    The  Roman  legions  forced  their  way  soutb- 

1  Mommaan,  Hist,  of  Rome,  Book  II.  chap.  3. 

t  Hommaan,  Hist,  oj  Home,  Book  II.  chap.  8,  and  Peter,  I.>  222  fplL 

*  See  p.  93,  note  1. 
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ward  without  stay.    This  great  development  of  Rome's  power 
broi}ght  about  the 

343-266.    wars  with  the  Samnites,  the  other  Italians,  and 

the  Qreek  oities  of  Italy. 
Result :  Sabjugation  of  all  Italy  to  the  Rubicon  and  MacrOj  undez 

the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

343-34L    First  war  with  the  Samnites. 

Cause :  The  Sidici  in  Teanum  and  the  Campanians  in  Capua,  both 
Samnite  tribes  who  had  emigrated  from  their  home,  asked  aid  of  the 
Romans  against  their  relatives,  the  Samnites  of  the  mountains, 
who  had  formed  a  confederacy  in  Samnium  proper,  whence  they  con- 
tinually ravaged  the  plain  (Campania),  with  new  swarms. 

According  to  the  Roman  tradition,^  their  armies  gained  three  vio- 
tories  in  Campania  over  the  Samnites :  victory  of  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
VU8  on  Mount  Gaurus  (near  Cumse)  ;  victory  of  A.  Cornelius  CossuSf 
after  his  army  had  been  rescued  by  P.  Decius  Mus,  a  military  trib- 
une ;  finally,  victory  of  both  Roman  armies  at  Suessula,  The  war  was 
ended  by  a  treaty,  whereby  Rome  received  Capua,  the  Samnites 
Teanum.  The  Samnites  were  induced  to  conclude  this  treaty  by  a 
war  with  Tarentum,  the  Romans  by  the 

340-338.    Great  Latin  War. 

The  Latins  rebelled  against  the  hegemony  of  Rome  and  demanded 
complete  emiality  with  the  Romans.  One  consul  and  half  the  senate 
were  to  be  Latins.  Capua  (in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  optimates^ 
and  the  Yolscii  were  allied  with  the  Latins. 

Victory  of  the  {Roman  and  Samnite  f)  armies  over  the  Latins  and 
Campanians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vesuvius  under  the  consul  T. 
Manlius  Imperiosus.  Execution  of  the  young  son  of  the  consul,  who 
against  his  father's  command  had  fought  with  the  Latin  commander 
and  defeated  him.  P.  Decius  Mus  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  safety  of 
his  army.  Decisive  battle  at  Trifanom  (between  Mintumce  and 
Suessa)  ;  victory  of  the  consul  Manlius  over  the  Latins  and  Campa- 
nians. 

Dissolution  of  the  Latin  League,  which  became  a  mere  relig- 
ious association  for  the  celebration  of  festivals.  Isolation  of  the 
Latin  cities  from  one  another.  Commercium  and  connubium  between 
them  were  prohibited.  Most  of  the  cities  received  Roman  citizen- 
ship without  suffrage,  i.  e.  they  became  subjects.  Several  were 
obhged  to  cede  land,  which  was  divided  among  Roman  citizens  ;  others 
were  converted  into  Roman  colonies  (p.  109),  e.  g.  Antium.  The 
orator's  stand  in  the  forum  Romanum  was  ornamented  with  the  bows 
of  the  old  ships  of  this  city  Qience  rostra).  The  Roman  power  in  the 
territories  of  the  Volscii  and  in  Campania  was  strengthened  by  the 
settlement  of  colonies  of  Roman  citizens.  Capua  and  other  cities 
became  dependent  Roman  communities  (p.  109). 

I  L(viu8,  Vll.  29  foil.  See  this  tradition  criticised  by  Monuttsen,  Bi$t.  qf 
Rome^  1.  3G5,  note. 
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328-304.    Seoond  war  with  the  Saznnites  and  the  other 
Italians. 

Cause  :  Encroachments  of  the  Romans  on  the  Liris,  especially  the 
transformation  of  FreaellcB  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  capture 
of  PalcBopolis  (twin  city  of  Nwpolis),  by  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the 
first  pro-oonsoL 

Alliance  of  the  Romans  with  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  with  the  Sabellian  cities  south  of  the  Voltumus 
C^ola,  Nucerioj  Herculaneumf  Pompen),  who  at  first  sided  with  the 
JSamnites. 

The  Romans  had  the  advantage  in  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and 
crossed  Samnium  to  Apulia,  plundering  as  they  went ;  but  in  321 
the  consols  Sp,  Postumms  and  T,  VeturiuSf  hastening  trom  Campania 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Apulian  city  Luceria,  were  surrounded  by  the 
Samnites  under  Gavins  Pontius  in  the  Caudine  Pass  (furculas 
CaudintBjj  near  the  present  Arpaia,  and  compelled  to  capitulate, 
swear  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  give  600  Roman  equites  as  hostages. 
The  whole  Roman  army  was  sent  under  the  yoke.  The  Roman 
senate  refused  to  approve  the  treaty,  and  delivered  the  consuls  to  the 
Samnites,  who  refused  to  receive  them. 

The  Samnites  conquered  Luceria  in  Apulia  and  FregeUce  on  the 
liris.  By  desperate  exertions  the  Romans  got  the  upper  hand  again. 
In  319  the  RonLan  consul  L,  Papirius  Cursor  reconquered  Luceria, 
released  the  Roman  hostages,  and  sent  the  Samnite  garrison  under 
the  yoke.  The  war  went  on  during  the  succeeding  years  with  chang- 
ing fortune  ;  nevertheless,  the  Romans  subdued  their  revolted  allies 
and  subjects,  and  punished  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  with  death.  They 
defeated  the  Samnites  at  Capua,  drove  them  out  of  Campania  com- 
pletely, and  reconquered  Fregellos.  Settlement  of  new  colomes  (p.  109). 
Construction  of  a  great  military  road  from  Rome  to  Capua,  through 
the  Pomptine  marohes,  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  still  remains. 
(Begun  under  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  312). 

Mter  312,  when  the  40  years'  peace  with  the  Etruscans  expired,  the 
Etruscan  cities  took  part  in  the  war  against  Rome.  Soon  the  whole 
of  Etruria,  which  was  still  independent,  was  in  arms  against  the 
destroyer  of  Italian  hberty.  Siege  of  the  Roman  border  fortress, 
Sutrium,  The  victorious  advance  of  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  RuUianus 
through  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  his  victory  at  the  Vadimonian 
lake  (310)  caused  the  powerful  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortona,  Arretium, 
to  withdraw  from  the  coalition  against  Rome,  and  effected  after 
306  a  provisional  truce  throughout  Etruria.  The  Umbrians,  Pv- 
eenttfit,  Morsians,  Frentanians,  Pcdignians,  who  had  joined  the  Ital- 
ian coalition,  continued  the  war,  and  were  ultimately  joined  by  the 
Hemicans.  The  fortune  of  war  for  a  short  time  favored  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies,  but  the  Romans  soon  acquired  a  decided  ascen- 
dency. L,  Papirius  Cursor  defeated  the  Samnites  in  a  great  battle 
(309).  Nuceria,  the  last  Campanian  town  in  alliance  with  the  Sam- 
nites, was  attacked  by  the  Romans  by  land  and  sea,  and  forced  to 
surrender.  First  appearance  of  a  Roman  vrar  fleet.  The  con- 
sul L,  Postumius  invaded  Samnium  from  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  another 
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Roman  army  advanced  from  Campania.  A  decisive  victory  of  the 
Romans  and  the  capture  of  Bovianum  (305^,  the  capital  of  the 
Sanmite  league,  ended  the  war.  The  Sanmites  pegged  for  peace,  and 
with  their  Sabellian  allies  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  old  treaties  and 
equality  with  Rome. 

Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  and  several  military  roads  ; 
the  Hemican  league  was  dissolved  ;  the  Volscians  and  jEquians  were 
obliged  to  receive  Roman  citizenship  unthout  suffrage.  Construction 
of  two  great  military  roads  from  ilome  :  the  northern  (later  called 
Via  Flammia)  extended  to  iViamta  (Nequinum)  ;  the  southern  (later 
Via  Valeria)  extended  by  way  of  Carsioli  to  Alba  Fucentia  (L  e.  on 
lake  Fucinus)f  the  key  to  the  territory  of  the  MarsL 

298-290.     Third  wax  against  the  Sanmites  and  the  oUier 
Italians. 

CauBO :  The  Sanmites  succeeded  in  bringing  men  of  their  party  into 
power  throughout  Lucania,  and  concluded  a  league  with  the  Lwxanant 
in  order  to  nsk  a  final  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Italy.  New 
rising  among  the  Etruscans. 

The  consul  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  (whose  sarcophagus,  with  an  old 
Latin  inscription,^  discovered  m  1780,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum)  forced  the  Lucanians  to  abjure  their  alliance  with  Sam- 
nium.  297,  victory  of  Rullianus  at  Tifemum;  victory  of  P.  Decius  Mus 
at  Maluentum,  In  296  the  desperate  exertions  of  the  Sanmites  en^ 
abled  them  to  place  three  armies  in  the  field  :  one  to  defend  their 
own  country,  one  for  Campania,  while  the  third  was  conducted  by  its 
commander  Gellius  Egnatius  through  the  Marsian  and  Umbrian  landa 
to  Etruria.  This  prevented  the  Etruscans  from  concluding  the  peace 
which  they  had  negotiated  with  Rome  and  conjured  up  the  <Ad  ooali- 
tiou  of  the  Italians,  which  was  now  joined  by  Gallic  tribes.  Great_pi«p- 
parations  in  Rome.  The  consuls  Q.  Fahus  RuUianus  and  P.  JDecku 
Mus  advanced  to  Umbria  with  60,000  men,  where  in  295  the  deci- 
Bive  battle  of  Sentinom  was  fought,  and  by  the  devotion  of  P.  De- 
cius  Mus  (Livius,  X.  28)  after  a  long  contest  ended  in  favor  of  the 
Romans.  Dissolution  of  the  army  of  the  coalition,  the  Gauls  scat- 
tered, the  Samnites  returned  to  Samnium,  the  Umbrians  submitted, 
the  Etruscans  asked  for  peace  in  the  next  year  (294).  The  war  lasted 
in  Sanmium  four  years  longer  with  varying  fortune.  In  293  the  Sam- 
nites suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  AquiUmia  from  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
and  Spurius  CarvUius.  In  292  the  Samnites  gained  their  last  victory 
under  the  conmiand  of  Gavius  Pontius  the  younger. 

Finally  the  Sanmites  conoluded  peace  with  the  consul  M\  Curws 
Dentatus,  as  it  seems,  without  ceding  territory;  but  the  Romans 

1  This  inscription,  which  it  \n  conjectured  from  linguistic  reasons,  was  ei^ 
graved  some  time  after  the  death  of  Scipio,  wa»  :  — 

Cornelius  Lucius  Scipid  Barbdtus 

Gnnirod  pnfre  progndtus  fdrtis  vir  sapiensque 

quoiusf&nna  Hrtutei  pnrisuma  (  parissima)  Juit 

corufll  censdr  auHlis  quei  fuit  apud  vo8 

Tnurdsid  Cisauna  Samnid  cepit 

cubigit  omne  Loucdnam  dpsidisque  abdoucit. 


r 
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tliereby  gained  a  chanee  to  strengthen  their  power  in  the  rest  of 
Italy. 

lliifl  was  aooomplished  by  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  which 
should  serve  as  checks  on  the  Italians,  especially  MintumcR  and  Sin- 
uesta  in  the  territory  of  the  Anrunoans,  Hatria  in  Picenum,  Venusia 
in  Apulia.  The  Bablnes  were  obliged  to  beoome  subject  to  Rome, 
after  a  short  and  feeble  resistance.  At  this  time,  after  the  Samnite 
the 


286  (?^.  Hortenaian  law  ^leac  Hortenoia)  was  passed.  Thereby 
it  was  settled  that  all  aecrees  of  the  oomitia  tribata  should 
be  binding  on  all  oitisena.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
dictator  Hortentitu  after  a  dangerous  uprising  of  the  plebeians, 
who  had  been  unable  to  come  to  terms  Mrith  the  opposite  party 
in  regard  to  a  reduction  of  debts,  and  had  withorawn  to  the 
JofUculua  (last  secessio  pUbis).  About  this  time  questions  of 
peace  and  allianoe  began  to  be  submitted  to  the  comitia  tri- 

By  the  lex  Masnia  the  second  Publilian  law  (that  the  curls,  or 
the  narrow  patrician  senate,  should  assent  beforehand  to  the  resolves, 
see  p.  102)  was  extended  to  the  eleotionB  which  took  place  in  the 
eomitia  centuriata.  Nevertheless,  the  real  importance  of  the  public 
assemblies  was  declining  ;  they  became  more  and  more  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  presidinfi^  ofBcers.  After  a  short  truce  in  Italy,  in 
consequence  of  the  peace  with  the  Samnites,  there  broke  out  a 

285-282.    inrar  between  Rome  and  a  new  Italian  coalition. 


The  inhabitants  of  ThurU  being  attacked  by  the  Lucanians 
wid  BruttioMf  sought  help  from  the  Romans.  Alliance  of  the  Lucan- 
ians and  BruttUuu  with  the  EtrusoanSf  UmbrianSf  and  Gatds  of  north- 
em  Italy.  The  annihilation  of  a  Roman  army  at  ArreHum  by  Senonian 
tnercenaries  of  the  Etruscans  was  terribly  avenged  by  the  Romans. 
The  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Senonea  was  in  part  slaughtered,  in  part 
driven  from  its  home  in  Umbria.  A  victory  of  the  Komans  over  the 
«orth  Italians  and  their  Gallio  allies  by  Lake  Vadimonium  (283), 
2uid  another  at  Popnlonla  (282),  inclined  the  Gauls  to  peace.  After 
a  victory  of  the  consul  C  Fabricius  over  the  Lucanians  at  Thurii  the 
non-Dorian  Greek  cities  joined  the  Romans.  Locri,  Crotonj  and  Thurii 
received  Roman  garrisons.     This  advance  of  the  Romans  led  to  the 

282-272.    War  with  Tarentum. 

Special  oanae:  Old  treaties  with  Tarentum  prohibited  Roman 
sh^  of  war  from  passing  the  promontory  of  Lacimum.  A  Roman 
war  fleet  on  its  way  to  the  Umbrian  coast  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Tarentum.  The  people,  incited  by  demagogues  in  the  assembly,  at- 
tacked the  vessels,  and  captured  five,  whose  crews  were  either  put  to 
d^E^h  or  sold  into  slavery.  A  Roman  embassy  which  demanded  rep- 
aration in  Tarentum  was  insulted. 

A  Roman  army  advanced  into  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  Taren- 
tines  called  to  their  assistance  Pyrrhua,  king  of  Bpima,  a  renowned 
general  and  leader  of  mercenaries,  who  had  long  meditated  the  plan 
qI  conquering  for  himself  and  the  Hellenic  nation  a  new  empire  in  the 
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west.  Pyrrhos  at  first  sent  MUon  with  3000  Epirotes  to  Tarentum 
(281)  ;  he  himself  landed  in  Italy,  the  following  year,  with  an  army 
of  25,000  men  (^Epirotes,  Macedoniansy  Greeks,  etc.)  and  twenty  ele- 
phants. The  war  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  was  a  contest  of 
an  army  of  mercenaries  against  militia,  of  a  military  monarchy  against 
the  government  of  a  senate.  Strict  discipline  maintained  by  the  king 
in  l^urentum  ;  the  theatres  were  closed,  the  death  penalty  imposed  on 
evasion  of  militaxr  service.  Great  preparations  at  Rome  ;  even  the 
proletarii,  generally  free  from  military  service,  were  enrolled.  One 
Roman  army  was  sent  to  Etruria,  the  main  army  to  lower  Italy.  In 
the 

280.    Battle  of  Heraclea,  near  the  5tm, 

the  Romaiis  were  defeated,  after  a  struggle  whose  result  was  long 
doubtful,  by  the  phalanx  and  the  elephants.  Great  losses  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  BrutdcmSy  Lucanians,  and  Samnites  joined  the  king.  The  offer 
of  peace  made  bv  Pyrrhus  to  the  Romans  throus^h  Cineaa  was 
haughtily  rejected  by  the  senate.  Speech  of  the  bbnd  consular  Ap- 
fdits  Claudius.  Pyrrnus  advanced  as  far  as  Anagnia  in  Campania,  but 
there  halted  and  returned  to  lower  Italy,  as  two  Roman  armies  took 
the  field  against  him,  and  the  allies  of  the  Romans  remained  faithful. 
Roman  embassy  (C.  Fabriciua)  sent  to  Pyrrhus  to  treat  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  In  the  following  year  the  two  armies,  each 
numbering  with  the  allied  troops  70,000  men,  met  in  the  bloody 

279.    Battle  of  A(u)Bculum, 

in  Apulia,  which  lasted  two  days,  and  in  which  Pyrrhus  was 
victor,  but  again  suffered  enormous  loss. 
The  Syracusans,  who,  since  the  death  of  Agathocles  (289,  p.  20), 
had  been  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians,  called  for  aia  upon 
Pyrrhus,  who  gladly  gave  heed  to  the  re<juest,  but  left  a  garrison  in 
l^arentum.  Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  Rome  and  Car- 
thage (279) ;  a  Carthaginian  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
but  soon  returned  to  Sicily.  The  Roman's  conduct  of  the  war  m 
Italy  was  at  first  feeble,  owing  to  their  great  losses,  but  they  soon 
captured  all  the  cities  on  the  south  coast  excepting  Tarentum  and 
Rhegium,  After  two  years*  absence  (p.  20),  Pyrrhus  again  landed 
in  Italy.  He  started  to  assist  the  Samnites,  who  were  hard  pressed 
by  the  Romans,  but  was  completely  defeated  in  the 
275.    Battle  of  Beneventmn. 

1300  prisoners  and  4  elephants  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.     Despairing  of   success  against  Rome,  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Tarentum.    Not  until 
after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,   which   took   place    in   272  at 
Argos,  did  Milan  surrender  the  city  and  fortress  of  Tarentum 
to  the  Romans,  on  condition  of  free  departure.    The  Taren- 
tines  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  their  arms  and  ships,  and 
destroy  their  walls,  but  retained  their  own  municipal  admin- 
istration. 
After  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  subjugation  of  the  Lucanians,  Sem^- 
nileSf  and  BruUians.  All  were  compelled  to  cede  portions  of  their  ter- 
ritories and  to  receive  colonies  (see  below).    In  270  capture  of  Rhe- 
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gwnny  which  had  been  for  ten  yean  in  the  hands  of  Campanian  muti- 
neers, who  were  now  punished  with  death.  In  268  the  PicerUini  were 
defeated  and  a  laree  number  of  them  transferred  to  Campania.  The 
subjugation  of  Itaty  to  the  Rulficon  and  Macro  was  completed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Sallentini  in  Calabria,  266.  As  regards  the  relation  of 
the  conquered  towns  to  Rome  we  must  distinguish: 

I.  Munioipal  oitlea  (municitna),  i.  e.  communities  having  Roman 
citizenship  tnthout  mffrage  ana  with  no  claim  to  a  public  office  at 
Rome  (jrine  guffiragio  etjwre  konarum).  They  had  the  burdens  but  not 
the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Some  places  were  permitted  to 
keep  the  administration  of  their  municipal  affairs  under  officials  of 
their  own  choosing ;  in  others  the  municipal  constitution  was  entirely 
abolished* 

II.  Colonies  (polomcB),  i.  e.  Roman  strongholds  and  fortresses. 
Many  conquered  towns  had  to  cede  a  part  of  their  land,  which  was 
then  divided  among  poor  Roman  citizens,  who  retained  all  their  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  thenceforward  formed  the  ruling  class  in  the  col- 
onies, like  the  pairicians,  while  the  old  population  was  reduced  to 
inhabitants  having  no  political  rights.  The  Latin  cohmes  are  to  be  di»- 
tingiiished  from  the  Aoman  colonies;  the  former  owed  their  establish- 
ment to  the  Latin  League,  but  had  been  further  developed  after  its 
dissolution,  in  that  the  senate  distributed  lands  among  Latin  or 
Roman  citizens,  who  renounced  their  ;'t»  suffragiiet  honorum.  In  the 
mumcwalities,  as  in  the  colonies,  the  jurisdiction  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  prefect  (^prcsfectus  iuri  dicundo)  appointed  by  the  praetor  urbanus 
(p.  101). 

III.  Allies  (socO,  civitates  foederata),  whose  relation  to  Rome  was 
regulated  by  treaty,  who  had  for  the  most  part  their  own  administra- 
tion and  jurisdiction,  and  were  freed  from  service  in  the  legion,  but 
were  obliged  to  funush  auxiliary  troops  or  ships. 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

Punic  Wars.    From  the  Beginning  of  Rome's  nniversal  Em- 
pire, to  the  Destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 

(264-146). 

264-241.     First  Puxdo  Waf.     Contest  over  Sicily. 

For  the  earlier  histoxy  of  the  Punic  people  (Carthaginians)  see 
p.  16,  etc. 

Cmnse  of  the  ^rar:  The  ill-feeling  which  had  long  existed  between 
Rome,  the  first  land  power,  and  Carthage,  the  first  sea  power,  of  the 
west,  and  which  had  only  been  waived  for  a  moment  during  the  at- 
tack of  Pyrrhns,  who  represented  the  Hellenic  states  which  were 
hostile  to  both  powers  (pp.  76  and  108).  Since  311  the  Romans  had 
endeaTored  to  form  a  fleet  of  y^ax.  About  this  time  establishment 
at  Rome  of  two  commanders  of  the  fleet  (duumviri  navales),  later  (267) 
of  4  qwBVtors  of  ihefl>eet  {qwestores  classici). 

Special  cause :  The  Mamertines,  i.  e.  men  of  Mars,  formerly 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Agathocles  (p.  20),  had  seized 
the  city  Oi  Messana  and  put  the  male  population  to  death.   They  were 
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besieged  by  king  Hiaro  II,  of  Syracuse.  Part  of  their  number  aou^t 
aid  from  the  Carthaginians,  another  part  from  the  Romans.  'Die 
Roman  senate  hesitated  ;  the  assemblies  resolved  to  grant  the  assist- 
ance asked  (265).  A  Roman  fleet,  consisting  principally  of  the  ships 
of  the  south  Italian  allies,  and  the  iidvance  guard  of  the  army,  arrived 
in  Rhegium.  Meanwhile  the  Mamertines  had  admitted  Carthagin- 
ian ships  to  the  harbor  and  received  a  Carthaginian  garrison  in  the 
citadel.  The  Roman  advance  guard  crossed  the  strait,  occupied  Mes- 
sana,  and  drove  the  garrison  nom  the  citadel.  The  Carthaginians 
declared  war. 

264.  A  Carthaginian  fleet  besieged  the  Romans  in  Messana.  The 
consul  Appius  Claudius  Caudex  crossed  the  strait  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army  and  relieved  Messana.  Unsuccessful 
attempt  to  take  Syracuse.  The  consul  returned  to  Italy, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Messana. 
263.  Two  Rioman  armies  crossed  to  Sicily.  Victory  of  the  consul 
M,  Valeritts  Maximus,  called  MessaUa,  over  the  Carthaginians 
and  Syracusans.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  deserted  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  joined  the  Romans,  who  advanced  to  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily. 
262.  Agrigentom  captured'  by  the  Romans,  after  defeat  of  a 
Carthaginian  army  under  Hanno,  advancing  to  ita  relief.  The 
Romans  resolved  to  construct  a  large  fleet.  They  built  the 
first  five-deoker  ^  (jperUeris)  after  the  model  of  a  stranded 
Carthaginian  ship. 
260.  First  naval  expeaition  of  the  Romans  against  Lipdra^  with 
17  ships,  had  an  unfortunate  end,  the  whole  squadron  with  the 
consul  Cn.  Comditu  Scipio  being  captured  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Immediately  afterwards,  nowever, 
260.  First  naval  victory  of  the  Romans  under  C.  Duilins  at 
Mylae,  west  of  Messana.  Boarding  bridges.  Special  hon- 
ors paid  to  Duilius.  CoLumna  rostrata  in  the  Forum.  The  war 
was  continued  in  the  following  years  with  changing  fortune  ; 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  maintained  themselves  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  island. 
257.     Drawn  battle  at  sea,  off  the  promontory  of  Tyndaris. 

The  Roman  senate  decided  to  attempt  a  landing  in  Africa.  A 
fleet  of  330  ships  imder  the  consuls  M.  Atilias  Regains  and  L.  Man- 
lim  VoUo  sailed  ^r  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  where,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hvmera,  the  troops  were  taken  on  board.  A  Carthaginian 
fleet  of  350  vessels  attempted  to  stop  the  expedition,  but  in  the  great 
256w    Naval  battle  of  Bonomns  (south  coast  of  Sicily) 

it  was  completely  defeated.  What  was  left  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian fleet  took  up  position  before  Carthage  to  protect  the  city.  The 
Roman  consuls  landed  to  the  east  of  the  city  at  Clupea  and  laid  waste 
the  Carthaginian  territory.  Maiilius  returned  to  Italy  with  half  the 
army;  Regulus  remained  with  15,000  men.  The  Carthaginians  being 
defeated  sued  for  peace.  Regulus  demanded  the  cession  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  surrender  of  prisoners  and  all  vessels  of  war  except  one, 

1  Not  the  first  ship  of  war ;  the  Romans  had  long  had  vetselt  of  war  and 
three-deckerSf  see  pp.  105,  107,  109. 
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and  acknowledement  of  Rome's  supremacy.  Stnng  by  these  inso- 
lent demands,  the  Carthag^ans  resolved  upon  most  energetic  prepa- 
rations, and  levied  troops  in  Greece,  whence  numerous  bands  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  among  them  the  Spartan  Zanthippua,  went  to  Africa. 
The  Carthaginian  army  being  thus  greatly  strengthened  (the  ele- 
phants numbered  100), 

255.    RegoluB  was  defeated  at  Tunes 

and  captured.  A  part  of  the  Roman  army  escaped  to  Clupea. 
The  senate  at  once  sent  a  fleet  to  Africa,  which,  after  gaining  a  naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  the  promontory  of  Hermes,  took  on 
board  the  Roman  army,  which  was  surrounded  at  Clupea  ;  but  on  the 
return  voyage  three  fourths  of  the  shipe  were  lost  in  a  storm.  The 
Carthaginians  reopened  the  war  in  Sicuy,  landing  in  LilybsBum  under 
Hcadrubal,  son  of  Hanno.    The  Romans  built  a  new  fleet. 

254.  Capture  of  Panormua  by  the  Romans.  In  the  following 
year  (253)  the  Roman  fleet  crossed  to  Africa  and  laid  waste 
the  coast.  On  the  return  voyage  from  Sicily  to  Italy  it  wac  almost 
annihilated  by  a  storm.  The  Roman  senate  declined  to  continue  the 
naval  warfare.    On  land  the  Romans  gained  the 

251.    Viotory  of  Panormua 

over  Hasdrubal  under  the  consul  CsDciliua  Metellus,  who  at 
his  triumph  in  Rome  exhibited  over  100  elephants. 
The  story  of  the  embassy  of  Regulus  to  Rome  falls  in  the  period 
anbsequent  to  this  victory.  It  is,  like  the  story  of  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  him  by  the  Carthaginians,  probably  an  invention  of  a 
later  time.  The  Romans  renewed  the  naval  war.  They  besieged 
LUybosum  in  vain.    The  consul  P.  Claudius  Pulcher  in  the 

249.    Sea-fight  at  Drepanum 

defeated  by  the  Carthaginians.  Capture  of  a  great  number 
of  Roman  ships.  After  two  more  Roman  fleets  had  been  destroyed 
by  storms  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Romans,  for  the  second 
time,  abandoned  naval  warfare. 

248-242.  Campaign  by  land  on  the  south  side  of  Sicily.  The  Car- 
thaginian general  Hamilcar,  called  Barak  or  Baroaa  (i.  e. 
lightning)  not  only  defended  himself  for  6  years  successfully  against 
the  Romans,  first  on  Mt.  Eircte  (Monte  Pellegrino,  near  Palermo),  then 
on  Bryx,  but  also  annoyed  the  Italian  coasts  by  privateers.  Through 
the  contributions  of  rich  patriots  at  Rome,  a  new  fleet  was  finaUy 
buUt  entirely  at  private  cost.  With  this  fleet  the  consul  C.  Lutatius 
CatoluB  won  the  decisive 

241.    Viotory  at  the  21gatian  Islands 

(opposite  LilybflBum),  over  the  Carthae;inian  fleet  under  Hanno. 
Peaoe:  I.  The  Carthaginians  gave  up  all  claims  to  Sicily.  II. 
They  paid  3200  talents  ($4,000,000)  war  indemnity  in  ten  years. 
The  larger  ^^estem  part  of  Sicily  became  the  first  Roman  prov- 
ince ;  the  smaller  eastern  ^  part  continued  under  the  supremacy  of 
Syraouse,  which  was  allied  with  Rome. 

1  The  territory  of  Syracuse^   Acra,  Leontinif  Mtgdra.  Helorwn,  Neiumf 
Tauromemum,    Comp.  Marquardt-lCommaen,  R&in,  AUh.y  lY.  91. 
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243  (?).  In  this  period,  probably,  occurred  the  democratic  refonn 
of  the  oonstltation  of  the  centuries,  oonceming  the  de- 
tails of  which  but  little  is  known  with  certainty.  Only  this  is  clear : 
that  the  right  of  first  vote  was  taken  from  the  centuries  of  equites 
and  that  henceforward  the  century  which  should  cast  the  first  Yote 
(ceTUwria  prcerogadwi)  was  determined  by  lot.  It  is  probable  that  Uie 
centuries  irom  now  on  formed  a  subdivision  of  the  wards  (tribus).  It 
is  further  probable  that  the  number  of  centuries  was  increased;  per- 
haps an  equal  number  of  centuries  (i.  e.  voting  bodies)  was  estab- 
lished for  each  class  Tp.  92),  and  in  this  manner  the  preponderance 
of  the  first  class  was  abolished.^ 

238.  The  Romans  made  use  of  an  insurrection  of  the  mercenaries 
and  Libyan  subjects  against  Carthage  to  extort  from  the  Car- 
thaginians the  cession  of  Sardinia.  This  island  was  at  a  later  time 
united  with  the  island  of  Corsica  (formerly  Etruscan,  afterwards 
conouered  by  the  Romans)  to  form  one  province.  For  the  present 
the  Romans  were  satisfied  with  the  occupation  of  the  coasts. 

229-228.  "War  with  the  lUyrlana  of  Scodra,  brought  about  by  the 
piracies  and  acts  of  violence  committed  by  these  tribes,  and 
their-  refusal  to  make  the  reparation  demanded  Dy  the  senate.  A 
Roman  fleet  of  200  ships  soon  brought  the  lUyrian  pirates  to  terms, 
and  compelled  the  queen  Teula^  the  guardian  of  her  son,  to  accept 
the  following  conditions  :  release  of  all  Grecian  cities  from  her  sway, 
abandonment  of  piracy,  limitation  of  navigation,  and  payment  of  a 
tribute.  The  Greeks  attested  their  gratitude  to  the  senate  by  admit- 
ting all  Romans  to  the  Isthmian  games  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
(p.  44).  The  lasting  result  of  the  war  was  the  firm  establishment  of 
Roman  superiority  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  supremacy  over  Corcyra^ 
ApoUonia,  EpOamnus,  and  some  neighboring  tribes.  In  219  the  re- 
newal of  the  war  led  to  the  subjugation  of  a  part  of  Ulyria  by  L* 
jEmilius  PauUus. 
225-222.    Subjugation  of  Cisalpine  Gkiul 

brought  about  by  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
inhabiting  the  plains  of  the  Po  (except  the  Cenomam)  joined  by 
numerous  bands  of  transalpine  Gauls.  The  Celts  entered  Etrvria 
70,000  strong  and  advanced  upon  Rome.  The  Romans  sent  two 
consular  armies  against  them,  which  were  reinforced  by  a  third. 
Surrounded  by  these  forces  the  Gauls  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
in  the 

225.  Battle  of  Telamon, 

south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro.  The  consul  C  AtSnu 
Regtdtis  fell,  10,000  Gauls  and  one  of  their  military  leaders  were 
captured,  nearly  all  the  rest  fell  or  killed  themselves.  The  Romans 
entered  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  the  inhabitants,  the  Bou,  submitted. 
The  Romans  crossed  the  Po,  with  severe  losses  (223),  and  defeated 
the  Insubres.  After  two  more  victories  in  the  following  year  (222) 
the  consul  Cn,  Scipio  captured  Mediolanum,  the  capitiQ  of  the  In- 
Bubres,  and  Comum.  To  strengthen  their  power  the  Romans  founded 
the  fortresses  of  Placentia,  Cremona,   and   Mutina,     The  military 

1  Becker,  Jidm,  AlUrth.  II.*,  p.  9,  foil. 
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road  tc  Spoletium  was  extended  across  the  Apennines  to  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  and  along  the  coast  to  Ariminum  (Via  Flaminia).  Further 
measures  for  the  firmer  establishment  of  their  power  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  were  interrupted  by  the 

218-201.    Second  Punio  War.* 

Cauoes  :  Envy  of  the  Romans,  excited  by  the  new  prosperity  of 
Carthage,  springmg  from  her  recent  acquisitions  in  Spain,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  party  of  the  Barcse  to  take  revenge  on  Rome. 

Special  oauaea  :  The  conquests  of  Haznilcar  Baroaa  in  south- 
em  and  western  Spain  (236-228)  being  successfully  pursued  after 
his  death  by  hid  son-in-law  Hcudrwcdj  the  Romans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Grecian  cities  Za/cyrUhus  or  Saguntuniy  north  of  ValendOy 
and  Emporias,  now  AmpuruUf  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  com- 
pelled tne  Carthaginians  to  promise  to  neither  attack  these  cities  nor 
cross  the  Ebro  with  the  purpose  of  making  further  conquests. 
After  the  murder  of  Hasdrubal  (221)  the  army  chose  the  son  of 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  Uaxmibal,  then  28  years  old,  for  their  general. 
In  order  to  make  war  unavoidable  even  against  the  will  of  the 
Carthaginian  government,  Hannibal  conquered  and  destroyed  Sagur^ 
turn  (219^  after  a  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  for  eight  months. 
A  refusal  to  deliver  up  Hannibal  as  demanded  by  a  Roman  embassy 
in  Carthage  was  followbd  by  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans. 

The  plan  of  the  Roma>J8  to  land  their  main  army  in  Africa,  while  a 
second  army  should  engage  the  Carthaginian  troops  in  Spain,  was 
thwarted  by 
218.    Hannibal'*  daring  expedition  to  Italy 

by  land.^  Leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  in  Spain, 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Pyrt»%ee8  with  50,000  foot,  9000  horse,  and  37 
elephants,  traversed  Gaul  not  far  from  the  coast  by  way  of  Narbo 
(Narbonne')  and  Nemaimu  (Nimes).  The  Roman  consul  P.  Car- 
ndku  Scipw,  who  had  stoppt^  at  Massilia  on  the  voyage  to  Spain, 
heard  of  Hannibal's  march,  but  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  crossing  the  Rhodanus  (Rhdne)  with  a  division  of  his 
army  came  too  late  ;  the  Carthaginian  army  had  already  passed  the 
riverabovei4v«nu>  (Avignon).  Cavalry  skirmish.  The  Roman  consul 
sent  his  brother  CVi.  Sctpio  with  the  main  part  of  the  army  to  Spain, 
while  he  himself  returned  with  a  small  force  to  porthem  Italy 
(Pigai).  Hannibal  marched  up  the  Rhdne  to  Vtenna,  then  turned 
eastward  through  the  territory  of  the  AUobroges  and  Centranes,  where 
he  forced  a  way  with  great  loss,  crossed  the  Alps,  still  fiehting,  by  the 
pass  of  the  little  St.  Bernard,  and  after  indescribable  exertions 
and  severe  losses  reached  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Baliea  vnth  about 
26,000  men  and  a  few  elephants.  In  upper  Italy  a  small  Roman 
army  was  engaged  with  the  revolted  Grauls.  Hannibal  defeated  the 
consul  Sc^iOf  who  had  gone  on  before  with  the  cavalry  and  light- 
anned  foot  soldiers,  in  the 

^  Also  called  the  Hannihalic  War  (Bellum  ffannibnlieum'). 
*  See    Klepert,   AUas  Ant.  Tab.   Yll.  and    X.    The  topoj^vphical  queer 
lioiif  have  been  settled  by  the  Eoglishmen  Wickham  and  Cramer, 
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218.    Cavalry  engagement  on  the  Ticinns,  a  northern  branch  of 
Sept.    the  To,    The  wounded  consul  was  rescued  by  his  seyenteen- 
years-old  son,  the  future  '' Af ricanus."     Reinforced  bj  the 
Grauls,  Hannibal  defeated  in  the 
218.  Battle  of  the  Trebia,  a  southern  branch  of  the  Po,  the  other 
Dec.     consul,  Tib.  Sempromus  LonguSy  who  had  been  hastily  recalled 
from  Sicily  before  the  commencement  of  his  African  expedi- 
tion, and  now  commanded  the  united   Roman   armies  ;  the 
lemnant  of  the  Roman  force  threw  itself  into  the  fortresses 
Placentia  and  Cremona, 
In  northern  Italy  Hannibal  organized  the  national  insurrection  oi. 
the  Cisalpine  Gauls ;  oyer  60,0(K)  joined  his  army.     In  Rome  two 
new  consular  armies  were  placed  in  the  field  for  the  next  campaign. 
One  under  Cn,  Servilius  took  the  Via  Flaminia  to  Armaman  in  Um- 
bria,  the  other  under  C.  Flaminius  the  Via  Cassia  to  Arretium  in 
Etmria,  to  meet  a  possible  attack  by  the  Carthaginians.    After  Han- 
nibal had  released  without  ransom  all  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
Roman  allies,  and  by  their  influence  had  incited  all  Ituy  to  desert 
Rome,  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  marched,  unexpectedly  to  the 
Romans,  through  the  swampy  reeious  about  the  Amo.    Seyere  losses. 
Hannibsd  himself  lost  an  eye.    By  this  march  he  flanked  the  Roman 
def ensiye  position.    The  consul  1*  laminius  followed  him  in  all  haste^ 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  by  Hannibal  into  a  narrow  pass. 
In  the 

217.  Battle  of  Lake  Traaimene,  between  Cortona  and  PerusiOf 
the  Roman  army  was  partly  slaughtered,  partly  made  pria- 
bner  (in  all  30,000  men).  Terror  at  Rome.  Preparations  for  the 
'defence  of  the  city,  destruction  of  the  bridges  oyer  the  Tiber.  Ap- 
pointment of  Q.  Fabiua  Majdmiu  as  dictator.  Hannibal,  how- 
eyer,  did  not  march  upon  Rome,  but  passed  the  fortress  of  Spoletium 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  it,  trayersed  Umbna  across 
the  Apennines  to  Picenum  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  There  he  rested  his 
army,  reorganized  it  after  the  Italian  system,  and  established  com- 
munication with  Carthage  by  sea.  Then  he  adyanced  southward. 
His  hope  that  the  Sabellian  tribes  would  join  him  was  not  ful- 
filled ;  most  of  the  cities  closed  their  g^tes  upon  him. 

After  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  had  united  his  2  new  legions 
with  the  army  of  Ariminum,  he  followed,  at  a  discreet  distance,  the 
Carthaginian  army,  which  went  through  Samnium  to  Apulia^  and 
passed  oy  Luceria  to  Arjn.  Fabius  ayoided  a  pitched  battle  (hence 
his  nickname  Conctator,  delayer),  but  tried  successfully  to  weaken 
the  Carthaginian  army  by  numerous  skirmishes.  Hanmbal  crossed 
the  Apennines  again,  ana  went  through  Samnium  to  Capua,  which 
he  tried  in  yain  to  seduce  from  Rome.  The  dictator  followed  and 
obstructed  the  Carthaginian  march  on  the  VoltumuSf  where  Hannibal 
gained  the  pass  by  a  stratagem  only  (Liyius,  XXII.  16).  After  he 
had  seyerely  harried  the  Sabellian  tribes,  Hannibal  returned  to 
Apulia. 

Meantime  the  military  conduct  of  Feibius  Maximus  had  so  dis- 
pleased the  Roman  populace  that  they  entrusted  one  half  the  army 
to  the  independent  command  of  M.  AUnudus^  master  of  the  lione^ 
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who  bad  had  a  fortunate  skirmish  with  the  Carthaginians,  as  a  second 
dittalOT?'  The  new  dictator  attacked  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and 
ooly  saved  from  complete  annihilation  by  the  first  dictator,  FaJtms 
Maximus. 

The  consuls  for  216  were  the  vetaran  general  L.  JFhnlllna  Paul- 
Ins,  elected  by  the  optimates,  and  the  incompetent  C.  Terentius 
VaxTO,  elected  by  the  popular  party  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
offensive  against  Hannibal  with  an  army  of  86,000  jKomans  and  allies. 
On  the  day  when  he  had  the  decisive  vote  in  the  council  of  war,  Varro 
imprudently  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  held  an  advantageous 
position.    The  Romans  suffered  in  the 

216.  Battle  of  Cannes  (in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus),  the  most  terri- 
ble defeat  they  ever  experienced  ;  70,000  ^11  (amonff  them 
more  than  eighty  men  of  senatorial  rank  and  the  consul  L,  ^milius 
PauUtu)  ;  the  rest  were  captured  or  dispersed.  Varro,  with  a  small 
troop,  escaped  to  Canusium. 

In  the  same  ^ear  the  legion  which  had  been  sent  to  Cisalpine  Gaul 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  Beoesaion  of  Capua,  the  Sam- 
nttesy  Lucanians,  and  many  cities  of  lower  Italy  from  the  Roman 
allianoe  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  battle  of  CanntB.- 

Admirable  conduct  of  the  Roman  senate.  The  time  of  moumine 
for  the  families  of  the  fallen  was  limited  to  thirty  days.  Hannibal^ 
ambassadors,  who  offered  to  exchange  prisoners,  were  refused  entrance 
to  the  city.  A  new  army  was  formed  by  a  levy  of  the  youn^st  men 
and  all  who  could  bear  arms,  even  slaves;  they  were  armed  in  part 
oat  of  the  ancient  spoils  from  the  temples.  M.  Claudiua  Maroel- 
Itw,  who  had  approved  himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  new  army,  which  joined  the  renmants  of  the  army  of 
Camue.  A  second  army  was  eonducted  by  the  dictator  M.  Junius. 
The  Romans  successfully  defended  NapleSf  CumcBf  and  Nola. 

Carthage  formed  an  alliance  with  Philip  V.  (TIL)  of  Macedonia, 
and  Hieronymus,  the  j^;randson  and  successor  of  Hiero,  of  Syracuse. 
ffonniKi^l  went  into  wmter  quarters  at  Capua. 

215.  The  fortune  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  Q.  Fahius 
Maadmus,  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  consuls,  and  M.  Clau- 
dius MarceUus,  pro-consul,  led  three  Roman  armies.    In  the 

215.    Battle  of  Nola, 

MarceUus  defeated  Hannibal,  who  retired  to  Apulia.  Hannibal 
was  obliged  to  assume  the  defensive,  since,  with  the  exception  of  4000 
men,  he  received  no  support  from  Carthage.  The  dispatch  of  rein- 
forcements from  Spain  was  prevented  by  the  successful 

218-211.  War  of  the  Romans  against  the  Carthaginians  in 
Spain. 

The  Romans,  under  P.  Scipio  and  Cn.  Scipio,  defeated  Hasdruhal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  on  the  Iherus  (Ebro),  crossed  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated the  Carthaginian  territory  as  far  as  the  BoBtis  (Guadalqmvir). 
There  they  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  two  encounters  at  lUiturgi 

1  Establwhed  by  an  inscription  found  in  1862.  See  Monmisen,  RSm,  Getch,^ 
I.«,  p.  609,  not«. 
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and  IntUfili,  and  maintained  themaelyes  in  southem  Spain,  until  212, 
in  spite  of  varying  fortune.  At  the  same  time  they  were  pressing  the 
Carthaginians  in  Africa  through  their  ally,  Syphax,  king  of  western 
Numidia.  The^  alliance  with  rhilip  of  Macedon  likewise  brought  no 
help  to  Hannibal.    The 

214-205.    Fint  Macedonian  war 

wafl  successfully  conducted  by  the  Romans  with  scanty  forces. 
The  irresolute  Philip  did  not  dare  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Hannibal  of 
limding  in  Italy.  In  211  the  Romans  brought  about  a  league  of  Gre^ 
dan  states  against  Philip,  under  the  lead  of  the  JEItolians,  which  was 
joined  by  lUyrian  and  Thracian  chiefs,  and  even  by  King  Attains  of 
Fergamus.  The  war  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  Philip.  In 
206  peace  was  concluded  between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  latter;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  accepted  by  the  senate. 

The  alliance  with  Syracuse  proved  also  of  no  use  to  Hannibal,  as 
the 

21^210.  War  in  Biolly  (Biage  of  Byraonse)  was  decided  by 
Maroellua  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  Carthaginian  army  of  relief  under  Hamilcarf  by  defeat  and 
disease  in  tiie  swampy  lowlands  of  the  Anapus, 

212.  Syracuae  was  oaptnred  and  plundered,  in  spite  of  a  brave 
resistance  (Archimedes). 

In  Italy  Hannioal  gained  possession  of  Tarentum  through  treachery 
(212),  and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  that  city  bv  land  and  sea.  Death 
of  TUf,  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  Samnium.  Hannibal  advanced  to 
Campania  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Capoa, 
after  which  he  defeated  two  Roman  armies  in  Lucania  and  Apulia, 
but  retired  to  Tarentum.    The  Romans  again  laid  siege  to  Capua. 

In  Spain  the  war  took  an  unfavorable  turn  for  Rome  in  this  same 
year,  212.  Both  ScipiOB  were  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Carthar 
ginians  and  their  ally,  Massinissa,  son  of  the  lanf  of  eastern  Nu- 
midia (king  himself  in  208).  The  Romans  were  driven  back  over  the 
£bro. 

211.  Hannibal  attacked  the  Roman  army  before  Capua.  He  was 
repulsed,  and  in  order  to  force  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege 
he  marched  through  Samnium  to  the  territory  of  the  Maui  on  the 
later  Via  Valeria,  past  Tibur,  across  the  Anio,  directly  upon  Rome,  and 
encamped  a  mile  from  the  city  (Hannibal  ante  portas  !),  Finding  the 
Romans  prepared  for  defence,  he  retired,  after  ravaging  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  lower  Italy,  without  having  gained  his  end. 

211.    Capua  aurrendered  to  the  Romana, 

who  visited  a  terrible  punishment  upon  the  city.  Fifty-three  citi- 
zens were  beheaded,  many  sold  into  slavery  ;  the  community  was  de' 
prived  of  the  right  of  self-government.  Hannibal's  attack  on  Rhe» 
ffium  and  on  the  citadel  of  Tarentum  having  miscarried,  his  Italian  allies 
abandoned  him,  and  tried  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Ronums. 
^0.    P.  Cornelius  ScipiOy  son  and  nephew  of  the  brothers  who  fell  in 

Spain,  and  now  25  years  old,  was  sent  to  Spain  with  prooon* 

lular  powers  (Livius.  XX VI.  18). 
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In  Italy  Hannibal  gained  a  victory  over  the  proconsul  Cn,  Fulvius 
at  Herdonea.    In  Sicily  the  Romans  capturea  Agrigenium,  slaugh- 
tering the  Carthaginian  garrison  and  selLng  the  populace  as  slaves, 
and  reduced  the  whole  island  under  their  power.     In  Spain  Scipio 
crossed  the  Ebro  (209)  and  conquered  New  Carthage. 
209.  M.  MarcelluSf  having  been  defeated  in  an  encounter  with  Han- 
nibal, gained  a  victory  over  him  in  a  second  battle  on  the  f ol- 
*       lowing  day.     Q.  Fabtus  Maximus  captured  Tarentum ;  30,000 
Tarentines  were  sold  as  slaves.     Hannibal  retired  to  Meta- 
pofUuM. 
208.  Marcellus  fell  in  a  cavalry  skinmsh  at  Venuaia.     Great  ex- 
haustion of  Rome  and  its  allies  in  consequence  of  the  war  in 
its  own  country,  now  in  its  tenth  year. 
In  Spain  Scipio  (208)  pressed  victoriously  southward,  but  fought 
a  drawn  battle  at  BasctUa  with  Hasdrubal,  and  was  unable  to  prevent 
him  from  crossing  the  Pyrenees  on  his  way  to  his  brother  Hannibal. 

Arrived  in  upper  Italy  (207),  Hasdrubal  was  successful  in  inciting 
Uie  Cisalpine  Grauls  to  arms.  Great  preparations  in  Rome  (23  legions) 
to  prevent  his  union  with  Hannibal,  who  was  advancing  to  meet  him 
through  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  consul  M.  Livius  Salinatar  was 
sent  against  Hasdrubal,  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  against  Hannibal. 
Drawn  battle  at  GrumerUum  in  Lucania,  between  Nero  and  Hannibal: 
the  latter  broke  through  the  enemv,  marched  to  Apulia,  and  encamped 
by  Canusium.  Nero,  who  had  followed  him,  left  a  part  of  the  army 
to  watch  Hannibal,  while  with  the  rest  he  joined  his  colleague  by 
means  of  forced  marches.  The  two  consuls  defeated  Hasdrubal  in 
the  bloody 

207.  Battle  of  Sena  gallica,  not  far  from  the  river  Metanma. 
Death  of  Hasdrubal.  On  receipt  of  the  news  of  this  defeat 
(the  Romans  threw  the  head  of  Hasdrubal  among  the  Cartha^ 
ginian  pickets),  Hannibal  retired  to  Bruttium.  In  Spain 
victory  of  Scipio  at  Bcecula  over  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisgo. 
206.  After  completing  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain 
bv  the  capture  of  Gades  (Cadiz),  and  after  concluding  a  secret 
alliance  with  MassinissOf  P.  Conielius  Scipio  returned  to  Rome. 
For  the  f oUowing  year 
205.  Solpio  was  elected  consid,  and  made  preparations  in  Sicily 
for  an  African  expedition.  Mago,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Hannibal,  landed  at  Genoa  with  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
army  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  called  the  Ligurians  to  arms. 
At  once,  the  Romans  levied  three  armies  against  him. 
20i.  Scipio  landed  in  Africa.  Massinissa,  who  had  been  driven 
from  his  throne  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  Syphax,  husband 
of  HasdrubaTs  daughter  Sopkonisbe,  now  their  ally,  joined 
Scipio. 
d03.  Scipio  defeated  Hasdrubal,  son  ofOisgo,  and  Syphax  by  a  night 
attack,  and  threatened  Carthage.  Unsuccessful  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  Carthaeinians  recalled  Hannibal  and  Mago 
from  Italy.  The  latter  died  on  the  passage.  Hannibal  em- 
barked at  Croton,  having  previously  massacred  the  Italian  sol- 
dien  who  refused  to  accompany  him.  After  fruitless  personal 
negotiations  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal  the 
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202.    DecisiTe  battle  of  Zama 

was  foug^ty  wherein  the  Carthaginian  army  was  defeated  and 
annihilated.  Hannibal  escaped  to  Hadrumetum. 
201,  Scipio  granted  the  Carthaginians  peace  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  L  Surrender  of  their  Spanish  possessions  and  of  all 
Mediterranean  islands  still  under  their  control.  2.  Transfer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Syphax  to  Massinissa,  3.  Payment  of  a  yearly  tribute 
of  200  talents  (I$2o0,000)  for  Jifty  years.  4.  Surrender  and  destruc- 
tion of  all  ships  of  war  except  ten.  5.  No  war  to  be  undertaken 
without  the  permission  of  Rome.  P.  Comdim  Sdpia,  who  received 
the  cognomen  of  Afrlcanua,  celebrated  his  triumph  in  Rome  with  a 
splendor  never  before  witnessed  (Syphax). 

The  Italian  allies  of  Hannibal  were  in  part  sentenced  to  cede  large 
portions  of  their  territory^  in  part  reduced  to  subjects  of  Rome,  de- 
prived of  their  independence  and  their  right  to  bear  arms  {peregrud 
dedUicn).    Foundation  of  numerous  Roman  colonies  in  Lower  Italy. 

In  consequence  of  another  general  rising  of  the  Cisalpine  Gaols  and 
the  Idgurians, 

200-191.  Upper  Italy  was  again  sal^ugated  after  a  severe  strug- 
sie.  Although  the  peoples  of  Transpadane  Gaul  retained 
their  tnbal  constitutions  they  soon  became,  with  few  ezceptiona,  com- 
pletely Latinized.  This  took  place  still  more  quickly  among  the  Cis^ 
padane  Grauls  after  the  leading  tribe,  the  Baiif  had  been  almost  exter- 
minated in  war.  Numerous  colonies  were  in  part  founded,  in  part 
reorganized.    Via  fflmllia  from  Ariminum  to  Flacentia. 

Spain  was  regarded  as  a  Roman  province  after  205.  It  was 
divided  into :  1.  Hispania  dterior,  later  Tarraconensis ;  and  2.  Hispa- 
nia  ulteriaTf  or  Boetica  and  Luntania.  The  country  was,  however,  dup- 
ing this  period,  and  a  part  of  the  next^  commonly  in  a  state  of  war. 
In  105  the  consul,  M.  Poroius  Cato,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  decreed  a  universal  disarmament.  The  insurrections 
soon  began  again.  A  victory  of  the  prsetor  L,  jEmUius  PauUus  (ISO), 
and  another,  still  more  important,  gained  by  the  pnetor,  C  Catpur- 
niuSj  over  the  Lusitanians  (185),  induced  quiet  for  a  time  in  Hispania 
ulterior.  The  victories  of  Q.  Pulvius  Flaccus  (181)  and  Tiberius  Gra4> 
chtu  (179-178)  partially  subdued  the  Celtiberians  of  Hispania  citerior. 

200-197.    Beoond  Macedoniaji  War. 

Caoae:  A  Macedonian  force  of  mercenaries  sent,  as  the  senate 
maintained,  by  king  Philip,  had  fought  at  Zama  against  the  Romans. 
King  Attalus  of  PergcmntSf  the  inhabitants  of  Rhtdes  and  Athetfis  be- 
sought assistance  from  the  Romans  against  Ki^  Philip  V.  (III.) 
of  Macedonia,  who,  in  alliance  with  Antiochus  UL  was  warring  with 
Egvpt  and  also  grievously  troubling  the  supplicants. 

In  the  autumn  of  200  the  Romans  landed  at  ApoUoniOj  in  Illyria, 
under  P.  Sulpicita  Galba.  The  Roman  fleet  guarded  Pinens  and 
threatened  Eubcea.  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Athens,  and  driven 
from  Central  Greece.  The  Romans,  who  were  ioined  in  199  by  the 
jEtolians  and  afterwards  by  the  AchaxtfUy  earned  on  the  war  witk 
vazying  fortune,  but  without  result,  until  (198)  the  consul,  T.  Qulno- 
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tiiu  Flaminizras,  took  command  of  the  army.  He  subdued  EpiruSf 
got  into  the  rear  of  Philip's  strong  position,  and  defeated  the  king 
in  the 

197.  Battle  of  CsmoscephalsB  (Kwo9  K€<f>aXaL,  in  Thessaly). 
Peace :  Philip  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  hegemony  of 
Greece,  and  in  general  all  possessions  outside  of  Macedonia 
proper,  and  to  pay  1000  talents  ($1,250,000)  in  ten  years.  He 
was  to  maintain  no  more  than  5000  soldiers  and  five  ships  of 
war,  and  not  to  carry  on  war'  beyond  his  own  borders  without 
the  consent  of  Rome.  During  the  Isthmian  games,  T.  Quinc- 
tins  Flamininus  proclaimed,  under  general  rejoicing,  the  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  declaring  the  Greek  states  free 
and  independent.  The  majority  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
The  Romans  limited,  without  destroying,  the  power  of  Ndbis^ 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  hoping  thus  to  counterbalance  the  Achsean 
lea|rue. 

195.  At  Carthage  a  democratic  reform  of  the  constitution  was  car- 
ried out  by  the  influence  of  Hannibal.  The  oligarchs  defamed 
Hannibal  before  the  Roman  senate,  which  demanded  that  he  be 
delivered  to  the  Romans.    Hannibal  fled  to  the  East. 

192-189.    War  with  Antiochus  ni.,  of  Syria. 

Cause:  Interference  of  the  king  of  Syria  in  Grecian  affairs,  and 
of  the  Romans  in  Asiatic  politics ;  reception  of  Hannibal  at  the  court 
of  Antiochus. 

Antiochus,  deceived  by  the  ^tolians  who  had  fallen  out  with  Rome, 
and  promised  to  join  him  with  all  the  Greek  cantons  as  allies,  began 
the  war,  without  listening  to  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  by  landing  in 
Thessaly  on  the  Gulf  of  J^tgascs,  whence  he  went  to  Euboea.  Most  of 
the  Greeks,  especially  the  Achiean  league,  remained  true  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  also  joined  by  Philip  of  Macedofty  Eumenes  o/Perga- 
wuu,  and  Rhodes.  Antiochus  occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopyue. 
Tending  of  the  consul,  Manius  Acilnu  GflabriOf  in  Epirus  (191)  and 
march  to  Thessaly.  The  former  consul,  M,  Porcius  Cato,  conqueror 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  served  as  military  tribune  in  the  Roman  army, 
sorprisea  the  iEtolians  on  the  mountain  path  of  Ephialtes,  while  the 
consul  captured  the  pass  itself  and  scattered  the  army  of  Antiochus, 
who  escaped  to  Chalcis  with  a  few  soldiers,  and  there  took  ship  for 
Epkestis.  The  Romans  besieged  the  iEtolians  in  Naupactus  '  their 
fleet,  under  C  LiviuSy  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  at  Chios.  In  the 
following  year  (190)  a  fleet  from  Rhodes  defeated  a  fleet  of  the  king, 
under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon, 
and  somewhat  later  the  Roman  fleet,  with  that  of  Rhodes,  won  a 
naval  victory  at  Myonnesus. 

A  Roman  army,  nominally  under  the  command  of  the  consul, 
L.  Comdius  Scipio,  but  really  under  his  brother,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Africanns,  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace^  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  defeated  Antiochus  in  the 

190.    Battle  of  Magnesia  on  the  Sipyluo, 

not  far  from  Smyrna,  whereupon  the  king  concluded  peace  in 
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the  following  year :  1.  Surrender  of  aU  Enrppean  possessions,  and  of 
his  Asiatic  possessions  as  far  as  the  Taurus,  2.  Payment  of  15,000 
Euboean  talents  (819,125,000)  within  twelve  years.  3.  Surrender  of 
Hannibal,  who,  however,  escaped.  This  peace  struck  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidsd  from  the  list  of  great  powers.  The  Roman  senate 
having  resolved,  for  the  present,  not  to  acquire  any  immediate  pos- 
sessions in  Asia,  divided  the  ceded  territonr  among  its  allies,  JEumenes 
of  Pergamus,  and  Rhodes,  and  proclaimed  itself  the  protector  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  against  the  Galatians  (189,  Expedition  of  Cn. 
Manlius  Volso),  and  regulator  of  the  political  relations  of  Asia.  In 
Greece  the  JStolians  were  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  other  can- 
tons retained,  for  the  present,  their  independence.  Internecine  quar- 
rels continued  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Roman  senate  was  in  all 
cases  appealed  to  as  arbitrator.  Philip  of  Macedonia  received  but 
scanty  remuneration  for  his  services  in  die  war  against  Syria. 

183  (?).  Death  of  Hannibal.  He  poisoned  himself  at  the  court  of 
PrusiaSy  king  of  Bithynia,  by  whom  he  saw  himself  betrayed. 
Death  of  his  conqueror,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  A/ricanus,  at  Lintemum^ 
whither  he  had  retired  after  he  and  his  brother,  Lucius,  had  been  ac* 
cused  by  M.  Porcius  Cato  of  having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus. 

180.  The  lez  annaHa  of  the  tribune,  L.  Villius,  established,  besides 
a  military  service  of  ten  years,  a  fixed  age  for  all  the  curule 
offices :  SBdiles,  37  years ;  pnetor,  40 ;  consul,  43.  Since  the  first 
Punic  war  the  expenses  of  the  great  games  were  no  longer  borne  by 
the  public  treasury,  but  by  the  sediles,  which  at  once  closed  the  office 
to  ail  who  were  not  men  of  property.  The  higher  offices  of  state, 
and  the  position  of  senator,  became  more  and  more  decidedly  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  (p.  102). 

171-168.    Third  Macedonian  war.     Destruction  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy. 

Canse  :  The  plan  of  Philip  V.  (III.),  to  revenee  himself  on  the 
Romans,  and  to  regain  the  old  borders  of  Macedonia,  was  carried 
forward  by  his  son  and  successor,  Perseus,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Demetrius,  who  favored  Rome.  King  Eumenes  of  Pergamus 
informed  the  senate  of  the  preparations  of  Perseus. 

During  the  first  three  campaigns,  weak  and  unsuccessful  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Roman  generals,  combined  with  injustice  and  cruelty 
against  the  allied  Acliseans  and  Epirotes,  who  were  thereby  forced  to 
actual  desertion.  At  last  L.  JSmilins  PanlltiB,  son  of  the  consul  who 
fell  at  Cannse  (p.  115),  obtained  the  chief  command.  He  restored  dis- 
cipline in  the  Roman  army,  drove  back  the  Macedonians,  and  defeated 
Perseus  in  the 

168    Battle  of  Pydna. 

Sept.  11,000  Macedonians  were  captured,  20,000  perished.  Perseus 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  (in  Samothrace).  Splendid  triumph 
of  iBmllius  PauUuB.  The  spoils  brought  to  Rome  were  so  im- 
mense that  henceforward  the  citizens  were  relieved  from  the  tributum. 
Dissolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  which  was  transformed 
into  4  confederacies  dependent  upon  Rome,  neither  the  right  of  emi- 
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gration  nor  of  intermarriage  (commercium  et  cormiibiuim)  being  allowed 
them.  Genthius,  king  of  lUyria,  who  had  been  an  ally  of  Perseus,  be- 
ing soon  conquered  (168),  that  country  was  divided  into  3  tributary 
districts  with  federal  constitutions.  Epirus  was  cruelly  punished,  70 
towns  being  plundered  and  destroyed,  150,000  Epirotes  sold  as  slaves. 
The  Greek  cantons,  friend  and  foe  alike,  were  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  subject  clients.  1000  AchsBans  of  high  standing,  among  whom 
was  the  historian  Polyhiusy  were  carried  to  Rome  for  examination 
{167),  and  detained  without  trial  16  years  in  Italian  cities  under  sur- 
TeilUnce.  The  old  allies  of  the  Romans,  Eumenes  of  Pergamua  and 
Hhodefl,  who  had  attempted  to  hold  the  position  of  mediators  during 
the  war,  were  chastised  and  all  the  possessions  of  the  latter  on  the 
mainland  taken  avray.  In  a  war  which  broke  out  between  Syria  and 
Hgypt  the  senate  interfered  as  guardian  of  both  powers.  The  Ro- 
man ambassador,  C.  Popillius  Lanas,  arrogantly  and  insultingly  or- 
dered ArUiochus  I  v.,  king  of  Syria,  to  retire  from  before  Alexandria. 
He  drew  a  line  around  the  king  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  decide 
before  he  stepped  from  the  circle.     (Folybius,  xzix.  27.) 

149-146.    Third  Punic  War. 

GSanse :  The  Carthaginians,  whose  commerce  and  maritime  power 
had  begun  to  increase,  having  been  unable  to  procure  from  Aome 
any  reparation  for  several  losses  of  territory  whi<m  they  had  sustained 
at  the  hands  of  Massinissa,  finally  took  up  arms  themselves.  The 
Roman  senate,  on  the  instigation  of  M.  Porcius  Cato  (**  Ceterum 
censeo   Carthaginem  esse  delmdam ")  declared  this  a  breach  of  the 


Two  Roman  armies  landed  at  Utica,    Humble  submission  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  at  the  command  of  the  consul  delivered  up  their 
war-«hip6  and  weapons.  '  But  when  ordered  to  abandon  their  city  and 
make  a  new  settlement  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Carthaginians  re- 
solved on  a  desperate  resistance.    With  the  greatest  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Carthaee,  without  regard  to  rank,  age 
or  sex,  new  equipments  were  provided.     Weapons  were  manufac- 
tured day  and  night.     A  new  fleet  was  built  in  the  inner  harbor.    An 
attack  of  the  Romans  was  repulsed.    Siege  of  Carthaee. 
147.     P.  Cornelius  Scipio  JBmilianua  ([son  of  iCmilius  PauUus, 
adopted  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Atricanus  (Major),  assumed 
the  command.    He  shut  off  the  city  completely  on  both  the 
land  and  sea  side. 

146*    Capture  and  destruotion  of  Carthage. 

Street  fight  lasting  six  days,  and  a  conflagration  which  lasted 

seventeen  days. 
The  remaining  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery.  The  coast  land 
from  the  river  Tusca,  opposite  the  island  of  Galatha  {GalUd),  to 
TheruEy  on  the  Syrtis  minor,  was  made  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Utica.  The  rest  of  the  country  fell 
for  the  present  to  vhe  allied  kingdom  of  Numidia,  Splendid  tri' 
mnph  of  Scipio,  who  received  the  name  of  Africanus  (Minor). 

X4&-146.    Fourth  BCacedonian  "War. 
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against  AndriscuSj  who  gave  himself  oat  as  PhiUppus,  brother  of  Per- 
seus (^Pseudo-Philippus),  aud  incited  the  Macedonians  to  rise  against 
the  Roman  rule.  He  was  defeated  in  two  battles  and  captured  hj 
Q.  CcBcUius  Metellus,  Macedonia  became  a  Roman  province 
(146). 

146.    AohaBan  War. 

Cause  :  Return  of  300  Achseans  from  Italy,  after  an  imprisonment 
of  16  years  (p.  121).  The  anti-Roman  party  was  thereby  strengthened 
in  all  cities.  Incited  by  Critolaus  and  DimUf  the  Achsean  league  be- 
gan war  with  Sparta,  with  whom  the  Romans  took  sides.  The  senate 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  League. 

Victory  of  Metellus  over  Critolaus  at  Scarphea  in  Locris.  Dioeus 
summoned  all  who  could  bear  arms  together  on  the  Isthmus,  and 
armed  12,000  slaves.  He  was  defeated  by  the  consul  L.  Mnminlna 
in  the 

146.    Battle  of  Leucopetra. 

Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  the  Achsean  league,  was  occupied 
by  Mummius  without  a  blow.  The  art  treasures  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  territory  of  the  ci^ 
was  in  part  given  to  Sicyon^  in  part  transformed  into  Roman  publio 
land. 

Corinth  destroyed  at  the  command  of  the  senate. 

The  other  Greek  cities  were,  for  the  most  part,  mildly  treated,  and 
allowed  to  retain  their  autonomy  (their  own  administration  and  juris- 
diction), but  in  such  a  way  that  they  were  subordinated  to  the  aovemor 
of  Macedonia  and  had  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  Not  until  later  (p. 
oO),  it  seems,  did  Greece  become  a  Roman  province  with  the  name 
Achaia. 

At  the  close  of  this  epoch  Rome  possessed  eight  provinces 
1.  SicUia  (241).    2.  Sardinia  (238),  with  Corsica,    3.  Hispania  cite- 
rior  (205).    4.  Hispania  ulterior  (205).     6.  GaUia  Cisalpina  (191?), 
6.  J^j^m  (168).   7.  4/nca  (140).   8.  3faoe</oma  (146),  and  Greece 
{Achaia), 

The  first  fonr  provinces  were  at  first  governed  by  praBtors,  so 
that,  counting  the  prcetor  urhanus  and  the  prcetor  inter  ewes  et  peregrv' 
'ws  (p.  101)  who  always  stayed  in  Rome,  there  were  six  pretors 
elected  every  year.  Later,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  all  six  (after 
Sulla,  8)  prsetors  should  remain  in  Rome  during  their  year  of  office, 
4  (6)  to  preside  over  the  standing  courts  {qwtstiones  perpettue).  Of 
these  the  first,  for  cases  of  extortion  (de  repetundis),  was  established  in 
149  by  the  lex  Calpumia  ;  to  this  were  added  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla  (p.  132)  courts  having  jurisdiction  over  fraud  in  obtaining^ 
ofQce  (de  ambitu),  over  high  treason  (de  maiestate),  over  embezzle- 
ment {de  peculatu),  Sulla  created  courts  for  the  trial  of  cases  of 
murder  and  poisoning  (de  sicarOs  et  venejiciis)  of  forgery  of  wills  and 
of  counterfeiting  (defalso). 

For  the  year  succeeding  their  year  of  office  the  prsetors  went  as 
pro-prsBtors  to  the  provinces  which  had  fallen  to  them  by  lot. 
The  proprietors  received,  as  a  rule,  however,  only  those  provinces 
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which  were  considered  quiet,  and  which  could  be  administered  with- 
ont  any  considerable  military  force.  Those  which  were  still  the 
scene  of  warfare  were  assigned  to  one  of.  the  consols  in  office,  or  to  a 
proconsiil,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year  having  his  term  of 
command  prolonged  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  (imperiian  proro- 
aare)  or  an  ex-consul  (yir  consularit)  or  an  ex-pnetor  (yir  prcetorhu) 
being  appointed  proconsul.  Thus  the  provinces  were  at  a  later 
periml  distingiiished  into  proconsular  Bud  proprcetorial. 

The  organization  of  a  province  was  commonlv  entrusted  to  the  gen-^ 
end  who  had  conquered  it,  and  a  commission  of  ten  senators.  Many 
cities  in  the  provinces  retained  their  own  jurisdiction  and  municipal 
government  (civUates  liberce),  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  concluded 
with  the  Roman  people  (fooduSf  hence  civitates  fcederata)^  or  of  a  law 
(tec)  or  decree  of  the  senate  (senatus  consuUum),  The  taxes  of  the 
provinces  were  generally  let  to  tax-farmers  (pttblicant),  mostly  Ro- 
man dtizens  of  the  equestrian  order  (ordo  equester)  many  of  whom 
also  did  business  in  the  provinces  as  bankers  (neaotkUores).^ 

In  153  the  term  of  service  for  the  consulate  began  in  January  for 
the  first  time,  and  this  soon  became  the  rule.  Especially  noteworthy 
in  this  epoch  is  the  practical  disappearance  of  the  dictatorship. 
Hie  last  dictator  witn  military  power  was  appointed  after  the  battle 
of  CanniB  (216),  and  the  last  nominated  for  municipal  business  was 
in  202.  After  this,  in  times  of  peculiar  danger,  the  senate  conferred 
dictatorial  power  on  the  consuls,  by  the  formula :  *'  The  consuls  shall 
take  measures  for  the  public  good  according  to  their  discretion.'' 
(Videtml  consules  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  caniat),  which  some- 
what resembles  a  modem  proclamation  of  martial  law  or  state  of  siege. 

FOURTH  PERIOD. 

Finn  Bstablishment  of  the  Universal  Power  of  Rome.    Pe- 
riod of  the  Civil  Wars  (146^1). 

143-133.    Numantine  War. 

Continuance  of  hostilities  in  Spain.  War  in  LusUania  against 
ViriathuSf  147-139,  ended  only  by  the  latter's  murder.  The  war  in 
northern  Spain  centred  around  the  fortified  city  of  Numantia,' 
which  was  vainly  besieged  by  Metellus,  and  then  by  several  incapable 
generals,  who  utterly  neglected  the  discipline  of  the  army.  Fmally 
r.  Comdius  Scipio  !£milianus  A/ricanus  (Minor)  received  the  com- 
mand. He  restored  discipline,  and,  after  an  investment  of  fifteen 
months'  duration,  starved  the  city  into  submission.  Desperate  de- 
fence. 

133u    Snrrender  and  destniction  of  Numantia. 

Scipio  ^milianus  received  the  surname  of  Numanticus.    After  the 
fall  ot  Kumantia  all  Spain,  excepting  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  north, 
was  reduced  imder  Roman  government. 
135-132.    First  servile  war. 

Insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  were  terribly  ill* 
treated,  under  the  Syrian  Eunus,  who  called  himself  king  AntwchuSf 

1  Marquardt-Mommsen,  Bom.  Alt.  TV.  338  foil,  and  377  foil. 
.    '  The  present  Garray,  an  hour's  walk  north  of  Soria  on  the  Duero* 
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and  foQffht  a  long  time  successfully  against  the  Roman  armies,  main- 
taining himself  in  Henna  and  Tauromenium^  but  was  finally  captured 
and  executed,  together  with  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents. 

133-121.    Civil  disturbances  under  the  Qraochi, 

excited  by  the  political  and  social  reforms  urged  through  revO' 
ludonary  means  by  the  brothers  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Caius 
Gracchus, 
Constant  increase  in  the  number  of  great  estates  worked  by  slaves 
(Latifundid),    The  number  of  slaves  in  Italy  was  inmiensely  increased 
by  the  successful  wars,  and  by  a  most  extensive  slave  trade,  especially 
with  eastern  Asia.    The  order  of  free  peasants  and  renters  was 
thereby  greatly  reduced,  while  there  was  formed  in  the  capital  a 
numerous  rabble  without  property  or  occupation,  who  lived  on  bribes 
and  gifts  of  grain.    Bad  government  of  the  optimales  (p.  101).     Fam- 
ily cliques  which  took  exclusive  possession  of  all  puolic  ofQces  and 
places  m  the  senate. 

Tib.  SemproniuB  Oracchas  (163-133),  son  of  the  plebeian  con- 
sul of  the  same  name  (through  his  mother,  Comdia,  grandson  of  the 
victor  of  Zama,  p.  118),  when  tribune  of  the  people  proposed  the 
reenactment  of  the  Licinian  agrarian  law  (p.  101)  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  with  this  alteration,  that  besides  the  500  jugera, 
250  jugera  of  public  land  should  be  allowed  for  every  two  sons,  and 
that  damages  should  be  paid  for  all  buildings  erectea  on  land  which 
had  to  be  given  up.  Opposition  of  the  tribune  M,  Odavius,  who  had 
been  gained  over  by  the  senate,  and  whom  Tib.  Gracchus  caused  to  be 
deposed  by  an  unconstitutional  popular  decree.  The  agrarian  law 
was  accepted  by  the  people  ;  its  execution  was  entrusted  to  Tib, 
GracchuSy  his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius,  and  his  brother  C 
Gracchus. 

133.  Death  of  Attalus  III.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  left  his  kingdom 
and  his  treasures  to  the  Romans. 
Tib.  Gracchus  proposed  in  the  popular  assembly,  contrary  to  the 
common  usage,  according  to  which  the  senate  had  the  disposal  of  this 
inheritance,  to  divide  the  treasures  of  Pergamus  among  the  new  land- 
owners, in  order  that  they  might  procure  the  necessary  equipment. 

Preparation  of  further  popular  laws  of  political  tendency;  shorten- 
ing of  the  time  of  military  service  ;  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal, 
etc. 

Tib.  Gracchus  tried,  contrary  to  the  constitution,  to  secure  the  election 
to  the  tribunate  for  the  following  year.  The  election  was  forcibly 
stopped  by  the  senate.  Tib.  OracchuB  and  300  of  his  followers 
were  killed  by  the  optimates,  armed  with  clubs  and  chair-legs,  and 
led  by  the  consul,  P.  Scipio  Nasica. 

129.  After  the  defeat  of  Aristonicus,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
the  Attalidie,  by  Perpcma,  Perg^amus  became  a  Roman  prov- 
ince under  the  name  of  Asia. 
133-129.  The  division  of  the  public  lands  was  partially  carried  out 
as  decreed.  The  struggle  between  the  democracy  and  the 
optimates  continued.  The  leader  of  the  latter  party,  P.  Scwi& 
^milianus,  husband  of  Sempronia,  the  sister  of  the  Gracdii, 
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wbo  had  snooessf  oily  opposed  the  proposals  of  the  democratic 
129.     tribime,  C  Carbo,  found  dead  in  his  bed  (murdered  ?). 
125.     The  democratic  consul,  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  had  onsuo- 

cessfuUy  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  Ital- 
ians, was  sent  by  the  senate,  which  wished  him  out  of  the  way,  to 
assist  the  MassilLotes  against  the  Gauls,  by  whom  they  were  hard 
pressed.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  Roman  supremacy  in  Transalpine 
GaoL  The  immediate  purpose  of  this  occupation  was  the  establish- 
ment of  communication  by  land,  between  Italy  and  Spain.  In  123  the 
proconsul,  SextiuSy  founded  the  colony  of  Aquas  SextMB  (Aix).  Gallia 
Karbonensia,  so  called  after  the  colony  Narbo  Martku  founded 
in  121y  a  Roman  proTinoe.  In  123  the  fialeario  Islands  were  sub- 
jected to  Rome. 

123.  Caius  Sempronius  Qracohns,  for  two  years  qusBstor 
in  Sardinia,  returned  to  Rome  against  the  will  of  the 
senate,  and  was  elected  tribune  of  the  people. 

Surpassing  his  brother  in  talent,  force  of  character,  and  passionate 
energy,  C.  Gracchus  not  only  took  up  again  the  latter's  social  reforms, 
bat  also  brought  forward,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  proposals 
looking  to  a  revolutionair  alteration  of  the  constitution.  Had  they 
been  completely  adopted,  these  innovations  would  perchance  have 
■abstitnted  for  the  existing  aristocratic  republican  government  the 
rule  of  one  man  under  the  form  of  a  democracy.  Whether  C.  Grac- 
chiis  desired  such  a  power  for  himself  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  By 
the  regular  distribution  of  grain,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  C.  Grac- 
chus attempted  to  make  the  proletarii  of  the  capital  his  willing  tool 
in  coercing  the  comitie.  He  was  able  to  secure  m  122  his  election  to 
the  tribunate  for  the  second  time. 

The  lex  jndiciaria  transferred  the  jury-duty  from  the  order  of 
■enators  to  that  of  the  eqnites,  and  made  the  preexisting  separa- 
tion between  these  two  parts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  still  more 
abrupt. 

The  desip^nation,  **  ordo  equestery^  which  belonged  orififinally  to  those 
citizens  on^  who  actually  did  cavalry  service,  had  been  gradually 
extended  to  all  who,  in  consequence  of  having  property  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  400,000  sesterces,  were  liaUe  to  such  service.  Since  129 
the  senators  were  obliged,  accordine^  to  law,  on  entering  the  senate,  to 
leave  the  centuries  of  equites.  Hence  ''  equites ''  denoted  especially 
the  members  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  who  were  not  members  of 
the  senate  ;  yet  the  young  men  of  senatorial  families  continued  to 
serve  regularly  in  the  centuries  of  equites. 

Eneroachments  of  C.  Gracchus  on  the  administrative  privileges  of 
the  senate  by  means  of  resolves  of  the  popular  assembly.  T%e  lex 
provocatio  reenacted.  Colonies  sent  out  by  decrees  of  the  people  in- 
stead of  by  decrees  of  the  senate.  C.  Gracchus  himself  established 
the  colony  of  Junonia  on  the  site  of  Carthage. 

The  absence  of  the  all-powerful  tribune  from  Rome  was  utilized 
(fj  the  senate,  to  secure  him  a  dangerous  opponent  in  the  person  of 
me  tribune,  M.  Limus  Drutus,  The  proposals  of  this  tribune,  in  the 
interests  of  the  lower  classes,  were  constantly  approved  by  the  senate, 
•ith  the  Yi«w  of  undermiBing  the  popukrity  of  Gnuschu.. 
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122.    The  motion  of  C  Gracchus  and  his  colleague,  M.  Fulvius  Flao^ 
CU8,  to  grant  the  Latins  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  the 
other  Italians  Latin  rights,  was  defeated  by  the  united  opposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital.   C.  Grac- 
chus was  not  elected  tribune  for  the  following  (third)  year. 
121.    Civil  strife  in  the  city,  occasioned  by  a  murder  committed  by 
one  of  the  supporters  of  Gracchus.     The  democratic  party  oc- 
cupied the  Aventine,  which,  being  poorly  defended,  was  stormed  by  the 
oplimates.      C.  Gracchus  and  M.  Fulvius  were  slain,  along  with 
several  hundred  of  their  supporters.     Of  the  prisoners  about  3000 
are  said  to  have  been  strangled  in  prison.^    Restoration  of  the  power 
of  the  senate,  and  the  former  condition  of  things.     After  M,  L,ivius 
Dntsus  had  removed  the  ground  rent,  and  repealed  the  law  prohibit- 
ing the  alienation  of  assignments  of  public  land,  and  thereby  giveu 
the  optimates  opportunity  to  repurchase  their  confiscated  lands,  a 
decree  of  the  people.  111,  converted  all  public  lands  in  possession  of 
citizens  into  the  private  property  (not  subject  to  taxation)  of  those  who 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  usufruct. 

111-105.*    Jugurthine  war. 

Cause:  Micipsa,  Massinissa's  eldest  son,  had  decreed  in  his  will 
that  after  his  death  his  sons,  Hiempscd  and  Adherhcd,  should  reign 
over  Numidia  in  conmion  with  his  nephew  and  adopted  son,  Jogur- 
tha.  Quarrels  of  the  kings.  Attempt  to  actually  divide  the  king- 
dom. Jugurtha  murdered  Hiempsal  and  expelled  Adherbal,  who 
sought  protection  in  Rome.  A  commission  of  the  senate,  which  was 
bribed  by  Jugurtha,  arranged  a  division  of  the  kingdom  entirely  in 
Jugurtha's  favor.  The  latter  attacked  Adherbal  anew,  defeated  him, 
and  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  his  capital.  Without  heeding  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Roman  senate,  Jugurtha  captured  Cirta,  and  put  to  death 
Adherbal  and  the  whole  male  population  of  the  city,  including  many 
Italians,  Indignation  at  Rome,  and,  finally,  at  the  instance  of  tbe 
tribune,  C  Mernmiusy  declaration  of  war  against  Jue;urtha. 

Jugurtha  bought  from  the  consul,  L.  CcUpumius  BestiOy  a  peace, 
which  the  senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Memmius,  refused  to  ratify. 
Invitation  of  the  king  to  Rome.  Jugurtha  appeared  in  the  city  upon 
guarantee  of  safe  conduct,  and  gained  partisans  for  himself  by  his 
money.  When,  however,  he  connived  at  the  murder  of  Massiwiy  a 
third  grandson  of  Massiuissa,  in  Rome  itself,  he  was  banished  from  tho 
city,  and  the  war  was  renewed. 

110-109.  The  war  was  unsuccessfully  conducted  by  the  Romans. 
Jugurtha  defeated  a  Roman  army,  sent  it  under  the  yoke,  and 
dictated  a  peace  which  was  repudiated  by  the  senate. 
109.  Q.  Metellus,  entrusted  with  the  command,  defeated  Jugurtha 
on  the  river  Muthttl,  The  Romans  occupied  Numidia  with 
two  armies,  one  under  Metellus^  the  other  commanded  by  his 
legate  C.  Marius  (son  of  a  day  laborer  from  the  vicinity  ol 
Arpinum), 

1  Mommsen,  Hist.  o/Rome^  III.  101-130. 

^  Concerning  the  chronology  of  this  war,  see  Mommsen,  III.  p.  1K3,  notft 
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108.  After  fruitless  negotiations,  another  Roman  victoi^.  Jngnrtha 
withdrew  to  the  oases  of  the  desert  and  induced  the  nomads  of 
those  parts  (Oflrtiite)  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Romans. 
Pursued  into  the  desert,  he  joined  forces  with  his  father-in- 
law,  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania. 

107.  MaxlaB,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  aristocrats,  received 
the  consulate  and  chief  command.  He  conquered  the  Gsetu- 
lians,  repulsed  a  comhined  attack  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
at  Cirta,  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Bocchus  through 

106-105.  his  quiestor,  L.  ComeliuB  Sulla,  and  secured  the  deliv- 
ery of  Jngnrtha  into  his  hands.  The  captive  king  was  led 
in  triumph  at  Rome  and  died  of  hunger  in  prison.  Numidia 
was  divided  between  BoccAu*  and  Gaudoy  the  last  living  grand- 
son of  Massinissa. 

113'IOL    Wax  afirainst  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones. 

The  Germanicj  or,  according  to  others,  Celtic^  tribe  of    the 
Cimbri  (Chempho,  i.  e.  warriors  ?)  made  their  way  from  the 
113.     north  into  the  Alpine  regions,  defeated  at  Noreia,  in  Corinthia, 
the  consul  Cn,  Papirius  Carbo,  turned  afterwards  westward 
towards  the  Rhine,  which  they  crossed,  and  defeated  a  Roman 
109.      army  under  M.  Junius  Silanus,  who  had  hurried  to  the  aid 
of  the  AUobroges.    Helvetian  bands  pressed  into  Gaul,  and 
107.      defeated  the  consul  L,  Cassius  Langinus  on  the  Graronne.    The 
Cimbri  traversed  Gaul  in  various  directions,  defeated  and  an- 
nihilated two  large  Roman  armies  under  Q.  Servilius  Coepio 
105.     and  Cn.  Maliius  Maximus  at  Arausia  (Orange)  on  the  Rhone. 
Terror  at  Rome.     Violent  proceedings  of  the  democratic 
leaders    against    the  incapable    generals  of    the  optimates. 
CcBpio,  Maximus,  and  others  condemned. 
lOi-100.    MaritiB  elected  consul  five  times  in  succession. 

The  Cimbri  meantime  had  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  were  wan- 
dering aimlessly  about  among  the  Spanish  tribes.  Defeated  by  the 
Celtiberians,  they  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  western  Gaul, 
and  gave  Marius  time  to  reorganize  the  Roman  forces  in  the  Provincia 
Nawnerms  (Provence).  Defeated  by  the  Belgians,  the  Cimbri 
united  with  the  Germanic  tribes  of  the  Teutones  and  with  Helve- 
tian tribes  (Tougenes  and  Tigcrini).  These  three  peoples  resolved 
to  enter  Italy  in  two  separate  bands.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Tigarini  were  to  invade  Italy  from  the  north,  while 
the  Teutones  with  the  AmbroneSj  the  best  among  the  Cimbri,  and  the 
Tougenes  were  to  force  their  way  into  Italy  through  southern  Gaul 
(102).  Marius  attempted  to  intercept  the  latter  band.  By  his  posi- 
tion at  the  junction  of  the  Isfere  and  the  Rhone,  he  covered  the  two 
military  roads  which  at  that  time  alone  connected  Gaul  and  Italy 
{Paits  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  the  share  road).  Futile  attempt 
of  the  barbarians  to  storm  the  Roman  camp.  They  passed  the  camp 
OD  their  way  down  the  Rhone.  Marius,  following  them,  defeated 
and  annihilated  their  army  in  tlie 

102.     Battle  of  Aqnas  Sextiss  (Aiz  in  Provence,  see  p.  125). 
The  king  of  the  Teutones,  Teutobod,  was  captured.  Thereupon 
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Marias  crossed  the  Alps  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleagae 
Catulua,  whom  the  Ciinbri,  having  reached  Italy  by  way  of 
the  Brenner  Pass,  had  discomfitea  upon  the  Adige  and  driven 
behind  the  Po.    The  two  consuhi,  having  joined  forces,  ad- 
vanced across  the  Po  and  annihilated  the  Cimbri  in  the 
101.    Battle    of   VeroellsD    (m  campis  Raudiis).      Triumph    of 
Marius,  who  was  hailed  by  the  multitude,  **  the  third  Romulus,** 
"  the  second  Camillm.** 
At  the  time  of  the  Cimbrian  war  occurred  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  Servian   military  organization,  according  to  which  militaiy 
service  was  principally  a  tax  on  property,  but  which  had  already 
been  several  times  altered.     This  had  also  long  been  the  principle 
upon  which  the  military  service  of  the  Italian  allies  was  reenlated. 
Hereafter  the  system  of  a  citizen  levy  was  supplemented  by  a  re- 
cruiting system,  principally  of  course  from  the  idle  and  lazy  portion 
of  the  population,  and  by  a  system  of  reinforcements,  whereby  cavalry 
and  light-armed  troops  were  drawn  henceforward  from  the  con- 
tingents of  subject  and  vassal  princes.     A  separate  military  order 
was  formed,  which  was  distinct  from  the  civil  order  and  opposed  to 
it.     The  organization  of  the  army,  the  strength  and  divisions  of  the 
legions  (henceforward  6000  men  in  10  cohorts),  also  underwent  im- 
portant changes. 

103-99.     Second  senrile  insurrection  (in  Sicily)  under  Tryphon 
and  Athenian^  which  was  put  down  by  the   consul,  Manius 
AquHHus,  fdter  a  hard  struggle. 
100.    Marius,  for  the  sixth  time  consul,  aiming  at  the  royal  power, 
joined   the  leaders   of   the   people,  the  praetor  C   Serviiius 
Glaucia  and  L,  Appuleius  SaturmnuSf  with  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  constitution.     Satuminus,   having  gamed  the  tribunate  by 
murder,  procured  by  violent  means  a  division  of  lands  among  the 
veterans  of  Marius.     The   consul   Q.  Metellus  went  into  volnntarj 
banishment.     The  murder  of  C.  Memmius,  who  had  been  nominated 
consul  for  the  year  99,  led  to  an  actual  contest  in  the  forum  between 
the   optimates    and  the  popular  party.      Satuminus   and    Glaucia 
being  oetrayed  by  their  accomplice,  Marius,  were  killed,  with  manj 
of  their  followers. 

99.  Q.  Metellus  recalled  to  Rome.  Marius,  hated  by  both  parties  on 
98.  account  of  his  equivocal  conduct,  went  for  a  time  to  Asia. 
91.  Three  bills  brought  forward  by  the  tribune  M.  Idviaa  Dm- 
sus: 
1.  Reform  of  the  judicial  department  (lex  judiciaria\  which  re- 
stored to  the  senate  the  places  on  the  juries  which  haa  been  taken 
from  it,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the  senate  by  the  addition  of  300 
equites.  2.  A  new  division  of  lauds  (lex  agraria).  3.  Bestowal  of 
the  right  of  citizenship  on  the  Italians  (de  civitate  sociis  dandd).  The 
first  two  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  comitiie,  but  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  senate  ;  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  the  third 
before  the  people,  Drusus  was  assassinated. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Italian  allies  who  had  fixed  their  hopes 
upon  Livius  caused  the  revolt  of  nearly  all  the  Italians  excepting  the 
Latins,  most  of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  and  some  southern  citie^ 
and  led  to  tho 
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91-88.     Maxsiem  or  social  war. 

The  Italians  formed  a  federal  republic  under  the  name  ItaliOf  gov- 
emed  by  a  senate  of  500  senators  from  all  Italian  tribes.  The  capital 
waa  Corfinium.    They  appointed  two  consuls  and  twelve  pnetors. 

The  terrible  danger  reconciled  for  the  moment  the  parties  at  Rome, 
and  caused  the  adoption  of  energetic  measures  :  repeated  levies  of 
eitizens,  and  enrollnjent  of  Jreedmen  in  the  army.    The  best  generals 
of  both  parties  offered  to  serve  under  the  consuls. 
90.       At  the  seat  of  war  in  the  norths  Marias  fought  against  the 
MarsictM  and  the  other  Sabellia^  tribes,  for  the  most  part, 
Buocessfully.    The  Roman  consul,  RuHUus,  fell;  Cn,  Pompeius 
Strabo,  deieated  at  first,  was  afterwards  victorious.     At  the 
touthem  seat  of  war  (^Campania,  Safimttim,  Lucania\  the  allies 
got  so  decidedly  the  better  of  the  Roman  consul,  L.  Julius 
CoaaVf  in  spite  of  the  dashing  forays  of  Snlla,  that  the  Etrus- 
cans and  Umbrians,  in  the  north,  who  had  before  remained 
faithful,  were  encouraged  to  revolt.    In  order  to  prevent  this 
A  law  was  passed 

Gtanttng  the  right  of  citlzeiiBhip  to  the  Latins  and  to  all  districts 

among  the  above  peoples  which  had  remained  faithful  {lex 

Julia). 

89.       Successful  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  north.      Superiority 

of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  south,  especially  under  Sulla. 

By  the  lex  Plautia-Papiria  Roman  citizenship  was  eiven  to  all  Ital- 

kuiB  who  applied  for  it ;  thev  were,  however,  included  in  8  tribes  only 

which  wete  especially  designated.     The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaid 

which  had  municipal  organizations  received  Latin  rights  (Jet  Pomr 

o8.       By  this  concession  the  war  in  the  south  was  also  in  the  main 
brought  to  a  close. 

88-84.    First  Mithridatio  war. 

Cause :  Mithradates  or  Mithridatea  YL,  king  of  Pontus  (120- 
63),  had  extended  his  power  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea  {Colchis)  and  along  the  Cimmerian  Bosphonis  {Crimea,  and 
■onthem  Russia).  Kingdom  of  the  Boaphorua.  He  had  conquered 
Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  and  had  provoked  the  interference  of 
the  senate  by  his  encroachments  on  the  client  cities  of  Rome  m  Asia 
Minor.  Already  had  Sulla,  who  was  then  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  in 
92y  taken  arms  against  him,  and  reinstated  a  kine  in  Cappadocia. 
A  second  Expulsion  of  this  king,  and  quarrels  of  Mithridates  with  the 
king  of  Bithynia,  who  was  supported  by  the  Roman  consul  M.  AquU- 
UuSf  led  to  war. 

88.  Mithridates  defeated  Niamedes,  kine  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Am- 
nios, a  branch  of  the  Halys,  defeated  the  Roman  generals.  Op- 
pius.  Cassias,  and  AquiUius  (the  latter  being  crueUy  put  to  death),  and 
drove  them  out  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  joined 
him,  and  upon  an  order  issued  from  Ephesus,  put  to  death  in  one 
day  all  the  Italians  within  their  walls  (80,000,  or  according  to  others 
150,000). 
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Sulla,  the  consul  for  88,  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Asia  to 
attack  Mithridates,  when  there  broke  out  the 

88-82.     Civil  war  between  Sulla  (optimateB)  and  Ma- 
rius  (democrats). 

Direct  cause  :  the  revolutionary  proposals  of  the  tribune  P,  Sul- 
piciusy  which  were  carried  by  the  most  violent  means,  and  particularly 
designed  to  secure  the  division  of  the  new  citizens,  Italians  and  freed- 
men,  among  aU  the  35  tribes  (ut  rum  cives  libertinique  in  omnes  tribus 
distribuerentur) , 

88.  The  populace  under  the  control  of  demagogues  deprived  Sulla 
of  the  chief  conmmnd  and  gave  it  to  his  opponent  Mariusy 
with  proconsular  power.  SuUa  marched  with  his  army  from  Nola 
upon  Kome  and  took  the  city  by  storm.  Sulpicius  and  eleven  other 
outlaws  were  killed  upon  the  flight.  Marius  escaped  by  way  of  Mix^ 
tumce  to  Africa. 

Sulla  restored  the  old  order  of  voting  in  the  centuries  as  it  had 
existed  under  the  Servian  constitution,  but  had  been  given  up  in  241 
(p.  112),  and  decreed  that  in  future  the  popular  assemblies  should 
not  vote  upon  any  measure  which  had  not  previously  passed  the 
senate. 

87.     An  optimate,  Cn.  Octavius,  and  a  democrat,  L,  Cornelius  Cinna, 
were  elected  consuls.     Sulla,  as  proconsul,  took  the  coumiand 
in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
During  Sulla's  absence  Cinna  endeavored  to  renew  the  laws  of 
Sulpicius  by  violence.     After  a  bloody  struggle  in  the  forum  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  optimates.     He  formed  an  army  in   Campania 
of  armed  bands  of  dissatisfied  Italians,  liberated  slaves,  etc.,  and 
uniting  with  the  aged  Mariua,  who  had  returned  from  Africa,  with 
Q.  SertoriuB  and  Cn,  Papirius  Carho,  advanced  upon  Rome,  which  was 
compelled  to  surrender.    Revolutionary  reign  of  terror  in  the 
city.    Five  days'  slaughter  at  Marlua'  command  of  all  optimates  who 
had  not  fled  (among  others  L,  and  C.  Ccesar,  M,  Antanius,  P,  Cras^ 
sttSf  Q.  CatiUus)f  confiscation  of  their  property,  plundering  and  out- 
rages of  the  armed  bands. 
86.    Mariua  (for  the  7th  time)  and  Cinna,  consuls  ;  Sulla  deposed 
in  his  absence.    Death  of  Mariua,  over  seventy  years  old. 
L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was  made  consul  in  his  stead  and  appointed 
by  the  popular  party  to  the  conmiand  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
87-84.     Tyrannical  government  of  Cinna  at  Rome,  regardless  of  the 
newly  restored  democratic  constitution. 
Meantime  the  outlawed  Sulla  was  conducting  the  war  against 
Mithridates.    The  latter  had  sent  his  general  Archelaus  with  an  army 
and  fleet  to  Greece,  where  most  of  the  cities  joined  him  at  once,  par- 
ticularly Athens  under  the  government  of  Anstion, 
87.     Sulla  landed  with  30,000  men  in  Epirus,  advanced  to  Bceotia^ 
drove  Archelaus  and  Aristion  out  oi  the  country  and  besieged 
the  former  in  PircBUSy  the  latter  in  Athens.    He  defeated  an 
86.       army  of  relief  from  Pontus,  and  after  a  tedious  siege  captured 
March.     Athens.     Sulla  defeated  Archelaus,  who  had  voluntarily 
evacuated  Pirsens,  gone  by  sea  to  BoBotia,  and  joined  the  rein- 
forcements sent  by  Mithridates,  in  the 
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86L    Battle  of  ChaMronea  and  in  the  next  year  in  the 
85.    Battle  of  Orohomenua,  after  which  he  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters in  Thessaly.    In  the  following  year  Sulla,  supported  dy  a 
fleet  of  ships,  collected  from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  bv  LucuuuSf 
marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont to  Asia,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Archehuis  concluded 
84.    Peaoe  -with,  Mithxidates  in  Dardanos.    I.  Evacuation  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Attia,  restoration  of  all  conquests  made  by 
Mithridates,  and  reinstatement  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Cappor 
docia,    II.  Mithridates  surrendered  80  ships  of  war  and  paid  iiOOO 
talents.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  SuUa  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Roman  army  of  the  democratic  party  which  had  gone  to  Asia  in 
86  under  the  consul  FlaccuSf  and,  after  his  murder,  had  f oufl4it  suo- 
eessfully  under  Fimbria  (victory  over  the  younger  Mithridated  at 
MUetopoUs).    A  part  of  we  army  having  gone  over  to  Sulla,  Fim- 
bria committed  suicide,  whereupon  the  rest  of  his  army  joined  Sulla. 
After  leaving  these  troops  behind  (milites  Flaviani,  two  legions)  under 
Udnius  Murena,  and  inflicting  upon  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
the  immense  fine  of  20,000  talents  (^25,000,000),  which  LucuUus  was 
to  collect,  Sulla  sailed  from  Ephetus  to  Piram^  went  by  land  to  Patrc^ 
tod  thence  by  sea  to  Italy. 

83.  Bulla  landed  with  40,000  men  in  Brundinum.  After  the  death 
of  Cinna  (84),  during  a  mutiny  in  Ancona,  where  he  intended 
to  embark  against  Sulla,  his  collea^^es  Carhoy  the  younger  Mariutf 
and  Sertorim  were  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party ;  never- 
theless for  the  year  83  neither  of  them,  but  instead  two  incapable 
men,  L,  Scipio  and  C.  NorbanuSf  were  elected  consuls.  Sulla,  who 
upon  landing  was  joined  by  the  23-year  old  Cn.  Pompeius  with 
an  army  of  volunteers,  f ormaUy  guaranteed  their  rights  to  the  Ital- 
ians  and  marched  against  the  consuls.  He  conquered  Norbanus  on 
Mt  TifcUa  and  opened  negotiations  with  Scipio,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  entire  army  of  the  latter  went  over  to  Sulla. 
82.  Sulla  rested  for  the  winter  in  Capua,  and  fought  during  the  fol- 
lowing vear  asainst  the  younger  Marius  and  Carbo,  who  had 
been  appointed  consius.  At  Sacriportus  Sulla  defeated  Marius,  who 
retired  to  Prceneste,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  division  of  the  army 
uider  Q-  OfeUa.  Sulla  perceived  this,  and  passed  rapidly  through 
Rome  to  attack  the  democrats  in  Etruria,  whither  also  a  part  of  ms 
army  under  Metellus,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus  had  already  forced  its 
way  from  Picenum  and  Umbria  and  were  pressing  Carbo  hard.  On 
receipt  of  the  news  that  strong  Samnite  bands  were  advancing  to  the 
reliet  of  Pneneste,  Sulla  ¥rent  back  to  Latium,  prevented  the  relief 
of  Pneneste,  and  repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sanmites  upon  Rome 
(Nov.  82).  More  than  3000  prisoners  were  slaughtered  at  Sulla's 
command.  Preneste  surrendered,  the  younger  Marius  vrns  put  to 
death  by  his  slaves  at  his  own  command.  The  party  of  Marius  in 
northern  Italy  had  already  been  completely  defeated  at  FaverUia. 
Carbo  and  Sertarius  fled.  Sulla  took  terrible  venceance  upon  the  con- 
Qoered  cities  and  towns  of  Itely.  The  party  of  Marius  in  Spedn  was 
defeated  at  a  later  time  by  C  Anrdus  and  Valerius  Flaccus  ;  m  Sicily 
and  Africa  it  was  defeated  by  PompduSj  whom  Sulla  allowed  to  tri' 
omph,  and  saluted  with  the  surname  of  Magnus. 
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82.    Sulla  had  himself  appointed  dictator  in  Rome  for  an  un- 
limited time,  for  the  sake  of  reorganizing  the  commonwealth 
(dictator  reipMicce  constUuendcSy  a  power  analogous  to  that  of  the  de- 
oemyirs). 

Reaottonary  Reign  of  Terror.  Proscription  lists  of  the  end 
minded  Qex  de  proscnbendis  malis  civibus).  The  number  of  the  out- 
lawed, on  whose  death  a  reward  was  set,  and  whose  property  was 
confiscated  amounted  to  4700.  Allotments  of  lands  to  the  veterans 
of  Sulla  and  establishment  of  military  colonies  with  full  right  of 
citizenship  in  the  territories  of  cities  of  the  hostile  party,  whose 
right  of  citizenship  was  abrogated.  Liberation  of  10,000  slayes  be- 
longing to  the  proscribed  citizens,  and  bestowal  upon  them  of  the 
right  of  citizenship  (the  so-called  Cornelians), 
83-81.    Second  Mithridatic  War, 

conducted  by  the  propnetor  Afurena  (p.  131),  who  occupied 
Cappadocia,  which  Mithndates,  in  spite  of  the  peace,  had  not  com- 
pletely evacuated,  and  invaded  Pontus,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Mithridates  and  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  war  ended  in  a  treaty 
which  was  a  renewal  of  the  first  peace. 

Attempt  at  a  conservative  aristocratic  reform  of  the  government 
in  Rome,  by  a  series  of  laws  originated  by  Sulla  (Uffee  Cometiee). 
Reorganization  of  the  senate  which  had  siufered  severely  from  the 

Sroscriptions  of  the  civil  wars.     It  was  now  enlarged  in  an  unprece- 
ented  manner  by  the  addition  of  300  members  to  be  chosen  bv  the 
comitia  tributa.    Admission  to  the  senate  became  a  prerogative  of  the 

auiestorship.  Henceforward  20  qucestors  were  annually  elected  by 
tie  comiiia  tributa.  Abolition  of  the  censors'  privilege  of  revising 
the  roll  of  the  senate  every  five  years,  and  consequently  introduction 
of  the  irremovability  of  the  senators.  Thus  the  senate,  for  a  short 
time,  was  indirecUy  chosen  by  the  people,  and  acquired  a  representor 
ttve  chanbcter.  llie  places  in  the  juries  which  C.  Gracchus  had 
transferred  to  the  equiies  (p.  126^  were  restored  to  the  senate. 
The  privileges  of  the  senate  were  turther  increased  ;  it  acquired,  in 
particular,  the  right  of  prolonging  the  term  of  ofiBce  of  proconsuls 
and  proprietors,  and  of  removing  them.  The  comitUe  lost  the  power 
of  electmg  the  priests,  which  liad  been  given  them  in  104,  the 
priestly  colleges  receiving  again  the  right  of  filling  their  own  vacan- 
cies. On  the  other  hand  Sulla  gave  up  the  Servian  order  of  voting, 
the  restoration  of  which  had  b^n  attempted  in  88.  Powers  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  reduced,  misuse  of  the  right  of  interpellation 
punished  with  heavy  fines,  the  right  of  the  tribunes  to  initiate  roga- 
tions subjected  to  the  approval  of  the  senate  ;  it  was  also  decreed  that 
acceptance  of  the  tribunate  conveyed  incapacity  for  accepting  higher 
offices.  Reorganization  of  the  department  of  justice,  increase  of  the 
perpetual  courts  {quastiones  perpetua:).  Henceforward  8  praters. 
Criminal  legislation  {lex  de  sicarits,  defalso,  etc.). 
81.  Sulla  permitted  the  election  of  consuls,  but  continued  to  conduct 

the  government  under  the  title  of  dictator.    For  the  year 
BO.  He  caused  himself  and  his  companion  in  arms,  Q.  Metdlus,  to 

to  be  elected  consuls,  and  so  bridged  the  way  to  oonstitational 

government. 
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79.  Bulla  ▼oluntaiily  abdicated  the  dlotatorahip  and  letired  to 

piiyate  life. 
78.  Death  of  Sulla,  probably  in  oonsequenoe  of  a  hemorrliaffe.^ 
78-77.    Attempt  of  M,  JEmdius  Lepidus  (consul  with  Q.  Luta^ 

Catuluif  78)  and  the  Marian  M,  Junius  Brutus,  to  violently 
OTerthrow  the  work  of  Sulla.  Lepidus,  on  his  way  from  Etruria  to 
Bome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  defeated  on  the  Campus  Martins 
by  Catulus ;  defeated  a  second  time  at  Cos(i,  he  fled  to  Sardinia^ 
where  he  feU  sick  and  died.  Brutus  was  forced  by  Pompeius  to  sur- 
render at  Mutina,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death. 

80-72.  War  against  Sertorius, 

who  in  83  had  been  allotted  LusitarUa  and  Spain  as  Ais  pror- 
ince.  He  had  been  driven  out  (82)  by  Sulla's  generals,  and,  after 
leading  a  rovine  life  as  an  adventurer  along  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
Africa,  returned  to  Lusitania.  Here  this  party  leader,  alike  distin- 
guished as  statesman  and  general,  had  founded  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty. Q.  MeteUus  and  even  Cn.  Pompeius  waged  for  a  Ions  time 
nnsoooessf ul  war  ainunst  him.  He  formed  an  alliance  ¥dth  Mithn- 
dau,,  bat  was  muXed,  in  72,  by  his  sabordinate  Perpema.  The 
ktter  was  defeated  and  executed  by  Pompeius. 

73-71.   War   of  the  Gladiators  and  (third)  Servile 
War. 

Bands  of  gladiators  who  had  escaped  from  a  gladiatorial  school  at 
Capua  occupied  Vestwius  under  conmiand  of  two  Gauls  and  the 
Thracian  Spartaoiia,  and  from  this  vantage-eround  plundered  and 
burned  throughout  the  neighborhood.  Kemforced  by  numerous 
slaves  they  grew  to  an  army,  and  defeated  four  Roman  armies  in 
succession.  Spartacus,  who  wanted  to  leave  Italy,  was  forced  by  his 
companions  to  remain.  He  marched  upon  the  capital.  Terror  in 
Bome.  The  jprsetor  M.  Uoiniiia  Crassus  received  the  chief  com- 
Biand.  The  msurgents  refrained  from  attacking  Rome  and  wandered 
about  Italy  ravaging  and  plundering.  Crasaos  defeated  them  in  two 
battles,  in  the  second  of  which,  on  ^e  SUarus,  Spartaoua  fell,  fight- 
ing vaUantly.  The  remnants  of  the'  bands  were  annihilated  by  Pom- 
peiuSf  who  was  returning  from  Spain. 

In  70  the  consuls  M.  Lioinias  Craaatis  and  Cn.  Pompeius  Mag- 
nus restored  to  the  tribunate  the  privileges  wluok  it  had  lost  under 
Sulla  (p.  132).  The  Aurelian  law  (lex  ^tire/td),  passed  during  their 
consulate,  repealed  the  enactment  of  Sulla  that  the  jurors  should  be 
taken  exclusively  from  the  senators  ;  henceforth  one  third  should  be 
senators,  two  thirds  men  of  the  equestrian  census  (of  these  one  half 
should  be  taken  from  the  so-called  tribunircerarii).  Already,  in  72, 
the  privilege  of  the  censors,  of  revising  the  roll  of  the  senate,  which 
Sulla  had  abolished,  had  been  restored  (p.  132),  and  probably  five 
years  became  again  the  length  of  the  censors'  term  of  office.  64 
eenators  were  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors  GdLius  and  Len^ 

1  He  did  not  die  of  the  so-called  PhthiriatU  Cf.  Mommsen,  Jffist,  ofRoms^ 
lU.  p.  390. 
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78-67.    War  against  the  pirates. 

The  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  Roman  marine  sinoe  the  destroo« 
tion  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  eoTemors  in 
Asia  was  a  constant  increase  of  piracy.  There  g^radnally  grew  up 
an  organized  pirate-commnnity,  whose  principal  seats  were  Crete  and 
CUicia.  The  pirates  controlled  the  entire  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
the  columns  of  Hercules,  and  captured  the  vessels  which  were  convey- 
ing grain  to  Rome. 
78.   War  had  been  waged  with  the  pirates  since  78,  at  first  under  the 

proconsul  of  Asia,  P.  Servtlitu,  who  destroyed  many  pirate 
75.       cities,  and  in  the  year  75  took  possession  of  IsawiOf  PamphyUa^ 

PitidiOj  for  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Ciliola,  and  afterwards 
74.       under  the  pnetor  M,  AntoniuSp  who  possessed  most  extensive 

powers,  but  accomplished  little,  and  in  71  died  at  Crete  afier 

being  defeated  by  the  Cretans. 
68.  Metellua  after  a  long  contest,  subdued  Crete  (province  since  67^, 

whose  inhabitants  lived  for  the  most  part,  upon  piracy.     As 

piracy  still  continued, 
67.  Fompelos  received,  on  the  motion  of  Gabinius  (lex  Gabinid)f  for 

throe  years  onlimited  oommand  over  the  whole  Mediterra- 
nean and  its  coasts  for  fifty  miles  inland  ;  the  public  treasuries  and 
resources  of  all  the  provinces  and  client  states  were  placed  uncondi- 
tionally at  his  disposal.  In  three  months  Pompeius,  in  two  short  cam- 
paigns, completedlv  cleared  first  the  western,  then  the  eastern, 
Mediterranean  of  pirates,  captured  3000  vessels,  put  to  death  10,000 
pirates,  destroyed  their  fortresses,  captured  20,000  men,  and  settled 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  (Construction  of  PompekpaUs  in 
Cilicia.) 

74-64.    Third  Mithridatio  war. 

Cause  :  Strained  relations  between  the  Romans  on  the  one  side,  and 
Mitfaridatea  of  Pontus  and  his  son-in-law,  Tlgranea  of  Armenia,  on 
the  other.  The  latter  took  possession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Canpadocia 
and  S^ria.  When  Nicomedes  III.,  of  Bithynia,  likewise  son-m-law  of 
Mithndates,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Rome,  and  Bithynia  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  Mithndates  declared  war  and  occupied  Bi- 
thynia. 

74.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls  1m.  ZiH- 
onlliia,  who  was  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  through  Fhry- 
m,  and  M.  Aurelmt  CotUx,  who  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the 
Fropontis.  Mithridates  defeated  the  latter  by  land  and  sea  at 
Chalcedcn  and  laid  siege  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  relieved  by  Lu- 
cullus,  who  hastened  £rom  the  south. 
73.  Mithridates  was  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  LucuUns  as 
proconsul  conducted  the  war  successfully  at  sea  ;  then  took  the 
offensive  on  land,  crossed  the  Halys  (Kisil  Imiak),  traversed 
Pontua,  defeated  Mithridates  at  Cabira^  and  drove  the  king 
completely  out  of  his  kingdom.  He  took  refu|^  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Tigranes^  while  LucuUus,  after  a  tedious  siege,  oap- 
72-70.  tured  the  trading  cities  Heraclea,  Sinope^  AmisuSf  and  occupied 
Armenia  Minor, 
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Withoat  waiting  for  authority  from  the  senate,  Lucullas  opened 
war  upon  Tigranes,  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia  proper,  de- 
feated Tigranes  in  the  famous 

69.    Battle  of  Tigranooerta, 

captured  that  city,  and  then  turned  against  the  two  kings  who 
had  DOW  }oined  forces.  LucuUus  forced  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
(68)  by  a  second  successful  encounter  with  the  enemy,  crossed  the 
ziTer  here  in  its  upper  course  for  the  second  time,^  marched  through 
the  Armenian  pUteau  toward  Artazata,  the  residence  of  Tigranes, 
bat  was  oompelled  by  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers  (P.  Clodioa,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Lucullus)  to  benn  a  retreat  over  the  Tigris  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, Umg  before  lie  nod  reaaied  AriaxcUa.* 

Lacullus  took  Nigibis  by  storm,  but  was  obliged  to  cross  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  again  to  rescue  a  mvision  of  the  army 
which  had  been  cut  off  (67).  Meantime  Mithridates  returned  to  Pon- 
tns  and  defeated  a  Roman  force  under  Trianus  at  Zela  (Ziela). 
New  mutinies  in  the  army  of  LucuUw,  who  was  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed that  he  was  slandered  at  Rome,  that  he  had  been  recalled,  and 
the  consul  Ji*.  AciUus  Glabrio  appointed  in  his  stead.  Glabrio  went  to 
Asia,  but  in  omisidexation  of  the  difficult  position  of  affairs,  did  not 
aasome  command.  LuecUus  conducted  the  Roman  army  by  a  mas- 
terly retreat  back  to  Asia  Minor. 

Mithridates,  having  not  only  reconquered  Pontus,  but  also  cont- 
menced  to  ravage  Bi3kynia  and  CcmKtaociay  a  law  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  C  Manilius  (Cicero's  oration^ 
pro  imperio  Cn,  Pompeii^  or  pro  lege  Manilla),  entrusting 

56.  Gn.  PompeitiB  "with  the  command  in  Aaia  with  unlimited 
po^^ers. 
Unfriendly  meeting  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  at  Danala  in  Galatia. 
After  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Parthuins,  whom  he  guaranteed 
possession  of  Meiopotamia,  Pompeius  opened  the  campaign  partly 
with  new  troops,  drove  MUhridatee  out  of  Pontus,  and  defeated  him 
in  the 

66.  Battle  by  night  on  the  Lycoa  (Yeshil  Irmak),  near  the  future 
Nkopolig  in  Armenia  minor.  Abandoned  by  Timmes,  Mithri- 
dates fled  to  Colchis,  Pompeius  followed  as  far  as  the  Fhasis,  return- 
ing then  to  Armenia,  where  his  ally,  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  had 
meantime  made  an  inroad.  At  Artazata  Tigranes  gave  himself  up 
to  Pompeius,  who  permitted  him  to  keep  Armenia  proper  for  his 
own  kingdom,  but  took  from  him  all  his  conouests,  Syria,  Phcmkia, 
CappadociOj  and  imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of  6000  talents. 
65.  After  an  expedition  northward,  where  he  fought  successfully 
with  the  Caucasian  tribes,  Pompeius  for  the  second  time  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Taurie 
Chersonese  (Crimea),  and  went  to  Pontus,  and  thence  to  Syria. 

1  Of.  Kiepert,  Atlai  Antimtua,  Tab.  III. 

s  The  second  victory  of  i^ucullus   was  not  gained  near  JrUueata,     OL 
Mommsen,  Hist*  ^JSfcMM,  lY.  p.  70. 
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64r-63.  Organization  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia,  under  Pom- 
peius.  New  Provinces :  1.  Pontua,  comprising  Blthynia 
(already  treated  as  a  province  since  74),  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  the  western  part  of  Pontus  proper,  along  the  coast.  The  rest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  was  given  to  vassal  kings.  2.  Syria, 
comprising  at  first  only  the  coast  from  the  gulf  of  Issns  to  DamascM^ 
afterwards  considerably  enlarged.  3.  CUioia,  reorganized  by  Pom- 
peius,  although  it  had  been  a  province  in  name  since  75.  It  included 
Pamphylia  and  Isauria  (p.  134).  These  Asiatic  provinces  were  much 
cut  up,  and  surrounded  by:  (a)  territories  of  auUmomous  cities  S 
(b)  princely  and  priestly  sovereignties  under  Roman  supremacy. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  vassal  kings  of  Rome  in  the  east  were 
the  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia  (p.  78).  In 
Palestine,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  aiu  the  Temple,  Pompeiua 
restored  Hyrcanas,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  his  brother,  as  high* 

Sriest  and  civil  governor,  but  nuuie  him  tributary  to  Rome. 
3.  Mithxidatea,  who  had  busied  himself  with  gigantic  schemes  off 
a  land  expedition  to  Italy,  killed  himself  at  PanticapcBumt  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  his  son^ 
Phamaces,  Upon  receint  of  tins  news  Pompeins  returned  to 
Pontus.  He  confirmed  Phamaces  in  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bosphorus. 
61.  Return  of  Pompeius  to  Italy.  He  dismissed  hia  armv  at  Bnm- 
disium,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  private  citizen.  Magnificent 
triumph,  lasting  two  days. 

66-62.    Conspiraoy  of  Catiline. 

Union  of  the  democrats  and  the  anarchists.  Leaders  of  the  demo- 
crats: M.  Crassus  and  C.  Julim  CaBsar  (bom  102  ?,  son-in-law  of 
Cinna,  outlawed  by  Sulla,  afterwards  pardoned,  67  qutestor  in  Spain, 
65  sedile,  63  pontifex  mazimus).  Leader  of  the  anarchists:  L.  Ser- 
gius  Catilina,  ex-prsetor,  one  of  Sulla's  executioners.  The  demO" 
crats  dreaded  Uie  reconciliation  of  Pompeius,  whose  militaiy  dictatoi^ 
ship  was  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  with  the  optimates.  Hence 
they  sought  to  overthrow  the  existing  government  before  the  retom 
of  rompeius,  by  a  violent  revolution,  while  the  anarchists^  in  part  pro- 
letarians, in  part  young  men  of  honorable  families  who  were  sunk  in 
debt,  hoped  for  plunder  and  confijscation  of  property. 

The^^^  conniiracy,  in  66,  according  to  which  the  conauls  for  65 
were  to  be  murdered,  and  Crassus  made  dictator,  and  Cassctr^  master 
of  the  horse,  failed  of  execution  through  the  indecision  of  some  partici- 
pants. At  the  close  of  the  year  64,  it  was  again  renewed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  election  of  Z.  CcUUina  and  C.  Antonius  (also  a 
former  follower  of  Sulla)  at  the  consular  elections  for  63,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  CcBsar  and  CrassuSy  who  were  to  remain  in  the  background. 
Antonius  alone  was,  however,  actually  elected;  his  colleague  for  63 
was  M.  TulliuB  Cicero,  a  favorite  lawyer  and  orator,  belonging  to 
no  party  unreservedly  (bom  106,  75  qusestor  in  Sicily,  70  prosecutor 
of  VerreSf  69  sedile,  66  prsetor  urbanus).  The  latter  resigned  before- 
hand to  Antonius,  who  was  deep  in  debt,  the  lucrative  governorship 
of  Macedonia,  thereby  detaching  him  from  the  conspiratora. 
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Formation  of  an  insuTgent  army  in  Etruria,  under  C  Mofdhts,  a 
eomrade  of  Catiline;  at  Kome  organization  of  the  conspirators,  who^ 
at  a  given  signal,  were  to  fire  the  city,  and  thereby  proauce  universal 
confusion.  Plan  of  Catiline  to  murder  his  competitors  at  the  con- 
sular election  for  62,  and  the  consul,  Cicero,  who  would  preside  over 
the  election.  Cicero,  informed  of  this  by  his  spies,  denounced  the 
conspiracy  in  the  senate,  appeared  on  the  dav  of  the  election  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  armed  guards,  and  defeated  the  election  of 
Catiline.  The  latter's  plan  of  having  Cicero  surprised  and  murdered 
in  his  own  house  was  abo  betrayed  and  failed. 

63.  Nov.  &  Ftrat  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline 
delivered  in  the  senate. 

Catiline  left  the  city,  and  betook  himself  to  the  army  of 
lianlius  in  Etruria. 
Nov.  9.   Second   speech  of   Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  the  people. 
The    accomplices  of   Catiline,  LerUtdus,   Cethegus,   Oabmius^ 
StaiUim,  and   Casparius,  were    taken    into   custody  on  the 
strength  of  written  proofs  of  g^t  obtained  by  Cicero. 
Dec.  3.  Third  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  to  me  peopla 
Dec.  5.  Fourth  speech  of  Cicero  against  Catiline,  in  the  senate.    De- 
cree of  the  senate  that  the  traitors  be  strangled  in  prison  with- 
out trial  and  sentence  {CoBsar  opposed  the  resolution  ;  Cato*8 
speech  determined  the  vote),  executed  by  the  consul  Cicero. 
Cicero  greeted  as  pater  patrice. 
The  consul  Antonius  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Catiline.    His  lieutenant  defeated  Catiline  at  Pistorla  (62). 
Catiline  and  3000  of  his  followers  fell  on  the  field. 
62.   Csoaar  administered  the  pnetorship  in  Rome.    A  part  of  his 
large  indebtedness  having  been  paid  by  Crassus^  he  went  for 
61.       the  year  to  Hispania  UUenory  as  propraetor,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  military  fame,  and  where  he  found  means 
to  discharge  his  debts.     He  returned  bearing  the  honorary  title  of 
**  imperator,"  but  refused  to  triumph,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship.    The  refusal  of  the  senate  to  grant 
the  allotment  of   lands  requested  by  Pompeius  for  his  veterans, 
led  to  a  complete  break  between  Pompeius  and  the  government,  and 
resulted  in  the  so-called 

60.  First  Triumvirate, 

a  reciprocal  agreement  of  the  three  statesmen  Pompeius, 
Caesar,  and  Crassus.    They  secured  the  election  for  the  next  year 
of 
59.  Caesar  as  consnl. 

As  his  colleague,  the  optimate  M.  BiMuSf  and  the  senate  op- 
posed the  proposals  brought  in  by  Csesar  for  an  agrarian  law,  espe- 
cially in  the  interests  of  Pompeius'  veterans  {lex  Jtdia  de  agro  cam- 
pano :  ut  ager  campanus  plebi  divideretur),  and  the  ratification  of  the 
organization  of  Asia,  these  measures  were  submitted  to  the  popular 
assemblies  and  passed  by  them,  without  the  approval  of 'the  senate. 
Violence  offered  BibuLus  and  M,  Porcius  Goto.  Bibulus  did  not 
dare  leave  his  house  again  during  his  year  of    ofiQce.    Intimate 
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friendship  and  dose  family  ties  between  Cceaar  and  PompeiTis. 
CiBsar's  daughter,  JvUa^  23  years  old,  given  to  Pompeius  in  marriage. 
On  the  motion  of  P.  VatvMus,  tribune  of  the  people,  Csesar  received 
by  a  popular  decree  the  government  of  Oallia  Ciaalpiiia  and  lUyri' 
cum  for  5  years,  with  eirtraordinary  powers.  At  Pompeius'  motion 
the  astounded  senate  added  Gkdlia  Narbonensis  (p.  125)  to  CsBsar's 

frovince.  A.  Oablniua,  a  friend  and  military  companion  of 
^ompeius,  and  L,  Piso,  father-in-law  of  CflBsar,  were  elected  consuls 
for  tne  following  year.  The  execution  of  the  agrarian  law  was  en- 
trusted to  Pompeius  and  Crasgus,  Before  Csssar  departed  for  his 
province, 

58.  The  absenoe  of  Cato  and  Cioero  from  Rome  was  procured 
by  P.  Clodins,  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  secured  this 
office  at  the  sacriilce  of  his  patrician  rank  by  hasty  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  family.  Cato  was  appointed  by  a  popular  vote  to  take  poa^ 
session  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  which  had  been  left  to  Rome  by 
will.  Cicero  was  driven  to  flight  by  the  decree, ''  Whoever  shall  have 
caused  the  execution  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  legal  sentence  shaU 
be  punished  with  outlawry  "  (lex  Clodia :  ut  qui  civem  Ramanum  in- 
demnatum  isUeremisset  ei  aqua  el  igni  interdiceretur),  and  then  banished 
W  a  second  lex  Clodia  to  a  distance  of  400  Roman  miles  from  Rome. 
Clodius  caused  Cicero's  house  on  the  Palatine  to  be  burned,  and  his 
Tusculan  and  Formean  estate  to  be  ravaged. 
58-51.  Conqnest  of  Oaul  by  Cassar. 

Results  of  Cesar's  eight  years  of  brilliant  warfare,  and  its 
meaning  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

1.  Annihilation  of  the  Celts,  as  a  nation,  for  whose  lasting  Romani- 
zation  Cesar  opened  the  way. 

2.  Creation  of  a  dam  which  for  four  centuries  protected  the 
Romano-Hellenic  civilization  against  destruction  by  the  German  bar- 
barians. 

3.  Enlargement  of  the  boundaries  <^  the  old  world,  not  only  by  the 
immediate  conquest,  but  also  through  the  information  obtained  by 
Cesar's  expeditions  to  Britannia  and  Gtmuxnia. 

4.  Acquirement  of  the  means  for  accomplishing  the  change,  now 
become  necessary,  of  the  Roman  republic  into  a  monarchy  :  the  vet- 
eran legions  and  troops  of  the  allied  states,  who  had  become  at- 
tached to  their  general  and  expert  in  war. 

58.  Victory  of  Cesar  over  the  Helvetians,  who  had  invaded  Ganl, 
at  Blbraote,^  and  over  the  German  prince  Ariovistiis,  N.  £. 
of  Vesontio  (Besan<^n)  in  the  vicinity  of  Mitidkausen  in 
Alsace 3  (Cesar,  BeUum  GalUcunij  I.). 

57.  Subjugation  of  the  Belgii.  Annihilation  of  the  Nervii  in  Hen- 
negau  by  a  terrible  battle  on  the  Sombre,  not  far  from  Bavay 
(B.  Gall,  III.).  In  the  southeast,  occupation  of  Octodurus 
(Martigny),  to  secure  the  Alpine  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 

56.  Subjugation  of  the  Veneti   in  Armorica  (firetagne)  by  Cesar, 

^  On  the  site  of  the  modern  Autun^  according  to   v.  Gdler ;  two  miles  wtil 
>f  Autun  according  to  Napoleon  HI.  ( Vie  at  Ci$ar.) 
*  See  Mommsen,  Bist,  of  Borne,  lY.  p.  244,  note* 
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after  hard  fighting  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  the  AquUani  by 
his  liJbtenant  P,  Urasnu,  son  of  the  trimnvir.  In  the  north- 
east, successful  max  with  the  Morini  and  Menapii  (B.  GaU, 

lU.). 
6S.    Csesar  drove  the  Grermanic  tribes  of  the  Usipetes  and  Tenchteri 
back  across  the  Rhine.    Passage  of  the  Rhine  on  a  bridge  of 

Siles,  between  Coblence  and  Andemach.    After  a  stay  of  Steen 
ays  on  the  right  bank,  C»sar  recrossed  the  stream.     (B. 
GaU,IV.) 
First  expedition  to  Britain  with  two  legions.    Departure  from  two 
ports,  one  of  which  was  IHus  portuSf  £.  and  W.  of  Cape 
GritneZf  landing  between  Dover  and  Deal,  probably  at  Walmer 
CasOe,^    (BrGaa,iy.) 
54*    Second  enedition  to  Britain^  with  flye  legions.     CamvelanmUf 
leader  of  the  British  Celts.    Ciesar  crossed  the  Stour  and  the 
Thames  rbetween  Kingston  and  Brentford),  while  Cassivelau- 
nus  attacked  the  Roman  camp  where  the  ships  lay.    Retreat 
and  embarkation  of  C»sar  idter  he  had  received  hostages. 
(B.  GaU.  V.) 
53.     Insurrection  of  the  Eburones  under  Ambiorix,  and  of  other  tribes. 

Caesar  crossed  the  Rhine  a  second  time.     (B.  Gall,  VI.) 
52.    General  insurrection  of  the  Grauls  under  the  Arvemian,  Veroin- 
getorix.    Siege  and  capture  of  AvaHcum  (Bourges)  by  C»- 
sar,  occupation  of  Lutetia  Parisiontm  (Paris)  by  Labienus, 
Unsuccessful  siege  of  Gergooia,  near  Clermont  in  the  Auvergne  ; 
Ccesar,  compellMl  to  retreat,  united  with  Labienus,    Sieee  of 
Alesia  (Alise  Sainte-Reine  at  Semur  in  the  D^p.  Cdte  d'Or, 
between  Chfttillon  and  Diion)  by  Csesar,  while  the  Roman 
army  was  in  turn  surrounded  and  besieged  by  the  insurgent 
army  of  relief ;  after  a  hard  fight,  complete  victory  of  Ciesar. 
Veroingetorlx  forced  to  surrender  himself,    lie  was  exe- 
euted  at  Rome,  five  years  later  (B.  GtUL  VII.). 
51.     Completion  of  the  subjugation  of  Transalpine  Gaul  (cruel  pun- 
ishment of  the  insurgents).    Ten  lenons  located  in  detach- 
ments throughout  the  country  held  it  m  obedience  to  Csesar. 
While  these  ma^^iifieent  feats  of  war  were  placing  the  older  mili- 
taiT  fame  of  Pompeius  in  the  shade,  the  latter  was  trying  unsuccesfr- 
fully  to  master  the  anarchy  at  Rome.    Leader  of  the  ultrardemo- 
erats,  the  former  tribune,  P.  Cloditu  (pp.  135, 138).    In  opposition  to 
him  the  recall  of  Af.  TulHus  Cicero  was  procured  in  57,  by  the  efforts 
of  the  tribune  T.  Annius  MHo.    In  the  same  year  M.  Porcius  Cato 
returned  to  Rome.    The  aristocratic  reaction  opposed  the  armed  bands 
of  Clodius,  which  patrolled  the  streets  and  forum,  with  the  armed 
bands  of  JBdHo.    The  attempt  of  the  republicans  in  the  senate  to  free 
themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  rulers,  and  the  resolution  to 
revise  the  agrarian  law  passed  during  the  consulate  of  Csesar,  resulted 
in  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  of  the  tl^e  statesmen. 

1  Compare  HeUer,  C(uar*t  Exptditkm  nach  Brittctmen^  in  the  Zeit»chri/t 
yir  aUg,  JSrditmde,  1865.  Aooordiog  to  v.  Goier,  the  Jlrtt  expedition  started 
ham  wissant  near  Cape  GrimteM,  the  teoond  from  Calais, 
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In  56  a  meeting  of  the  triumTirs  CaMar,  PompeioB,  and  Craflsiu^ 

and  their  followers  (200  senators)  took  place  in  Luca,  In  conse- 
quence of  agreements  there  concbided,  the  election  of  Fompeius 
and  CraBBns  as  consuls  for  55  was  carried  hy  the  use  of  force.  A 
decree  of  the  people  {lex  Trebonia)  then  assigned  to  Pompeiui  the 
government  of  both  Spains  for  five  years,  and  to  Crassus  that  o£ 
SyriOy  while  Csesar's  command  in  Gaul  was  prolonged  for  Jive  years 
moret  and  the  payment  of  those  troops  which  lie  had  recruited  on  his 
own  authority  was  assumed  hy  the  state.  The  Roman  arigtocracj 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  these  decrees. 

After  the  close  of  his  year  of  office  as  consul  CrasBns  went  to 
Syria  in  54^  where  he  undertook  in  53  an  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians.  He  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Carrhas  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  shortly  after  killed  by  the  Parthians  during  an  interview 
with  one  of  their  satraps.  PompeluB  remained  in  Rome,  and  dele- 
gated the  administration  of  his  provinces  to  his  legates. 

In  52  Clodifju  and  Milo  happening  to  meet  on  the  Via  Appia,  a 
fight  sprang  up  between  their  followers,  during  which  Clodius  was 
wounded,  and  then,  at  Mile's  command,  put  to  death.  Clodius' 
corpse  was  carried  to  the  Curia  HastUiOf  near  the  forum  in  Rome, 
and  there  burnt,  together  with  the  building.  To  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  mob  which  followed  this  event,  Pompeiua  was 
appointed  ''consul  without  a  colleague"  by  the  senate,  and  clothed 
with  dictatorial  power.  Trial  of  Miloy  who  waa  condemned  by  the 
jurors,  in  spite  of  Cicero's  oration  ^  in  his  defence,  to  be  banished. 
Cicero  proconsul  in  Cilicia.  Breach  between  Csesar  and  Pompeius, 
whose  connection  had  been  previously  weakened  1^  the  death  of  Julia 
(54).  Pompeius  selected  his  new  father-in-law,  Metellus  ScipiOy  for  his 
oolleague  in  office,  caused  his  governorship  in  Spain  to  be  prolonged 
for  five  years,  and  deprived  Csesar  of  two  legions,  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Parthian  war,  which  a  victory  had  already  ended. 

Pompeins  openly  reassumed  the  leadership  of  the  republican  ari9- 
tocracy  {lex  de  vi  et  ambitu).  Casaar  remained  leader  of  the  democ- 
racy ^  which  under  a  constitution  without  representation  led  of  neces- 
sity to  monarchy.  Demand  of  the  senate  that  Cesar  should  resign 
his  command  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  whieh  had  formerly 
been  granted  bun.  Refusal  of  the  senate  to  permit  Cfeaar  to  stand 
for  the  consulship  durine  his  proconsulship^  as  had  been  allowed  by 
the  citizens.    This  brought  about  the 

49-46.    Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  PompeinB. 

The  senate  declared  Csesar  a  public  enemy  (Aostw)  should  he 
not  disband  his  army  within  a  given  tmie.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple who  favored  Cesar  fled  to  him  at  Ravenna. 

49.     Cesar,  with  one  legion,  crossed  the  brook  Rubicon,  the  boundary 
of  his  province,  and  thereby  opened  the  civil  war.    Great  con- 
sternation at  Kome.     Pompeius,  who  had  only  commenced  his  prepa- 
rations, and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  fled  to  Brundisium,   Cesar, 

• 

I  Not  the  one  which  we  have.  This  was  written  for  the  oocauon,  but  the 
tomolt  and  fear  prevented  iu  deliveiy. 
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reinf oroed  by  a  seoond  legion  which  had  overtaken  him,  marched 
through  Umbria,  Picenum,  where  Domitius,  at  Corfinivan,  was  oblieed 
to  surrender,  and  Apulia  to  Brundisium,  to  which  he  hiid  siege,  after 
a  third  legion  of  veterans  had  joined  him,  and  he  had  levied  three 
new  legions.  Pompeius  succeeded  in  conveying  his  troops,  by  two 
expeditions,  to  Greece,  before  the  capture  of  the  city.  Csssar,  unable 
to  follow  hun  from  lack  of  vessels,  conmienced  the  construction  of  a 
fleet,  and  went  to  Rome.  There  he  quieted  the  apprehensions  of  a 
return  of  the  horrors  of  the  first  civil  war.  Magnanimous  behavior 
toward  his  foes  (Ciesar,  Bell.  Civ.  1-^). 

49.  Cesar  went  by  land  to  Spain  to  subdue  Pompeius'  le^tes, 
Spring,  leaving  Trebanius  to  besiege  MassUia.  The  legates  of  Pom- 
49.  peius,  Afranius  and  Petreius,  were  compelled  to  surrender  at 

Aug.  Jlerda  (Lerida),  N.  of  the  £bro,  and  their  army  was  dis- 
handed  (Cesar,  Bell.  Civ.  I.  34-87). 
VarrOy  who  commanded  in  Hispania  tdteriora^  threw  himself  into 
Gades  (Cadiz),  but  most  of  the  cities  joining  Cesar,  he  capitulated. 
On  Cesar's  march  hack  to  Italy,  MassUia^  which  was  suffering  from 
fitarvation,  surrendered  on  being  threatened  with  a  storm  (Cesar,  Bell, 
Civ.  II.  1-22).  Meantime  Cassar's  legate  Curio  had  reduced  Sicily 
to  subjection.  He  then  crossed  to  Af nca,  where  he  was  at  first  vict(>- 
rious  at  Utica,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  at  the  Bagradca  by  Juba^ 
king  of  Numidia,  who  had  declared  for  Pompeius,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  (Cesar,  BeU.  Civ.  II.  23-44). 

Cesar,  during  his  absence,  was  proclaimed  dictator  at  Rome 
by  the  pretor  M.  jEmilius  Lepiaus  (on  the  authority  of  a  new 
lex  de  dicUUore  creando\  but  abdicated  the  office  uter  eleven 
days,  and  had  himself  appointed  consul,  with  P.  Servilius,  for 
the  year 
48.     while  that  part  of  the  senate  which  had  participated  in  Pom- 
peius' flight  to  Greece  prolonged  the  term  of  office  of  Pom- 
peius ana  all  the  officials  of  the  previous  year. 
Cesar  landed  in  northern  Epirus,  at  Oricuniy  not  far  from  the 
promontorr  of  Acroceraunia,  with  a  part  of  his  army.    The  trans- 
ports which  returned  for  tlie  rest  of  the  troops  were  mostly  captured 
by  the  fleet  of  Pompeius;  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  being  sharply 
watched,  Cesar  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty,  as  M. 
ArUanitii  was  able  to  transport  the  second  half  of  the  ahny  only  after 
several  months.     His  army  being  at  last  united,  Cesar  inclosed  the 
army  of  Pompeius  at  Zhfrrhachium  by  a  Ions  chain  of  military  posts. 
Daily  skirmishes,  for  the  most  part  favorskble  for  Cesar.     At  last 
however,  Pompeius  broke  through  Cesar's  line.     Cassar,  defeated 
and  compelled  to  retreat,  went  to  Thesscdyt  whither  Pompeius  fol- 
lowed him,  leaving  Cato  in  Dyrrhctchium.    In  the  Thessalian  plain 
fought  the 


48.    Decisive  battle  of  Pharsalus. 

Aug.  9.   Cesar,  with  about  22,000  men,  defeated  and  completely  scat- 
tered the  army  of  Pompeius,  which  had  more  than  twice 
that  strength;  20,000  men  laid  down  their  arms.     Pompeius  fled  to 
the  coast,  and  took  ship  for  Egypt  by  way  of  Lesbos.    At  the  command 
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of  the  minister  of  the  young  king,  FtolemsBus,  he  was  murdered  upon 
landing.  CsBsar  followed  Pompeius  and  landed  in  Alexandria  with 
4000  men  (Ciesar,  Bell.  Civ.  III.). 

Especial  honors  paid  to  Csesar  in  Rome  (consulate  for  five  years, 
tribunate  for  life,  dictatorship  for  one  year).  Cfesar  having  taken  it 
upon  himself,  at  Alexandria,  to  decide  between  the  ten-year  old  Pfofe- 
mam  and  his  followers  and  his  sixteen-year  old  sister  Cleopatra^  there 
broke  out  the  so-called 

48-47.    Alexandrine  "virar, 

an  uprising  of  the  whole  population  of  Alexandria,  sup- 
ported by  the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  which  had  been  in  garrison 
there  since  the  restoration  of  the  kuig  PtoUmasm  Auletes  (55).  Cesar, 
besieeed  in  the  royal  palace,  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  from  which 
only  his  reckless  daring  rescued  him.  He  caused  the  Egyptian  fleet 
to  be  set  on  fire,  whereby  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  (p.  77) 
was  also  burned.  Ciesar,  with  the  hel^  of  an  army  of  relief  which 
arrired  from  Asia,  defeated  the  Eeyptian  army  on  the  Nile.  The 
young  king  Ftolemieus  was  drowned  on  the  flight.  The  goyemnient 
was  given  to  Cleopatra  and  her  younger  brother,  under  Roman  n*- 
premacy,  and  a  Roman  garrison  was  left  in  Alexandria.  Csesar  went 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  a  Jive  days'  campaign  {veni,  vidi^  vici)  ended 
the 

47.    War  against  Phamacea, 

son  of  Mithridates  (p.  136),  who  had  occupied  PontuSy  Arme- 
Mia  Minor,  and  Cappadocia.  Ciesar  defeated  him  at  Zela  and  forced 
him  to  fly.  Pharnaces  fell  in  battle  against  a  revolted  governor. 
Arrangement  of  the  Asiatic  relations.  DeiotaruSf  who  had  fought 
against  Ciesar  at  Pharsalus,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom. 

Return  of  Ciesar  to  Rome.  After  he  had  subdued  a  mutiny  of  the 
tenth  legion,  he  undertook  the 

47-46.    War  in  Africa 

against  the  adherents  of  Pompeius,  Sextus  PompeiuSf  Scyno, 
Cato,  Labienus,  Petreius,  king  Juba.  Csesar  landed  at  Hadrumetumj 
where  he  was  in  great  danger,  since  the  larger  part  of  his  force  did 
not  arrive  till  later  in  conseouencc  of  a  storm.  After  several  unim- 
portant encounters  CsBsar  aefeated  and  annihilated  the  republican 
army,  which  far  outnimibered  his  own,  in  the 

46.    Battle  of  Thapsos, 

during  and  after  which  60,000  of  the  enemy  were  slaughtered 
hy  CflBsar's  embittered  soldiers.  Scipio  killed  himself  on  the  flight, 
Cato  conunitted  suicide  in  Utuxiy  Petreius  and  Juba  agreed  to  kill  one 
another,  in  a  personal  contest.  Juba  struck  Petreius  down;  and  being 
himself  but  slightly  wounded,  had  himself  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves. 
Labienus  and  Sextus  Pompeius  escaped  to  the  latter's  brother,  Cn, 
Pompeius,  in  Spain. 

A  part  of  iSTumuftd  was  united  with  the  province  of  Africa  by 
CiBsar;  the  rest  was  given  to  Bocchus,  king  of  eastern  Mauritania. 

Retum  of  C»sar  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  four  triumphsy  fot 
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Gaulf  Egyptf  PhamaceSy  Africa.  Entertainments  for  the  people,  splen- 
did games,  distribution  of  gold  and  grain.  CsBsar  was  appointed  dio- 
tator  for  10  years,  and  censor  without  a  colleague,  under  the  title 
prc^ectus  morwn,  for  3  ^ears.  Correotion  of  the' Calendar,  bv  an 
extraordinary  intercalation  of  67  days  in  the  year  46;  thereafter  were 
was  a  solar  year  of  365^  days  (a  leap-year  every  four  years  wUhaut 
exception). 

46^5.    War  against  the  sons  of  Pompeius, 

Cnceus  and  Sextua,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pompeian  party.  Al- 
though repulsed  before  Corduba  by  Sextus  Pompeius,  Csesar  by  great 
exertions  defeated  both  brothers  in  the 

45l    Battle  of  Munda,  north  of  Rondo,  between 

Cordova  and  Gibraltar,  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  lead  the 
legions  against  the  enemy  in  person.  Over  30,000  rompeians  were 
slain,  and  among  them  Labienus,  Varus,  Cn.  Pompeius  ;  Sextos  es- 
caped. 

After  Cssar  had  returned  to  Rome  he  caused  the  senate  to  appoint 
him  at  first  (45)  consul  for  10  years,  afterwards  (44)  dictator,  and 
censor /br  life.  Since  48  he  had  borne  the  new  official  title  Impera- 
tor,  which  denotes  the  possessor  of  the  imwrium,  the  concept  of  dvU 
and  milUary  official  power.^  This  includea  full  control  of  the  finances 
and  the  military  power  of  the  state,  and  also  the  right  of  coining 
money  with  the  portrait  of  the  ruler  of  the  state.  As  prcefectus  morum 
(censor)  Ciesar  had  the  right  of  enlarging  the  senate  ;  as  pontifex 
maximus  he  possessed  the  control  of  religious  affairs  ;  as  possessor 
since  48  of  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  tribunes,  he  had  the  ini- 
tiative  in  legishttion,  and  was  the  inviolable  (sttcrosanctus)  protector 
and  representative  of  the  people.  Accordingly  the  position  and 
powers  of  the  new  democratic  monarch  were  almost  exactly  analo- 
^us  to  those  of  the  old  Roman  kings. 

The  people  retained,  nevertheless,  at  least  in  form,  a  share  of  the 
sovereignty,  all  laws  affecting  the  constitution  requiring,  as  under  the 
republic,  to  be  ratified  bv  the  comitiie,  which  were,  however,  easily 
controlled.  The  senate  oecame  again,  what  it  had  been  under  the 
kings,  an  adviscUory  council  only.  Csesar  brought  the  number  of 
members  up  to  900  and  increased  the  number  of  qusestors  from  20  to 
40.  Election  to  this  office,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  132),  admitted 
the  holder  to  the  senate.  The  democratic  monarch,  however,  exercised 
to  the  utmost  his  right  of  appointing  senators,  and  thereby  gravely 
offended  tiie  nobility.  Ex-centurions,  Spaniards,  Gaids,  sons  of  f reed- 
men,  etc.,  found  through  him  admission  to  the  senate.  The  monarch 
had  an  extensive  right  of  nomination  at  the  elections  of  magistrates. 

Restoration  of  me  old  royal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  decision 
of  the  monarch  alone,  from  whose  sentence  there  was  no  appeal,  —  a 
right  which,  of  course,  was  but  rarely  exercised  (trial  of  Ligarius  and 
otDeiotartis).  In  general  the  ordinary  judicial  system  was  retained. 
Pnetors  increased  to  16. 

Beorganization  of  the  military  si/stem.    Creation  of  legati  legionis 

I  Cf.  Mommsen.  Hist,  of  Rome,  IV.  468,  note. 
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pro prcBtore,  appointed  by  the  imperator.  Reform  of  ihejinancial  ad^ 
ministration.  The  system  of  tax-farming  was  exchanged  for  the  im- 
position of  direct  taxes.  Allotment  of  the  Italian  domains,  particu- 
larly  among  the  veterans.  Wide-spread  colonization  in  the  proyinces 
with  the  view  at  once  of  Latinizing  the  provinces,  and  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  proletarians  in  the  capital.  Commencement  of  mag- 
nificent buildings  in  Rome.  New  system  of  provincial  administration 
for  the  protection  of  the  provinces  against  the  extortions  of  the  gov- 
ernors. Sumptuary  laws.  Criminal  legislation.  Arrangement  of  the 
relations  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Project  of  a  war  against  the  Parthians,  to  revenge  the  Roman  de- 
feat under  Crassus  (p.  140)  and  add  to  the  security  of  the  eastern 
boimdary  of  the  empure.  Conspiracy  of  some  50  republican  aristo- 
crats against  Csesar's  life  (3f .  Junius  Brutus,  C.  Cassius.  Longinus^ 
C,  Trebonius,  Decimus  Brutus,  Tillius  Cimber,  ete.). 

44.  Assassination  of  CsBsar  during  a  session  of  the 
March  15.    senate, 

which  on  that  day  was  held  by  chance  in  a  hall  in  the  theatre 
of  Pompeius.    Caesar  fell,  pierced  with  23  wounds,  at  the  foot 
of  a  statue  of  Pompeius. 
For  a  moment  the  senate  took  the  reins  of  government  again,  and 
decreed  that  Ceesar's  laws  should  continue  in  force,  and  offered  an 
amnesty  to  his  murderers.     But  the  populace  of  the  capital,  incited 
by  ihelfuneral  oration  o/M,  Antonius,  violently  assaulted  the  conspira- 
tors. The  leaders  of  the  conspirators  departed  for  the  provinces  which 
the  senate  had  assigned  them  :  M.  Brutus  to  Macedonia,  Cassins  to 
Syria,  Decimus  Brutus  to  Gallia  cisalpina. 

In  Rome  M.  Antonius  (consul  with  DolaheUa),  having  possession 
of  Ciesar's  papers,  assumed  an  uncontrolled  power  under  pretext  of 
executing  the  will  of  the  dictator,  and  caused  Macedonia,  the  prov- 
ince of  M.  Brutus,  to  be  assigned  to  himself  with  five  of  the  six 
legions  which  Cfesar  had  dispatehed  thither  for  the  Parthian  war. 
Dolahella  received  Syria,  the  province  of  Cassius,  while  the  provinces 
of  Crete  and  Cyrene  were  assigned  to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Anto- 
nius, moreover,  procured  from  the  popular  assembly  the  province  of 
Gallia  cisalpina,  which  the  senate  had  refused  him.  In  the  hope  of 
balancing  the  usurped  power  of  Antonius,  the  senate  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  eighteen-year-old  C.  Ootavius,  Ciesar's  grand- 
nephew  and  adopted  son,  henceforward  known  as  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Octavianus.  The  latter,  who  was  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  took  com- 
mand of  two  legions.  Antonius,  endeavoring  to  eject  Decimus  Bru- 
tus from  his  province  of  Gallia  cisalpina,  there  broke  out  the  so-called 

44-43.    War  of  Mutina. 

As  was  advocated  by  Cicero  in  the  Philippics,  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  consuls  for  43,  and  the  young  Octavianus  as  proprstor,  were 
Bent  against  Antonius,  who  was  besieging  Decimus  Brutus  in  Mutina 
(Modeua).  Pansa  died  at  Bononia  of  a  wound  received  in  the  first 
encounter  ;  Hirtius  fell  as  victor  in  the 
43.    Battle  of  Mutina 

against  Antonius,  who  was  now  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state 
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(AmCls).  While  Dedmus  Brutus  followed  him  to  Gallia  cisalpiiia, 
Octavianus,  now  sole  commander  of  the  anny  which  was  originally 
the  army  of  the  senate,  marched  to  Rome,  and  extorted  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  consulship,  the  repeal  of  the  amnesty  extended  to  the 
conspirators,  and  their  sentence  (lex  Pedid),  This  accomplbhed,  he 
took  the  field,  in  appearance,  against  Antonius,  with  whom  he 
already  had  had  secret  negotiations.  Meantime  Decimus  Brutus  was 
abandoned  by  his  troops,  captured  upon  his  flight,  and  put  to  death 
at  Antonius'  command.    At  a  meeting  near  Bononia, 

43.     The  Seoond  Triumvirate  was  formed 

Nov.  avowedly  for  the  **  Organization  of  the  State  "  (triummri  rei- 
publicce  constituendce)  by  Antoniua,  Octavianus,  and  Lepi- 
dns,  the  former  magister  equitum  of  Ciesar.  This  new  assumption  of 
power  was  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
New  proscriptions ;  several  hundred  senators  and  2000  equites 
outlawed  and  their  property  confiscated.  Murder  of  CicerOb  The 
triumvirs  began 

43-42.    War  against  the  republican  party 

and  crossed  to  Greece,  where  thev  were  opposed  b^  M.  Bra- 
tns,  who,  despite  the  senate's  decree,  had  taken  possession  of  his 
province,  and  C.  Caasiua,  who  had  defeated  DoLabeUa  in  Syria  and 
driven  him  to  commit  suicide.    In  the 

42.     Battle  of  PhiUppi 

in  Thrace,  Antonitia,  who  conmianded  the  right  wing,  de- 
feated the  left  win^  of  the  republican  army  under  CasaiuB,  while 
Brutus  with  the  ri|^t  wing  of  the  republicans  drove  back  Ootavia- 
nns.  Hearing  a  false  report  of  the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Cassius 
caused  one  of  his  slaves  to  put  him  to  death.  Brutus,  being  defeated 
by  Antonius  in  a  second  battle,  killed  kimself . 

Antonius  ravaged  the  provinces  oi  Asia  and  Syria,  and  then  fol- 
lowed Cleopatra  (p.  142),  whom  he  had  ordered  to  meet  him  at 
TarsuSf  to  Egypt  Meantime  Ootavianus,  in  Italy,  was  carrving  out 
the  promised  allotments  of  land  among  the  veterans.  Quarrels 
between  himself  and  the  followers  of  Antonius  led  to  the  so-called 

41'-40.     Civil  war  of  Perusia 

between  Octavianus  and  Lepidus  on  the  one  side  and  Lucius 
AfUcniuSf  the  brother,  and  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  the  triumvir,  on  the 
other.  Li.  Antonius  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  Perusia.  Octavia- 
nus, now  supreme  ruler  of  Italy,  assumed  the  administration  of  Gaid 
and  Spainy  while  Lepidus  was  put  off  with  the  government  of  Africa. 
Another  civil  war  threatened,  but  was  avoided  by  a  oompromise, 
which  the  death  of  Fulvia  facilitated.  Antonius  married  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus.  The  administration  of  the  empire  was  divided 
between  the  triumvirs,  so  that 

40.     Ootavianus  received  the  west,  Antonius  the  east,  and  Lepi- 
dus Africa. 
89.     In  the  following  year,  however,  the  triumvirs  were  obliged  to 
make  terms  with  Seztus  Pompeius,  who  had  created  a  naval 
10 
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empire,  with  Sicily  as  the  base,  and  had  cat  off  the  grain  sapplies  from 
Rome.  By  the  treaty  of  Misenam  Sextus  Pompeios  received  <S>icuy, 
SardiniGf  Corsica  (t)  and  Peloponnesus,  with  the  promise  of  a  reim- 
bursement for  the  loss  of  his  paternal  property. 

AntoniuB  went  to  the  east,  where  he  lived  for  the  most  part  with 
Cleopatra  in  Egypt.  He  carried  on,  however,  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  at  first  through  his  legate  Ventidius  (39),  and  afterwards  in 
person  (36),  but  without  much  success.     New  quarrels  led  to  the 

38-36.    Sicilian  war 

between  the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompeius.  Octavianus,  aban- 
doned by  both  his  colleagues,  was  obliged  to  conduct  the  war  alone 
at  first,  and  suffered  great  loss  at  sea.  A  difference  between  Octa- 
vianus and  Antonius  was  made  u{>  at  a  meeting  in  Tarentum,  and 
Octavianus  gave  Antonius  two  Italian  legions  for  the  Parthian  war, 
while  Antomus  placed  100  ships  at  the  service  of  Octavianus  against 
Sextus  Pompeius.  By  means  of  this  reinforcement,  Octavianus  got 
the  upper  hand  of  Sextus,  especially  since  3f.  Vipsanius  Agrippa 
commanded  his  fleet  Sextus  Pompeius,  defeated  by  Agrippa  at 
MyloBf  fled  to  Asia  and  died  in  Miletus.  In  the  mean  time,  Lepidus, 
who  had  landed  in  Sicily,  demanded  this  island  for  himself.  Aban- 
doned by  his  men,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Octavianus,  who 
permitted  him  to  retain  the  dignity  of  Pontif  ex  Maximus,  and  sent 
him  to  Circeii.  The  administration  of  Africa  was  assumed  by  Octa- 
vianus. 

35-33.  Campaigns  of  Octavianus  against  the  Alpine  tribes,  the  Dal- 
matians, and  the  Illyrians.    Antonius    defeated  Artavasdes^ 
king  of  Armenia,  captured  him,  and  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alex- 
andria. 

New  disputes  between  Octavianus  and  Antonius.  The  latter  pre- 
sented Cleopatra  with  Roman  territory,  and  sent  his  wife  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Octavianus,  papers  of  separation.  Octavianus  procured  a 
popular  decree  removmg  Antonius  from  his  command  and  declaring 
war  upon  Cleopatra. 

31-30*  War  between  Ootavian  and  ^jitonius, 

also  called  BeUum  A  cdacum. 
During  the  long  delay  of  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  in  Ephesus, 
Athens,  and  at  Patrm  in  Achaia,  Octavianus  completed  his  preparations 
and  transported  his  army  to  Epirus.  His  fleet  of  250  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Agrippa,  defeated  the  fleet  of  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra, which  outnumbered  it,  in  the 

31.  Battle  of  Aotium, 

Sept.  2  Cleopatra  fled  before  the  battle  was  entirely  decided,  and 
was  followed  by  Antonius.  The  army  of  Antonius  surrendered 
to  Octavianus  without  a  blow. 

30.  Octavianus  went  to  Asia,  where  he  entered  upon  his  fourth  con- 
sulship, returned  for  a  short  time  to  Italy  by  sea  to  repress  a 

revolt,  and  then  returned  to  his  troops  and  marched  through  Syria  to 

Egypt.    Antonius,  abandoned  by  his  troops,  killed  himseu  on  hear- 
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ing  a  false  report  of  Cleopatra's  death.  The  latter,  when  convinced 
that  Octavian  spared  her  only  that  she  might  grace  his  triumph  in 
Rome,  poisoned  herself.  Octavianus  made  Egypt  a  Roman  province. 
Octavianns  sole  ruler,  after  the  manner  of  Csesar  (p.  143). 
29.  Octavianus  celebrated  three  triumphs  in  Rome,  and  the  temple 
of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  thira  time  in  Roman  history.^ 

FIFTH  PERIOD. 

Balgna  of  the  Roman  Emperors  down  to  the  Fall  of  tlie 
Western  Empire.' 

31  (30)  B.  C.-476  A.  D. 

B.  C.  A.  D. 

31-68.  The  five  Jnlii,  or  the  descendants  of  Ciesar's  adopted  son, 
81-14.  CcBBar  Ootavianus  Au^rustus. 

The  surname  Augustas  (the  lUustriouSf  the  SMime),  which  was 
given  Octavianus  hy  the  senate  in  27  B.  c,  is  the  name  hy  which,  as 
sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  he  is  most  conmionly  known  ;  it  also 
became,  like  Princeps,*  Ccesar,  Imperator  (p.  143),  the  title  of  the 
Roman  sovereigns,  in  later  times  Ccesar  became  a  peculiar  designa- 
tkm  of  the  appointed  successor  of  a  reigning  Augustus. 

Augustus  reduced  the  senate  to  600  members  and  made  a  high 
census  (one  million  sesterces)  the  necessarv  condition  of  admission. 
The  consular  office  was  retamed  in  name,  out  was  sometimes  held 
for  a  series  of  years  by  the  imperator ;  sometimes  granted,  as  a 
special  distinction,  to  some  one  else  for  a  short  time  (two  months). 
The  prce/eetus  wbi,  having  police  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the 
pFcefedus  proetoriot  commander  of  the  standing  body-ffuard  of  nine 
(afterwaras  ten)  praetorian  cohorts,  became  the  most  miportant  of- 
ficers.    Division  of  Rome  into  14,  of  Italy  into  11,  regiones, 

B.  C.  27,  new  division  of  the  provinces  into  senatorial,  comprising 
those  quiet  provinces  which  could  be  administered  without  an  army 
(^Africaj  Asia,  Achaia,  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta,  with  Cy^ 
renaica,  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  Hispania  BoUica),  and  imperial,  including 
those  where  an  army  was  maintained,  and  which  were  administered 
by  legates  in  the  name  of  Augustus  (Hispania  Tarraconensis,  Lusi- 
tania;  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul :  Narbonensis,  Lugdunensis,  Aqui- 
tamo,  and  Bdgica  ;  Germania  superior  et  inferior,  Moesia,  Syria,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  jEgyptus),  ^  Aerarium  and  Fiscus. 

Period  of  the  mghest  development  of  Roman  literatnre.  Mcece- 
nas  (t  B.  c.  8),  friend  of  Augustus,  patron  and  protector  of  the  poets  : 
p.  Vergilius  Maro  (70-19  b.  c),  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus  (65-8  b.  c.)  ; 

1  Once  under  Nums,  Rnd  once  in  235.     [Trahs.] 

s  Pater,  ROm.  Gttch,  III.*,  1871,  and  RSm.  Getch,  in  hurzerer  Fatsung, 
id  ed.  1878,  p.  475  foil. 

*  Primeeps  wm,  it  i»  true,  not  an  official  title.  About  the  meaninf?  of  this  de- 
signation and  ita  relation  to  the  (Uf^nitv  of  the  Prinetpt  nnatui,  see  Mar- 
quardt-liommsan,  Rom.  AUh,  11.^,  2,  p.  750  foil. 

^  Later  many  chan|B:es  were  made  in  this  division.  AU  provinoeB  created 
after  S7  b.  o.  were  aasigned  to  the  emperor. 
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the  elegiac  poets,  C.  Valerius  Catullus  (87-64  B.  c),  Albius  TibuUus 
(54-19  B.  c.  ?),  S,  Propertius  (49-15  b.  c.  ?) ;  P.  Ovidius  Naso  (born 
43  B.  c,  9  A.  D.  banished  to  Tomi  on  the  Pantus  Euxinus,  f  17> 
The  historian  T.  Livius  (59  B.  C.-17  a.  d.) 

Family  of  Augustufk 

O.  Julias  C«sar  Oota^ianus  Augustus,  b.  63  b.  c,  f  14  a.  ix 

Married : 

1.  Claudia.  2.  Scribonia.  3.  Li  via. 

Tiberius  and  Urusos, 
Sons  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
and  Livia. 
Julia,  t  A.  D.  14. 

Married : 
1.  Marcellus,  2.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  3.  Tiberias, 

son  of  Octavia.  t   b*  C-  l^* 

t  B.  c.  23^ I 

Gftius  Cwsar.        Lucius  Ciesar.       Agrippina.       Julia.        Agrippa  Postumua 

t  A.  D.  4.  t  A.  D.  2.  t  A.  D.  83.     t  A.  D.  28.  t  A.  D.  14. 

Julia  (the  elder)  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria  because 
of  her  excesses.  Gaius  Caaar  and  Lucius  Ccesar  were  adopted  by 
Augustus  B.  c.  17,  and  designated  as  his  successors.  Agrippina  (the 
elder)  married  oirmanicusy  son  of  Drusus,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  younger  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  (p.  150).  Agrippa 
Postumus,  almost  an  idiot,  was  adopted,  but  afterward  banishea  to 
the  island  of  Planasia.  Julia  (the  younger)  was  also  banished. 
Tiberius,  son  of  Livia  by  her  first  husband,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero^ 
was  adopted  by  Augustus,  A.  D.  4. 

29.   Moesia  subjugated  (made  a  province  in  16  B.  c.  ?). 

27-25.  Expedition  of  Augustus  against  the  Cantabri  and  Astwres,  the 
operations  against  whom  he  was  obliged,  on  account  of  sick- 
ness, for  the  most  part  to  leave  to  his  legates. 

25.  Expedition  to  Arabia,  without  results,  conducted  by  C.  ^lius 
Gallus,  prefect  of  Egypt.  Subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribe  of 
the  Salassi.    Foundation  of  Augusta  Prcetoria  (Aosta). 

23.  Augustus  caused  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  for  life  the  dig- 
nity of  the  tribunate,  and  the  proconsular  imperium  in  general. 

22  and  21.  Successful  war  against  the  Ethiopians,  conducted  by  Pe^ 
tronius,  the  successor  of  Gallus  in  Egypt. 

20.  Campaign  of  Augustus  against  the  Partnians,  whose  king  Phra- 
ates,  upon  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in  Syria  restored 
the  Roman  standards  which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus. 
Tigranes  was  reinstated  in  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  by  Tibe- 
rius. 

19.  Subjugation  of  Spain  completed  by  the  conquest  of  the  Cantabri 
and  Astures. 

15.  After  the  subjugation  of  the  tribes  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Italy  to  the  Danube,  RaBtia  was  made  a  Roman  province, 
along  with  Vindelicia  (Augusta  Vindelicorum,  now  Augsburg) 
and  Norlcum. 
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12-9.  Starting  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (Germania  superior 
and  Germania  inferior,  which  had  been  constituted  provinces  in 
27),  Dmsus  undertook  four  campaigns  in  Germany  proper, 
and  led  the  Roman  armies  to  the  Weser  and  the  £lbe.  jDtusus 
died  upon  the  way  back. 

8-7.  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  Drusus  and  his  successor  in  the  com- 
mand, after  he  had  subjugated  Pannonia  (12-9),  compelled  a 
portion  of  the  Germanic  tribes  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

Birth  of  Christ  (four  years  before  the  coinniencement  of  oar 
era?). 

0-9.  An  attack  made  by  Tiberius  upon  the  Suevian  kingdom  of  Mar^ 
hod  was  interrupted  by  an  insurrection  of  the  lUyrian  and  Pan- 
nonian  tribes,  which  were  reduced  to  subjection  only  after  a 
severe  contest. 

10.  Pannonia  (the  S.  W.  portion  of  Hungary)  made  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 

9(?).    Three  Roman  legions  under  Qnintlliua  Varus  annihilated 
in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  bv   Anuinlus   ^Hermann?),  a 
leader  of  the  Cherusci,  and  husband  of  Thumdda, 
JjeT  Papia  Poppcea  and  Lex  Julia  directed  against  celibacy. 

14.   Augustus  died  at  NoUij  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

14-37.     Tiberius  {Claudius  Nero), 

step-son  of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted,  a  sus- 
picions despot.  The  (formal)  right  of  ratifying  laws  transferred  from 
the  comitia  to  the  senate.  The  mw  against  high  treason  (de  maiestate) 
was  extended  to  include  the  most  trivial  offences  offered  the  sover- 
eign.    Rewards  given  to  informers  (deUUores). 

Kevolt  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  quelled  by  GermanicuSf  son  of 
the  elder  Drusus,  and  of  the  legions  m  Pannonia  quelled  by  the 
yooneer  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  (Tacitus,  Annates.  I.  16-49). 
14-16.  Three  expeditions  under  Germanicus  against  the  Germans. 
On  the  third  attempt,  which  was  made  by  sea,  Dnisus  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  crossed  the  Weser.     Roman 
victory  in  the  battle  on  the  Campus  Idistariso  (according  to 
Grinmi,  Idisiaviso,  "  meadow  of  the  elves ")  over  Arminius, 
between  Minden  and  Hameln.     In  spite  of  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  remained  free  (Tac. 
Ann,  II.  5-26). 
17.  Grermanicus  recalled  from  Grermany,  through  the  envy  of  Tibe- 
rius, and  sent  to  the  East,  installed  a  king  in  Armenia,  made 
Cappadocia  a  Roman  province,  and  died  (19)  in  Syria  (of  poi- 
son, administered  by  Fiso?). 
23-31.  Rnle  of  the  abandoned   Sejanus,   Tiberius'  favorite.     By 
uniting  the  pnetorian  cohorts  in  one  camp  near  Rome,  Sejanus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of  the  jjrcUorians. 
23.      Sejanus  poisoned  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius. 
27.   Tiberius  took  up  his  residence  in  Capretr.  (Capri). 
29.  Banishment  of  the  elder  Agrippina  (f  33).  —  Livia  f. 
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31.  Trial  of  Sejanus,  who  was  executed  in  company  with  many  others 
(accomplices  in  the  conspiracy?).  Macro  succeeded  Sejanus 
in  the  favor  of  Tiberius. 

37-41.  CalifiTula  (properly,  Gains  CcBsar  Germanicus)^ 
youngest  son  of  Germanicus,  called  by  the  soldiers  Caligula 
(bootling),  a  cruel,  half-crazy  tyrant  (pderint,  dum  metuant  /).  Self* 
adoration.  Bridge  over  the  bay  of  Puteoli.  Childish  expedition 
with  an  immense  army  to  the  coast  of  Gaul  (39-40),  which  ended 
with  the  collection  of  mussels  (spolia  oceani).  After  his  murder  the 
praetorians  proclaimed  as  imperator  his  uncle, 

41-54*     Claudius  {Tiberius  Claudius  Nero), 

son  of  Drusus,  younger  brother  of  Germanicus,  a  weak* 
minded,  vacillating  prince,  ruled  by  miserable  favorites  (the  freed- 
men  Narcissiu  ana  PcUlas)  and  his  wives:  1,  the  shameless  Messalina^ 
and,  after  he  had  caused  her  to  be  killed,  2,  the  ambitious  Agrippma^ 
daughter  of  G«rmanicus  TTacitus,  Anncdes,  XI.  and  XII.). 
43.    Commencement  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  under  the  command 

of  A.  Plautius  and  his  legate,  T,  Flamus  Vespasiantis ;   the 

southern  part  of  Britain  became  a  Roman  province  (Tacitus, 

Agricola,lS,  14;  Ann,  XII.  31^40). 
During  Claudius'  reign  the  following  provinces  were  incorporated  : 
in  Africa,  Mauretaniay  Tingitana,  and  Mauretania  Ccesariensis  (42); 
in  the  east  Lycia  (43),  Thracia  (46),  Judasa,  which  had  been  a  de- 
pendent kingdom  41-44,  became  m  44  a  province  again. 

Agrippina  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  L,  DamitiuSf  her  son  by  Cn, 
Domitius  (he  took  the  name  of  Nero  at  his  adoption),  and  to  appoint 
him  his  successor  in  place  of  his  own  son  by  Messalina,  BritannicuSf 
whose  sister  Oclavia  was  the  promised  wife  of  Nero.  As  Claudius 
showed  signs  of  repenting  of  the  adoption  of  Nero,  Agrippina  poisoned 
him. 

54-68*  Nero  (Nero  ClaudiiLS  CcBsar  Augicsttts  Germanicus)  y 
proclaimed  imperator  by  the  praetorians,  was  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  reign  under  the  guidance  of  the  pra/ectus  prceto- 
rio  Burros  and  his  teacher  Z.  Seneca^  who  prevented  the  influence  of 
his  mother  Agrippina  from  becoming  predominant.  Law  against 
informers. 

With  Nero*s  passion  for  the  freed  woman  Acte^  and  afterwards  for 

Poppcea  Sabina,  the  opposition  between  himself  and  his  mother  grew 

stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  list  of  his  crimes  began.     He  poisoned 

(55)  his  step-brother  BritannicuSf  whom  his  mother  had  threatened  to 

make  imperator,  had  Agrippina  put  to  death  (59),  drove  from  him 

his  wife  Octamay  whom  he  afterwards  executed  (62),  and  married 

Poppcea  Sabina.    Excesses  and  mad  cruelty  of  Nero.     He  appeared 

in  public  as  chariot-driver  in  the  races,  actor,  and  singer.     Cfrawling 

servility  of  the  senate  (Tac.  Ann.  XIII.-XVI.). 

31.     Revolt  in  Britain,  suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus. 

8-63.  War  with  the  Parthians  and  Armenians.     After  the  capture 

and  destruction  of  Artaxata^   Domitius  Corbulo  forced  King 

Tiridates  of  Armenia  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
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64* ,  A  fire  of  six  days'  duration,  followed  by  another  lasting 
three  days,  destroyed  a  large  part  of  Rome  (set  by  Nero's 
commana,  in  order  that  he  might  rebuild  the  city  more  beau- 
tifully?). Nero  accused  the  Jews  and  the  communities  of 
Christians  of  setting  fire  to  the  city. 

64.  First  perseoution  of  the  Christians.^ 

Re-building  in  Rome,  on  a  large  scale.     The  palace  of  Nero 

Sfomttf  aurea)  occupied  the  entire  Palatine  and  extended  to 
e  Esquiline. 

65.  Conspiracy  of  Piso  discovered  (Seneca  f). 

68.  Revolt  in  Granl  (C  Julius   Vindex)  and  in  Hispania  citerior, 

where  the  governor  Sulpieius  Galoa,  then  73  years  of  age,  was 
proclaimed  and  acknowledged  imperator.  Nero  fled  and  killed 
tumself  on  the  estate  of  one  of  his  freedmen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome. 

08-69.     Galba  {ServitLS  Stdpicius  Grolba), 

June-Jan.  whose  avarice  soon  gained  him  the  hatred  of  his  soldiers 
(Tac.  Hist.  I.),  and  who  became  the  victim  of  the  revolt  of 

69.  Otkio  (Marcus  Salvius  Otho  Titiantis), 

JaOd-Apr.  once  a  favorite  of  Nero's  (Tac.  Hist,  I.  II.)  The  legions 
on  the  Rhine  had  already  proclaimed  as  imperator 

69.    Vitellius  {Aulas  ViteUius), 

Apr.-Deo.  who  defeated  Otho  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cremoruif 
entered  Rome  and  made  the  city  the  scene  of  his  senseless 
gluttony  and  extravagance.     (Tac.  Hist,  II.,  III.) 

69-96-     The  three  Flavicui  emperors. 

69-79.     Vespasianus  (Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus) 

proclaimed  imperator  through  the  influence  of  Licinius  Muci- 
anuf,  governor  of  Syria,  at  first  in  Alexandriaf  afterwards  by  his  own 
legions  and  those  of  Syria  in  Palestine,  where  he  was  conducting  the 
war  against  the  Jews  who  had  been  in  revolt  since  66.  Vespasianus 
timsf  erred  the  military  command  to  his  son,  Titus,  and  went  to  Rome, 
after  a  long  stay  at  Alexandria,  to  find  that  his  adherents  had  already 
put  Vkellius  to  death.  Restoration  of  discipline  in  the  army  and 
order  in  the  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  senate. 
6^71.    Revolt  of  the  Batavlans  under  Julius  (daudius?) 

avUls  (Tac.  Hist,  IV.), 

one  of  their  leaders  of  royal  descent.  The  insurgents  at  first 
declared  that  they  took  up  arms  not  against  the  Roman  empire, 
but  against  ViteUlua,  and  for  ▼eapaaianua.  Thus  they  gamed 
the  assistance  of  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  those  parts. 
Claudius  Civilis  repeatedly  defeated  the  Romans,  and,  reinforced 
by  Grermans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  thirsting  for  booty, 
he  advanced  far  into  Graul.    A  great  part  of  the  Crallic  tribes  joined 

'*  But  see  Orerbeok,  StmHsn  s.  Oetch,  d,  aUtn  Kirche,  Pt  1,  p.  98  foil. 
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him,  and  for  a  moment  he  dreamed  of  founding  an  indepei^dent 
Gallic  XSmpire.  When  once  Vespasian'R  power  in  Rome  was  secure, 
however,  Cerealia,  favored  by  the  quarrels  which  had  broken  out 
between  the  allied  Batavians,  Gauls^  and  Germans^  put  an  end  to 
the  revolt,  and  again  reduced  all  Graul  under  the  Roman  supremacy. 
70.  Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (p.  12^.  Tiium^ial  arch  of 
Titus  in  Rome.  Erection  of  the  Amphitheatrum  Flamum  (Col- 
osseum). 

78.  Agricola,  father-in-law  of  the  historian  Taciiits,  made  prepara- 

tions for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Britain.  Yespaaianus 
was  succeeded  by  Ids  son, 

79-81.     Titus  (Titus  Flavins  Vespusianus), 

called,  because  of  his  admirable  qualities,  amar  et  ddiaa  gei^ 
eris  humani.    Punishment  of  informers. 

79.  Eruption  of  Vesuvius.    Herculaneum  buried  by  mud,  Pompeii  by 

ashes  and  mud.  Death  of  the  elder  PUnius,  the  leader  of  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Misenum. 

80.  Fire  and  plague  in  Rome.    Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

81-96.     Domitianus  {Titus  Flavins  Domitianus), 

a  cowardly,  cruel  despot.  He  undertook  a  campaign  against 
the  Chatti  (83),  but  returned  without  having  seen  a  foe,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  celebrated  a  triumph.  During  his  reign  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Roman  boundary  wall  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
was  commenced.  It  was  guarded  by  soldiers,  who  were  settled 
upon  public  land  along  its  course  (agri  decumates). 
81-84.     Successful  campaigns  of  Agrioola  in  Britain,  whereby  the 

Roman  power  was  extended  as  far  as  Scotland.     Agricola 

recalled  by  Domitian  through  envy. 
86-90.     Unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Dacians.    Domitian  bought 

peace  of  Decebaltis  by  a  yearly  tribute. 
93.     Death  of  Agricola  (poisoned  by  order  of  Domitian  ?).     Cruel 

persecution  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  &nd  philosophers, 
96.     Domitianus  murdered  by  the  freedman  StephanuSy  the  empress, 

who  was  in  fear  of  her  own  life,  and  the  prsefectus  pretorio, 

Petronius  Secundus,  being  cognizant  of  the  crime. 

96-192.    Nerva  and  his  adopted  family. 
96-98.     Nerva  {Marcus  Cocceius  Nerva), 

a  senator  64  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
derers of  Domitian.  He  repealed  the  law  of  treason,  re- 
called the  exiles,  and  reduced  the  taxes.  He  adopted  and 
appointed  as  his  successor 

98-117.     Trajan  {Marcus  Ulpius  Traianus), 

governor  of  the  province  of  Germania  inferior^  bom  in  the 
Roman  colony  of  Italica  in  Spain,  the  first  occupant  of  the 
throne  of  the  Csesars  who  was  not  an  Italian.  Excellent 
ruler  and  general.  Magnificent  buildmgs  in  Rome  {Forum 
Traianum)  and  throughout  the  empire. 
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101*102.    Fh^  war  against  the  Daclans,  in  consequence  of  Trajan's 
refusal  to  pay  the  tribute  promised  by  Domitian.     Trajan 
crossed  liie  Danube,  captured  the  fortress  of  the  king  Deceba- 
hu  and  forced  him  to  make  peace  and  cede  a  portion  of  his 
territory. 
105-107.     In  the  second  war  funinst  the  Dacians  Trajan  built  a 
stone  bridge  across  the  Danube  (at  Ttamu  Severinu\  crossed 
the  stream,  defeated  and  subdued  the  Dacians.     Deoebalns 
killed  himself.    Magnificent  games  at  Rome,  wherein  10,000 
gladiators  are  said  to  have  appeared. 
Dada,  that  is  Wallachia,  MoUiau,  Eastern  Hungary y  and  TransyU 
vama  (SiebenbUrgen),  made  a  Roman  provinoe.    Settlement  of  nu- 
merous colonists  in  Dacia,  from  whom  the  present  Roumanians  de- 
rive their  descent.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  their  lan^^nage 
onlv,  the  Rotunanian  or  Daoo-Romanio,  which  prevails  in  Wfd- 
lachia,  Moldau  and  a  part  of  Transylvania.    The  oolumn  of  Trajan 
at  Rome  completed  in  113. 

The  governor  of  Syria  took  possession  (105)  of  the  region  E.  and 
S.  of  Damascus  and  of  Judcsa  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  the  Roman  province  of  Arabia.^ 

114-116.   Wars  of  Trajan  with  the  Parthiana.     ChosroSSf  nephew  of 

the  Parthian  king,  driven  from  Armenia.     Annenia,  Meso- 

pokxmiay  Assyria,  including  Babylonia,  made  Roman  provinces. 

Trajan,  favored,  as  it  seems,  by  internal  troubles  in  the  Parthian 

monarchy,  conquered  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  and  sailed 

down  the  river  to  the  rersian  Gulf.    Trajan,  having  appointed  a  king 

over  the   Parthians,  started  upon  his    return,  but  cued   at   Selinus 

(Trajanopolis)  in  Cilicia, 

117-138.  Hadrian  (Fublius  jElitis  Hadrianus)^ 

adopted  by  Trajan  (?).  A  lover  of  peace,  an  excellent  ad- 
ministrator, learned  and  vain.  Hadrian  abandoned  the  new  provinces 
of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria,  so  that  the  Euphrates  formed 
the  eastern  bounaary  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  restored  quiet  in 
Mcaia,  and  strengthened  his  power  by  the  execution  of  those  who 
conspired  against  him. 

121.  Hadrian  began  his  progress  through  all  (he  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, with  a  visit  to  GattL 
Maguiftcent  buildings  :  in  Rome  the  Moles  Hadriani,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  double  temple  of  Venus 
and  the  goddess  Roma,  and  the  Athenceum;  in  Athens,  the  city  of 
Hadrian  (the  Olympieum  completed).  Magnificent  villa  at  Tibur 
(Tivoli). 

In  Britain  a  wall  of  defence  was  built  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
Collection  of  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  (edictum  perpetuum)  com- 
menced by  the  jurist  Salvius  Jtdianus. 

132-135.   Revolt  of  the  Je'^a  on  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  JSlia  Capitolina  (p.  12). 
Hadrian  had  adopted,  during  a  fit  of  sickness,  L.  JSlius  Verus,  and 

^  That  is,  Arabia  Petrtmi,  no  called  from  its  capital,  Peira^  not  the  wholo 
ymimwila  of  Arabia.    Kiepert,  AUa$.  AnU  Tab.  XII. 
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appointed  him  CcBsar  (p.  147)  ;  but  as  Vems  died  before  him  he 
adopted  T.  AureUits  Antoninus  under  the  condition  that  the  latter 
should  adopt  in  place  of  a  son  his  nepliew,  the  young  M.  Annius 
VeruSt  under  the  name  of  Mcurcui  Aurelius,  and  L.  CommaUu  Verus, 
the  son  of  the  deceased  Csesar,  jEUus  Vents. 

138-161-     Antoninus  Pius    {Titus  Aurdms    Antoninus 
Fius), 

Peaceable  reign,  during  which  the  borders  were,  howerer, 
vigorously  defended  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians. 
Antoninus  had  his  adopted  son,  M.  AtjureliuSf  educated  by  phil- 
osophers of  the  Stoic  school. 

161-180.  Marcus  Aurelius  {Marcus  Aurdius  Antoninus)^ 

a  wise  and  active  sovereign,  highly  educated  (pupil  of  Came" 
lius  Fronto\  a  Stoic  philosopher.  Until  169  he  reigned  in 
common  with  his  brother  by  adoption,  the  dissipated  Icuoiiis 
Verus. 

162-165.  War  against  the  Farthiaas  under  the  command  of  L.  VeruSf 
who,  however,  soon  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  in  Antiochiay 
while  his  legatees  carried  on  the  war  with  success,  conquered 
Ariaxata,  appointed  a  king  in  Armenia,  and  burned  Seleucia 
and  Ctesiphon.  A  part  of  Mesopotamia  was  agaii\  made  a 
Roman  province. 

166.   Plague  and  famine  in  Italy. 

166-180.  War  with  the  Maroommani  and  Qiiadl.  Marcus  Aorelius 
fought  with  various  fortune  against  the  barbarians,  who  con- 
stantly made  new  attacks.  During  a  short  peace  with  the  bar- 
barians, conquest  of  the  rebel  Avidius  Camus  in  Syria,  175. 
Triumph  in  Aome,  176.  The  senate  erected  an  equestrian 
statue  in  his  honor,  which  still  adorns  the  Capitol.  Before 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
along  the  Danube  secure,  he  died  in  Vindobona  (Vienna).  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  degenerate  son 

180-192.   CommoduB, 

who  bought  peace  of  the  Germans  at  the  price  of  a  tribute, 
entrusted  the  government  for  the  most  part  to  the  pnef ectus  pnetorio, 
abandoned  himself  to  his  inclination  for  dissipation  and  cruelty,  and 
was  finally  murdered  by  his  intimates. 

193-281  Imperators  for  the  most  part  appointed  by  the 
soldiers. 

193.   Pertinax,  strict  and  economical,  murdered  after  three 

months  by  the  prsBtorians,  who  placed  on  the  throne  in  his 
stead 

193.  Didius  Julianus,  who,  among  all  competitors,  promised 
them  the  largest  present.     The  lUyrian  legions  proclaimed 

193-211.    Septimius  Severus, 

who  was  recognized  by  the  senate  and  maintained  JiiTnaalf 
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anmst  the  otiieT  pietenders  {PeKenmus  Niaer  in  the  East,  Clodim 
Albimui  in  Gkuil).    Snooessful  campaigns  in  Mesopotamia.    Lnprov^ 


ments  in  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  jurist  Papmiannu, 
In  208  expedition  to  Britain  against  the  S^ts.  Restoration  of  the 
Roman  wall,  which  had  been  partially  destroyed.  Septimins  Sev- 
eros  died  in  Ehoracvm  (York).    His  son. 


211-217.  Caraoalla  {Antoninus  Basnanus) 

murdered  his  half-brother  and  oo-regent  Geta  along  with 

thousands  of  his  adherents,  among  whom  was  Papvnianus.    By 

the  GmtHtutio  Antoniana  Roman  citizenship  was  conferred  npon  aU 

inhabitants  of  the  proTinoes,yor  the  take  of  the  higher  taaoation  which 

ooold  then  be  imposed. 

Sjstematie  plunderinc^of  the  proTinces,  unsnceessful  wars  against  the 
Croths  (wronglj  called  Uetas)  in  Dacia,  cruel  treatment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Alextmdrku  Plundering  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
If  order  of  Caracalla.    His  successor, 

217.    Haorinns^ 

purchased  peace  from  the  Parthians.  Hie  soldiers  proclaimed 
as  imperator  the  fourteen-year-old 
£1^222.  XDagabalas  (the  form  tieliogabalus  is  a  corruption),  priest 
of  the  sun  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  who  was  put  forward  as  the  son 
of  Camcalla.  He  gaye  himself  up  to  the  most  infamous  de- 
banchery  ;  the  goyemment  was  conducted  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  He  adopted  his  cousin,  the  young  Bassianus 
AlexianuSf  who  sncceeded  to  the  throne  after  the  murder  of 
Elagabalus  by  the  prsetorians,  under  the  name  of 

^t22-235.    SeveruB  Alexander. 

Excellent  ruler,  adyised  by  the  ^nrists  Domitius  Ujmamu  and 
JuUu»  PauUus.    His  strictness  with  the  soldiers  led  to  seyeral 
natinies,  in  one  of  winch  Ulpianus  was  murdered. 
226.  In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parthian  monarchy  of 
the  Araaoldse  and  the  foundation  of  the  new  Pexvian  em- 
pire of  the  8aBsanid8B  by  Artakahatr  (Artaxares,  corrupted  into 
Axtazaraes,  new  Persian,  Ardeshir),  a  descendant  of  Saaaan,  a  new 
Irar  broke  ont  in  the  East,  which  Seoerue  Alexander  carried  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  historian  LampridiuSy  with  success;  according  to 
the  Greeian  Herodian^  unsuccessfully.    At  all  eyents  there  seems  to 
haye  been  an  armistice  in  233.    After  the  murder  of  Seyeros  Alex- 
ander on  the  Rhine  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne 

235-238.    Maximlnna  Thraz; 

a  Thracian  of  extraor^nary  size  and  strength.  Expedition 
across  the  Rhine  ;  German  townships  laid  WMte.  Meanwhile 
the  legions  in  Africa  proclaimed  the  senator, 

t37.    Gk>rdianiiB  L, 

then  eighty  years  old,  imperator.  He  appointed  his  son,  €rOP- 
diaans  11.,  eo-regent.  They  were  both  defeated  by  the  pnefeet  of 
Maaretania:  the  son  fell  in  the  battle,  the  father  put  himself  to  death. 
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The  senate  at  Rome,  which  had  already  taken  sides  against  Maxmi' 
nus  Thrax,  elected  the  senators  Papienua  MaodmuB  and  CaBliiis  Bal> 
binua,  Aug^ti,  to  whom  was  added,  at  the  people's  demand,  the 
thirteen-year-old  grandson  of  Gardianus  I.  Maximinus  Thrax  was 
killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  siege  of  A^uileia.  The  pnetorians 
at  Rome  murdered  the  two  imperators  appomted  by  the  senate,  Pu- 
pienus  and  BaUnnuSf  so  that  the  young 

238-244.    Gordianus  m. 

was  left  sole  imperator.  A  new  war  with  the  Persians  (241). 
The  young  imperator  married  the  daughter  of  the  veteran  Miiitheus 
{Time8ithw8),'whom  he  made  prsefectus  pnBtorio,and  whose  guidance 
he  followed.  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  Gordianus  was 
murdered  by  the  new  pnef ectus  pnetorio^ 

244-249.    Philippus  Arabs, 

whom  he  had  been  obliged  to  accept  as  co-regent  in  243  at  the 
demand  of  the  soldiers.    Peace  with  Persia.    Philippus  returned  to 
Rome  (became  a  Christian  in  secret  ?). 
2i8.  Celebration  of  the  thousandth  annivenary  of  the  f  ovuidatiaa 

of  Rome. 
Revolt  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  legions,  which  proclaimed  one 
of  their  officers  imperator. 

249-251.    Deciua, 

whom  Philippus  sent  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  compelled  by 
the  legions  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator.  He  defeated  and 
killed  Philippus  in  the  battle  of  Verona. 

250l  General  peraecntion  of  the  Christians. 

Martyrdom  of  F(ibianuSf  bishop  of  Rome.  Decius  defeated 
the  UoOiSf  who  were  plundering  Thrace^  but  fell  in  battle  after 
he  had  followed  them  across  the  Danube.    The  legions  elected 

251-253.    (>aUus, 

who  soon  had  his  co-regent,  HostUianuSf  son  of  Decius,  put  to 
death.  Destructive  pestilence  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire.   Gallus  was  deposed  by  the  conqueror  of  the  Groths, 

253.     i¥iTniHaTmfl, 

who  after  four  months  was  killed  by  the  soldiers.  He  was 
succeeded  by 

253-260.    Valerianus, 

the  general  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  and  Germania.  He  ap- 
pointed his  son,  Gallienus,  co-regent,  and  both  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  German  bands,  who  were  constantly  making  new  inroads,  espe- 
cially the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Alamannif  who  invaded  northern  Italy 
but  were  driven  back  at  Mediolanuni,  and  the  Goths  on  the  Danube. 
Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Valerianus  against  the  Persians  ;  defeated 
at  Edessa,  he  was  captured,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  carried  about 
as  the  slave  of  King  Artaxences.     His  reign  and  that  of  his  wom^ 
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2e0-268.    GkOliexms, 

was  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  number  of  pretend- 
era  to  the  throne,  and  by  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  particularly 
of  the  Groths,  who  came  in  ships  from  the  filack  Sea.  Confusion 
throughout  the  empire  ;  the  so-called  *'  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants." 
Two  pretenders  only  maintained  themselves  for  any  length  of  time, 
Tetrious  in  Qavl  and  Spain,  and  OdenathuB  (of  Palmyra)  in  Syria. 
The  latter  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  Persia,  and  was  reco^iized  by 
Grallienas  as  co-regent  for  the  East.  After  the  murder  of  Odenathtu 
(267)  his  consort,  Zenobia,  ruled  in  Palmyra.  Gallienus  laid  siege 
to  Mediolanum,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  pretender  Aureolus^ 
and  was  there  murdered  by  contrivance  of  the  latter.  Aureolus  was 
put  to  death  by 

268-270.    Claudius  ££., 

whom  the  soldiers  raised  to  the  throne.  He  defeated  the  Ala- 
manni  and  the  Goths,  and  was  succeeded  by 

270-276.    Aurelianus. 

He  condudedpeace  with  the  Groths  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
province  of  Dacia.  The  Danube  was  henceforward  the  boundary  of 
the  empire  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  colonists  were  transported 
to  McuiOf  a  part  of  which  was  now  called  Dacia  (Aureliana),  Aure- 
lian  repulsea  the  Alamanni  and  Marcomannif  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  Italy  (victory  on  the  Metaurus),  and  began  the  erection  of  a  new 
wall  around  Rome,  which  indudea  the  enlarged  imperial  city  (271, 
completed  in  276).  He  defeated  Zenobia  in  two  battles,  at  Antiochia 
and  at  Edessci,  subdued  Syria,  besieged  and  destroyed  Palmyra,  cap- 
tured Zenobia,  and  reconc^uered  Effypt  (273^.  Having  thus  subdued 
the  £ast,  he  turned  agamst  Tetricus  in  Graul,  whom  he  defeated 
and  captured  at  Chalons  (274).  Aurellan,  rightly  called  "  Restorer 
of  the  universal  Empire"  (Restitutor  Orbis),  was  murdered  on  an 
expedition  aeainst  the  Persians.  At  the  request  of  the  army  the 
senate  elected  the  senator 

275-    Taoitus 

imperator.  He  defeated  the  Alani,  who  had  invaded  Asia 
Minor,  but  died  after  three  months.  His  brother  Floriama, 
who  attempted  to  secure  the  succession,  was  defeated  by 

278-282.    Probufl, 

who  drove  back  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  Alamanni  and  Van- 
dals, entered  Germany,  and  strengthened  the  wall  between  the  Rhine 
and  Danube  (p.  152).  He  enrolled  a  large  number  of  Germans  as 
mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army,  and  employed  the  soldiers  in  drain- 
ing swanips  and  building  canals  and  roads,  for  which  reason  he  was 
murdered  by  them.    The  pnefectus  prsetorio, 

282-283.    Carus, 

succeeded.  He  appointed  his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerianus 
Gnsars,  and  afterwards  Augusti,  conquered  the  Sarmatians,  and  per- 
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ished  (strook  by  lightning  ?)  on  an  expedition  againgt  the  Penianfl, 
after  having  captured  Ctesiphon. 
284.    Nomerianus, 

who  had  accompanied  his  &ther  to  the  East,  was  murdered  by 

his  father-in-law. 
284.    Carlnua, 

who  had  remained  in  the  West,  fought  at  first  with  success 

against 

284-306.    Dio61etiani28» 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  soldiers.  Carinus 
was  ultimately  murdered  by  his  own  troops.  Diocletlaii,  who 
created  an  oriental  court  at  Nicomedia  in  Bilhynia,  and  thence 
ruled  the  Ecut^  entrusted  the  administration  of  affairs  in  the 

286.  West  to  the  brave  Maadmianna,  as  his  OHrtffent  or  AugusiuSf 
who  took  up  his  residence  for  the  most  part  in  MedioUmum 
(Mikn). 

292.  Diocletian  appointed  two  more  Caesars:  1.  Constantltui 
Chlorua,  who  was  obliged  to  divorce  his  wife  Helena  and  marry 
the  step-daughter  of  Maximianus,  received  the  government  of 
Oauly  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  dwelt  commonly  in  Augusta 
Tremrarum  (Trier),  while  Mazimianus  was  appointed  to  the 

S>vemment  of  Itcdy  and  Africa.    2.  Qalerina,  who  became 
iocletian's  son-in-law,  and  received  the  government  of  lUyri- 
cum,  including  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

298.  Diooletiaii  subdued  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  Constantins  sup- 
pressed a  revolt  in  Britain,    Galerina  fought  asainst  the 

Persians,  unsuccessfully  in  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  (297^  he 

gained  an  important  victory,  and  extended  the  frontiers  to  the  Tigris 

again.    Maidmlanus  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  Africa,    Con- 

•tantiiu  defeated  the  Alamanni, 

303.    General  peraeoution  of  the  ChxiatlaiiB, 

which  Constantius  discouraged  in  his  province. 

905.    Diooletiaxi  abdicated  and  retired  to  Saloncs  in  Dalmatia,  after 
he  had  obliged  Maxtmiaima  also  to  resign  his  dignitv. 
Conatantina  and  Galerlua  were  raised  to  Aug^ti.    At  tne  desire 

of  Galerius,  the  claims  of  Constantinus,  son  of  Constantius,  and  of 

Maxentius,  son  of  Maximianjis,  being  passed  over, 

Bv79nim  and  Maziminua  were  appointed  Cesars,  the  first  receiv- 
ing Italy  and  Africa,  the  second  Syna  and  Egypt, 

30i6.  After  the  death  of  Conatantiaa  in  Britam,  his  son  (by  Hdena), 
Conatantina,  assumed  the  administration  of  his  father's  prov- 
inces, Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  with  the  title  of  CsBsar.  He 
fought  successfully  with  the  Franks  and  BructerL  Meanwhile 
the  prstorians  at  Rome  chose  Maxentina  imperator,  where- 
upon his  father,  Itfajclnilanua,  reassumed  the  dignity  he  had 
unwillingly  resigned.  The  empire  had  thus  six  rulers,  three 
Augiisti  and  three  Csesars. 

307.  The  Cesar  Beverua,  bavins  been  created  Augustus  by  Gale- 
rius, went  to  Italy  to  attacK  Maxentius,  but  was  deserted  by 

his  soldiers  and  put  to  death  at  Ravenna,    Galerius  appointed  Uoin- 
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Im  co-iegent  and  Anffnstns  in  his  stead,  and  Conatantine  therefore 

aasimied  the  same  title,  so  that  there  were  now  aiz  Auguaii  in  the 

empire. 

310.  In  the  stmggle  that  followed,  the  aged  Mudmianua  was  cap- 
tured in  Massilia  and  put  to  death  by  command  of  Constantino. 
Oalerius  died  of  disease  (311). 

War  between  Maxentius  and  ComtatUme.  The  latter  issued  edicts 
in  favor  of  the  Christians.    Mazentiua  was  defeated  at  Turin 

312.  and  at  Saxa  rubra,  four  miles  from  Rome,  by  Conatantine 
(^Hoc  signo  vinces  /),  and  perished  by  drowning  as  he  attempted 
to  cross  the  Tiber. 

Oonatantina  became  the  protector  of  the  Christians,  but  re- 
muned  up  to  his  death  a  catechumen, 

313.  Alliance  between  Conatantine  and  Uoiniiis,  who  married 
€onstantine[s  sister.  Constantine  took  the  field  against  the 
Franks,  Licinius  M;ainst  Majdmlnua,  who  was  defeated,  and 
killed  himself  in  l^ursus ;  so  that  now 

313-323.  Constantina  and  Idoiniaa  were  the  only  rulers  in  the 
empire,  the  former  in  the  West,  the  latter  m  the  East.  In  314, 
however,  they  were  embroiled  in  conflict.  Licinius,  defeated 
in  two  encounters,  was  obliged  to  cede  lUyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia  to  Constantine. 

323.  Second  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius.  The  latter,  de- 
feated at  Adrianople  and  Chalcedon,  surrendered  in  Nioomedia^ 
and  was  executed  (324)  by  Constantino's  conmiand. 

323-337*     Constantine  (the  Great)  sole  ruler. 

Christianity  recognized  by  the  State  and  favored  at  tho 

expense  of  paganism. 
325.    Fint  general  (cscumenic)  Connoll  of  the  Church  at  Nicaea, 

in  Bitiiynia.  Arianism,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  Arim  (*'A/>ciof), 
formerly  a  presbyter  in  Alexandria,  according  to  which  Christ  was 
not  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  like  nature  only  (tiuaoOvios),  with  God 
the  Father,  was  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius  of  Alexandria, 
according  to  which  Christ  was  of  the  same  nature  (6/ioo6aiot,  consuls 
stanUali^  with  GUnI  the  Father,  was  declared  a  dogma  of  the  Church 
by  the  Sjfmbokan  Niccenum. 
330.    Constantine  selected  Byzantium  (Nova  Roma,  Conatantino- 

polia)  for  the  capital.  The  empire  was  redistricted.  The 
four  great  prefectures,  Oriens,  lUyricum  orientcUe,  Italia,  Gallia,  were 
divided  into  13  dioceses,  these  into  116  provinces.^  New  hierarchy 
of  oflKcials,  7  superior  court  offices.  Council  of  state  (consistoriumprin-' 
cipis).    New  arrangement  of  the  taxes. 

Cruelty  of  Constantine  in  his  familv.  His  eldest  son,  Crispus,  and 
one  of  his  nephews  executed  through  tne  plots  of  his  wife,  Fausta,  who 
was  herself  put  to  death. 

Constantine,  before  his  death,  divided  the  administration  of  the 
empire  among  his  three  sons  as  Augusti,  and  two  nephews  as  Ccesars, 
After  his  death,  in  Bithynia,  the  two  Csesars  were  put  to  death  by 
Constantius.  The  three  sons  of  Constantine  redivided  the  empire  at 
Constantinople. 

^  Kiepert,  Atlas  Antiqum,  Tab.  XIL 
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337-340.     Constantinus  n.  received  the  West  (the  prefec- 
tureg  of  Italia,  GhUiay  and  a  part  of  Africa). 

337-36L     Constantius  received  the  £a8t,  the  prefecture 

Oriens. 
337-950.     CJonstans  received  the  prefectures  of  lUyricum 

orientale  and  a  part  of  Africa. 
Constantius  carried  on  a  long  and  indecisive  war  with  the  Persians. 
Constantinus  II.  attacked  his  brother  Constans,  and  fell  at  Aquileia.  In 
350  Constans  also  died,  so  that  Constantius^  after  the  conquest  of  the 
usurper  Magnentius  (353),  again  united  the  whole  empire.  Julianusy 
a  cousin  of  the  emperor,  who  was  appointed  Csesar,  fought  success- 
fully with  the  Alamanni  and  Ripuarian  Franks,  and  assigned  the 
Saltan  Franks  lands  in  northern  Glaul.  Constantius  died  on  an  expe- 
dition against 

361-363.    Julianus, 

who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  legions.  He  is 
known  as  the  apostate  (apostata),  because  he  was  an  adherent  of  the 
heathen  philosophy  and  abandoned  Christianity,  hoi>ing  to  bring  about 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  heathen  cult,  which  he  wished  restored  in  a 
purified  form.  Julianus  defeated  the  Alamanni  and  the  Franks,  re- 
stored the  fortresses  which  had  been  erected  against  them  along  the 
frontier,  and  defeated  the  Persians  at  Ctesipkon^  but  died  of  a  wound 
on  his  return.    The  soldiers  raised  the  Christian 

363-364.    Jovianus, 

to  the  throne.  He  ceded  the  greaier  part  of  Mesopotamia  to 
the  Persians.  ChrlBtianity  reinstated  in  the  privileges  which  Con- 
stantino had  granted.  After  the  sudden  death  of  Jovianus  the  legions 
raised 

364-375.    Valentinianus  I. 

to  the  throne.    He  appointed  as  co-regent  first  his  brother, 

364-378.    Valens, 

an  Arian,  who  governed  the  East  from  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards,  for  Uie  West,  his  son, 

367-383.    Qratianus, 

who,  upon  his  father's  death,  acknowledged  as  co-regent  for 
the  administration  of  the  West  his  four-year-old  half-brother, 

375-392.    Valentinian  11., 

who  had  been  proclaimed  imperator  by  the  soldiers. 

375*    Beginning  of  the  migrations  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  (p.  170). 

378.    After  the  death  of  Valens  at  Adrianople  in  battle  against  the 
West  Groths,  Gratianus  created  the  heathen 
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379-^95.    Theodosius 

co-regent,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  administration  of  the 
East.  Theodosius  became  a  Christian  after  his  recovery  from  a  severe 
illness,  fought  successfully  against  the  West  Goths,  but  was  obliged 
to  accept  them  as  dUies  (Jcederad)  in  their  abodes  in  Mcssia  and 
Thrace,  Graliamu  fell  in  battle  against  the  imperator  proclaimed 
by  the  legions  in  Britain, 

383-388.    demens  Mazixnus, 

whom  Theodosius  recognized  as  co-regent  under  the  condition 
that  he  should  leave  Italy  in  the  hands  of  the  young  Valentinian  II. 
In  387  Maximus  drove  Valentinian  from  Italy.  He  fled  to  Theodo- 
sius, who,  retumins^  with  him,  captured  Clemens  Maximus  at  Aqui- 
leia,  and  executed  him. 
390.     Insurrection  in  Thessalonica,  cruelly  punished  by  Theodosius 

(7000  executions).    On  this  account  bishop  Ambrosins  of 
MUan,  eight  months  later,  excluded  the  emperor  from  Christian  com- 
munion, until  he  had  done  penance. 
392.     After  the  murder  of  Valentinian  II.  by  Arbogastes,  and  after 

the  new  imperator,  Eugenitia,  whom  Arbogastes  set  up,  had 
39L     fallen  at  Aquileia  in  Imttle  with  Theodosius,  and  Arhogagtes 

had  put  himself  to  death,  the  "orhole  empire  was,  for  the  last 

time,  reunited  under 

384-395.    Theodosius. 

After  his  death  the  division  of  administration  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  section,  which  had  existed  for  a  hundred  years,  became 
a  permanent  diviaion  of  the  empire. 

395-1453.  AroadiuB  received  the  Eaatem  empire,  also 
called  the  Byzantine  or  Grecian  empire.  Imperial 
vicar,  Rufimis.  Capital  Byzantium  or  Constantinople. 
The 

395-476.  Western  empire,  capital  Rorne^  Ravenna  im- 
perial residence  after  402,  under 

995-423.    Honorius. 

Guardian  and  chancellor,  the  Vandal  StiHcho,  murdered  in  408 
by  command  of  Honorius  to  whom  he  had  been  defamed.  After 
the  death  of  Honorius  the  usurper 

424.  Joannes. reigned  for  a  short  time,  but  was  finally  over- 
thrown with  the  assistance  of  the  Eastern  empire  and  the  six- 
ye%r-old 

425-455.    Valentinian  in. 

made  imperator,  the  government  being  conducted  at  first  by 
his  mother  Pladdaj  sister  of  Honorius,  in  his  name.  Valen- 
tinian was  murdered  by 

155.    Petronius  Maximus, 

who  jnarried  Eudoxia^  widow  of  Valentinian,  but  was  killed 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Vandals  (p.  173). 

n 
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The  throne  was  usurped  by 

455-^6.    Avitus 

who  was  soon  deposed  by  Reolmir,  a  military  leader  of  the 
German  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  army.  Redmir  placed  upon 
the  throne 

457-461.    Majorianns, 

whom  he  afterwards  deposed  in  favor  of 

461-465.    Idbius  Severus, 

after  whose  deposition  (?) 
465-467.    Becimir  conducted  the  goyemment  without  the  pretenoe 
of  an  imperial  figure-head  until  467  when  he  placed 

467-472.    Anthemius 

upon  the  throne,  who  was  succeeded  by 

472.  Olybriua 

Becimir  and  his  soTereign  dying  this  year,  the  Eastern  oouii 
interposed  and  placed 

473.  Glycerius 

on  the  ihrone  of  the  West,  who  was  succeeded  by 

473-475.    Julius  Nepos, 

also  by  appointment  of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  In  475 
OresteSf  a  leader  among  the  mercenaries,  placed  his  son 

475-476.    Bomulus  Augustulus 

upon  the  throne,  who,  combining  in  his  name  that  of  Rome's 
first  king  and  first  emperor,  became  the  last  of  the  imperial 
line  in  the  West,  being  deposed  by 

476.    Odovaker    (Odocuxr), 

military  leader  of  the  HeruU  and  Rugii^  who  made  himself 
rtder  (not  king)  of  Italy,  and  was  recognized  by  the  Eastern 
emperor  Zeno  as  patricka  of  Rome  and  pr^ect  of  Italy 

(p.  173). 

$  4.    TEUTONS.    Aryan. 

Geography:  The  Teutonic  race  has  occupied  three  regions  in 
Europe. 

I.  Germany  comprises  Central  Europe,  the  slope  from  the  Alps 
N.  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  roughly  bounded  as  follows :  N.  German 
Ocean^  Baltic  ;  E.  a  vamie  line  indicated  by  the  Vistula^  and  the  Car^ 
pathian  Mis.:  S.  the  -^^of  /  W.  the  Rhine.  This  region  falls  into  three 
physical  diyisions  :  1.  The  broad  and  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  dirided 
mto  the  Swiss  Alps  on  the  W.  and  the  T^rrolese  Alps  on  the  E.,  whose 
deep  valleys  fostered  the  rise  of  small  independent  communities  rp. 
245  ).  Mont  Blanc  (14,748  ft.),  Monte  Rosa,  Jungfrauy  ete..  Lake 
Geneva,  Lake  Constance,  Lake  of  Lucerne  (  Vierwald8t0tte9ee)f  etc.  2. 
A  broad  upland  extending  two  thirds  of  the  w^  from  the  Alps  to  the 
sea,  and'  embracing  the  present  Wikriember^,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Sov* 
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cny,  Saxon  duchieSy  HessBy  etc.  3.  A  low  plain  reaching  to  the  sea, 
and  including  the  present  Holland,  Hanover,  Prussia,  etc.  Modem 
Germany  comprisea  2  aild  3.  The  peninsula  of  Denmark  has  belonged, 
in  historic  times,  politically  to  Scandinayia  and  Germany. 

Through  the  middle  of  Germany  a  range  of  low  mountains  extends 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.  from  the  Jura  in  Brance  to  the  Carpathians  in 
Hungary.  This  range,  known  to  the  Romans  as  Hercynta  siloa,  in- 
cludes the  Jura,  Vosffes,  Schtoarzioald  (Black  Forest)  Taunus,  Thiiringer 
Wald,  Erz  GMrge,  Riesen  Gelnrge,  Sudetes,  and  forms  an  arc  whose 
conTcx  side  is  turned  toward  the  W .  and  N.  The  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube S.  of  this  range,  and  the  depression  on  its  northern  base  extend- 
ing from  the  Lahn  to  the  middle  Elbe  (the  old  commercial  route  be- 
tween Frankfort  o.  M.  and  Leipsic),  are  the  two  natural  roads  which 
nve  the  East  access  to  western  Europe.  Other  mountain  groups  : 
iokemian  Forest,  forming  the  S.E.  border  of  Bohemia,  Harz,  N.  of 
the  Frankfort  road.  Rivers  :  S.  the  Danube,  flowing  into  the  Black 
Sea;  N.  the  Rhine,  with  its  branches  Neckar,  Main,  etc..  Ems, 
Weser,  Elbe,  flowing  into  the  German  Ocean  ;  Oder,  Vistula  fioiHng 
into  the  Baltic. 

The  Roman  provinces  Rastia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  occu- 
pied the  Alps  and  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Germania 
twperior  and  tnferior  were  CroUic  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lpper  and  Lower  Rhine.  To  Germany  proper,  which  was  never  a 
province  of  the  empire,  the  Romans  applied  the  name,  Germania 
magna. 

II.  Scandinavia,  the  great  peninsula  jutting  W.  and  S.  from  the 
north  of  Europe.  It  fafis  into  two  divisions  :  1.  A  rugged,  moun- 
tainous region  on  the  W.,  with  deeply  indented  coasts  (Norway). 
2.  On  the  E.  a  less  mountainous  region  with  numerous  rivers 
flowiog  into  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (Sweden).  The 
southern  part  of  Scandinavia  was  known  to  the  Riomans  under  the 
name  Scandia,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  island. 

m.  The  British  Isles.    See  pp.  36  and  176. 

fithnology :  I.  According  to  the  theory  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of 
the  Airans,  the  Teutonic  migration  followed  the  Celtic  and  preceded 
that  of  the  Slavs.  The  Teutons,  or  Grermans,  appear  to  have  taken 
the  northern  route  and  to  have  first  settled  alongthe  coast,  on  the 
plain,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  plateau,  xhe  valley  of  the 
Danube  and  Bohemia  were  early  occupied  by  Celtic  tribes,  and  it 
was  only  gradually  that  these  were  dispossessed  by  the  invading  Ger- 
mans. Whether  the  Teutons  entered  Germany  in  two  bands,  is  not 
clear  ;  certain  it  is  that  from  a  very  early  time  a  radical  difference 
has  existed  in  lang^ge  and  customs  amon^  the  Germans,  whereby 
they  are  divided  into  High  Germans,  inhabitmg  the  inland  plateau, 
and  Low  Germans,  dwelling  on  the  coast. 

The  Romans  divided  the  Germans  (Germani)^  either  into  two  sec- 
tions, the  Siievi  and  the  non-Suevi  (Ceesar),  or  into  three  branches 
which  were  named  after  the  sons  of  "  Mannus,  the  son  of  the  earth-bom 
god  Tuisco,*'  IstoBvones,  IngoBoones,  Herminones.    The  former  division 

1  11i6  oriicfal  of  this  name  ia  doubtful.  See  the  disputed  passage  in  Taoitnib 
Gtrwumia,  S. 
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is  thought  to  correspond  to  that  of  High  (Suevi)  and  Low  Gremuuis  ; 
the  latter  answers  territorially  to  the  fusions  of  tribes  which  later 
formed  the  FrankSf  Saxons,  and  Thuringians.  Of  the  separate  tribes 
may  be  mentioned:  I.  Non-Suevi:  Istsevones,  UbU,  Usipiiy  Tencteriif 
Sugambri,  Margiy  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  where  we  find  later 
the  Alamanni  and  Ripuartan  Franks;  IngsBTones,  Batavians,  FrU' 
sianSf  Saxonsy  Chauci,  Cimbri,  along  the  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe.  II.  Suevi,  ChaUi,  in  He&sen,  Cherusci  on 
the  Upper  Weser,  Hermunduri  in  Thurinffia,  extending  as  far  as  the 
Danube  (these  three  were  included  under  the  Hemunones),  Maro- 
omanni  in  Bohemia  (see  below),  Quadi  on  the  Danube,  Semnones,  the 
centre  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  loose  political  organization 
of  the  Suevi,  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  Langobardiy  Rugii  in  the 
northeast  toward  the  Vistula,  Bur^mfumea  on  the  Oder,  Guttones 
(later  Goths)  extending  beyond  the  Vistula,  Vandali,  Alani  (?). 

In  Denmark  dwelt  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and  JiOes,  until  the  fifth 
century  A.  D.,  when  a  large  part  of  these  tribes  mimtted  to  England, 
and  their  place  was  taken  by  Danes  from  the  islands  on  the  £. 

II.  8oandinavia  was  occupied  by  Finnish  tribes  (^SiUmes),  from 
the  N.,  and  by  invading  Grermans  fiom  the  S.  at  an  unknown  time  : 
Gautce  (Goths),  Sueones  (Swedes)  in  Sweden  ;  Northmen  in  Norway. 

III.  BritUh  Isles.    See  pp.  36  and  176. 

Religion :  The  religion  of  the  Teutonic  race  was  a  pantheistic 
nature  worship.  I.  QexmauB  :  Beyond  the  unsatisfactory  passages 
in  CfBsar  (^Bell,  GaU.  VI.  21)  and  Tacitus  (Germania  9, 10,  etc.),  aU 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Germans  before  the 
introduction  of  Roman  civilization  and  of  Christianity  is  derived 
by  inference  from  later  sources,  or  from  the  younger  but  much  fuller 
mythology  of  Scandinavia.  Among  the  great  gods  (Ases^  of  the 
Germans  were  :  Woden  (Odin  in  the  north),  the  **  all<ather " ; 
Donar  (^Thor),  his  son,  at  once  the  storm-god,  and  the  god  of  agri- 
culture ;  Zio  or  Thin  (Tyr)  also  a  son  of  Woden,  god  of  war  ;  Fro 
(Freyr),  god  of  love ;  Paltar  (Baldur),  god  of  justice  ;  Nerthoa 
or  Hertha  (Frau  Bertha),  the  earth  ;  E^auwa  (Freya)^  sister  of 
Fro ;  Friga  {Fria\  wife  of  Woden  ;  Helia  (Hel)  goddess  of  the 
lower  regions.  Below  the  Ases  were  the  Giants,  the  Barnes  or  fates, 
the  Walkyres  or  messengers  of  the  gods.  In  the  realm  of  lower 
mythology  the  German  imagination  was  remarkably  fertile.  Fairies, 
cooolds,  elves,  nixes,  abounded,  and  still  live  in  childrens'  tales,  and  the 
many  popular  fancies  which  the  modem  study  of  folk  lore  has  revealed. 

The  Germans  had  no  corporation  of  priests  like  that  of  the  Druids, 
though  the  priests  and  priestesses  of  certain  divinities  stood  in  high 
honor.  Their  worship  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  formal  invocations, 
and  in  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  prisoners  being  often  immolated  to 
Ihe  gods.  Woods  and  trees  were  held  in  special  reverence  and  often 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  worship  beneath  their  branches.  Cer- 
tain days  were  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  certain  deities,  whose 
names  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  (Thiu'sdag),  Wednesday  (Woden'sdag),  Thursday  (ThorV 
dag,  Donnerstag),  Friday  (Freya'sdag).    Some  of  the  cuirtoms  of 
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these  recurring  f estiyities  were  afterwards  impressed  into  the  service 
of  Christianity.  Such  was  the  decoration  of  trees  with  flower- 
wreaths  and  candles,  now  a  part  of  Christmas  rites,^  and  such  the 
colored  eggs  in  a  '*  hare's  nest,"  now  an  Easter  custom,  but  originally 
an  offering  to  some  heathen  divinity.  Divinations  by  flight  of  birds, 
neighing  of  horses,  throwing  sticks,  etc. 

U.  Scandinavia  :  The  Faith  of  the  northern  Teutons  was  one  of 
the  m.o6t  remarkable  of  the  heathen  religions,  and  one  of  the  last  in 
Europe  to  yield  to  Christianity.  After  being  long  transmitted  bv 
hearsay  the  northern  mythology  was  first  committed  to  writing  'tl 
the  poem  of  the  Elder  Edda  in  the  twelfth,  or  as  some  scholars  hold, 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  poem  is  supplemented  by  the  com- 
mentary known  as  the  Younger  Edda,  written  by  Snorri  Sturluson 
(1178-1241). 

In  the  beginning  existed  the  All-Father.  In  chaos  (Ginungaffap) 
he  created  two  worlds,  Niflhemiy  the  ice-world,  in  the  north,  and 
Muspdheinif  the  fire-world,  where  sat  Swi  with  the  flaming  sword, 
in  the  south.  Midway  of  the  two  their  opposing  influences  produced 
the  giant  Ymer,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  evil  race  of  frost- 
giants  {HryTfUhurses),  Ymer  was  fed  by  the  nulk  of  the  cow  Aud' 
humbrOy  who  licked  the  ice-blocks  and  set  free  the  god  Bure,  to  whom 
a  giant's  daughter  bore  tn^e  sons,  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve.  These  three 
alew  Ymerf  in  the  deluge  of  whose  blood  perished  all  the  frost-giants, 
eave  two,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  a  new  race  of  frost-giants.  Of 
the  body  of  Ymer  the  gods  formed  the  universe,  the  earth,  the  sky  and 
the  stars.  Dwarfs  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  After- 
wards the  first  man  and  woman  were  created  from  two  trees. 

The  universe  thus  formed  comprised  nine  worlds.  Of  these  the 
highest  was  Mutpelheinif  in  whose  highest  part  was  Gimle,  the  abode 
of  the  blest.  Below  Muspelheim  was  Asiiheinij  or  Godheim,  where 
dwelt  the  great  gods  (Asa)  in  their  capital,  Asgard,  with  its  lofty 
halls,  the  Surest  of  which  was  Valhal,  the  hall  of  OdhL  Below 
Godheim  was  Mannaheimf  or  Midgard,  the  earth,  a  disk  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean  and  held  together  by  the  MidgardserperU 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  its  tail  between  its  jaws. 
Across  the  ocean  was  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  whose  one 
porpose  was  the  annoyance  of  mankind,  on  which  account  they  were 
perpetually  at  war  with  man's  defenders,  the  gods  of  Grodheim.  Be- 
low  the  earth  was  Helheim,  the  world  of  the  dead,  and,  lowest  of  all, 
Nifihemij  with  the  fountain  Hvergelmer.  Bifroust,  the  bridge  between 
Godheim  and  Mannaheinu  GjaUar-bridge  between  Helheimy  Jotun- 
heim and  the  worlds  above. 

Hiese  worlds  were,  in  the  fancy  of  the  north,  surrounded  and 
united  by  a  mighty  ash-tree,  Yggdranl,  with  three  roots  reaching  to 
Godheimf  Jotunheim,  and  NWiem, 

The  great  gods  were  Odin  and  his  sons :  Thar,  Vcdi,  HaimdaU, 
Vidar,  Scddur,  Braga,  Tyr,  Hddur,  besides  AUer,  Forsete,  and  Nj&rd, 

1  In  Gennany  the  tree  is  simply  decortCed,  the  presents  to  be  exchanged  are 
piled  around  the  support  of  the  tree  or  placed  on  an  adjacent  table.  The  ex' 
change  of  gifts  was  not  a  part  of  the  old  German  custom,  but  isperhans  a  sar* 
tivilof  a  practice  observed  by  the  Bomans  daring  the  Salumalia  (p.  85). 
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FreyTf  sea  gods,  and  Lake.  Of  tbe  eoddeasefl  the  eluef  were  JPHgfOf 
wife  of  Odin,  Frer/jdy  goddess  of  love,  SagcL^  goddess  of  Itistoij. 
Above  all  the  gods  were  the  Nomes,  or  fates.  Below  the  eods  were 
elves,  trolls,  witches,  etc.  flzploits  of  the  gods.  EspeciaUy  famous 
were  the  dealings  of  Thor  with  the  giants.  After  the  creation  fol- 
lowed a  golden  age  when  all  was  well  in  Godheim,  but  after  a  time 
evil  crept  in  personified  as  Loke.  Death  of  BalduVf  killed  UaoiaA 
the  contrivance  of  Lobe  by  his  brother  Hddur  with  a  sprig  of  mistfe- 
toe,  J'riffga  having  bound  all  other  created  things  not  to  hurt  Baldor. 
Lok^s  diildren  were  the  Fenrts-focify  chained  until  the  coming  of 
Ragnaroky  the  Midgard^-serpenty  and  Hel,  Bindine^  of  Loke.  Finally 
comes  the  end  of  the  world,  Ragnaroky  the  Twuight  of  the  Gods. 
Battle  of  the  Asa-gods  with  the  Midgard-serpent,  Loke,  and  the 
Fenris-wolf ,  who  have  broken  their  chains.  The  good  and  the  bad 
aUke  perish  in  the  combat.  Surt  consumes  Yggdrasil  and  the  whole 
world  in  flames.  Vidar,  Vale,  Hddur,  Baldur,  and  the  sons  of  Thor 
survive.    A  new  earth  and  a  new  heaven  are  created. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  Northmen,  all  good  men  and  all  who 
died  in  battle  crossed  over  the  bridge  Bifroust  (the  rainbow)  to 
Valhal,  where  they  spent  their  days  feasting  and  fifi^ting,  until 
Ragnarok  when  they  passed  to  Gimle.  Cowanu  and  evu-doeis  were 
punished  in  Hdheim,  and  after  Ragnarok  in  Naoetrand,^ 

CiTllixatioii :  It  is  probable  that  the  Germans  had  not  completed 
the  transition  from  a  pastoral  to  an  agricultural  people,  when  they 
arrived  in  central  Europe.  They  were  certainly  m  a  low  stage  of 
civilization  when  they  became  known  to  the  Romans,  a  stage  not  un- 
like that  reached  by  the  most  advanced  of  the  American  Indians,  the 
Iroquois.  Cities  were  unknown  to  them  ;  they  seem  to  have  settled 
for  the  most  part  each  individual  apart,  each  tribe  separated  froni 
the  other  by  a  broad  strip  of  mark-land.'  Orders  :  1.  Noblee,  who 
derived  their  descent  from  the  gods,  but  were  entitled  to  no  political 
privileges  because  of  their  nobihty.  2.  Freemeny  that  is,  land-owners, 
men  bom  to  arms,  the  work  upon  whose  land  was  done  by  their 
bondmen;  out  of  tiiis  class  developed  later  the  lower  nobiUtg,  3. 
Freedmen  (litiy  laseen),  or  half-freemen,  renters  bound  to  military 
service,  but  excluded  from  the  ownership  of  land,  from  the  popular 
assembly,  and  from  the  courts.  4.  Servants  or  bondmen,  m  part 
serfs  bound  to  the  soil  (glebes  adscripti),  in  part  actual  slaves.  Tlie 
latter  two  classes  formed  the  majority  of  the  population. 

Custom  of  oomradeship  {gasindi  leudes),  out  of  which  the  feadal 
Bystem  developed  after  the  occupation  of  the  Roman  provinces  and 
the  division  of  land  among  the  JnithfiU  {fideles')y  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  reugion.  Feudid  superior  (suzerain).  Vas- 
sen,  vassals,  or  men ;  fief  (feudum  or  benejicium),  held  on  tenure  of 
service,  distinct  from  aUodwm,  property  in  fee  simple. 

1  The  relation  of  these  myths  to  Christianity,  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
been  influenced  by  acquaintance  with  the  Scnptures,  is  a  subject  of  active  in- 
quiry, but  nothing  can  as  yet  be  said  to  be  definitely  determined.  See  Busse, 
Entttehung  der  NdrdUchen  Gdtier, 

s  Whoever  desires  to  become  involved  in  that  most  hopeless  of  all  historical 
Sueations,  the  social  and  political  organization  of  the  ancient  Germans,  is  r»t 
fsrred  to  Walta,  VerfattungsgetckickU^  where   references  will  be  found. 
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Hiatoiy :  I.  The  date  of  the  first  arriTal  of  Teutons  in  Europe  is 
wholly  unknown.  Pytheas  of  Massalia,  who  visited  the  amber  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  about  360  b.  c,  met  with  Grerman  tribes.  From  that 
time  on  only  the  bare  introduction  of  the  word  Germani  in  the  Roman 
annals  for  226  B.  c.  hints  at  any  knowledge  of  the  Teutons  until  the 
close  of  the  second  century  B.  c,  when  the  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutanes  left  their  homes  at  the  base  of  the  Danish  peninsula  (driven 
from  them  by  a  flood?)  and,  after  humiliating  the  Roman  arms  in 
Gaul,  found  their  death  on  the  fields  of  Aqus  Seztue  and  Vercellse 
(102,  101,  B.  c,  p.  127).  The  terrors  of  the  invasion  died  away, 
but  the  Romans  did  not  come  again  into  contact  with  the  Germans 
until  Cesar's  invasion  of  Gaul  brought  on  a  contest  with  the  Suevian 
prince  Ariovistus  which  ended  in  the  latter's  defeat  (68  b.  c).  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Grermans  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Csesar's  two 
ezpeditiona  across  the  Rhine  (68,  66,  p.  139). 

Under  Augustus,  systematic  attempt  to  subjugate  Germania  magna. 
Conquest  of  Rcetia  and  Noricum  by  Drusus  (16),  of  Pannonia  and 
Vmddieia,  Expeditions  of  Drusus  from  the  Rhine  :  1.  With  the 
fleet  on  the  Ems  (12)  ;  2.  Against  the  Cherusci  on  the  Weser,  foun- 
dation of  the  citadel  Aliso  (11) ;  3.  Along  the  Main  to  the  Werra 
and  Elbe  (9).  Legend  of  the  "  white  woman."  Death  of  Drusus. 
His  successor  Tibenus,  reduced  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe  to  submission  and  began  the  active  construction  of  fortresses 
and  colonies.  The  folly  of  llberius'  successor,  Farttf,  alienated  the 
Germana  and  led  to  revolt.  Under  ArminiuSf  one  of  the  nobles  of  the 
Cherusci,  three  Roman  legions  were  annihilated  in  the  three  days' 
battle  in  the  Teutoburg  forest  ^  (9  a.  d.  ?).  Augustus  gave  up  the 
hope  of  subjugating  the  Germans,  and  later  emperors  did  not  revive  it. 
£iq)editioiis  of  Germanicus  in  revenge  for  the  Teutoburg  massacre,  14, 
16,  16.  Thenceforward  the  Romans  were  contented  with  maintain- 
ing their  borders  against  the  free  tribes,  and  with  colonizing  the 
land  south  of  the  Mtun  and  the  Danube.  Line  of  fortifications  from 
AMcJuifferUmrg,  on  the  Main,  to  Reaensbtarg,  on  the  Danube  (Pfahl- 
arabenf  Teufdsmauer\  Along  this  Ime  Roman  soldiers  were  settled  on 
land  for  the  rent  of  which  thev  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce,  hence 
agri  decumates.  Foundation  of  colonies  :  Curia  RaAorwn  (Chur)  in 
Rietia  ;  Juoenum  (Salsburff^  in  Noricum  ;  Vindobonum  (Vienna^  in 
Pannonia ;  Augwita  Vinddtcarum  (Augsburg),  Castra  regina  (Re- 
gensburg)  in  Vindelicia.  Active  intercourse  between  Rome  and  Ge^ 
many.  Germans  served  both  as  privates  and  as  officers  in  the  Roman 
army  (so  Arminita).    Traffic  in  amber. 

Of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  free  Germans  we  are  but  scantily 
informed.  In  the  first  century  B.  c.  a  portion  of  the  Hermundurif  the 
Marcomannif  had  invaded  Bdienda,  dnven  out  the  Celtic  Boii  (wh«> 
took  refuge  in  Pannonia,  where  they  were  gradually  exterminated  by 
the  Roman  arms)  and  established  a  state  which,  under  Marh(K^ 
{Maroboduus),  grew  to  formidable  proportions.  Intended  expedi- 
tion of  Tiberius  against  Marbod  frustrated  by  the  Pannonian  revolt 
(8).  Feuds  between  the  Grerman  tribes  fostered  by  the  Romans, 
ilrmmtttf  expelled  Marbod  from  his  kingdom,  but  was  himself  mur- 

^  The  locality  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
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dered  under  suspicion  of  aiming  at  supreme  power.  The  Cheruscij 
Hermunduri  and  Bruderi  were  nearly  exterminated  in  internecine 
strife.  Revolt  of  the  Batavians  unaer  Civilis  (p.  151).  War  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  with  the  Marcomanni  (p.  154). 

In  process  of  time  a  change  came  over  the  political  organization  of 
the  Germans.  The  multitude  of  small  tribes  disappeared  and  we 
find  in  their  stead  a  smaller  number  of  more  extensive  tribes.  At  the 
same  time  the  Slavs  began  to  press  upon  the  eastern  Grermans  and 
urge  them  westward.  The  Germans  increased  in  power  and  popula- 
tion, and  became  better  and  better  trained  in  the  arts  of  war  and 
political  intrigue  as  they  came  more  and  more  into  intimate  connec- 
tion with  Rome.  The  provincial  armies  were  largely  German  ;  Grer- 
man  officers  rose  to  high  distinction  and  great  influence  in  Rome. 
So  Rome  grew  weaker  and  her  foes  stronger  until  at  last  the  im- 
pulse of  the  invading  Huns  in  the  east  set  aU  the  tribes  in  motion. 

II.  Scandinavia :  Northern  annalists  present  an  historical  Odin, 
probably  no  less  mythical  than  Odin  the  god.  According  to  these 
tales  (which,  like  some  other  mythical  history,  may  have  fteaJter  his- 
torical value  than  the  present  credits  them  with),  Odm  was  the 
leader  of  the  Asas  who  dwelt  in  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian.  Attracted  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Mithridates,  he  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Pompeius.  He  conducted  the  Asas 
westward  to  Scandinavia  where  he  subdued  Denmark,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  gave  these  countries  to  his  sons  ;  Denmark  to  Skfoldy 
Sweden  to  Yngave^  Norway  to  Seeming,  Odin  ended  his  days  in 
Sweden. 

The  history  of  Scandinavia  as  far  as  ascertained  belongs  to  the 
next  period,  and  will  be  found  on  page  207. 

III.  British  Isles.  For  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  invasion  of 
England  see  p.  176. 

S  6.    SLAVS  AND  LITHUANUNS.    Aryan. 

These  closely  related  peoples  belong  to  the  northern  branch  of  the 
European  Aryans,  and  their  westward  migration  followed  that  of  the 
Teutons. 

The  Slavs  were  known  to  the  late  Roman  geog^phers  under  the 
name  VenedoB  (hence  Wends)  as  inhabiting  Qie  region  beyond  the 
Vistula,  which  bore  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia,  from  the  nomadic 
Sarmatians  who  inhabited  it,  interspersed  with  the  Slavs,  from  whom 
they  differed  in  language  and  descent. 

In  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  the  Slavs  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Don. 
They  dwelt  in  the  steppes  of  Russia  as  far  north  as  Novgorod  on  the 
Volga,  and  their  westernmost  limit  lay  between  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Slavs  began  to  extend  them- 
selves south  and  west,  a  movement  which  resulted  in  the  permanent 
occupation  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  while  their 
settlement  extended  east  to  Tyrol.  In  623  a.  d.  temporary  formation 
of  a  Slavic  monarchy  of  great  extent  under  Samo  in  Bohemia,  which 
endured  thirty-five  years.  The  conquests  of  the  Slavs  came  to  an 
end  with  the  seventh  century,  and  the  separate  kingdoms  of  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Russia,  were  gradually  formed. 


\J 
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Of  the  rellgioii  of  the  Slavs  little  is  known  with  certainty,  owing 
to  the  diversity  of  nomenclature  among  the  various  divisions  of  this 
wide-spread  people,  and  to  the  lack  of  trustworthy  authorities.  Among 
the  Slavs  of  the  Baltic,  who  had  a  class  of  priests  and  btiilt  temples, 
occur  the  names  Svatovit  or  SvarUomt^  god  of  light  or  of  the  air,  with 
a  temple  at  Arkona ;  Triglathf  the  three-headed  god,  worshipped  in 
Pomerania  (Stettin)  ;  Radigost^  Rugevit  or  Ranauit  (in  Kiigen), 
Jarocitj  all  gods  of  war ;  Zcemeboh,  "  the  black  god,"  an  evil  deity.  * 
The  Russians  worshipped  Khors,  Volas,  or  Veles,  god  of  the  herds 
(St.  Blaise)  ;  KoupalOf  god  of  the  harvest ;  Jaryhf  ^>d  of  generation  ; 
Stribog,  god  of  the  winds  ;  Ladot  goddess  of  love  and  passion.  The 
gods  were  worshipped  by  offerings  of  fruit  and  animals,  seldom  by 
human  sacrifices. 

The  Slavs  were  a  pastoral  and  agricultural  people.  All  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  distnot  were  kinsmen,  bearing  a  common  name,  liv- 
ing under  the  rule  of  an  elected  elder,  and  holding  property  in  com- 
mon. A  union  of  such  districts  formed  a  tribe ;  a  union  of  tribes 
formed  a  people. 

The  IdthnaniaxiB  play  no  part  in  history  before  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  the  wider  sense  the  name  includes  the  Letts  and  the 
ancient  Prussians,  who  were  known  to  the  Romans  as  JEstui.  In  the 
narrower  sense  it  is  limited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between 
the  Memel  and  the  Finnish  Esthonians. 


IL   MEDIAEVAL  HISTORY. 


FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
TRIBES  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  VERDUN^  (375-843). 

§  1.    MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  PEOPLES. 

HabitatioiiB  of  the  Ghermanio  tribes  in  the  fourth  oentnry  a.  d, 

Alani,  whose  Grerman  desoent  is,  however,  not  certain,  on  the  lowev 
Volga ;  East  Goths  in  southern  Russia ;  West  Goths  in  Dacia  (eastern 
Hun^rary,  Roumania);  Vandals  in  Pannonia  (sotUhtoestem  Hungary); 
Suevi  in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria;  Burffundians  on  the  Neckas 
and  the  Rhine,  with  Worms  as  their  capital  (compare  p.  164);  Alor 
manni  (or  Alemanni)  on  the  Rhine,  between  tne  Main  and  the  Alps, 
partly  along  the  Roman  boundary  wall  (agri  decumates);  Ripuanan 
jFranks  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Rhine  (caj^ital  at  Cohnia  Agrip- 
pina);  Salic  Franks  on  the  mouths  of  the  Rhme  (in  Meergau^  ''dis- 
trict on  the  sea,"  the  Merutoe,  hence  Merowingians  ;)  ^  Saxons  from 
the  £lbe  almost  to  the  Rhine  ;  Thuringians  south  of  the  Saxons ;  Lar^ 
gobards  on  the  lower  Elbe. 

The  peoples  which  appear  in  the  so-called  migrations  of  the  peoples 
were  generally  heterogeneous  armed  bands  under  the  conoimand  of  a 
leader  or  king  chosen  for  his  military  prowess  (Heerkdnig). 

375.    Beginning  of  the  migration  of  the  Teutonio 
tribes. 

Period  of  migratioiui  and  Invasions. 

The  Huns,  a  Mongolian  race,  crossed  the  Volga. 

Hie  Huns,  joined  by  the  Alani,  whom  they  had  defeated,  fell  upon 
the  £a8t  Groths  (Kinc^  Ermanaric  or  Hermanric,  of  the  fainily 
of  the  Amali),  and,  m  union  with  these,  upon  the  West  Groths. 

That  part  of  the  West  Gothic  race  which  had  remained  heathen 
took  refuge  in  the  Carpathians ;  the  Christians,'  and  those  who 

1  Aaimann,  Geschichte  dea  Mittelalters,  2d  edition,  by  ID.  Meyer. 

*  According  to  other  Rcholare  the  name  was  a  patroh}inic. 

*  A  Gothic  bishop  (Theophilus)  took  part  in  the  council  of  Nic«a  (SS5). 
-Wulflla  (Ulfilas),  bishop  of  the  West  Goths  (348-381),  tranaUtor  of  the  Bibl«; 
cf.  J>ahn,  Die  Kdnige  der  Germanenf  Yl.  41. 
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were  just  on  the  point  of  accepting  Christianity  (in  the  form 
of  Ananism),  were  allotted  habitations  in  Mcesia  by  the  em- 
peror VcUens,  Disputes  with  the  Roman  ofiBcials  at  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Danube  (Fridigem,  leader  of  the  West  Goths)  led 
to  war,  and  the  Goths  advanced,  ravaging  as  they  went. 

378.    Battle  of  Adrianople.  Yalens  defeated  and  skin.  His 
successor,  Theodosius,  made  peace  with  the  West  Goths,  who, 
for  pay  and  the  jift  of  a  dwelling-place,  were  to  protect  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  Empire  asjiederati, 
Alarlo,  leader  of  the  West  Goths,  belonging  to  the  familv  of  the 
Balihi  (L  e.  *'  bold  '*)  enraged  at  not  receiving  pav  from  Arcaaivs,  laid 
waste  Macedonia,  Blyria,  and  Greece  (395^,  and  advanced  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Stilicho,  magisler  uiriusoue  mUttke  of  the  Western  Empire 
(p.  161),  came  to  the  assistance  of  tne  Eastern  court.    Landing  with 
an  army  at  Corinth  he  surrounded  the  West  Goths,  but  allowed  them 
to  escape.    Alaric  went  to  lUyria,  and  compelled  the  court  at  Byzan- 
tium to  recognize  him  as  dtas  in  lllyricum  orientale. 

401.  Alario'a  first  invasion  of  Italy.  After  a  victory  at  AquUeia 
he  crossed  the  Po.  Stilicho  hastened  from  Rsetia  to  meet 
him. 

402.  Drawn  batUe  at  PoUentia.  Alaric  made  another  attempt  to 
advance  southward,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to  lUyna  by 
disease,  himger,  and  desertion. 

404-406.  German  bands  under  Radagais  invaded  Italy,  but  wer« 
defeated  by  Stilicho  at  Fctsukc,  and  annihilated  by  continued 
fighting  and  by  hunger. 

406-409.  Bands  of  Vandala,  Suevl,  and  Alani  left  the  regions 
along  the  Danube,  crossed  the  Rhine,  sustained  great  loss  in 
contests  with  the  Franks,  and  finally  (409)  invaded  Spain. 

Fonndation  of  Tentonlo  monarobies  in  Roman  territory. 

The  Salian  Franks  gradually  occupied  northern  Gaul.    The 
Bnrgnndiana  settled  (406-413)  on  the  middle  Rhine  (Worms), 
406.    Stilicho  murdered  by  the*  command  of  the  emperor  Honorius 
(p.  161). 
Alario'a  second  invasion  of  Italy.    He  besieged  Rome,  but  retired 
on  receipt  of  a  ransom.    The  court  at  Ravenna  refusing  to  grant 
Alaric's  request  that  the  Goths  should  be  assigned  lands  for  a  per- 
manent settlement  in  northern  Italy,  Alario  again  advanced  upon 
Rome,  and  forced  the  senate  to  appoint  AUaluSf  prefect  of  the  city, 
emperor.     Alario  besieged  Honorius  in  Eavenna  without  success, 
onarreUed  with  Attalus,  whom  he  deposed,  and  advanced  for  the  third 
time  upon  Rome. 

410*  Capture  and  seydk  of  Borne  by  Alaric.  Alaric  went 
to  Lower  Italv  with  the  intention  of  crossing  to  Sicily,  and 
thence  to  Africa,  but  died  at  the  close  of  410,  at  Cosema,  and 
was  buried  beneath  the  Busento. 

410-415.  Athaolf,  brother  of  Alaric's  wife,  led  the  West  Groths  to 
Gaul,  though  whether  in  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  with  Honorius 
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to  resist  the  Romans,  who  had  forced  their  way  into  the  provinoe,  or 
of  his  own  accord,  is  uncertain.  He  carried  with  him  tne  sister  of 
Honorius,  who  was  detained  as  a  hostage  in  the  Gothic  camp,  and  mar- 
ried her  in  Narbonne  (414).  The  proposed  treaty  with  the  imperial 
court  was  not,  however,  concluded.  Athaulf,  hard  pressed  by  the  im- 
perial genersd  ConstantiuSy  went  to  SiMiin,  conquered  BarceUma,  and 
was  murdered  (415).     After  the  murder  of  his  successor,  Sigricy 

415-419.  Walja  became  king  of  the  West  Goths.  He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Honorius,  and  fought  for  Rome  against  Vandala, 
Alani,  and  Suevi.  He  received  a  nant  of  southern  Gaul  under 
Roman  supremacy.     Walja  was  the  founder  of  the 

415-507.  West  Gothic  (Visigrothio)  kingdom  of  To- 
losa,  with  its  capital  at  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  which  soon  became 
independeut.^ 

429.  King  Genserlo  {Gfeiseric)  conducted  the  Vandals  and  a  portion 
of  the  Alani  to  Africa,  at  the  invitation,  as  the  story  goes,^  of  the 
Roman  governor  Bonifacius,  The  latter  was  slandered  at  court 
by  AetiuSf  and  accused  of  treason,  but,  makins'  his  peace  with 
Placidia,  the  mother  and  guardian  of  the  Emperor  Valeria 
tinian  111.,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  Genseric,  who, 
after  a  short  peace  with  the  Romans  (435),  conquered  Car- 
thage (439). 

429-534.  Kingrdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Capital, 
Carthage  {S.  AitgustiniLs,  bishop  of  Hippo  Regius  t430). 

440.  The  Vandals,  having  created  a  great  naval  power,  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  lower  Italy,  by  their  fleets. 

443.  The  Burgundians  settled  on  the  upper  Rhdne  and  on  the 

Sadne  ;  the  Alamanni  extended  themselves  over  the  Roman 

province  of  Germania  superior   (hence    called   Alsace),  and 

also  occupied  a  part  of  Switzerland,  east  of  the  Burgundian 

•territory. 

449.  The  Angles  and  Saacons,  long  known  as  pirates  alon^  the 
coasts  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  having  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Flanders  {litus  Saxonicum  ^),  were  called  in  by  the  Brii" 
onSf  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from  Britain, 
to  assist  them  in  repelling  the  robber  trioes  of  the  north- 
em  mountains,  the  Picts  and  Scots.  The  Saxons  and  Angles 
crossed  to  Britain  (according  to  tradition,  the  first  bands  were 
led  by  Hengist  and  Horsa),  and  founded  in  the  course  of  time 
8  states:  Kentf  Sussex,  tVessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia, 
Deira,  Bemicia,  The  last  two  were  later  united  to  form 
Northumbria  (north  of  the  Humber);  hence  the  number  of 
states  was  then  7  (heptarchy). 
The  Britons    for  the  most  part  migrated  to  Wales,  and  to  Ar* 

morica  in  Graul,  which  was  hence  called  Bretagne  (Brittany). 
For  the  details  of  the  settlements,  see  p.  176. 

I  Cf.  Dahn,  Die  Kdnige  der  Germanen,  Pt.  V. 
^  This  in  denied  by  the  more  recent  authorities. 

II  See,  however,  p.  38. 
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451.  AttUa  (Eizel,  <<  Scourge  of  God  "),  king  of  the  Huns  (in  hia 

train  armed  bands  of  Germanic  peoples,  whom  he  had  sub- 

Scted,  Eaxt  GothSy  Gepidctj  etc.),  invaded  and  ravaged  Gaul, 
e  besieged  Orleans  in  vain. 

Battle  on  the  Catalaimian  fields  (near  Chdlong-sur-Mame;  the 
battle-field  itself  was  at  Troyes).  Attila  defeated  by  AetLua, 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  small  district  around  Lutetia,  which 
alone  remained  in  possession  of  the  Romans,  and  the  West 
Goths  (with  the  aid  of  auxiliaries  from  the  Franks^  Burgundians, 
etc.).     Theodoric  /.,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  fell  in  the  battle. 

452.  Attila  went  to  Italy,  destroyed  Aquileia.    Venioe  founded 

by  Italian  fugitives.  Rome  saved  by  Bishop  Leo  (?). 
After  the  death  of  Attila  (453)  the  monarchy  of  the 
Huns  fell  asunder. 

Not  only  the  Gtonnan  tribes  which  had  been  subjugated  by  the 
Huns  became  free  (the  Crepidce  were  the  first  to  shake  off  the  yoke) ; 
the  Slavic  peoples  also  regained  their  liberty.  During  the  following 
centuries  these  latter  tribes  extended  themselves  throuirhout  the  east- 
en.  part- of  Geruumy. 

455.   Rome,  after  the  murder  of  Valentinian  HI.,  by  MaximuSf 
plundered  for  14  days  by  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  called  in 
Dy  Badozia,  widow  of  Valentinian. 
The  Vandals  controlled  the  entire  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  far 
as  Cyrene,  and  the  islands  of  the  western  Mediterranean. 

476.  Odovakar  (Odoacer),  leader  of  Herulian  and  other 
Grerman  bands  in  the  pay  of  Rome,  became  ruler  in 
Italy,  after  the  deposition  of  the  last  emperor  of  the 
West  (p.  162). 

There  ¥ras  no  oonquest  of  the  western  empire  by  Odovakar,  but 
the  line  of  Emperors  in  the  West  came  to  an  end  in  consequence 
of  domestic  revolution,  and  thereby  the  last  bond  was  broken  which  had 
united  the  provinces,  long  since  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  who, 
however,  haid  usually  nominally  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperator  or  Augustus  in  Ravenna. 

486.  Batde  of  Soissons.  The  Merowingian  Chlodwigr 
(Chlodowech,  Clovis,  481-511),  leader  of  the  Sedic 
Franks,  defeated  the  Roman  governor  Bya^ius,  the 
successor  of  Aetius. 

IBCixiffdom  of  the  Franks  in  northern  Graul.  Chlodwi^ 
by  cruelty  and  deceit  made  himself  sole  ruler  of  all 
the  Franks. 

496.  Victory  of  Chlodwig  over  the  Alamannl  (not  at  Tolbiacum 
or  Zdlpich).^  Conversion  of  Chlodwig  and  the  Franks  to 
GSathoUo    ChrlBtianity.    Chlodwig  ^ptized  by  Remigius^ 

1  Aasmann,  I.  53. 
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bishop  of  Rheims  (Mitis  depone  coUa  Siffomber,  adora  quod 
incendisti,  incende  quod  ador<isti), 

493.  Theodorio  the  Great  (493-526),  after  having  de- 
feated Odovakar,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war  since 
489,  founded  the 

493-555.  Kingdom  of  the  East  Gk>th8  (Ostrogoths)  in 
Italy. 

Residence  Ravenna,  at  times  Verona,  hence  in  the  hero  romances  : 
Dietrich  von  Bsm,     CasHiodorus,  historian.     Boethius  (de  con 
golatione  philosophice),  and  Syuimachus,  executed  (525). 
500.  Chlodwig,  king  of  tiie  Franks,  attacked  the  Bur&^dians,  to 
revenge  himself  on  Gundobad,  the  uncle  of  his  wife  ChloiUde^ 
for  the  murder  of  her  father,  defeated  them  at  Dijon,  and 
made  them  tributary  to  the  Franks. 
507.  Chlodwig  defeated  the  West  Goths  at  Vouill^,  or  Voulon,^ 
on  the   Clain,  a  branch  of  the   Vienne,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers. 

The  West  Goths,  assisted  by  the  East  Goths,  defeated  the  Franks 
at  Aries,  and  maintained  their  control  of  Septimania  (the  coast  be- 
tween the  Rhdne  and  Pyrenees). 

Theodoric  the  Great  united  a  part  of  southern  Gaul  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  East  Groths,  and  undertook  the  government  of  that  part 
which  the  West  Goths  retained,  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  that  people,  as  the  guardian  of  their  king,  his  grandson  Ama- 
lario,  a  minor  (son  of  Alaric  IL),  and  retained  it  till  his  death  (526), 
which  first  severed  the  connection  of  the  two  Gothic  kingdoms. 

507  (526)-711.  West  Gothic  (Visigothic)  Kingdom  in 
Spain,  with  its  capital  at  Toledo. 

526.  After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  his  daughter  AmalagvfUha  be- 
came regent  in  the  East  Gothic  kingdom  for  her  son  Atkalaric^ 
The  latter  died  young  (534),  and  his  mother  associated  with 
herself  as  co-regent  her  cousin  Theodahad  (Theodat),  who 
murdered  her,  thereby  causing 

535-555.  War  between  the  East  Goths  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

533-534.  Belisarius,  general  of  Justinian,  Emperor  of  the 
East  (527-565),  destroyed  the  Vandal  power  in  Africa. 

Decay  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  after  the  death  of 
Grenseric  (477).  Hilderio  deposed  by  Gelimer,  whom  Beli- 
sarius captured. 

Brilliant  campaign  of  Belisarius  against  Vitiges,  king  of  the 
540.     East  Goths,  whom  he  carried  captive  to  Constantinople. 

Belisarius,  after  he  had  declined  the  Italian  crown,  offered 
him  by  the  East  Goths,  was  dispatched  by  Justinian  against 
the  Persians, 

During  his  absence  the    East  Goths,  under  their  new 
Totila,  reconquered  the  greater  part  of  Italy. 

1  Sahn,  Die  Kdnigt  d.  Germ,  V.  109. 
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544r^9.  Belisarius,  sent  again  to  Italy,  fought  with  varying  buo- 
cesa,  but  with  increasing  fame,  against  Totila.  He  recaptured 
Rome.  After  Belisarius  had  been  again  recalled,  Rome  was  a 
second  time  taken  by  Totila. 

552.  Narsas,  the  successor  of  Belisarius,  defeated  Totila  at  Tagina 

or  Busta  GaUonan.    Totila  fell  on  the  field. 

553.  The  last  Idnf  of  the  East  Goths,  Tefa,  fell  in  the  battle  of 

Mon$  ladantu  (near  Vesuvius), 
655.  Nareas  destroyed  the  kingdom  of   the  £ast  Goths.      Ez- 
arohate. 

668-'774.  Kingdom  of  the  Langobards  (Lombards)  in 
lUdy.  Alboin. 

Alboin,  with  the  help  of  the  Avars  (on  the  lower  Danube),  de- 
stroyed the  kingdom  of  the  Gepidas  and  married  Rosamunda,  the 
daoffhter  of  the  king  of  the  Gepid».  At  the  head  of  his  Lanfo- 
baras,  with  the  aid  of  Saxons  and  Slavs,  he  conquered  Italy  as  far 
south  as  the  Tiber.  Capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Langobards, 
Pavia  (Papia).  The  Ltuigobards  conquered  almost  the  entire  Ex- 
archate of  tne  Byzantines,  who  retained  only  Venice,  Ravenna,  Naples, 
and  Calabria.  Rome  (ducattis  Ramoi)  became  gradually  iudepeu- 
dent  under  its  bishops.  (Patrinumium  Petri,) 

After  Alboin  had  been  murdered  by  Rosamund,  because,  as  the 
story  goes,  he  attempted,  during  a  carouse,  to  force  her  to  drink 
from  her  father's  skull,  his  successor  Cleph  pushed  his  conquests  to 
lower  Italy,  where  independent  Langobardian  duchies,  like  Bene- 
ventnm,  were  established.  After  an  interregnum  of  ten  years  his 
son  Antharl  was  recognized  as  king.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
wife,  TKeodelinde,  a  Bavarian  princess,  the  conversion  of  the  Lango- 
bards to  Christianity  was  begun. 

Among  the  successors  of  Authari  the  following  deserve  mention  : 
Rothari,  in  whose  reign  the  famous  code  of  laws  of  the  Langobards 
appeared  (644)  ;  Grfinoald,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  violently 
usurped  the  throne  and  completed  the  conversion  of  Uie  Langobards  ; 
Untprand  (717-744),  who  made  further  additions  to  the  code  of 
the  Langobards;  and  Alstolf  (750-756),  whose  attempt  to  conquer 
Rome  was  frustrated  by  Plpln,  king  of  the  Franks  (p.  184). 

585.  Kingdom  of  the  Suevi  in  Spain  united  with  that  of  the  West 
Goths,  who,  like  all  the  barbarians  that  had  adopted  Arianism, 
were  converted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  (587). 

590-604.  Ghregory  I.  (the  Great),  bishop  of  Rome.  Beginning  of 
the  Papacy  (Pipa,  Udmrat,  i.  e.  father,  formerly  the  title  of 
every  Christian  Ushop,  soon  applied  exclusively  to  the  succes- 
sor of  St,  Peter), 
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§  2.    TEUTONIC  KINGDOMS  IN  BRITAIN. 

From  the  first  invasions  to  the  supremacy  of  Ecgberht 

449  (?)-828. 

Roman  Britain. 

Politioal  diTisions:  1.  Britannia  prima,  S.  of  the  Thames  and 
the  Severn  (Cantii,  Regni,  Beige,  Atrebates,  Durotriges,  Dnmnonii). 
2.  Britannia  secunda,  Wales  (Silures,  Demetse,  Ordovices).  3.  Flavia 
Coesariensis,  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  and  Homber  (Trmobantesy 
Caytieuchlani,  Iceni,  Dobuni,  Coiitavi,  Cornavii).  4.  MaxinwL  CcBsa- 
riensis,  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tyne  (Parisii,  Brigantes).  5. 
VaUntia,  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Forth  (Otadeni,  Gadeni,  Selgovie, 
Novantse). 

Fortifications.:  In  the  N.  wall  of  Agricda  (81)  or  Lollins  Urbi- 
cus,  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  ;  wall  of  Hadrian  (122) 
between  the  Solway  Frith  and  a  point  on  the  opposite  coast  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  (replaced  in  the  third  century  by  the  wall  of  Sevenis). 
In  the  S.  the  strongholds  Burgh  Castle,  Reculver,  Richborough,  Lyni- 
ne,  Peveusey,  along  the  Saxon  shore.     (Compare  the  Cinque  Ports.) 

Towns  :  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  Glevum  (Gloucester),  Zin- 
dum  (Lincoln),  Deva  (Chester),  Bburacnm  (York),  Londlninm 
(London). 

RoadB  :  Watling  Street  from  Kent  to  the  Forth,  Hermxn  Street  from 
Sussex  coast  to  Humber,  Foss  Way  from  Cornwall  to  Lincoln,  Ikenild 
Street  from  Caistor  to  Dorchester.^ 

The  Teutonic  Invaders. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  (about  410)  the  Brit- 
ons suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  (Iri^)  on  the 
W.  and  the  Picts  (Gaels)  on  the  N.,  which  they  resistea  unaided  for 
several  decades.  About  the  middle  of  the  fiftii  century  the  Britons 
were  overwhelmed  from  another  quarter.  Bands  of  Low  Germans 
from  the  coast  of  Europe,  west  of  the  Baltic,  whose  piratical  expedi- 
tions had  long  been  the  terror  of  southeastern  Britam,  began  to  set- 
tle in  the  island  and  conquer  themselves  homes  and  kingdoms.  That 
they  came  at  first  to  aid  the  Britons  against  their  other  foes  is  not 
impossible  ;  but  little  faith,  however,  can  be  placed  in  the  stoiy  of 
Vortigem  and  Rowena. 

The  invaders  came  principally  from  three  Teutonic  tribes  :  Juteo^ 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Denmark  (Jutland)  ;  Angles  or  XSn- 
gle  from  modem  Schleswig,  south  of  the  Jutes;  Bazons,  a  more  nn- 
merous  people,  living  south  of  Schlestcig  along  the  Elbe  and  westward 
on  the  coast.  Of  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  only  a  portion  emigrated ;  the 
Angles  seem  to  have  gone  en  masse. 

Religion  :  The  new  settlers  were  pagans,  sharing  the  faith  of  the 

I  Q-oeen.  Th<»  morp  usual  but  inoorrfct  routes  as^ti^ned  these  roads  are: 
WntUnq,  K«'nt  to  <*aniicr"n  Kay;  liennin.  St.  Davids  to  Southampton ;  /"«*», 
(Virnwall  lo  Lincoln;  JUnilil.^t.  DaviilH  to  Tynemoulh.  See  S earth,  Uumuii 
Britain,  p.  116. 
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continental  Germans  (p.  164).  Each  man  was  priest  in  bis  honsehold, 
and  political  rulers  exercised  also  priestly  functions  for  the  regions 
under  their  control. 

Civilisation  :  The  invaders  were  rude  warriors,  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  but  fond  of  the  hunt  and  still  more  fond  of  war.  They  settled 
in  villages,  the  dwellers  in  each  village  being  kinsmen,  who  often  gave 
their  family  name  to  the  place  of  their  iu)ode.  In  each  viUage  all 
were  united  by  a  bond  of  mutual  protection  and  responsibility.  Around 
the  house-lots  and  garden-plots,  which  were  for  the  most  part  practi- 
cally private  property,  extended  the  conmion  land,  the  **  mark,  com- 
prising tilled  land,  i>asture  and  woodland,  which  also  served  to  isolate 
one  village  from  another.  The  people  were  divided  into  four  orders: 
atfael,  nobles  ;  oeorl,  free  landowners  ;  laeta,  tenants  owin^  service 
to  their  landlords  ;  slaves,  generally  captives  taken  in  war.  Whether 
either  of  the  invading  tribes  were  under  kings  at  home  is  unknown  ; 
their  leaders  during  the  invasion  were  war-cniefs,  ealdormen,  whose 
power  was  frequenuy  prolonged  and  concentrated  by  the  military  ne- 
cessities of  their  new  conditions,  until  it  became  royal  and  they  took 
the  title  of  king.  Each  village  had  its  governor  and  its  council,  the 
latter  composed  of  aU  freemen  in  the  viUage  ;  each  agg^gate  of  vil- 
lages (the  hundred)  liad  its  governor  and  council ;  the  aggregate  of 
hundreds  which  made  up  the  tribe  had  its  king  and  its  great  council 
(iffitan),  which  elected  the  king,  jgenerally  out  of  some  one  noble  fam-> 
uv,  and  was  consulted  by  him.  The  witan  was  in  theory  composed  of 
ail  freemen  in  the  tribe,  but  it  soon  became  practically  limited  to  the 
more  wealthy  and  powerful  among  them.  Each  ealdorman,  perhaps 
every  man  of  note,  had  a  personal  following  of  companions  (thegns), 
who  had  devoted  themselves  to  his  service  and  were  supported  by 
him.  The  development  of  monarchy  caused  a  corresponding  develop- 
ment of  this  institution.  Powerful  men  were  proud  to  be  thegns  of 
the  king,  and  thus  the  number  and  power  of  the  king's  military  house- 
hold constantly  increased. 

Jntes  (Kent). 

449  (?).i  Landing  of  the  chiefs  Hengist  and  Horsa  in  Thanet 
(then  an  isuuid\  Gradual  conquest  of  the  country  betweei^ 
the  Thamei  and  the  Andredstoeald  (p.  36).  East  and  West 
Kent. 

South  Saxons  (Sussex).  * 

477.  jEUe,  a  Saxon  ealderman,  with  his  sons  Cymen,  WUncmg,  and 
Ctsso,  landed  at  Cissanceaster  and  conquered  the  region  S.  of 
the  Aiidredsweald. 

491.  Storm  of  Anderida.    Massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

1  The  date  is  rarioasly  given,  but  449  is  the  vcar  most  commonly  tccepted. 
I  have  followed  thronnrliout  the  conservalive  scholars.  The  ultra-skepticism 
which  would  limit  our  knowledge  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  in  BnUin  to 
what  can  be  iruessed  from  the  condition  of  thin^  there  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
ceoturies  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  hypercriticism. 

12 
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WMt  Saxons  (Wesaez). 

A  more  important  settlement  was  that  began  by  the  Saxons, 

under  the  ealdormen 
496.  Cerdio  and  Cynrio,  on  the  sonthem  coast,  W.  of  the  Andreds- 

weald.    The  formation  of  the  country  directed  their  line  of 

extension  W.  and  N.,  thus  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the 

great  body  of  western  Cymry. 
517.  Cerdio  and  Cynric  assumed  the  royal  title. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  sixth  century  the 
Saxon  advance  was  so  sternly  checked  that  fifty  years  elapsed  before 
it  was  again  resumed.  Battle  of  Mom  Badonicus  (520).  The  Cym- 
ric traditions  of  Arthur,^  king  of  the  Silure^,  to  whom  this  repulse 
of  the  pagan  invaders  is  attributed,  are  probably  founded  in  truth. 

^^^ric  (534-556)  conquered  modem  Berkshire.  Cea^vlin  (656- 
591  [3])  raised  Wessex  to  such  power  that  later  years  entitled  him 
the  second  Bretwalda  of  Britain  (the  first  being  ^lle).  The  meaning 
of  this  title  is  not  clear.    By  the 

577.  Battle  of  Deorhaxn  Ceawlin  extended  his  power  to  the  Severn 
and  separated  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (^Ikvraint)  from  those 
of  West  Wales. 

Baat  Sazona  (^Essex). 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  Saxons  settled  north  of 
the  Thames.  Sack  of  Camuhdunum,  Establishment  of  a  small 
kingdom  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  forest  which  then  reached  to 
the  Wash  (Ercenwin,  527  ?). 

Middle  Baxoiui  {Middlesex). 

A  small  division  of  the  East  Saxons,  dwelling  about  London. 

East  Angles  (East  Anglia), 

While  the  East  Saxons  were  making  their  settlements.  Angles  wero 
occupying  the  region  to  the  N.,  between  the  sea,  tiie  great  fens  about 
the  Wash  (Uffa,  575  ?),  and  the  forest.     Norfolk,  Suffolk, 

North  Angles  (Northumbria). 

Devra,  Early  in  the  sixth  century  settlements  of  Angles  north  of 
the  Humber.     Conquest  of  ^central  Yorkshire. 

Bermcia,  At  the  same  time  other  Angles  were  settling  along  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  where  they  may  have  found  a  Jutish  colony  already 

547.  established.  Under  Ida,  « the  flame  bearer,"  as  the  Cymry 
called  him,  the  Angles  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  Esk.< 
Bermcia  thus  comprisea  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  a  region 
which  still  contains  the  purest  type  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
querors of  Britain.     Sax<yn  and  Gad, 

1  The  northern  Cymry  seem  also  to  have  had  traditions  of  an  Arthur.  Later 
fugitives  to  Bretagne  carried  the  memory  of  Arthur  with  them;  there  hia 
name  was  connected  with  the  French  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail,  and  woven 
into  the  romances  which  make  up  the  Arthurian  cycle. 

>  The  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Cymry  here  as*  well  as  in  the  south  has  bees 
attributed  to  Arthur, 
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Middle  Angles  (3f<ercia). 

Early  in  the  sixth  century  scattered  bands  of  Angles  occupied  the 

5 resent  counties  of  Lincoln^  Nottingham^,  Leicester,  Wanoick,  and 
iorthanuDton,  The  small  langdoms  and  lordships  thus  founded 
{Lindes^itraSf  Gairuu,  Magescetas,  Htoiccas)  were  at  a  later  time 
united  m  the  great  kingdom  of  Merola  (Cridda,  682  ?). 

Thus  Britain  south  of  the  Firth  at  the  close  of  the  third  quarter  of 
the  sixth  century  was  divided  between  Cymry  and  Teutons  by  a  line 
drawn  nearly  N.  and  S.  midway  of  the  breadth  of  the  bind.  Teuton 
and  Celt,  pagan  and  Christian,  faced  one  another  throughout  the 
length  of  the  island.  As  far  as  it  went,  the  conquest  was  thorough* 
Not  that  the  Cymry  were  exterminated  ;  many  remained  within  the 
Saxon  lines,  and  traces  of  Celtic,  and  of  still  older  blood,  are  not  in- 
frequent in  the  most  Teutonic  parts  of  England  to-day.  Though 
the  subjugated  Cymry,  however,  might  retain  their  Celtic  blood,  m 
all  else  they  were  soon  assimilated  with  the  conquerors.  Temporary 
halt  in  the  work  of  conquest. 

"WarB  of  the  invadera  among  themaelves. 

£88.  Formation  of  the  kingdom  of  N&rthumbria  by  the  enforced  union 

of  Bemicia  and  Deira  under  2lthelrio,  king  of  Bemicia. 
690-616.   Supremacy  of  iElthelbert,  king  of  Kent,  afterwards  called 

the  third  Bretwalda,  over  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Middle  Britain. 

His  wife  was  the  Catholic  Christian  princess  Bertha,  daughter 

of  Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks. 
597.  Arrival  of  Augustine,  legate  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great. 

Conversion  of  Kent.  Quarrel  between  the  British  church  and 
Augustine  (date  of  Easter,  form  of  the  tonsure).  Conversion  of 
the  East  Saxons.  Laws  of  ^thelbert.  An  attempt  to  convert  the 
East  Angles  led  to  the  revolt  and 

About  610-617.    Supremacy  of  Rsedwald,  of  Bast  Anglia,  over 
Middle  Britain.    He  was  afterwards  called  the  fourth  Bret-- 
toalda.    In  the  N.  JSthelfrith  of  Northumbria  defeated  the  Cymry  of 
Strathclyde  in  the  great 

607.  Battle  of  Chester,  and  extended  his  realm  to  the  sea,  cutting 
off  Strathclyde  from  Wales,  as  Wales  had  been  severed  from 
Cornwall  by  ^e  battle  of  Deorham  (p.  178).  ^thelfrith  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  battle  of  the  Idle  by  Rcedtoald,  who  had  taken  up  the 
cbums  of  Eadwine,  sou  of  ^Ua,  formerly  king  of  Deira. 

917-633.  Supremacy  of  Eadwine  of  Northumbria,  called  the 
fifth  Bretwalda.  His  overlordship  was  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  smce,  after  the  conquest  of 
Wessex  (526),  it  included  all  Teutonic  Britain  except  Kent,  Conver- 
■lon  of  Northumbria  (627).  Revolt  of  the  Mercians  under 
Panda  (627-655),  who,  in  alliance  with  CadwaUon  of  Wales,  de- 
feated Eadwine  in  the  battle  of  Heathfield  (633).  Death  of  Ead- 
vine, 

833-655.    Supremacy  of  Penda  of  Merola  over  Middle  Britain, 
Essex,  and  East  Anglia. 
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635.  Defeat  of  CadwaUon  by  Ostocdd  of  Bemicia,  in  the  battle  of 
the  Hevenfeld,    Conquest  of  Deira. 

635-642.  Supremacy  of  OsiMralcL  of  Northombria,  afterwaida 
called  the  sixth  BretwaldOf  over  Wessex,  Sussex,  Essex,  Kent. 
Conyersion  of  Narthumbria  (where  many  people  had  reUpsed  into 
paganism)  by  Irish  (not  Roman)  missionanes.  Conversion  of  Wes^ 
sex.  In  the  contest  over  East  Anglia  Osvcald  was  defeated  by  Penda^ 
and  slain  in  the 

642.  Battle  of  the  SCaaezfeld.  Penda'a  sovereignty  extended  over 
WesseXf  East  Anglia,  Deira, 

655.  Battle  of  the  Winw»d.  Penda  defeated  by  Ostoiu,  brother  of 
Oswald,  and  his  successor  in  Bemicia,  and  slain. 

655-659.  Supremacy  of  Oa^riu  of  Korthnmbria,  called  the  sev- 
enth Bretwalda,  over  all  Teutonio  Britain  except  Wessex, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

659.  Revolt  of  Mercia  under  Wulfhere,    Henceforward  the  kings  of 
Northumbria  were  sovereif;ns  of  merely  local  power. 
Rivalry  between  the  Irish  missionaries  and  Rome.    A  council  con<i 

vened  by  Ostoiu,  decided  in  favor  of  Rome.    Theodore  of  Tarsusy 

archbishop  of  Canterbury  (609),  undertook  the  organization  of  the 

English  church. 

688-726.  Ine,  king  of  Weesez.     Conquest  of  Kent  (694).    Wars 

with  the  Cymry  of  Cornwall  (710).    Laws  of  Ine,  the  oldest 

West  Saxon  code.     Abdication  of  Ine  (726). 

Willibrod,  missionary   to  the  Frisians.     Bonifaoe  (Winfrith), 

apostle  of  the  Germans.     'Willrith,  bishop  of   York.    Cuthbert, 

of  Lindisfame.     Benediot  Biaoop,  abbot  of  Wearmouth.     Caed- 

mon.    Bseda  (672-735);  Historia  eccUsiastica  gentis  Anglortan. 

733-752.   Supremacy  of  2Elthelbald  of  Mercia  over  all  England 

S.  of  the  Humber. 
752.  Battle  of  Burford  (Oxfordshire).    Defeat  of  ^thelbald  of 

Mercia  by  the  West  Saxon,  Cuthred. 

Henceforward  Teutonic  Britain  remained  divided  between 
the  three  great  kingdoms,  Northumbria,  Wessex,  Merda. 

756.  Btrathclyde  subjected  to  Northumbria  by  Badberht. 

755-794.  Offa,  king  of  Mercia. 

Conquest  of  Oxfordshire  from  Wessex  (777  ?).  Conquest  of  the 
Welsh  kinffdom  of  Pawys,  W.  of  the  Severn.  Offals  Dyke  from  the 
mouth  of  §ie  Wye  to  tluU;  of  the  Dee.  Friendship  between  Offa  and 
Charles  the  Great.    Laws  of  0£Ea. 

789.  First  recorded  landing  of  Northmen  in  Britain  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire. 

802-837.  Eogberht,  king  of  Wessex,  being  elected  to  sac- 
ceed  Beorhtric  after  thirteen  years'  exile  spent  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  West  Franks.  Cornwall  made  tributary.  Defeat  of 
Beomumlf  of  Mercia,  at  the  battle  of  EUandune  (825).  Sub- 
mission of  all  Fn^land  S.  of  the  Thames,  and  of  Essex 
Ecgherht  overlord  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria  (828).  Subinia' 
■ion  of  Wales  (828). 
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All  England  south  of  the  Forth,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Strathclyde,  onited  under  Eogberht. 

834.   The  Northmen  ravaged  Sheppey.    Ecgberht  defeated  by  the 

Danes  (825). 
836.   Battle  of  HengeBteadun.    Victory  of  Ecgberht  over  Welsh 
and  Danes.     Death  of  Ecgberht  (837).  {See  p,  Z03,) 

%  8.    THE  KINGDOM   OF  THE  FRANKS   UNDER  THE   MEROWIN- 

GIAN8.  {Seep,  173,) 

£11.     After  the  death  of  Chlodwig  the  Jirst  division  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Franks.    According  to  this  division,  which  was  not 
strictly  territorial,  the  four  sons  of  Chlodwig,    Theoderic  I. 
(Thierry,    611-533).    Chlodamer  (Chlodomir,  611^24),  Chil- 
debert  I,  (511-558),  Chlotar  I,  (Clotaire,  511-561)  ruled  the 
kingdom  irom  the  four  court-camps  of  Metz,  OrUanSy  Parte 
and  Soissons. 
530-532.    The  kingdom  of  the  Thnringiana  conquered  by  the  eldest 
of  the  brothers  (Theoderic).     llie  two  younger  brothers  sub- 
jugated the  Burgundiana. 
The  northern  part  of  Thuringia,  as  far  south  as  the  Unetrut,  fell  to 
tlie  Saxons,  the  allies  of  the  Franks  in  the  war.    The  southern  part 
(to  the  Danube)  became  Prankish  territory,  but  the  name  of  Franco^ 
nia  waa  given  to  the  region  south  of  the  Thuringian  forest;  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Unstrut,  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  the  Saale  con- 
tinaed  to  be  called  Thuringia. 

Acquisition  of  Provence  (536)  and  the  supremacv  over  Swabia  and 
Bavana  on  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Goths. 
558-561.    The  whole  Frankish  kingdom  again  united  under  Chlo- 
tar L,  who  outlived  his  three  brothers.     After  his  death 
061.   A  second  division  of  the  kingdom   among  the   grandsons  of 
Chlodwig,  Gtmtram  (661-593),  Charibert  I.  (561-567),  Sigi- 
bert  I,  (561-575),  and  Chilperic  I,  (561-584),  into  four,  Uter 
(567)  into  three  pskrts :  Austraaia,  with  the  capital  at  Rheims, 
and  a  population  chiefly  German  ;  Netiatria,  with  the  capital 
at  Soissons  ;  Bnrgundy,  with  Orleans  as  capital ;  in  both  of 
which  later  divisions  the  mass  of  the  population  was  Romano- 
Celtic  or  Romance.^ 
Family  divisions  and  wars  full  of  horrors.    Feud  of  BrunhUde 
(Brunichildis)  of  Austrasia^  a  daughter  of  Athana^d,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  Fredegunde  (Fredemmdis)  of  Neustiia  (f  597),  slave, 
and  afterwards  wife,  of  Chilperic  f. 

613*  Second  onion  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  the  Franks  under 
Chlotar  II.  of  Neustria,  great-grandson  of  Chlodwig. 
Branhilde  captured,  tortured,  and  dragged  to  death  by  a 
wild  horse. 

Origin  of  the  power  of  the  majores  domna  (Hausmeier,  mayors  of 

1  Charibert  received  the  territory  around  Paris,  but  after  hi«  eariy  death  this 
wai«  equally  divided  among  his  brothers,  and  the  triple  division  alone  was  hence* 
forth  of  importance.    [Tbans.] 
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the  pctktce),  who  were  at  first  superintendents  of  the  roral  household, 
afterwards  leaders  of  the  feudid  retainers  (leudes).  The  race  of  the 
PiplnB  (afterwards  called  Carolingians),  of  pure  German  blood,^  ac- 
quired an  hereditary  claim  to  the  o&oe  of  major  domus,  in  Austrasia 
hrst,  and  afterv/ards  in  Neustria. 

622-678.     Third  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  (interrupted, 
however,  by  several  temporary  unions)  into  the  two  parts  into 
which  it  had  meanwhile  separated : 

1.  Auatraaia  (prinoipfaly  German),  separated  hv  the  Schelde 
from  2.  Neuatria  ?Romance,  northern  France  to  the  Loire,  not  reck- 
oning Bretagne  which  was  independent)  and  Borgimdy.  The  duchies 
of  Aqultanla  and  Vaaconia  TGuyenne  and  Gascogne),  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  almost  independent.  (Seep.  18S,) 

§  4.    MOHAMMED   (MAHOMET)  AND  THE  CALIPHATE. 
622.     Mohammed's  flight  (Hegira)  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

16  July.  Mohammed  (i.  e.  he  who  is  greatly  praised),  bom  at  Mecca, 
571,  of  the  family  of  Hashemi  a  merchant,  husband  of  the 
wealthy  Chadija,  acquainted  from  his  journeys  with  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  religions,  proclaimed  himself  a  prophet  among  the  tribe  of 
the  Kareishites.  Islam  (i.  e.  a  submission  to  the  will  or  God  conse- 
quent on  belief).  One  God  (Allah)  and  M<^ammed  his  prophet. 
Moslems  (ihe  believers).  Victories  of  Mohammed  in  Arabia  (629)  ; 
preparation  for  conquests  in  Syria.  Mohammed  died  632. 
Caiiphs  (L  e.  successors)  : 

632-634.  Ahu-Mar,  father-in-law  of  the  prophet.  Collection  of  the 
Koran  (Quran),  later  enlarged  by  the  transcription  of  an  oral 
tradition,  the  Soona.  Separation  of  the  believers  into  Sooneesy 
who  recognized  this  addition,  and  Sheeah,  who  rejected  it,  and 
regarded  All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  as  his  only  right- 
ful successor.    Wars  with  the  Eastern  Empire  and  the  Persians. 

634-644.  Omar,  founder  of  the  Arabian  supremacy  in  the  East 
He  assumed  the  title  of  Emir-al'Mumenia  ('*  Prince  of  the 
faithful"),  which  was  afterwards  borne  by  all  the  caliphs. 
Conquest  of  Syria  (Damascus  635),  Palestine,  Phosnicia.  De- 
struction of  the  empire  of  the  Sassanidoe  (the  New  Persians) 
by  the  battle  of  Nehavend  (641).  Conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Omar's  general  Amroo.    Capture  of  Alexandria. 

644-656.  Othmann  (Osman).  Conouest  of  northern  Africa.  Cap- 
ture of  Rhodes.     Murder  of  Othman  during  an  insurrection. 

656-661.  All,  husband  of  FatimOy  Mohammed's  daughter,  not  uni- 
versally recognized.  Muawwiyah  proclaims  himself  caliph  in 
Syria.  After  bloody  civil  wars  and  after  the  murder  of  Ali, 
the  Sooneite 

661-750.    Ommiads  obtained  the  caliphate. 

661-680.  Muawwiyah  /.,  great-grandson  of  Omeyyah.  He  trana- 
ferred  the  residence  of  the  caliphs  from  Meaina  to  Damasona 

^  Bonnell,  Die  AnfSnge  det  Karolingiichen  Hautes,  1866. 
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The  caliphate  waa  made  hereditaiy. 
Ahoat  700  the  governor  Muaa  completed  the  conquest  of  Byzantine 
Africa  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Berbers,  who  ac- 
cepted Islam,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  Funic,  Greek, 
and  Boman  descent,  became  amal|;amated  with  the  Arabians 
under  the  name  of  Moon.  Tank,^  one  of  Musa*8  generals, 
erossed  from  northern  Africa  to  Spain,  and  in  the 

TIL  Battle  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  (plains  of  the  Gaadal- 
quiyir)  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths. 

From  this  time  on  there  coexisted  in  Spain:  1.  the  province  of  the 
caliphate,  which  became,  at  a  later  date  (756),  the  separate  caliphate 
of  Cordowi;  2.  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Asturia^  founded  by  Pdagiw^ 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 

The  Arabians  penetrated  the  passes  in  the  country  of  the  Basques 
and  invited  Gaiu.    Here  a  limit  was  set  to  their  conquests  by  the 

732.  Battle  between  Tours  and  Poltiera,  where  they  were  defeated 
by  Charles  Martel. 

Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiads  the  caliphate  reached  its  greatest 
extent,  embracing  southwestern  Asia  from  the  Chdf  of  Arabia  and 
the  Indut  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Caucasus^  the  entire  northern 
coast  ofAfricOf  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  in  southern 
France  the  county  of  l^arhona^  besides  Sardinia^  Corsica^  and  the 
Balearic  Ides. 

In  the  caliphate  declining  vigor;  constant  wars  with  the  followers 
of  AIL  Abut  Abbas,  great-grandson  of  an  uncle  of  the  prophet,  over- 
threw the  last  Ommiad  cabph,  Merxoan  II, 

750-1258.  Role  of  the  Abbasides.  Residence  at  Bagdad. 
Treacherous  murder  of  all  the  Ommiad  princes  (90). 
One  only, 

Abd-er-Rahman,  escaped  to  Spain,  and  founded  there  the 
756.      oaUpAiate  of  Ck>rdoTa.  {See  p.  fm,) 

%  5.    KIKGDOM  OF  THE  FRANKS  UNDER  THE  CAROLINGIANS. 

(Seep,  I8£.) 

687.  Pipin  of  Heristal,  major  domus  (mayor  of  the  palace) 
of  Austnuria,  became  by  the  victory  of  Teatri  (not  far  from 
St.  Quentin)  over  the  major  domus  of  Soissons  (Neustria)  sole 
major  domus  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and  called 
himself  in  future  dux  et  princeps  Francorum, 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  defeated  by  the  Arabian  invaders, 
sought  help  from  Charles,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  major 
domus  Pipm  of  Heristal. 

732.     Battle  between  Tours  and  Poitiers.     Victory  of 

1  From  him  eomes  the  name  Gibel  or  JeheUal-Tarik  (Gibraltar),  i.  e.  moan- 
tain  of  Tarik,  near  which  he  landed.  It  would  appear  that  the  story  of  Tarik*R 
haring  been  sammoned  by  the  Visigothic  count  JuUan,  is  m3'thical.  Cf.  Dahn. 
JTAktf.  Germ,  V.  237. 
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CharleB  Martel  (major  domus  714-741)  oyer  the 
Arabs. 

751.*     With  Pipin  the   Short  (741-768),  Charles  Martel's 
son,  the  Carolingians  became  kingrs  of  the  Franks. 

The  last  king  of  the  Merowingian  line  (les  rois  faineants),  Childe^ 
ric  III,,  was  deposed  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Zacharias  and  placed 
in  a  monastery.  Plpin  was  raised  upon  the  shield  on  the  field  of 
Mars  at  Soissons,  as  king  of  the  Franks.  In  754  Pope  Stephen  III., 
who  had  come  to  France  to  seek  help,  anointed  Pipin  and  his  sons 
Charles  and  Karlmann  as  kings  of  the  Franks.  For  the  future  Pipin 
styled  himself  "  king  by  the  grace  of  God.*' 

In  requital  of  dus  service  Pipin  drove  back  Aistud,  king  of  the 
Langobards,  who  was  threatening  the  Pope  (p.  175).  Gin  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  PentapoUs  \Anoona,  SinigagUa,  Fano, 
Pesaroy  Rimini),  the  territory  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  to  the  Pope, 
and  therebv  the  first  foundation  of  the  Papal  States.  Fipin  patricnu 
of  Rome,  that  city  not  being  included  in  the  gift  to  the  Pope.* 

BonifaciuB  (the  Anglo-Saxon  Benedictine  monk  Winfried,  named 
Bonifacius  by  Pope  Gregory  II.),  the  apostle  of  the  Germans  (about 
680-754).  Ue  preached  Christianity  in  the  country  of  the  East  Franks, 
in  Thuringia,  Hesse,  and  Friesland.  Bishop  since  722,  archbishop 
since  732  without  a  settled  bishopric,  he  broueht  all  newly  founded 
bishoprics  and  monasteries  into  strict  dependence  upon  the  Papal 
chair.  In  742  Concilium  Germanicwn,  recognition  of  the  Pope  as  head 
of  the  Church.  In  748  Bonifacius  became  the  first  archbishop  of 
Mainz  ;  in  754  he  was  killed  by  the  heathen  Friesians. 

768-814.     Chaxles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 

since  the  death  of  his  brother  Karlmann  (771),  sole  ruler.  Earl- 
mann's  sons  took  refuge  with  Desiderius,  long  of  the  Lango- 
bards, whose  daughter  Charles  had  married,  but  afterwards 
rejected. 

773-774.    Destruction  of  the  kingrdom  of  the  Iiangobards. 

The  Pope  having  refused  to  crown  the  sons  of  Karlmann,  Desi- 
derius occupied  the  Pentapolis  and  threatened  Rome.  Charles  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Pope,  ex  officio,  as  patricius  of  Rome.  Capture 
of  Pama  after  a  six  months'  siege,  during  which  Charles  had  visited 
Rome  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  Pope.  Desiderius  placed  in 
a  monastery.  Charles,  king  of  Italy,  by  which  is  meant  the  kingdom 
of  the  Langobards,  northern  and  central  Italy.  The  lamr  part  of 
southern  Italy  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

772-^4.    War  with  the  Saxons. 

The  country  of  the  Saxons  was  divided  as  follows.  'West- 
phalia, on  the  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Ems  j 

1  See  the  proof  in  O.  Biohter,  Annalen  d.  deuttchen  Geackichte  tm  MiUeltU' 
ier,  I.  p.  216. 

3  See,  however,  OeLsner,  Jahrb.  d.  frank.  Reichs  onter  Konis  Pippin.  Chai^ 
K.  p.  129  foil.  •      rr    .     --t- 
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XSngam,  on  both  sides  of  the  Weaer  as  far  as  the  Leme  ;  EaBtphalia, 
as  far  as  the  Elbe;  Northalbingia,  N.  of  the  lower  Elbe  to  the 
Eider. 

The  Saxon  war  was  resolved  upon  in  the  assembly  (May-field)  at 
Worms  r772). 

772.  Capture  of  the  Ere$hurgy  destruction  of  the  Irmmtiui,  775. 
Capture  of  SiaUfurg.  Subjugation  of  the  Saxons  W.  of  the  Elbe. 
The  Saxons  destroyed  the  Eresburg,  but  were  subjugated  anew, 
776-777.  First  May-field  in  the  land  of  the  Saxons,  at  Paderbom. 
New  insurrection  of  the  Saxons  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  Charles's 
defeat  in  the  Pyrenees,  778;  subdued  by  the  army  of  the  east  Franks 
and  Alam&nni.  779,  Charles  gained  a  victory  at  BochoU  on  the  Aa. 
780,  Submission  of  the  Saxons  ;  acceptahce  of  Christianity. 

After  a  new  and  general  revolt  headed  by  Widukind  or  Witte- 
Und,  and  a  defeat  of  the  Prankish  army,  Charles  took  the  field  in 
person  with  success.  782,  Slaughter  of  4500  Saxons  on  the  Aller. 
783,  A  new  and  terrible  uprising,  the  result  of  this  massacre.  Charles 
victorious  first  at  Detmold,  then  on  the  Htue.  785,  After  a  two  years' 
reaistanoe  Wittekind  submitted  and  became  a  Christian. 

778.  Wars  of  Charles  in  Spain. 

Conquest  of  Saragossa.  Return  by  RoncevauXy  and  defeat  of 
the  Prankish  rearguard.  Death  of  the  hero  Roland,  margrave 
of  the  Breton  coast,  a  pretended  nephew  of  Charles,  whose 
deeds  a^  celebrated  in  a  series  of  romances.  The  Spanish 
mark  ^  was  of  later  foundation,  and  was  strengthened  by  Lud- 
wig,  son  of  Charles  (801). 

7SS.  Abolition  of  the  dnohy  of  the  BajnvarisB  (Bavarians),  after 
the  second  revolt  of  duke  Tassiio. 

Wars  with  the  Northmen  (the  common  name  of  the  Gfermans 
of  the  Scandinavian  north),  and  with  the  Slavs.  Chafles  de- 
feated the  Wiltzi  and  advanced  to  the  Peene  (789). 

791-799.  War  with  the  Avars  (who  had  aided  Tassilo,  duke  of  Ba^ 
vaiia)  conducted  principally  by  Charles'  son  Pipin.  796. 
Storm  of  the  King's  Ring  (the  chief  camp  of  tne  Avars) 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  The  country  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Raab  was  annexed  to  the  Prankish  empire 
and  occupied  by  Grerman  colonists,  especially  by  Bavarians. 
(Soon  after,  complete  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars,) 

800.    Charles  revived  the  office  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

Pope  Leo  III.,  ill-treated  by  the  relatives  of  his  predecessor 
in  an  insurrection,  and  expelled  from  the  city  ^799),  sought 
Charles'  camp  at  Paderbom.  Restored  by  Chanes  to  Rome, 
he  crowned  lum  emperor  on  Christmas-day,  800. 

793-804.  New  revolts  among  the  Saxons  particularly  in  the  N.,  led 
to  a  war  with  the  Danes,  with  whom  the  Saxons  had  taken  ref- 
u^.  Grottfried,  king  of  Denmark,  invaded  the  Prankish  mark; 
his  ships  harassed  the  coasts  of  the  German  Ocean. 

1  Mark  :  a  strip  of  land  on  the  border  of  a  country,  where  the  military 
power  waa  especially  well  kept  up,  under  a  Markgraf  (boider-oonnt),  who  was 
fBspoDsible  for  the  safety  of  the  border.  —  Travs. 
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808.  The  DaneA,  defeated  by  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  emperor, 

retired  beyond  the  Eider. 
810.  The  emperor  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  against  Gottfried  in 

person.  The  Danish  king  was  murdered  bv  his  own  servants. 
Peace  with  his  successors.  Saxony  north  of  the  Elbe  remained  a  part 
of  the  Prankish  kingdom.  Boundaries  of  the  kingdom :  Ehro^  Raabf 
Eider,  Garigliano.    The  Wends  were  again  subjugated. 

Charles  resided  in  Aachen  in  Austrasia  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  its  warm  springs,  or  in  the  County  Palatine  on 
the  ^hine,  at  Ingelheim,  or  in  Nymwegen,  CapUularii,  imperial  re- 
scripts. Assembles  composed  of  all  men  of  rank,  both  churchmen 
and  laymen  (^  in  quo  placito  generalitas  uniyersorum  maiorum,  tarn 
clericorum  quam  laicorum  conveniebat ").  Levy  of  troops  (Heer^ 
ban).  Governors  of  counties  (Gaugrafen),  counts  of  the  border  dis- 
tricts (oomites  mardUa^  Mark^;raf en),  imperial  messengers  (missi  regis, 
Sendgrafen),  who  made  periodical  circuits  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire,  heard  complaints  and  reported  the  same  with  otner  obsem^ 
tions  and  suggestions  to  the  emperor.  The  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 
Alcuin,  the  I^gobard  Paid,  son  of  Wamefrid  (Paulus  Diaconus), 
called  to  the  imperial  court,  where  intellectual  pursuits  were  favored 
and  shared  by  the  emperor.  Schools  for  the  education  of  the  dergy,  at 
Tours  and  Paris.  Einhard  (Eginhard),  the  favorite  secretary  of 
Charles  ^author  of  the  Vita  Candi  Imperatoris),  Charles  the  Great 
became  the  centre  of  the  most  important  series  of  romances  of  the 
Middle  Age. 

786-809.  In  the  East  Charles  found  a  friend  and  admirer  in  Har- 
otm-al-Raahid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad.  His  reign  and  that  of 
his  son  Mamun  cover  the  most  fruitful  period  of  science,  art, 
and  manufactures  among  the  Arabs. 

The  elder  sons  of  Charles  the  Great,  Charles  and  Pipin,  dyings 
before  their  father,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son, 

814-840.     Ludwiff  the  Pious.    (Louis  le  D^bomiaire). 

Ludwig's  nephew,  Bemhard,  Pipin's  son,  according  to  Charles' 
decree,  king  of  Italy  under  the  supremacy  of  his  uncle,  re- 
belled against  the  latter,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  killed. 
Ludwig  had  4  sons :  Lothar,  Pipin,  Ludwig,  Charles  the  Bald  (the 
latter  by  Judith,  his  second  wife,  of  the  noble  Alamannian  family  of 
the  Welf8\  In  829  Ludwie  substituted  a  new  division  of  the  empire, 
whereby  nis  youngest  son,  Karl,  received  Alamannia  and  the  royal 
title  for  the  division  made  in  817,  imder  which  Lothar  held  the  larger 
part  of  the  empire  and  the  imperial  crown,  Pipin  had  Aqnitania,  and 
Ludwig,  Bavana.  The  three  elder  Bons  at  once  revolted,  and  civil  war 
broke  out.  On  the  FiM  of  Lies,  near  Colmar  in  Alsace,  Ludwig,  the 
father,  was  deserted  by  his  troops  (833).  He  was  taken  prisoner 
(public  penance  in  the  church  at  Soissons),  but  soon  released  by  his 
repentant  son  Ludwig,  and  replaced  upon  the  throne  (834).  Pipin 
died  in  838,  and  his  shaxe  of  the  empire  was  divided  between  Lothar 
and  Charles,  which  caused  a  new  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Ludwig.  In 
840  Ludwig  the  Pious  died  on  an  island  in  the  Rhme,  near  Ingefiieim. 
Ludwig  and  Charles  in  alliance  defeated  Lothar  at  Fonlanetum  (Eon* 
tenaille  or  Fontenay  f)  in  841.    Bi-lingnal  oath  of  Strassburg  (842). 
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843.     Treaty  of  Verdun.     Division  of  the  empire  among 
Ang.      the  brothers  as  follows : 

1.  Ziotliar  :  Centre  of  the  Frankish  lands,  i.  e.  AugtrasiOf  FViee^ 
land,  the  Alamannian  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Burgundy y  Provence,  a  part  of  Languedoc;  in 
general,  a  reeion  bounded  by  the  Schelde,  Meuse,  Saone,  Rhone^ 
m  the  west,  by  the  Rhine  and  Alps  in  the  eas^  and  Franldsh 
Italy, 

2.  LndwigtheOerman:  The  eastern  part  of  the  Frankish  lands, 
i.  e.  all  those  parts  of  the  empire  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  except  Friesland ;  the  diocese  of  Mainz,  Worms,  and 
Speier  on  the  left  bank  (in  general  a  region  lying  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe). 

3.  Charles  the  Bald :  The  western  part  of  the  Frankish  lands, 
i.  e.  Neusiria,  Aquitania,  the  northern  part  of  Burgundy,  Septi- 
mania,  the  Spanish  Mark. 

Lothar  retamed  the  imperial  dignity  which  his  father  had  given 
him.  His  kingdom,  which  lacked  natural  boundaries  and  comprised 
Tarious  nationalities,  contained  within  itself  the  germ  of  rapid  disso- 
lution. 

The  Treaty  of  Verdun  was  originally  merely  AfamUy  contract,  made 
without  regud  to  national  differences.  In  Ludwig's  kingdom,  how- 
ever, the  Gennan  element  vras  in  the  majority  ;  in  tnat  of  Charles  the 
Romance  element  prevailed.  Thus  there  developed,  in  the  course  of 
the  f oUowing  centuries,  from  the  East  Frankish  element  the  Otorman, 
from  the  West  Frankish  the  French  nationality.  The  East  Franks 
called  their  language,  in  contrast  to  the  Latin  used  by  the  educated 
clergy,  the  deutsche,  i.  e.  the  language  of  the  people,  and  gradually 
(since  Henry  I.?)  those  who  spoke  Deutsche  came  to  be  called 
heuUche.^  (See  pp.  193,  SOL) 

f  6.     NEW   PERSIAN   EMPIRE   OF   THE   8AS3ANIDJS.S    Aryan. 

225-641.  (Seep.  16i.) 

226-24^.    Artazerzes  I.  (Artahshatr), 

son,  not  of  Scuarij  bat  of  Fapak,  probably  king  of  Perna 
proper,  revolted  against  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of  Par- 
thia  (p.  30),  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  the  battle  of 
Hormuz. 

Contest  of  Artazerxes  with  the  Arsacid  kings  of  Bactria  and  Arme- 
nia. The  claim  preferred  by  Artaxerzes  to  all  Asia  as  far  as  the 
iEgean  involved  nim  in  a  war  with  Rome.  Defeat  of  Alexander 
Seoerus,  followed  by  peace.  Subju^^on  of  Armenia.  Restoration 
of  tiie  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Collection  of  the  text  of  the  Zend  Avesta. 
Artazerxes  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

9M-271.    Sapor  L  (Shahpuhri). 

Ware  with  Rome.     I.  (241-244.)  The  Romans  were  sue- 

1  V.  Qiasabreeht,  Oetdi.  d.  deuitehem  Kakerseit,  L  4th  sd.  p.  14A. 
*  Bairtlnson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
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ceBsful  under  GordianuSf  but  his  euccessor,  PhiUppus,  condiided  peace 
with  Sapor,  leaving  Armenia  in  his  hands,  but  retia-iningMesopotaxuia. 
11.  ^258-260.)  A  glorious  war  for  Persia.  Ninbis^  Edessa,  ArUioch 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  Roman  emperor  Valexianus  was  cap- 
tured and  remained  a  prisoner  until  his  death  (265  or  266).  Defeat 
of  Persians  by  Odenathus  of  Palmyra  (p.  157).  Erection  of  many 
buildings  and  engineering  works  in  Persia.  Mani,  or  Manee>  a 
teacher  of  a  new  form  of  religion  compounded  of  Christianity  luid 
Zoroasterianism  (Manicheism),  expelled  from  Persia. 

Sapor  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  HormlBdas  I.  (^Auhrma2di\  who 
reigned  one  year  and  ten  days  (271-272)  and  was  followed  by  his 
brother,  Varahran  I.  (272-275).  Execution  of  Mani.  Aid  sent  to 
Zenobia  (p.  157).  The  murder  of  Aurelianus  (275)  put  an  end  to  his 
expedition  against  Varahrarif  who  was  succeeded  in  tne  same  year  hy 
his  son  Varahran  II.  (275-292?).  His  reign  is  marked  chiefly  by  the 
war  with  Rome  (283),  which  was  closed  by  the  mysterious  death  of 
Cams  (283-284).  Reyolt  of  Tiridaies  of  Armenia,  aided  by  Rome- 
Varahran  m.,  son  of  Varahran  IL,  reigned  four  months,  and  waa 
followed  by  his  brother, 

292-301.    NeuTBeB, 

who  after  defeating  his  brother  and  rival,  Harmisdas,  drove 
Tiridaies  from  Armenia  (296).  War  with  Rome.  Galervus,  at  first 
unsuccessful  in  Mesopotamia,  finally  defeated  Narses.  Peace  (297) : 
1.  Persia  ceded  five  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  to  Rome.  2.  The 
Tigris  recognized  as  the  general  boundary  between  Persia  and  Rome.^ 
3.  Cession  of  a  large  part  of  Media  to  Armenia,  4.  Persia  surrendered 
to  Rome  her  supi-emacy  over  Iberia  (Georjgia). 

Abdication  of  Narses  and  accession  of  his  son,  Hormisdaa  H. 
(301-309),  whose  reign  covers  little  of  importance.  At  his  death  the 
nobles  set  aside  his  son  HarmisdaSf  and  conferred  the  crown  upon  his 
unborn  child.     A  boy  was  bom,  who  received  the  name 

309-379  (?).     Sapor  H. 

During  his  minority  the  country  suffered  from  invasions  of  the 
Arabs,  but  on  arriving  at  his  seventeenth  year  Sapor  assumed  the 
government,  and  inflicted  a  terrible  punishment  on  Arabia.  Persecu- 
tion of  Christians  (about  325).  First  war  with  Rome  (337-350). 
Pefeat  of  Constantius  at  Svngara  (348).  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia  thrice 
besieged  by  Sapor  in  vain  (338, 340, 350).  War  of  Sapor  with  Tatar 
tribes  in  tne  £.  (351-359)  and  extension  of  Persian  power  in  this 
direction.  Armenia  went  over  to  Rome.  Second  war  ixrlth  Rome 
(359-363).  Invasion  of  Syria.  Capture  of  Amida  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Julianiis,  emperor  of  Rome,  invaded  Persia,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  before  Ctesiphon  (362),  but  immediately  began  a  retreat, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  died.  His  successor,  Jovian^  concluded 
peace  with  Sapor  for  thirty  years  (363)  :   1.  Restoration  of  the  five 

frovinces  ceded  by  Narses.  2.  Surrender  of  Nisibis  and  Singara  to 
*ersia.  3.  Rome  to  give  up  all  connection  with  Armenia.  Conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Sapor.  Third  war  with  Rome  (371-376),  carried 
on  without  energy  and  concluded  by  an  obscure  peace. 

^  Bawlinson,  Seventh  Mojuirehy,  128  foil.,  discusses  the  oonditions. 
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The  brilliant  reign  of  Sapor  was  followed  by  a  time  of  qniet. 
▲rtazerzM  IL  (379-383.)  Sapor  m.  (383-^8.)  Division  of 
Armenia  between  Persia  and  Rome,  —  Persia  receiving  tlic  lar^r 
part.  Varahran  TV,  (388-399)  deposed  ChosroSSf  king  of  Persian 
Armenia,  and  placed  his  own  brother  on  the  throne  (391).  Varahran 
"was  murdered  daring  a  mutiny,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  ladlgerd  I. 
^Izdikerti)  (S99-A19  [420]),  whose  peaceful  rei^  is  remarkable  for 
little,  except  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  Persia  and  Armenia. 
Me  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

419  (420)-440.    Varahran  V., 

who,  having  put  down  Chosrofyf  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  re- 
newed the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and  began  war  with  Rome. 


M  (Pers.  Haithal),  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  prob- 
ably of  "  TJubetic  or  Turkish  stock  "  (not  Huns).  Surprise,  defeat,  and 
death  of  the  invading  Khan,  The  Persians  crossed  the  Ozus  and 
ehastised  the  Tatars  in  their  own  territory.  Varahran  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 
440-^57.    IsdigerdlL, 

who  at  once  declared  war  upon  Rome,  but  as  hastily  concluded 
peace.  Nine  years'  war  with  tiie  EpthialiteSf  ending  with  their  defeat 
in  their  own  country.  The  attempt  of  hdigerd  to  convert  Armenia 
to  Zoroastrianism  brought  on  a  religious  war,  wherein  the  Christians 
were  defeated  (455  or  456).  Forcible  conversion  of  Armenia.  To- 
ward the  close  of  his  reign  Isdigerd  was  defeated  by  the  Ephthudites, 
After  his  death  civil  war  between  his  sons  Perozes  and  aomasdoBf 
ending  in  the  victory  of 
459-^183  (?).    FeroBM. 

Great  famine  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  (?).     UnsuccMik 
ful  war  and  disgraceful  peace  with  the  Ephthialites  r464-465).  _^^ 
Tolt  of  Armenia  under  KiaAon,  which  was  still  unsubdued  when  F«<^ 
te$  again   attacked    the  Ephthialites,  at  whose   hands  he  s^®*?? 
a  severe  defeat,  falling  in  the  battle.    He  was  succeeded  by  oib 
brother  (?) 

483(?)-487.    Balas  (Pers.  Valakheeh  or  Volgases),  ^^ 

under  whom  Persia  probably  paid  tribute  to  Khush^newaZty^ 
EphthiaUte  Khan.    Pacification  of  Armenia.     Edict  of  toleration. 
Destruction  of  fire-altars.    Balas  was  succeeded  by 
487(?>49a    Kobad,  (first  reign)  ^     ^  ^.v^^ 

son  of  Perozes,  who  had  been  in  hiding  among  ^be  l!-P»^ 
alites.    Successful  war  with  the  Khaasars,  a  people  of  uncertain  w^ 
(Turkish  or  Caucasian?),  dwelling  between  the  Volffa  and  the  ^^^ 
Communistic  and  ascetic  doctrines  of  Mazdak,  a  high  priest  ^^^^Yhh 
aster,  to  which  many  converts  were  made,  the   king  bemg       ,. .    j- 
number.    Consequent  disturbances  in  Persia  and   Armenia  resii*      & 
in  the  deposition  of  Kobad  and  the  accession  of  his  brother, 
48ft^l.    Zamasp.  j      imned 

J&ted,  however,  soon  escaped  to  the  EphthiaUtes  and  rewu^ 
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at  the  head  of  an  anny,  whereupon  Zamasp  yohmtarfly  naigned  the 

crown. 

601-531.    Blobad  (second  reign^. 

Withdrawal  of  support  nom  Maadak,  The  refusal  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  to  fulfil  its  ajrreement  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of 
the  pass  of  Derbend  in  the  Caucasus,  which  was  the  usual  route  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  in  their  inyasions  of  Persia  or  the  Eastern  Empire, 
caused  Kobad  to  declare  war.  Sack  of  Amida  (502).  An  Ephthi- 
alite  invasion  induced  peace  in  507.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Doras,  twelve  miles  from  Nisibis  by  AruuUuiuSf  emperor  of  the  East. 
Second  war  with  the  Eastern  Empire  (524-531),  wherein  the  Pei^ 
sians,  at  first  successful,  were  defeated  by  Beliaarina  in  the  battle  of 
Daraa  (528).     Kobad  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

531-579.     Ghosrote  I.    Anushirwan   ('^  The  Just  ")  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  Sassanid  kings. 

Peace  with  Rome  (533)  :  1.  Rome  paid  11,000  lbs.  of  gold  toward 
the  fortification  of  the  Caucasus.  2.  Doras  retained  its  fortifica- 
tions, but  was  not  to  be  the  Roman  headquarters.  3.  Reciprocal  sur- 
render of  recent  conquests.  4.  Eternal  friendship  and  alliance,  whence 
this  peace  is  known  as  the  "  endless  peace."  It  endured  for  seven 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Chosroes,  jealous  of  the  great  victo- 
ries of  Jnatiiiian  in  the  West,  listened  to  the  prayers  S  the  East 
Groths  and  declared  war. 
540.    Capture  of  Antioofa. 

Chosroes  extorted  ransom  from  the  principal  cities  of  west- 
em  Asia  Minor ;  returned  home.    A  truce,  concluded  in  545,  was 
broken  in  549  by  Rome,  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Lad  (inhahitanta 
of  ancient  Colchis)  in  their  war  with  Persia. 
551.  Capture  of  Petra  by  the  Romans  and  Lazi. 
503.  Definite  peaoo  between  Persia  and  Rome. 

1.  Lozica  ceded  to  Rome.  2.  Rome  to  make  a  yearl]^  l^J" 
ment  to  Persia.  3»  Exercise  of  their  faith  secured  to  the  Chnstiaos 
in  Persia.  4.  Commercial  intercourse  between  the  empires  restricted 
to  certain  roads  and  marts.  5.  Free  diplomatic  intercourse.  6. 
Doras  to  retain  its  fortifications.  7.  Disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 8.  Allies  of  either  party  included  in  the  peace.  9.  Persist 
undertook  the  maintenance  of  the  Caspian  Grates  alone.  10.  Hie 
peace  was  concluded  for  fifty  years. 

Successful  wars  ¥rith  the  EphthialUes  and  Khazars, 
562.    Expedition  of  Chosroi^s  to  Arabia,  against  tiie  Christian  king"- 

dom  founded  there  by  Abyssinians  early  in  the  sixth  century. 
Chosroes  expelled  the  Abyssinians  and  left  uie  country  under  the 
control  of  Salf,  leader  of  the  native  Hameriles ;  after  his  murder 
Arabia  was  made  a  Persian  province. 

The  expedition  to  India  ascribed  to  Chosroes  is  doubtful.     DezabtU^ 
Khan  of  the  Turks,  who  had  recently  subjugated  the  Ephthialitea 
and  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  invaded  Persia, 
but  met  with  no  success. 
672.    Jnatin,  Emperor  of  the  East,  declared  war  on  Persia.     Choa- 

roes  ravaged  Syria.    Fall  of  Doras  (573). 
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Chosroes  died,  579,  in  Mesopotamia. 

Improved  administration  in  Persia  nnder  Choaroaa.  Empire  dif 
Tided  into  f onr  governments  :  Eaat,  Khorassany  Seistany  Airman ; 
North,  Armenia,  Azerbizan,  GhHan,  Koum,  Isfahan;  South,  Fars, 
Ahwaz  ;  "Weat,  Irak,  or  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Frequent 
progresses  of  the  long.  Substitution  of  a  fixed  land  tax  for  the  f oiv 
mer  variable  tax  on  produce.  Tax  collectors  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  priests.  Reform  in  the  army.  Improved  irrigation. 
Protection  of  foreigners.  Encouragement  of  learning.  Laws  of 
Artaxerxes  revised.  Collection  of  the  Shah-^na-meh,  or  l^ook  of  the 
Kings,  the  basis  of  Firdusi's  epic.  Introduction  of  the  Fables  of 
PUpay,  and  of  the  game  of  chess  from  India.  Toleration  extended  to 
Chriatians.  ChosroCs  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
579-^589.    Hormladaa  IV.  (Hormazd). 

At  first  a  wise  ruler,  afterwards  the  worst  of  Persian  kings. 
579.  Invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  Itfaurioe. 
581.   Defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Constantia.    The  war  continued  with 

alternate  defeat  and  victory  until  in 
589.    Persia  was  invaded  bv  Arabs,  Khazars,  and  above  all  by  the 

great  Khan  of  the  l^irks.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Persian 
general  Bahram  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the  same  year  Hormisdas 
provoked  a  war  with  Rome  by  invading  Lazica,  tiahram  was  de- 
feated on  the  Araxes.  An  insult  offered  him  by  the  king  caused  his 
revolt  and  the  deposition  and  murder  of  Hormisdas,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

589-628.     Chosrods  II.,  Eherwiz, 

who  was  at  once  involved  in  war  with  Bahram,  who  drove  him 
from  the  kingdom  and  assumed  the  crown.  The  reign  of  Bahrain 
(Varabran  VI.^  was  short  (590-591).  Chosroes  haa  taken  refuge 
at  Constantinople,  and  a  Roman  force  restored  him  to  his  throne. 
Bahram,  defeated,  fled  to  the  Turks. 

The  second  reign  of  Choaroda  XL  was  marked  by  a  wonderful  in- 
crease of  Persia's  power,  and  by  its  sudden  fall. 
603-610.  War  with  Phocas,  murderer  of   Maurice,     Capture  of 

Doras.    Syria,  Armenia,  G€Uatia,  Phrygia,  ravaged.    Sack  of 
Antioch.    The  accession  of  Heraolina  to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  did  not  end  the  war. 
612.  Invasion  of  Cappadocia. 

614.  Capture  of  Damascus. 

615.  Sack  of  Jerusalem. 

616.  Capture  of  Pdusium  and  Alexandria  by  the  Persian  general 

Shahr-Barz,    Submission  of  Egypt. 

617.  Fall  of  Chalcedon,    The  Persians  encamped  within  a  mile  of 

Constantincmle. 
620.  Capture  of  Ancyra  and  of  Rhodes,  Penia  restored  to  the 
limits  'v^hlch  it  attained  under  Darius  I. 
So  nearly  had  Chosroes  driven  Heraclius  to  despair  that  he  pre- 
pared to  take  refuge  in  Carthage,  but  his  design  was  prevented  by 
the  citizens  of  Constantinople.  Thus  driven  to  bay,  the  emperor 
formed  the  desperate  resolve  of  attacking  his  enemy  in  his  own 
•ountry. 
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622.  Landing  of   the  Romans  in  the  Gulf  of  Isma,    Defeat  of 

Shahr-Barz. 

623.  Heraclius  sailed  to  Lazica,  and  invaded  Armenia.     ChosroSs  re- 

treated, and  the  Romans  wintered  in  Albania. 

625.  Battle  of  the  Barus.    Defeat  of  Bhahr-baxs.     Chosrofis  al- 
lied himself  with  the  Avars,  and  placed  two  armies  in  the  field: 

one    against  Heraclins  in  Asia   Minor,  one   destined   for  a  direct 

attack  on  Constantinople.     The  latter  attempt  failed,  Constantinople 

held  ont,  although  attacked  also  by  hosts  of  Bulgiuians  and  other 

barbarians  from  the  west. 

Winter  campaign  of  Heraclius. 

627.  Dec.  12.  Battle  of  Nineveh.     Defeat  of  the  Persians.    Flight 
of  Chosro^.    Heraclius  advanced  to  Ctesiphon,  but  returned 
without  assaulting  the  city. 
Mutiny  of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon  under  two  of  the 

king's  sons.    Seizure  and  murder  of  Chasrob.    He  was  succeeded 

by  his  son, 

628-629  (?).  Kobad  n.  {Siroe8\ 

who  concluded  peace  witn  Rome  on  a  basis  of  exchange  of 

conquests  and  captives.     Death  of  Kobad  (of  the  plague  ?).     Usur- 

Sation  of  Shahr-barz,  who  before  two  months  were  over  was  mur- 
ered  by  his  own  troops.  Reikis  of  Fnrandooht  and  Asemii- 
dooht,  daughters  of  Chosroto  U.,  followed  by  a  period  of  anarchy^ 
during  which  nine  or  ten  nobles  held  the  throne  successively. 

632-641  (051).     Isdigerd,  grandson  of    Chosroes  II.,  last 
Sassanid  king  of  Persia. 

His  whole  >reign  was  a  struggle  aeainst  the  growing  power  of  the 
Caliphs  Ahu-Bekr  and  Omar  (p.  18^. 

633.  Expedition  of  Elaled  (the  "  sword  of  God  ")  to  Hira.  Defeat 
oi  the  Persians.  The  whole  region  west  of  the  Euphratea 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who,  however,  suffered  a  temporaxy 
check  by  the  loss  of  the  *'  Battle  of  the  Bridge.'*  Their  ravages 
were  soon  renewed,  and  extended  throughout  Mesopotamia.  Great 
exertions  of  the  Persians.  Levy  of  an  army  of  120,000  men»  which 
was  defeated  in  the  four  days' 

636.  Battle  of  Cadeaia,  • 

by  Ba'ad  Ibu  Abi  Wakaa.     Loss  of  the  Durafshrkawain^  or 
royal  standard  of  Persia. 

637.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia  by  Sa^ad,    Capture  of  Cteaiphon. 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in  the  battle  of  Jaltda. 
630.  Invasion  of  Susiana  and  Persia  proper  by  the  Arabs.    Capture 

of  Hormuzan,  a  Persian  general,  who,  being  brought  before 
Omarf  asked  for  a  cup  of  water,  which  he  hesitated  to  taste  until  as- 
sured by  the  Caliph  that  he  should  not  be  harmed  until  he  had  drunk- 
the  water,  whereupon  he  dashed  the  water  on  the  groimd  before  the 
astonished  CaUph,  who  respected  Ins  promise  and  spared  the  Persian's 
life. 

The  recall  of  Sa^ad  emboldened  Isdigerd  to  make  a  final  effort; 
Collection  of  an  army  of  150,000  men,  which  was  totally  defeated  ia 
the 
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64L  Battle  of  Nehavend  (<' victory  of  victorieB").  Fall 
of  the  Sassanid  power.  Persia  henceforward  governed 
by  the  caliphs.  Isdigerd  III.  lived  for  ten  years  a 
fagitive»  and  was  at  last  murdered  (651). 

SECOND  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  TREATY  OF  VEROUN  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 

CRUSADES  (843-1096). 

i  1.    ITALY  AND  GERMANT.  {See  p.  187.) 

843-^75.  Carolingians  in  Italy. 

After  the  death  of  two  sons  of  Lothar  I.,  Ludtoig  the  German 
and  Charles  the  Baid  divided  Lothar's  inheritance  by  the  treaty  of 
Mersen  on  the  Meiue  (870).  Hie  German  portion  (PriesUmd,  Lothor 
ringia  or  Lothringen  (Lorraine),  so  called  after  Lothar  II,)  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  the  East  Franks,  the  Romance  portion 
(Burgtrndy,  Prooence)  to  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks.  Boun- 
oary,  the  Meuse. 

After  the  death  of  Ludwig  IL,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lothar  L 
(875),  Charles  the  Bald  became  Emperor  (f  877). 

843-911.  Carolingians  in  Germany. 

843-876.  Ludwig  the  German. 

Wars  with  the  Slavs,  with  Charles  the  Bald,  and  especially 
with  the  Northmen,  i.  e.  the  Scandinavian  sea  warriors  (Vudngs), 
by  whose  ferocious  energy  the  west  of  Europe  was  during  this 
epoch  harassed  almost  beyond  belief.  In  845  simultaneous  attack  by 
the  Northmen  upon  aU  tlu^e  of  the  Prankish  kingdoms.  Ludwig  the 
German's  son, 

87&-887.  Charles  the  Fat, 

at  first  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers,  Karhnann  (f  880)  and 
Ludwig  (f  682).  Successful  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Charles  the 
Bald  on  the  Rhine  (battle  of  Andemach,  876)  and  Italy.  Charles 
the  Fat  became  Emperor  in  881,  and  in  884  was  elected  King  of  the 
West  Franks,  He  united  once  more  under  one  sceptre  the  Mon- 
archy of  Charles  the  Great,  with  the  exception  of  cisjurane 
Burgundy  (Dauphin^  Provence,  part  of  Laneuedoc),  which  became 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Boso,  Charles  toe  Fat  was  deposed  by 
East  and  West  Franks  on  account  of  his  cowardice  (siege  of  Paris 
by  the  Northmen),  abdicated  the  throne  at  Tribur  (887),  and  died 
aunoet  innnediately  thereafter.     The  East  Franks  elected 

887-899.  Amulf  of  Carinthia,  grandson  of  Ludwig  the 
Grerman,  illegitimate  son  of  Karlmann.  He  defeated  the 
Northmen  upon  the  Dyle  (at  Lfiwen,  891),  and  in  alliance  with  the 
Magyars,  a  nomadic  Finnish  tribe,  which  had  graduaUy  made  its 
way  from  the  Ural  region  towards  Europe,  and  under  guidance  of 

18 
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Arpad  had  inyaded  Hungaiy,  conquered  Svatopluk  II,  (893),  the 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Moravia,  Amulf  went  twice  to  Italy, 
and  was  crowned  Emperor  (896).    His  son, 

899-911.  LudwifiT  the  Child  (six  years  old), 

was  completely  under  the  influence  of  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Mainz.  Terrible  devastation  of  Germany  by  the  Maayars,  In  908 
they  traversed  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and  penetrated  mto  Thuringia 
and  Saxony.  Lewis,  defeated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lech  (910), 
was  obliged  to  pay  them  tribute.  Internecine  feuds  in  Franconia  : 
Adalbert  of  Bahenherg  against  Rudolf,  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  of  tiie 
family  of  Conrad  of  Hesse,  Victory  of  the  Conradines,  Adalbert 
executed  in  front  of  his  castle.  Weakness  of  the  young  king.  The 
monarchy  seemed  about  to  break  up  into  duchies  :  Saxony,  Traxt" 
oonia,  Bavaria,  Swabla,  Lotharlngla.  After  Ludwig's  death  the 
aged  Otto  the  lUustricus,  duke  of  Saxony,  refused  the  crown,  and  se- 
cured the  election  of 

911-918.   Conrad  I.  of  Franconia, 

by  the  nobles.  Invasions  of  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magyars. 
Conrad  was  constantly  at  war  with  the  West  Franks  and  wiS  his 
own  subjects  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  obtain  recognition  of  his  sover- 
eignty, especially  from  Henry ,  son  of  Otto  the  Illustrious  and  duke 
of  Saxony,  since  912.  Latharingia,  with  the  exception  of  Alsace, 
became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Franks. 

819-1024.  Kings  and  Emperors  of  the  Saxon  houssi. 

In  obedience  to  the  wish  of  Conrad,  expressed  on  his  death- 
bed, and  seconded  by  his  brother,  Eberhard,  the  Saxons  and  Frankt 
elected  at  Fritzlar  on  the  Eder 

919-936.    Henry  I.  the  Fowler,  founder  of  the  Germaa 
monarchy. 

Henry  compelled  Burhhard,  duke  of  Alamannia  (Swabia), 
and  Amulf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  to  acknowledge  his  sunremacy. 
924.  The  Magyars  (Hungarians)  made  a  new  iim)ad.    Henry  con- 
cluded a  nine  years'  truce  with  them,  and  secured  immunity 
for  Saxony  and  Thtaringia  by  payment  of  tribute. 
926.  Henry  regained  Lotharingia. 

Enlargement  and  better  fortification  of  old  fortresses  (Merse- 
hurg)  and  construction  of  new  ones  (Quedlinhurg,  Goslar),  which  at  a 
later  period  became  cities.  There  was  no  wide-spread  founding  of 
cities  by  Henry  himself,  but  in  his  reign  the  Saxons  were  gradi^ly 
accustomed  to  city  life  and  to  cavalry  service  in  war. 

Successful  wars  with  the  Wends,  against  whom  a  great  mark  was 
established  along  the  middle  Elbe,  out  of  which  at  a  later  time  (after 
the  retirement  of  margrave  (Markgraf)  Gero,  963)  were  formed  the 
Altmark  or  Northmark,  Meissen^  and  the  Ostmark  (later  Mark  Lau- 
siU),  lying  between  the  two.  Victory  at  Icemen  (929).  Wars  with 
the  Bohemians  (recognition  of  the  duty  of  feudal  service),  and  with 
the  Danes  (Gorm  the  Old).  Creation  of  a  mark  between  the  Eider 
and  Sley  (934),  afterwards  called  Mark  ScTUeswig. 
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Henry  refiued  to  pay  the  promifled  tribate  to  the  Magyars,  who 
thereapon  made  a  new  inroad. 

933.  Victory  of  Henry  over  the  Hunfirarians  (on  the  Un- 
stnit  ?).  ^  Henry  died  in  d36.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  by  MathUde^ 

936-973.  Otto  I.,  the  Great, 

who  was  elected  by  Saxons  and  Franks,  and  crowned  at 
Aadien  by  the  archbishop  of  MaJnz.  Homage  of  the  princes  of  all 
the  Grerman  races  (StCimme).  First  appearance  of  the  four  court 
offices  :  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Chamberlain;  duke  of  Franconia,  StetO' 
ard ;  duke  of  Swabia,  Cup-iearer  ;  duke  of  Bavaria,  Marshal. 

Countless  swarms  of  Hungarians  crossed  Franconia  ^937),  to  in- 
yade  Saxony.  Defeated  and  pursued  by  Otto,  they>  took  a  western 
direction,  and  ravaged  France  as  far  as  the  Loire. 

Otto  defeated  the  rebellious  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  drove  him  from 
his  duchy,  and  subdued  a  revolt  of  Eberhard,  duke  of  Franconia,  and 
his  own  half-brother,  Thankmar,  who  fell  in  the  battle  on  the  £res- 
borg  (938).  Henry,  Otto's  younger  brother,  rebelled,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Otto  along  with  his  ally  Giselbert,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  at 
Btrtherif  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  rebels,  with  whom  Eberhard  made  com- 
mon cause,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  French.  Eberhard  fell  at 
Andemadi,  Giselbert  was  drowned  on  his  flight,  Henry  fled  to 
France  (939).  A  murderous  assault  which  Heniy  made  upon  his 
brother  after  he  had  received  forgiveness  failed  ;  Henry  threw  him- 
aelf  upon  the  king's  mercy,  received  forgiveness  a  second  time  (941), 
and  became  henceforward,  with  his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of 
Cologne  (since  953),  the  kin^s  chief  reliance.  Otto  gave  Lotha- 
ringia in  944  to  Conrad  the  Jiedf  the  ancestor  of  the  Franco-Salic 
royal  house,  who  four  years  afterwards  became  his  son-in-law.  Otto 
made  his  brother  Heniy  duke  of  Bavaria  (947). 

Wars  with  the   Wends,  conducted  by   marmve  Gero;  with  the 
DaneSf  ni^er  Otto  himself,  who  advanced  to  Jutland  (Mark  Schleswig 
given  to  Hermann  Billung) ;  with  Boleslav,  duke  of  Bohemia  (950), 
who  became  a  vassal  of  the  empire ;  and  with  the  Hungarians,  princi- 
pally under  the  command  of  Hemnr.  -  < 
948.  Otto  appointed  his  son  Liuddf  (by  Editha)  duke  of  Sivdbia, 
946-960.    Otto  interfered  in  the  French  wars.    He  protected  King 
Lams  IV.  against  Hugo,  count  of  France,  both  of  whom  were 
his  brothers-in-law. 
961.  First  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy  against  Berengar  II.  of  Ivrea. 
Otto  released  and  married  Adelheid,   the  widow  of  King 
Lothar  (of  the  house  of  Burgundy),  and  then  nineteen  years 
of  age.    Berengar  submitted  to  Otto  as  his  suzerain  (952). 
953.  LiudSf,  Otto's  son,  and  Conrad,  duke  of  Lotharingia,  Otto's  son- 
in-law,  rebelled  against  the  king. 
954  Newimroad  of  the  Hungarians,  who  swept  through  Germany, 
ravaging  as  they  went,  to  France  ;  the  rebels  were  in  alliance 

1  Probablv  not  at  Meneborg.    See  V.  GHesebreoht,  Gtach.  dtr  De^tschtn 
XakmeU,  i.«,  S89. 
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with  them.  After  a  severe  stniggle  and  seyeral  imitless  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation,  Liudolf  and  Conrad  submitted.  They 
were  forgiven,  but  deprived  of  their  duchies.  Archbishop 
Bruno  received  Lotharingia;  duke  Burkhard,  Suxibia.  Bavaria^ 
still  in  revolt,  was  subjugated  by  Otto  and  his  brother  Henry. 
New  inroad  of  the  Hungarians. 

855.    Victory  over  the  Hungarians  on  the  Leohfeld 

Aug.  10.  (Augsburg).  Conrad  fell  in  the  battle.  The  Bavarian 
Ostmark,  which  was  afterwards  transformed  into  the  duchy  of 
Austria  (Oesterreich),  reestablished.  Victorious  ezpeditioa 
against  the  Wends,  whom  Otto  defeated  on  the  Rekenttz, 

957.  Liudolf  died  in  arms  against  Berengar,  who  was  in  rebellion. 

981.  Second  expedition  of  Otto's  to  Italy,  Pope  John  XII.  having  im- 
plored his  assistance  against  Berengar.  Otto  hastened  to  ^me, 
where  he 

962.  Renewed  the  imperial  office.    Holy  Roman  Em?- 
Feb.  pire  of  the  Q^rman  Nation. 

While  Otto  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Berengar  in  Lom- 
bardy,  John  XII.  endeavored  to  free  himself  from  the  impe- 

963.  rial  protection  and  allied  himself  with  Otto's  foes.     The  em- 
Nov.    peror  advanced  upon  Rome  and  captured  the  city ;  John  fled. 

The  Romans  were  obliged  to  promise  never  to  elect  another 
Pope  without  the  consent  of  the  emperor.  John  was  deposed 
by  a  synod  in  Rome,  and  Leo  VIII.  elected  Pope. 

964.  A  revolt   of  the   Romans   quickly  suppressed.      While   Otto 
Jan.     was  again   absent  in  northern  Italy,   where  Berenear  had, 

meantime,  been  obliged  to  surrender  (he  died  as  prisoner  in 
Bamberg),  Leo  was  expelled  by  the  Romans,  and  John  returned, 
but  soon  died  in  consequence  of  his  dissi^tion.  The  Ro- 
mans choose  Benedict  Pope.  Otto  captured  Kome  the  second 
time,  deposed  Benedict,  and  reinstatea  Leo. 
966-967.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Otto's  son.  Otto  U.,  already 
crowned  as  Grerman  king,  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome. 
Otto  I.  died  at  Memlehen^  near  Mersebure.  His  sepulchre  is 
in  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  MagathuTg^  which  he  had 
created. 

973-983.  Otto  II.,  highly  gifted,  bat  passionate,  hasbaiid  of 
the  Grecian  princess  Theophano. 

976.  Otto's  cousin,  Henry  the  Quarrelsome,  duke  of  Bavaria,  insti- 
gated a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  was  conquered  and 
deposed.  Bavaria  given  to  Otto  of  Swabia^  son  of  Liudolf. 
Carinthia  separated  from  Bavaria  and  made  a  duchy.  LuU^ 
pold  o/B<ibenberg  received  the  (Bavarian)  Eastmark. 

978.  Otto  surprised  by  Lotharj  king  of  France,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty, reconauered  Lotharingia,  invaded  France,  and  besieged 
Pans,  but  without  success. 

'  '.986^^.    Wars  in  Italy.    The  emperor  crossed  the  Alps,  to  Rome^ 
.981:'  \  Advanced  into  southern  Italy,  defeated  the  Greeks  and  Sai»- 
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982.     ceoB  at  CoUmne^  south  of  Cotrane,  bat  was  afterwards  defeated 

bj  them  Jvrther  south  on  the  Calabrian  coast  ^  where  his  army 

was  amiihilated. 
963.  Victorious  advance  of  the  Danes  and  Wends  ;  destruction  of  the 

bishoprics  of  Havelberg  and  Brandenburg.    Otto  II.  died  in 

Rome. 

98^-1002.     Otto  m.,  three  years  old. 

Henry  the  Quarrelsome's  chiim  to  the  guardianship,  and  to 
the  crown  itself,  was  denied,  but  Bavaria,  without  Carinthia, 
was  returned  to  him.  Otto's  mother,  the  Grecian  Theophano, 
conducted  the  regencv  in  Germany,  his  grandmother,  Adelheid, 
in  Italy ;  after  the  death  of  Theophano  (991),  Adelheid  and 
Wmigisy  archbishop  of  Mainz,  conducted  the  government  until 
the  young  prince  took  the  reins  in  995.  From  his  fi;reat  intel- 
lectual endowments  known  as  the  <<  Wonder  of  the  World/' 
he  was  dreamy  and  unpractical.    Three  Roman  expeditions. 

996.     On  the  first  expedition  Otto  was  crowned  by  Gregory  V. 

998-999.  On  the  second  his  teacher  Gerbert  was  elected  pope  as 
Sylvester  IL  Attempt  of  Crescentius  to  throw  off  the  German 
yoke  and  restore  the  ancient  republic.  He  was  defeated  and 
executed.  It  was  Otto's  design  to  make  *'  golden  Rome  "  the 
imperial  residence  and  centre  of  a  new  universal  empire. 

1000.  Journey  throueh  Germany,  pilgrimage  to  the  grave  of  St 
Adalbert,  foundation  of  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen.  A  wide- 
spread belief  that  this  year  would  brmg  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  led  thousands  of 
people  to  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

1001.  During  his  third  visit  to  Italy,  revolt  of  the  Romans.  Otto 
died  in  the  castle  of  Patemo  at  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

1002-1024.    Henry  U.  (the  Saint), 

son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  of  Bavaria,  great-grandson  of 
Henrr  I.,  was  elected  king  at  Mainz,  after  his  rival,  Eckard,  margrave 
of  l^issen,  had  been  murdered.  Henry  II.  enforced  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  sovereignty,  particularly  from  Hermann,  duke  of 

Swabia. 

1004.     First  expedition  to  Italy  against  Ardoin  of  Ivrea ;  Henry 

crowned  king  of  Italy  in  ravia. 
1004-1018.    Wars  with  Boleslav,  king  of  Poland,  who  was  compelled 

to  give  up  Bohemia,  but  retained  Lusatia. 
Foundation  or  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg  (1007).    Increase  in  the 
power  of  the  church.    Reform  of  the  monasteries.    Energetic  en- 
loreement  of  the  public  peace. 
1014.     Second    expedition  to  Italy.     Henry  crowned   emperor  in 

Rome.    Ardoin  gives  up  his  resistance  (died  in  a  monastery, 

1015). 
1016-1018.    Henry  went  to  war  to  secure  his  inheritance  in  Bur^ 

1  The  battlefield  »  unknown;  it  wm  not  at  Basentello.  See  V.  Gieaebeohl^ 
Gesck.  d.  dtuUcktn  KaiierzeUt  1<^  597. 
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gtmdif,  which  had  been  resigned  in  his  favor  by  the  last 
of  Burgundy,!  Rudolf  III.  Q016). 
1022.  On  the  third  expedition  to  Italy,  Henry  fought  with  the  Gre- 
cians in  lower  Italy,  vrith  the  assistance  of  the  Normans  who 
had  settled  there  in  1015.     Henry  died  July  15, 1024. 

1024-1125.    Franoonian  or  Salian  Emperors. 

Election  held  at  C^penheim  between  Mainz  and  Worms, — 
the  first  election  in  which  princes  of  all  the  tribes  had  partici- 
pated. 
After  hesitating  a  short  time  between  the  two  Conrads,  couainsy 
the  princes  chose  the  elder,  the  son  of  the  Frankish  count  Henrys 
eldest  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthia,  over  the  younger,  the  son  of  Conrad, 
younger  son  of  Otto  of  Carinthuu 

1024-1039.     Conrad  n.  (the  Salian). 

1025-1030.    Revolt  of  the  Babenberger,  Emsty  duke  of  Swabia,  step- 
son of  Conrad,  son  of  his  wife  Otselat  resulting  from  the  oon- 
flicting  claims  of  the  emperor  and  of  Ernst  as  the  personal 
heir  of  Henry  II.,  upon  nur gundy  (Aries).    Ernst  fell  in  bat- 
tle in  1030. 
1026.    Expedition  to  Italy.    Conrad  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Milan, 
but  obliged  to  bring  Pavia  and  Ravenna  to  submission  by  force 
of  arms.    Crowned  emperor,  1027,  in  the  presence  of  Cnut  the  Great, 
king  of  England  and  Denmark,  and  Rudolf  III,  of  Burgundy  (Aries). 
The  Eider  made  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Denmarlc, 
ScMeswig,  therefore,  was  abandoned  to  the  Danes. 

Invasion  of  Germany  by  the  Poles  under  Mieczeslav  IL,  where  they 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  SaaUf  and  carried  10,000  prisoners  to 
Poland.  Conrad  hastened  from  the  Rhine,  and  provided  defences 
against  a  new  inroad,  but  attacked  the  Hungarians,  though  without 
success  (1030).  In  1031  Conrad  attacked  the  Poles,  forced  them  to 
surrender  their  prisoners,  and  restored  Lu8€Uia  to  the  empire.  MieO" 
zeslav  became  the  Emperor's  vassal  (1032). 

After  the  death  of  Rudolf  III.  (1032),  Burgundy,  that  is,  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  which  was  formed  in  9S3,  by  the  union  of  cisjnxw 
ane  and  transjurane  Burgundy  (p.  103),  was,  in  three  campaigna, 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  Odo,  Count  of  Champagne,  who  claimed  it 
as  heir  of  Henry  II.  and  united  with  the  empire.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  the  Romance  portions  of  Bureimdy,  the  lands  along  the 
Rhone,  Same,  Ithre,  and  Durance,  fell  to  France ;  the  Alamannian  por- 
tions (^Franche  Comti,  Switzerland)  remained  a  part  of  the  empire.  In 
Italy  the  small  fiefs  were  made  legally  hereditary,  and  this  became 
the  common  custom  in  Germany.  To  counterbalance  this  tendency 
Conrad  seems  to  have  designed  doing  away  with  ducal  offices,  and 
making  the  royal  supremacy  immediate  and  hereditary  throughout  aU 
German  lands. 

1036.    On  his  return  from  a  second  expedition  to  Italv,  Conrad 
1039.    died  at  Utrecht.    His  son  haa  been  crowned  at  Aa^j^f^n  in 
June  4th       his  boyhood,  and  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  aa 

^  Otherwise  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Aries. — TiiAira. 
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103&-ia56.    Henry  in.  (caUed  <<  the  Black  ").    The  imperial 
power  at  its  highest  point. 

King  Henrv  was  for  a  time,  also,  duke  of  BopariOf  Sioabia,  and 
Fhmamia.    The  ducal  throne  in  CarirUhia  was  long  vacant. 
1012-1044.    In  Hungary  the  king,  Peter,  whom  Henry  had  rein- 
stated at  the  expense  of  three  campaigns,  became  a  yassal  of 
the  empire.     Extension  of  the  Bavarian  Eastmark  to  the 
Leitha, 
Tedious  wars  with  the  unruly  Godfrey  the  Bearded,  duke  of  upper 
Lotharingia,  which  was  at  last  (1049)  nven  to  the  Alsacian  count 
Gerhard,  the  ancestor  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.^    Godfrey  went  to 
Italy  (1054),  where  he  married  Beatrix  of  Tuscany.    Henry  favored 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  Treuga  Dei  (p.  203).    Proclamation  of 
a  general  king's  peace  in  the  empire.  - 

1046-1047.  First  expedition  to  Rome.  Henry  caused  a  synod  to 
depose  the  three  rival  Popes  (Sylvester  III,,  Benedict  IX,, 
Gregory  VI.),  each  of  whom  was  accused  of  simony,  and  appointed 
a  derman,  Suidger,  bishop  of  Bamberc^,  Pope,  as  Clement  II,,  who 
crowned  lum  emperor  (Cnristmas,  10&).  After  Clement,  Henry 
appointed  three  Grerman  Fopes  in  succession.  He  invested  Drogo,  son 
of  the  Norman  Tancred  ofaauteviUe,  with  Aptdia, 

1055.    Second  Roman  expedition.    Henry  died  at  Grozlar,  Oct  28, 
1066.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

1056-1106.    Henry  IV.,  six  years  old, 

who  had  been  crowned  king  at  the  age  of  four.  Spoiled  in  his 
youth,  he  grew  to  manhood  passionate  but  weak.  His  mother,  Agnea 
of  Poitou,  the  regent,  save  Bavaria  to  the  Saxon  count  Otto  ofNord^ 
hem,  Carinthia  to  Ber&old  of  Z&hringen,  Swabia  to  her  son-in-law, 
Rudolf  of  Rhein/dd.  Abduction  of  the  young  king  from  Kaieerswert 
to  Cologne  (1062)  by  Archbishop  Anno,  who  was  soon  obliged  to  share 
the  administration  of  the  empire  with  Adalbert,  the  ambitious  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen  (1065).  Conspiracy  of  the  princes  against  Adal- 
bert of  Bremen.  Imperial  Diet  at  Tr&ur  (1066).  Adalbert  banished 
from  court  for  three  years  (f  1072). 

Otto  of  Nordheim  deposed  from  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  given  to  his  son-in-law,  Welf,  son  of  the  margrave  Azzo  of  Este, 

£ie  house  of  Welf  was  extinct  in  the  male  line.)  Magnus,  duke  of 
ony,  kept  in  confinement.  Revolt  of  the  Saxons,  whom  Henry  had 
displeased  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fortresses  in  their  land. 
Flight  of  Henry  from  the  Harzburg  (1073),  humiliating  peace,  de- 
struction of  the  Harzburg.  Henry  defeated  the  Saxons  on  the  Unstrut 
(1075).    Contest  with  Pope 

1073-1086.    Gregory  VH.  (Hndebrand), 

descended  from  a  family  having  a  small  estate  in  southern 
Tuscany.     He  was  educated  at  the  monastery  of  Cluny.    He  had,  as 

^ '  In  poMession  of  Lonmine  down  to  1737.    See  Kodern  Historr,  Second 
K'eriod,  §  a. 
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cardinai-Bttbdeacoii,  afterwards  as  archdeacon  and  chancellor,  ooD' 
ducted  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  papacy  under  ^ve  Popes. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  war  against  simony 
(Acts  viii.  18),  and  lay  investitures^  whereby  is  meant  the  inyesti- 
ture  of  clergy  with  the  secular  estates  and  rights  of  their  spiritual 
benefices  by  the  temporal  power,  by  means  of  me  ring  and  siaff. 

Gre^ry  in  alliance  with  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of  the  Normans, 
and  with  the  dissatisfied  princes  in  Germany.  Henry  excommuni- 
cated (1076);  suspended  from  his  royal  office  by  the  Diet  at  Tribur 
rOct.  1076),  and  the  ultimate  decision  referred  to  a  Diet  to  be  held  at 
Augsburg  in  February,  1077.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  Henry 
left  Speier  in  secret  with  his  wife,  son,  and  one  attendant;  crossing 
the  Alps  under  great  hardship, 

1077.  Henry  humbled  himself  before  the  Pope  at  Ca- 
Jan.  25-28.     nossa, 

a  castle  belonging  to  the  Pope's  firm  friend,  the  powerful 
Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany.  After  three  .days'  delay,  passed 
by  Henry  in  the  earb  of  a  penitent  in  the  snow-coyered  castle  court, 
Gregory  admitted  him  to  his  presence,  and  gaye  him  a  conditional 
absolution. 

Fortune  turned  in  Henry's  fayor.  Rudolf  of  Swabia,  whom  the 
malcontents  in  Germany  had  elected  king  (March,  1077)  at  Forck" 
heirn,  was  defeated  and  mortally  woimded  m  the  battle  on  the  EUter 
(1080).  Swabia  giyen  to  Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  Henry's  son-in- 
kw  (1079). 

Henry,  a  second  time  excommunicated  (1060),  went  to  Italy,  cap- 
tured Kome,  and  was  crowned  by  Clement  III.,  a  Pope  of  his  own 
creation.  Greaory  F//.,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  re- 
leased by  the  Norman,  Robert  Guiscard,  and  died  (1085)  at  Salerno, 
(DUexi  justitiam  et  odi  iniquitatenif  propterea  morior  m  exiiio). 

The  influence  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  It  was  under  his  auspices,  some  haye  claimed  at 
his  suggestion,  that  WiUiam  of  Normandy  undertook  the  conquest  of 
Encfland. 

Henry  was  inyolyed  in  a  contest  with  a  new  king  set  up  by  the  Sax- 
ons, Hermann  of  Salm,  son  of  the  count  of  Luxemburg.  Hermann, 
howeyer,  abdicated  in  1088,  and  died  the  same  year.  Submission  of 
the  Saxons  upon  receiying  assurance  that  their  ancient  priyileges 
should  be  respected. 

The  church  was  still  hostile.  Marriage  of  Matilda  of  Tuscany 
with  Welf  v.,  son  of  duke  Welf  of  Bayaria. 

1090-1097.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  captured  Mantua 
after  a  siege  of  eleyen  months,  but  was  in  general  unsuccess- 
ful. Reyolt  of  his  son  Conrad  (1092V  Henry  returned  to 
Crermany  in  1097,  in  which  year  the  oands  of  the  first  cru- 
saders, under  Walter  of  Perejo  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  crossed 
Germany.  War  with  Conrad  (died  1101),  and  afterwards  with 
Henry's  other  son,  Henry,  who  imprisoned  his  father.  Flieht 
of  the  emperor  to  Liittich,  where  he  died  Aug.  7, 1106.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  younger  son. 
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1106-1125.  Henry  V. 

The  king  went  to  Rome,  took  Pope  Paschal  11.  prisoner,  and 
Torced  him  to  perform  the  coronation  and  acknowledge  the  imperial 
right  of  investiture  (1111).  As  soon  as  the  emperor  had  left  Italy 
the  LAteran  Council  declared  the  concessions  invalid  as  having  been 
extorted  by  force,  and  a  second  council  at  Vienna  excommunicated 
Henry. 

Wars  with  German  princes  who  were  in  revolt,  especially  with 
Lothar  of  Saxony,  and  the  archbishops  of  Mainz  and  Cologne.  Vic- 
tory of  the  Smons  at  Wdfe^koiM^  near  Mansfeld  (1115).  The  war 
of  the  investitiire  was  ended,  after  a  long  contest  with  Calixtus  ILf 
by  the 

1122.    Conoordat  of  Worma 

Election  of  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  to  take  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  emperor  or  his  representatives;  investiture  by  the 
emperor  must  precede  consecration,  but  was  to  be  conferred  not  with 
the  ring  and  staff,  but  with  the  sceptre.  In  Italy  and  Burgundy  in- 
vestiture was  to/oUoto  canonical  election  and  consecration.  Ecclesi- 
astics holding  secular  benefices  were  bound  to  perform  the  feudal 
duties.  {See  p.  218.) 

§  2.    FRANCE.  {See  p.  187.) 

84^887.    Carolingian  kings  of  the  Franks, 

843-877.    Charles  the  Bald. 

His  rule  was  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  Loon;  Brittany  and 
Septimania  were  independent ;  his  supremacy  in  Aquitania  was  but 
nominaL  Ravages  of  the  NorUimen  incessant,  daring,  terrible.  Sack 
of  SainteSf  Limoffes,  Bordeaux,  Tours,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Ba- 
jMux,  Evreux,  Nantes.  Some  quarters  of  Paris,  even,  were  ravaged. 
Lotharingia  divided  between  France  and  Germany  by  the  treaty  of 
M^trsen  (870),  OurtheyMeuse,  Jura,  the  boundary  between  Germany 
and  France.  Charles  wasted  his  energy  striving  for  the  imperial 
crown. 

Fiefs  proclaimed  hereditary  at  the  diet  of  Chiersi  (877).    Charles 
died  on  Mont  Cenis,  returning  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
Italy.     Rise  of  scholasticism.    Joannes  Scotus  Erigena.    ilincmar  of 
Rheims,    Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
877-879.  Lndwig  the  Stammerer  (Louis  II.,  le  Beaue). 
87$>-882.  Ludwig  UL  rLonis  III.)  in  the  north  of  France. 
879-884.  Karlmann  in  Aauitaine,  and  over  the  whole  kingdom  after 
882.  The  ravages  of  the  Northmen  increased  in  frequency  and  durar 

tion  in  spite  of  Ludwig's  victory  at  Saucourt  in  881  (Ludwig- 
siied).  Revolt  of  Boso,  duke  of  cisjurane  Burgundy  (879).  The 
heir  of  Ludmg  II,,  Charles,  being  but  five  years  old,  the  nobles  chose 
884-887.  Charles  the  Fat  of  Germany, 

king,  thus  uniting  the  whole  empire  once  more  in  one  hand. 
Siege  of  Paris  by  the  Northmen  under  RoUo  (Hrolf)  in  885. 
Heroic  defence  by  Eudes  (Odo),  count  of  Paris.  Charles,  consent- 
ing to  buy  the  retreat  of  the  Northmen,  was  deposed  in  887.  (Died 
in  888  in  Germany.) 
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The  empire  of  Charles  reduced  to  six  clearly  distinct  states  :  Italy, 
Grermany,  Lorraine,  Provence,  Transjurane  Burgundy  (formed  by 
the  union  of  western  Switzerland  and  Franche  Comt^,  under  Rudolf 
/.,  nephew  of  Eudes),  France.  In  France  the  nobles  passed  over 
the  infant  Charles,  and  elected 
888-8d8.    Eudes,  coimt  of  Paris,  son  of  Robert  the  Strong.    The 

opposition  party  among  the  nobles  advocated  the  claims  of 
893-923.    Charles  m.,  the  Simple,  who  was  not  generally  acknowl- 
edged until  after  the  death  of  Eudes.     In  his  reign  the 

911  (?)•  Northmen  gained  a  permanent  foothold  on  the 
Seine  (Normandy),  under  Rolf  (Rollo),  the  first  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, with  feudal  sovereignty  over  Brittany,  Treaty  of  St,  Claire 
8ur  Epte,  near  Ghisors.  Baptism  of  RoUo  under  the  name  of  Robert, 
Revolts  against  Charles.  Robert.,  duke  of  France,  brother  ot  EudeSf 
proclaimed  king,  but  slain  in  the  battle  of  Soissons  (923).  His  place 
was  filled  by  h£  son-in-law,  Rudolf  of  Burgundy.  Charles  treacher- 
ously seized  by  Herbert  of  Vermandois  and  imprisoned  (died  in  929). 
His  wife,  Eadyyfa  (Edwina),  fled  to  her  brother  jEthelstane,  king  of 
England,  with  her  three-year-old  son  Ludwig  IV.,  hence  called  d*  Outre 
Mer  (Beyond  Seas).  Rudolf  dying  in  936  without  issue,  the  nobles, 
Hugh  the  While,  duke  of  France  (f  956),  Herbert  of  Vermandois,  and 
William  Longsword  of  Normandy,  recalled 

936-954.    Ludwig  from  Beyond  Seas  (Louis  lY.,  d*Outremer\ 

in  whose  reign  the  country  was  torn  with  civil  war  between 
the  king,  Hugh  the  White,  or  Great,  and  Otto,  king  of  Grermany  (east 
Franks).     Ludwig  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

954-986.    Lothar, 

who  was  under  the  influence  of  Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the 

Great.    An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  acquire  Lorraine  brought  on  an 

invasion  of  France  by  Otto  II.  of  Grermany.    Lothar  was  sacceeded 

by  his  son,  ■ 

986-987.    Ludwig  V.  (le  Faineant),  who,  after  a  short  and  stormy 

reign,  died  suddenly  (987),  without  issue.     The  direct  line  of 

Charles  the  Great  was  extinct.     The  only  man  who  had  a 

claim  to  the  succession  was  the  uncle  of  Ludwig,  CharleSf  duke 

of  Lorraine,  a  vassal  of  the  emperor. 

987-1328.    Capetian  dsmaaty,  direct  line. 

987-996.    Hugh  Capet 

waa  chosen  king,  but  was  powerless  to  resist  the  great  feudal 
nobles,  each  of  whom  surpassed  the  kin^  in  military  power  and  ex- 
tent of  territory  (dukes  of  Normandy,  Bnttany,  Bwrmmdy,  Aquitaine; 
counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermandois}.  The  royal  domain 
reached  from  the  Somme  to  the  Loire,  with  Normandy  and  Anjou  on 
the  west  and  Champagne  on  the  east.  Paris  in  the  centre  was  the 
capital  of  the  new  French  monarchy,  as  Laon  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  old  German  kingdom.  Capture  of  Charles  the  Carolingian. 
Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  Un- 
der Hugh's  son, 
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99&-103L  Robert,  tha  loyml  power  was  wasted  to  a  shadow.  The 
kmg,  pious,  weak,  and  absurd,  was  inyolved  in  domestic  trouble 
and  in  constant  wars  with  the  nobles.  Rising  of  the  serfs  (997). 
Famine  (1030-1032).  The  Vexin  on  the  Seine  given  to  Nomuuidy. 
Robert's  son, 
1031-1060.    Henry  I., 

retained  scarcely  a  tcaoe  of  power,  beyond  the  nomination  of 
the  bishops. 

Introduction  of  the  ''Truce  of  God"  (Treuga  Dei)  by  the  clergy 
(at  first  [1041]  in  Guienne),  whereby  a  cessation  of  all  feuds  was  en- 
joined by  the  church  during  church  festivals  and  from  Wednesday 
evening  to  Monday  morning  iu  eoery  week  (only  80  days  in  a  year  avail- 
able for  warfare).  The  crown  having  now  become  hereditary,  Henry 
was  succeeded  quietly  by  his  son, 
1060-U08.    Philip  I., 

whose  long  reign,  distinguished  by  no  deeds  of  his  own,  is  re- 
markable for  two  important  events  :  the  conquest  of  £ngland  by  the 
Normans  (1066),  and  the  first  crusade  (1096).  (See  p.  226.) 

S8.    ENGLAND.  (Seep.  181.) 

828-1006.    England  tinder  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
828-837.    Bogberht,  king  of  Wessez  (p.  180),  ruler  of  Sussex,  Kent^ 
Essex,  overlord  of  Mercia,  East  Anglta,  Northumbria,  Wales^ 
and  Strathchde, 

Ravages  of  the  Northmen.  Pouring  in  swarms  from  the  northern 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  these  pirates,  the  vikings, 
harassed  England  and  the  continent  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Eng- 
lish called  the  Northmen  *'  Danes,"  although  not  all  their  assailants 
came  from  that  kingdom.  The  Northmen  were  still  heathens.  The 
epoch  of  their  invasions  faUs  into  three  divisions  :  I.  (789-866^ 
Period  of  invasion  and  ravage  without  settlement.  II.  (866-1003) 
Period  of  settlement  and  conquest  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
III.  (100&-1066)  Period  of  political  conquest.  The  first  recorded 
attack  was  in  789  (p.  189).  In  834  Sheppey  was  ravaged.  Defeat 
of  the  Danes  at  Hengestesdun  (836). 

Ecgberht  was  succeeded  by  his  son  JBthelwnlf  (837-858).  In  851 
the  IHuies  took  London  and  Canterbury;  in  855  they  wintered  for  the 
first  time  in  Sheppey,  jEthdwulf  m&med  Judithy  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  d  the  West  Franks.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
JBthellMild  (858-860),  who  married  his  father's  widow.  On  his 
dealh  Joditii  returned  to  the  continent  and  married  Baldurin,  after- 
wards count  of  Flanders.  From  this  union  descended  MatUda,  wife 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  ^thelbald  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
JBtoelberht  (860-866),  who  was  followed  by  his  brother, 

86Ci^71.    JBthelred  I. 

Settlement  of  the  Danes  in  Northnmbria  (romance  of  Ragnar 
Lodbrog),    The  Danes  in  East  AnaUa  (866)^  in  Merda  (868). 
870.   East  Anglia  conquered  and  settled  by  the  Danes.    Martyrdom 
of  St,  Edmundfkmg  of  the  East  Angles. 
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Sack  of  Peterborough  and  Croyland,  Danes  in  Wessex  (871).  Nine 
battles  were  fought  with  the  invaders  this  year.  At  JEscesdun  the 
Danes  were  defeated  by  ^thelred  and  Alfred  his  brother. 

871-901.    Alfred  the  Great. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  Wessex  was  at  peace,  bat  the 
other  parts  of  England  still  suffered  from  Danish  inroads.  In  876 
Danes  settled  in  Northumbria,  and  Gvihomiy  Danish  king  in  East 
Anglia,  entered  Wessex.  In  877  lands  in  Mercia  were  diyi(^  among 
the  Danes. 
878.    The  Danes  ravaged  Wessez. 

.dSlfred  took  refuge  in  the  forest.  Erection  of  the  fortress  of 
Athdney,  Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Ethandun.  Treatr  of  'W'edmore, 
between  JElfred  and  GtUhorm,  The  Danes  left  Wessex,  but  East 
Anglia  and  a  part  of  Mercia  were  given  up  to  them.  London,  how- 
ever, was  retamed  by  Mhed.  The  country  of  the  Danes,  Danelagh, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  now  embraced  the  larger  part  of  England. 

880-893.     Peace  in  Wessex. 

Alfred  was  a  skilful  warrior  but  no  lover  of  war.  His  genius 
was  for  civil  government.  Revision  of  the  laws;  separation  of  the 
judicial  from  the  executive  department.  Trial  by  jury  was  not  intro- 
duced by  iElfred;  that  institution  was  of  Norman  origin,  a  develop- 
ment of  principles  of  old  Prankish  law.  Creation  of  a  fleet  (882). 
Submission  of  several  Welsh  provinces.  Encouragement  of  learning. 
Bflsda's  EcdesiasHccd  History f  Orosius'  History ,  and  Bcethius'  Consolor 
tion  of  Philosophy f  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred.  Voyages 
of  Oihhere  and  Wxdfhere  along  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  under- 
taken at  iElf red's  request.  Asser.  The  Anglo-Sazoa  C^oniola 
probablv  put  into  shape  in  this  reign. 

Tlie  Danish  war  broke  out  again  In  893  with  an  invasion  of  Kent 
Defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Buttington.  In  901  Mlfred  died.  He. 
left  five  children :  two  sons,  Ead'ward  and  yEthelweard,  and  three 
daughters,  ^Ithelflasd  the  ''  Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  wife  of  ^thelrtd, 
eal£>rman  of  West  Saxon  Mercia,  ^thdoiju,  abbess  of  Shaftesbuiy. 
JBlfthrythy  wife  of  Baldwin  II,,  count  of  Ranaers,  son  of  Baldwin  bjH 
Judith  (p.  203).  From  this  union  descended  Matilda,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. 

901-925.    Badward  the  Xader. 

Erection  of  fortresses  aloi^  the  Mercian  frontier  by  Eadward 
and  JEtheifloBd*  Conquest  of  the  Five  Boroughs  {Derby,  Lincoln,  Leices^ 
ter,  Stamford,  Nottingham)  by  ^thelfl^ed.  Annexation  of  Mercia  to 
Wessex.  Conquest  of  East  Anglia  and  Essex.  Submission  of  Strath- 
clyde  and  all  the  Scots  ^924).  Eadward  lord  of  all  Britain.  Wes- 
sex, Kent^  Sussex,  he  ruled  by  inheritance;  Mercia,  Essex,  East  Anglia, 
by  conquest  ^-*om  the  Danes;  Northumberland,  Wales,  Scotland,  Strath^ 
clydt,  as  overlord.  Eadward  died  in  925,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son 

925-940.    AthelBtan. 

League  of  Scota^  Welsh,  and  Danes  crushed  in  926.     Again 
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renewed,  it  waa  again  broken  up  by  the  defeat  of  the  allies  in 
the 

^7.    Battle  of  Bnmanburh. 

JEthelstaii  waA  suooeeded  by  his  brother  Sadmund  (940- 
946).  Revolt  of  Danes  and  Soots.  Reoonquest  of  the  Fioe  Boroughs 
and  the  Danelagh.  Cumberland  given  as  a  fief  to  Malcolm,  long  of 
Soots.  Dnnatan  appointed  abbot  of  OUutonbury.  Murder  of  £ad- 
mnnd,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Badred  (946-955).  A 
revolt  of  the  Danes  was  crushed  in  954 ;  final  submission  of  the 
Danelagh.  Badwlg  (955-959),  nephew  of  Eadred,  quarrelled  with 
Dtmstan,  and  drove  him  from  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brotheri 

959-975.    Badgar, 

the  under  king  of  Mercia.  Dunstan,  recalled  in  958,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  959,  was  the  true  ruler.  The  royal  power  stood 
high.  Revision  of  the  Uws.  Secular  priests  were  out  of  favor,  and 
monks  were  installed  in  many  of  the  wealthiest  churches.  Mainte- 
nance of  a  hirge  fleet.  £adgar  was  followed  by  his  son  Badward 
(the  martyr),  murdered  978. 
97&-1016.    iBthelred  II.,  the  Unready,^  son  of  Eadgar, 

in  whose  reign  the  political  conquest  of  England  was  under- 
taken by  the  Danish  sovereigns  (p.  203).  Danish  invasions  began, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  980.  Death  of  Dunstan,  988.  Battle  of 
Bialdon  against  the  Danes  (991),  when  Brihtnoth,  ealdorman  of  the 
East  Saxons,  fell.  (Soug  of  Brihtnoth's  Death.)  In  this  year  (991) 
the  plan  of  buying  off  the  Danes  was  adopted,  10,000  pounds  being 
paid,  which  were  raised  by  a  special  tax  {Danegeld).  in  994  Anlqf 
{CHaf  Tryggvesson)  and  Sioegen  (Svend  with  the  Forked  Beard)  rav- 
aged Ken^  and  were  paid  16,000  pounds.  Ravages  of  the  Northmen 
in  997,  998,  999, 1001, 1002, 1003, 1004,  1006, 1009, 1010, 1011, 1013, 
1015. 

1002.  24,000  pounds  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Masaaore  of  all  (?) 
Danes  in  England,  upon  one  day  (Nov.  13,  Danish  Vespers) 
by  order  of  jEthelred.  Svregen  resolves  on  the  oonqnest  of  Bng- 
land.  Marriage  of  jEthelred  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy.  In  1007, 36,000  pouuds,  in  1012,  48,000  pounds, 
were  paid  to  the  Northmen.  Death  of  Swegen  (1014).  Election  of 
his  son  Cnut  (Canute)  to  succeed  him.  The  Danes  had  now  recov- 
ered all  that  pa^  of  England  which  they  had  acquired  by  the  treatv 
of  Wedmore  (p.  204)  in  878.  Upon  the  death  of  jEthelred  the  Danish 
party  in  Engumd  chose  Cnut  king,  but  the  Enelish  party,  which 
centred  in  London,  chose  Badmnnd  Ironside  (1016),  son  of  JSthel- 
red.  He  made  a  brave  stand,  and  many  battles  were  fought  this 
year.  After  the  defeat  of  Eadmund  at  Assandnn  peace  was  con- 
cluded. Badmnnd  received  Wessex,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  and  Lon- 
don ;  Cnut  received  Northumberland  and  Mercia,  The  nominal  over- 
lordship  of  England  remained  with  Eadmund.  After  the  death  of 
Eadmund  (1016)  Cnut  became  king  of  England. 

^  Such  \9  his  conventional  title;  probably  '^Despiser  of  CouDieP'  would  bet^ 
ter  conr«y  the  meaning  of  **  HedtUuy 
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1016-1042*    Danish  supremacy  over  England. 

1016-1035.     Cnut. 

England  diyided  into  four  goyemments :  Wessez,  under 
Cnut;  Mercia,  Bast  Anglia,  Northumberland,  under  Jarls  or  Earls. 
HuscarlSf  Cnut's  personal  following.  Cnut  in  Rome  (1027).  Laws 
of  Cnut  (1028V  bubjugation  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scots  (1031).  Cnut 
was  Bucceedea  by  his  sons  Hcurold  (1035-1040)  and  HartJiaoiiixt 
(1040-1042).  Godwlne,  earl  of  Wessez  ;  Leofrio,  earl  of  Mercia ; 
Biward,  earl  of  Northumberland.  On  Harthacnut^s  death  the  son  of 
^thelredf 

1042-1066.    Eadward,  the  Confessor, 

was  elected  kins.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  Norman  court, 
and  during  his  reign  Norman  influence  was  supreme  at  the  court  of 
England.  The  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  great  earls  Godwine^ 
Leofric,  Siward.  In  1051,  Godwine,  father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  ex- 
iled. Recalled  in  1052  he  brought  about  a  general  banishment  of  the 
French.  Upon  the  death  of  Godunne  his  power  passed  to  his  son 
Harold  (1053).  In  1055  Harold's  brother  Toatig  succeeded  Siward 
as  earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1057  Harold's  brother  Gyrth  was 
made  earl  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  another  brother  of  Harold, 
Leojwine,  earl  of  Kent  and  Essex,  Subjugation  of  Wales  by  Harcid 
(1063).  Revolt  of  Northumberland  (1065).  Deposition  of  Toftt^  and 
election  of  Morkere,  grandson  of  Leofric  of  Mercia,  and  brother  of 
Edfoirij  then  earl  of  Mercia.    On  the  death  of  Eadioard^ 

1066.    Harold, 

earl  of  Wessex,  was  elected  king. 

A  claim  to  the  succession  was  immediately  advanced  by  lEIV'il- 
llam,  duke  of  Normandy,  upon  three  grounds.  1.  The  alleged  be- 
quest of  Eadward  the  Confessor.  2.  An  oath  taken  by  Harold  upon 
occasion  of  his  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Normandy 
about  1064,  in  virtue  of  which  he  had  become  William's  vassal,  and 
had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter  and  secure  him  the  succession 
after  the  death  of  Eadward.  3.  The  right  of  his  wife,  Matilda  (p. 
204).  The  claim  being  rejected,  WiUiam  at  once  prepared  to  assert 
it  by  arms. 

Invasion  of  Yorkshire  by  HarM  Hardrada,  king  of  Norway,  and 
Tostig,  brother  of  Harold  of  England. 

Sept.  25.    Battle  of  Stamfordbridge. 

Defeat  and  death  of  the  invaders.  'William  had  meantime 
landed  at  Pevensey.  Harold  hastened  south,  but  was  defeated 
in  the 

Oot.  14.    Battle  of  Hastings  or  Senlao, 

and  fell  on  the  field.  Eadgar  JEthding,  grandson  of 
Eadmund  Ironsides^  was  chosen  king,  but  soon  submitted, 
with  aU  the  chief  men,  to  the  victor.  Election  of  Wil^ 
lianu  (Seep.2:i9,) 
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f  4.    THE  NORTH.  (Seep.  168,) 

Denmark. 

Northern  historiana  of  the  Middle  Age  refer  the  conquest  of  the 
North  to  the  Asas  under  Odin  (p.  168),  who  gave  Denmark  to  his 
son. 

After  him  came  Dan  the  Famous,  who  gave  a  name  to  the  king- 
dom. Under  I^ode  the  Peaceful,  who  reigned  at  the  beg^ning  of 
our  era,  Denmark  enjoyed  a  Golden  Age.  In  the  eighth  century  the 
famous  battle  of  Bravalla  was  fought  between  EUurold  Hildetand, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  Sweden,  and  ended  in 
favor  of  the  Swedes. 

Thus  far  all  is  mythical.  The  true  history  of  Denmark  begins  with 
Gorm  the  Old.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Danes  had  settled  in  two 
bands :  one  occupying  the  peninsula,  Jutland,  Schleswig,  and  Holsteinj 
the  other  occupying  the  eastern  islands  Zealand,  Funen,  etc.  Both 
divisions,  between  which  there  was  scanty  intercourse,  were  ruled  by 
nnmeroos  petty  chiefs  (jnnaa'kongar),  among  the  most  famous  of  whom 
was  the  king  and  high-priest  of  iejre  in  Zealand,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  loose  confederacy  of  the  islands.  When  Jutes  and  Angles  in  the 
fifth  eentoxy  migrated  to  Britain  (p.  176),  Danes  from  the  islands 
seem  to  have  taken  their  place  in  the  peninsula. 

Godfrey  f  kine  of  Jutlana,  was  embroiled  with  Charles  the  Great,  and 
built  a  Dannemrk  or  line  of  fortresses  across  the  peninsula.  Under 
his  successor.  Hemming,  the  Eyder  was  made  the  ooundary  between 
Denmark  and  the  Prankish  empire. 

In  822  Christianity  preached  in  Denmark  by  Ebbo,  archbishop  of 
Bheims.  In  826  Anagarins,  **  the  Apostle  of  the  North,''  labored  in 
Denmark,  but  without  lasting  results. 

Gifrm  the  (Hd  (about  860-935),  the  first  king  of  all  Denmark,  was 
a  devout  heathen,  who  persecuted  the  new  faith  until  forced  to  refrain 
by  Henry  I,  of  Germany.  Erection  of  the  great  Dannevirke  between 
the  Sley  and  the  Eyder.  Gorm  ruled  the  peninsula,  the  islands,  and 
Skaania  and  Bleking,  the  southern  provinces  of  Sweden.  Harold 
Blue-tooih  (Blaaiand),  935-985.  War  with  Norway.  Otto  II.  of  Ger- 
many, in  976,  forcea  Harold  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  Chri»- 
tianity  in  his  kingdom.  Svend  Forked  Beard  (Tveskfced),  985-1014. 
SneoMsful  revolt  of  the  tributary  Wends.  Svend  in  England  (p.  205V 
Knnt  the  Great  (1014-1035),  king  of  Denmark  and  of  England.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  England,  which  led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  UlfJ^arl  to  mi^e  Hardeknut  king  in  Denmark.  It  failed,  and  Knut 
later  had  Ulf  kUled.  In  1028  Knut  was  proclaimed  king  of  Norway. 
Hardeknnt  (Hathacnut)  (1035-1042)  succeeded  his  father  in  Den- 
mark. His  war  with  Magnus  of  Norway  ended  in  an  agreement 
whereby  whoever  should  outlive  the  other  should  inherit  his  kingdom. 
Under  this  treaty  Biagnua  ruled  Denmark,  1042-1047.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Bvend  Estridsen,  son  of  Ulf-Jarl  and  Estride,  sister  of 
Knvt  (1047-1074).  War  for  seventeen  years  with  Harold  Hardrada 
ef  Norway  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1064.  War  with  the  Wends. 
Svend  raised  Denmark  to  a  position  of  power,  which  was  lost  under 
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his  flye  sons  who  followed  him:  Harold  Heyn  (1077-1080),  St. 
Knut  (1080-1086),  Olaf  Hunger  (1086-1095),  Erik  Ejeffod  (1095- 
1103),  Niels  (1105-1135).  (See  p.  SS5,) 

Sweden.  (See  p.  £09.) 

Sweden  was  the  first  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  to  attain  power. 
According  to  tradition  there  were  two  races  in  the  country  besides 
the  Finns,  the  Goto  or  GaiUa  (Goths)  and  the  Svea.  The  Svea  traced 
their  origin  to  the  followers  of  Odin.  Njord,  son  of  Odin,  was  the 
first  king  of  Sweden.  Ilis  son,  Frey  Tngve,  built  the  temple  of 
Uppsala,  and  founded  the  line  of  the  Ynglingar,  which  ruled  the  Svea 
unnl  Ingjald  lU-raada  so  angered  the  petty  kings  by  his  cruelty  that 
they  revolted.  The  king  burned  himself  and  his  family,  and  his  son 
Olaf  fled  to  Norway.  Ivar  Vidfadme,  king  of  Skaaniti,  which  was 
independent  before  its  conquest  by  Crorm  of  Denmark,  succeeded  Ing- 
j'ald.    This  was  in  the  seventh  century. 

In  the  eighth  (?)  century  falls  the  mythical  battle  of  Bravalla,  where 
Sigurd  RUig,  king  of  Sweden,  defeated  Harold  Hildetand  of  Dei^ 
mark.  SigurtTs  son,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  is  even  more  famous  in  story 
than  his  father.  (Tale  of  his  capture  by  ^lla  of  Northumberland,  and 
of  his  death  in  a  pit  of  serpents,  which  his  sons  aveneed  by  the 
slaughter  of  ^Ua.  See  p.  203,  where  the  discrepancy  in  date  is  to  be 
noted.) 

In  tiie  ninth  century  authentic  history  bes^ns.  Mission  of  Ansga- 
rius  (829-865)  to  Sweden,  where  his  preaching  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. Erik  BmundBSOii,  king  of  Sweden  (died  in  885  ?),  made  im- 
portant conquests  in  the  East.  At  the  same  time  bands  of  Swedes 
settled  around  Novgorod^  subiugated  the  Slavs,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  empire  of  Russia  (Varinjar,  Rus8.\ 

Olaf  the  Lap-king  (993-1024)  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Swe- 
den. War  with  St.  Olaf  of  Norway.  The  last  king  of  the  Upsala 
line  was  Emund  GammU  (the  Old),  who  died  about  1056.  Stenkil 
(1056-1066).  {See  p.  msT.) 

Norway.  (See  p.  209.) 

According  to  tradition  Norwav  was  first  settled  by  Olaf  Tratelje 
of  the  Ynglvngar  line,  who  fled  mm  Sweden  after  the  death  of  lus 
father  Ingfald.  The  country  was  governed  by  numerous  petty  kings, 
and  remained  weak  and  distracted,  like  Sweden  and  Denmark,  until, 
as  in  those  countries,  a  process  of  consolidation  set  in  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Halfdan  the  Black  (841-863)  reduced  many  of  the  petty  kings 
to  subjection,  and  his  son,  Harald  Haarfager  (863-932),  completed  the 
work  of  conquest  and  introduced  the  feudal  system.  Defeat  of  the 
Jarls  at  Hafurstfjord,  872.  These  changes,  and  the  repression  of  free- 
booting  which  followed  them,  induced  a  great  migration  of  the  Jarls, 
the  most  famous  of  the  vikings.  Establishment  of  Northmen  under 
Rolf  Ganger  (Rollo)  in  Normandy.  Conquest  of  Duhlxn  by  Olauf  in 
852.  Discovery  and  settlement  of  Iceland,  861-875,  etc.  Erik 
Elodflxe  (930-934),  Hakon  (934-961),  Harald  Graafdl,  Hakon  JaA 
(988-995).    Olaf  Tryggvasson  (996-1000).    He  disappeared  at  the 
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battle  of  Svoldf  where  he  was  defeated  by  CHafthe  Lap^hmg  of  Nor- 
waj,  Svend  Tveskceg  of  Denmark,  and  Enk  and  Svend,  sons  of  Hakon 
JarL    The  victors  divided  Norway  between  them. 

I>i8covery  and  settlement  of  Qreenland  bj  Erik  the  Red  (983). 
Vinland  (America)  seen  by  BJame,  and  visited  by  Leif  and  others, 
966-1011.  See  p.  281. 

Norway  was  a^^ain  united  under  8t.  Olaf  (II.)  1015-1030,  in  whose 
reign  Christianity  was  introduced.  Magnus  the  Good,  son  of  Olaf 
(1036-1047),  king  of  Denmark  from  1042  to  1047.  The  Graagaas, 
or  book  of  the  law.  Harald  III.,  Hardrada,  founded  Opsio  (Chris- 
tiania),  and  fell  at  Stamford  Bridge  1066  (p.  206).  Magnna  II.  (1066- 
1069),  Olaf  rL069-1093),  Sffajg^Dua  III.  Bar/od  (1095-1103).  Con- 
quest of  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  j  of  DiAkn,  Death  of  Magnus  in 
Ireland.  (See  p,  235,) 

$  5.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (See  p.  18S.) 

755-1031.    Caliphate  of  Cordova, 

founded  by  the  last  Ommiad,  Ahd-er-Rakinan  ^p.  183).    Most 
brilliant  period  of  the  Moorish  civilization,  in  the  nmth  and  tenth 
centuries.    Abd-er-Rahman  III.,  Hakem  II.,  Ahmamorf  his  generaL 
The  populous  city  of  Cordova,  the  seat  of  science  and  arts. 
1031.     Dissolution  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  into  a  number  of 

small  states.  The  Morabethes  or  Almoravides  (  Yussuf),  sum- 
moned from  Mauretania,  successfully  opposed  the  Christians  (1086), 
but  made  themselves  masters  of  Mohammedan  Spain. 

Chrljitian  Kingdoms. 

Aaturla  (Oviedo),  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Duero  by  Alfonso  III.  in  the  tenth  century,  called  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Leon,  after  the  new  residence,  Leon. 

Castile,  so  called  from  the  castles  erected  against  the  Arabs,  origi- 
nally a  county  of  Asturia. 

Navarre,  a  border  state  in  the  Pyrenees :  first  a  county  under 
French  supremacy,  then  independent.  Sancho  1.  assumed  the 
title  King  of  Navarre  (905),  and  subjugated 

Aragon,  originally  a  Frankish  county  north  of  Navarre. 

1000-1035.  8aiioho  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  and, 
by  inheritance,  king  of  Castile,  divided  at  his  death  his  king- 
dom among  his  three  sons.  As  Leon  and  Castile  were  soon 
united,  there  existed  henceforward  three  Christian  kingdoms 
in  Spain  :  1,  Castile-Leon  ;  2,  Navarre ;  3,  Aragon.  We 
must  also  reckon  the  county  of  Barcelona,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Spanish  mark  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  was  independent 
after  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
Wars  of  Rny  Diss,  called  by  the  Arabs  Cid,  L  e.  Lord  (died 
1099).  (See  p.  ejfO.) 
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§  6.    THE  EAST. 

EaBtem  Ihnpire. 

527-565.  Justinisoi  I.,  emperor  of  the  East  BeHsariiu. 
Narses  (p.  176). 

Codification  of  the  law  in  the  form  known  as  the  oorpns 
JnriB  olvilia  {Tribonianus),  comprising  :  1.  InsHtuHones.  2.  PandecUs 
or  Digesta,    3.  Codex.    4.  NoveluEy  hiter  additions. 

Parties  of  the  circus:  Greens,  BlueSy  RedSy  and  Whites.  Bloodj 
contests  ("  Nika,"  532).  The  church  of  St,  SophiOy  hoilt  hy  Con- 
stantine  (Hagia  Sophia),  humt  and  rebuilt  with  great  splendor. 

Decline  of  the  empire  under  Justinian's  successors  (crueltj,  mutila- 
tions). A  part  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  provinces  conquered  hj 
the  Persians  and  afterwards  by  the  Arabs. 

726-842.  Contest  over  images.  Image-breakers  (ctKoyoicXi<<rra<,  iooiw 
oclaats)  and  image  worshippers  (cIiroroSoSAot). 

717-741.    Leo  the  Isauxian.    Im&ge  worship  prohibited. 

780-802.  Irene,  who  out  of  We  oi  power  had  her  own  son  blinded, 
restored  image  worship.  The  accession  of  a  woman  to  the 
imperial  throne  served  as  a  pretext  to  legalize  the  transfer  of 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  £ast  to  the  West. 

842.    Theodora  fully  restored  image  worship. 

867-1057.     Eastern  emperors  of  the  Maoedonian  line. 

Tlie  empire,  hard  pressed  by  Arabs,  Bulgarians,  and  Magyars. 
The  emperors  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  John  Zimisces,  whom  Theophano^ 
widow  of  Romanus  IT.  (died  962),  placed  on  the  throne,  partially 
reconquered  the  provinces  which  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians  had  torn 
from  the  empire.  {See  p.  2iO.^ 

Caliphate  of  Bagrdad  under  the  Abbasides  (750-1258). 

Immediately  after  the  reigns  uf  Haronn-al-Raschid  and  Mamun 
(p.  186),  the  power  of  the  ealipLs  began  to  decline. 
935.     The  Emir  al  Omra  (i.  e.  prince  uf  princes)  received  all  the 
secular  power;  the  csJiph  i-emained  only  spiritual  head  of  the 
faithful.     969,  Egypt  iudependent  under  FatimiUs. 
1058.     Seljuk  Turks  {TogruL  Bey,  Alp  ArsUm,  Malek  Shah)  at* 

tained  the  dignity  of  Emir  al  Omra.     Seljuk  supremacy. 
1092.     The  empire  of  the  Seljuks  separated  into  a  number  of  small 
sultanates  (Iran,  Kerman,  Alqa^po^  Damascus,  Iconium  or  Roum). 

India. 

The  early  history  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant events  are  assigned  dates  differing  from  one  another  by  OYer 
four  centuries.  The  Guptas,  who  succ^ded  in  power  the  Sahs  of 
Surdshha  (60  b.  c.-2d5  a.  d.),  occupied  Kanauj  from  319  to  about 
470,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Tatar  invaders  (Huns  ?),  and 
the  Valabhis,  who  dwelt  in  Cntch  and  the  northern  part  of  Bombay, 
were  the  principal  power  in  India,  480-722. 
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Actual  anthentic  history  begins  with  the  Arabic  inyasfons.  Sind 
was  the  first  province  to  feel  the  Mohammedan  attack.  It  was  con- 
quered in  711,  but  in  750  a  general  uprising  expelled  the  victors. 
About  1000-1186.    Snpremacy  of  the  Sultana  of  Ohazni. 

The  next  great  attack  was  made  by  a  Turk,  Sultan  Mahmnd 
of  Ghazniy  (in  Kabul),  who  invaded  India  seventeen  times,  and  con- 
quered the  country  to  the  Ganges,  The  decisive  struggle  took  place 
at  Pesha^^ar,  where  Mahmud  was  victorious.  In  1024  famous  expe- 
dition to  Otaerat.  Destruction  of  the  idol  pillar  filled  with  jewels.  (?) 
Mahmud  was  succeeded  by  fourteen  rulers  of  his  house,  the  last  of 
whom,  Bahrean,  was  conquered  by  AUah-ud-din  of  G?iar.  Bahram's 
son,  Khusruj  founded  at  Lahore  the  first  Mohammedan  dynasty  in 
India  proper. 

118G-1206.    Supremaoy  of  the  Afghana  of  Ohor. 

In  1186,  Khusru's  son  was  made  captive  by  Muhammed  Gharif 
after  which  the  predominance  exercised  hj  tiie  Turks  of  Ghazni 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  of  Ghor,  Muhammed  Ghori 
was  killed  in  1206.  (See  p.  Ul-) 

China.  {Seep.SS.) 

590-618.  Dynaaty  of  Sny,  under  whose  energetic  sway  China  was 
partially  rescued  from  the  confusion  of  the  Three  Kingdoms 
(p.  32). 

618-907.    Dynasty  of  Tcuig, 

founded  by  the  usurper,  Le  Yuen,  who,  as  emperor,  took  the 
name  of  Blau-tan.  The  first  part  of  this  period  down  to  718  was  a 
brilliant  time  for  China,  and  tne  Golden  Age  of  literature.  The 
earlier  rulers  (TaUsung,  627-650 ;  Kaourtsung,  650-683;  Woo  How, 
683-705,  the  vrif  e  of  Kaou-tsung,  who  usurped  the  throne  on  her  hus- 
band's death)  were  valiant  warriors  and  wise  rulers,  who  held  the 
Tatars  in  check,  recovered  much  of  the  former  possessions  of  China 
in  Central  Asia,  and  raised  the  empire  to  a  commanding  position 
among  other  nations ;  643,  embassies  from  Persia  and  Constantinople 
in  Chma. 

From  718  the  attacks  of  the  Tatars  increased  in  vehemence.  From 
763  to  780  their  inroads  were  incessant. 

Under  Woo4sung  (841-847)  temples  were  destroyed,  monasteries 
and  nunneries  closed,  and  all  foreign  priests  (Christian,  Persian,  Bud- 
dhist) banished.  The  reaction  was,  however,  short-lived.  Inven- 
tion of  printing. 

907-960.    i^ve  dynasties  (Later  Iieang,  Later  Tang,  Later  TMn, 
Later  Han,  Later  Cho'w)  occupied  the  throne  within  this 
period,  but  the  power  of  each  was  very  limited.   In  Ho-nan,  Sze-chuen^ 
and  other  provinces  independent  states  arose. 

96O7976.  Chaon-kwang-yin,  as  emperor,  Tai-taoo,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Later  Song,  fought  with  success  against 
the  Khitan  Tatars,  who  had  occupied  the  whde  of  Manchuria,  estab- 
lishing there  the  empire  of  Hia,  Succeeding  emperors  were  less  for- 
tunate, and  paid  tribute  to  the  Tatars  (976-1101).  (Seep.  24I,) 
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Japan.^ 

From  the  reign  of  Ojin  (270-310,  p.  33)  to  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  history  of  Japan  is  a  record  of  quiet  progress  in  ciyiliza- 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  continental  intercourse  and  of  increasing 
wealth.  Throughout  this  period,  as  before,  the  Mikados  were  actuiS 
sovereigns  and  personal  commanders.  The  close  of  this  epoch  saw 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  and  its  rapid  spread  (p.  33). 

The  seventh  century  is  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  for  then  it  was  that  causes  long  working  in  silence  and  un- 
seen resulted  in  changes  subversive  of  the  entire  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Japanese,  —  changes  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mikado  from  personal  intercourse  with  |iis  subjects  behind  a  veil  of 
formal  etiquette  and  heightened  reverence,  and  to  the  predominance 
of  the  military  over  the  civil  power,  until  the  actual  government  of 
the  country  passed  from  its  legal  sovereign,  the  Aukado,  into  the 
hands  of  an  usurping  military  chieftain,  thus  creating  a  long-enduring, 
much  misunderstooa  system  of  dual  government,  —  changes  whose 
final  outcome  was  a  feudal  system  corresponding  to  that  kno¥m  to 
medisval  Europe,  which,  with  its  legitimate  offspring,  oppression, 
weakness,  anarchy,  lasted  until  1868. 

These  changes  were  the  following :  I.  The  growth  of  a  numerous 
court  nobility  of  imperial,  and  hence  of  divme,  descent.  II.  The 
creation  of  numerous  ofiBces  of  state  which  became  the  property  of 
the  court  nobility.  III.  The  division  of  the  male  population  into  an 
agriadhtral  and  a  military  class.  IV.  The  separation  of  state  offices 
into  two  sections,  the  civil  and  the  mUiiary,  and  the  continuance  of 
each  in  the  hands  of  one  group  of  noble  families. 

I.  The  kuge,  or  court  nobility,  owed  their  numbers  to  the  practice 
of  polveamy,  which  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  extinction 
of  a  divine  dynastic  line  imposed  on  the  Mikados.  They  comprise  at 
present  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  families,  which  form  among  them- 
selves larger  groups,  or  clans.  Such  cUms  are :  the  Fujlwara,  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  huge;  the  Sugaw^ara  ;  the  Taira  (Heike  in 
Chinese  characters) ;  the  Minamoto  (Genji  in  Chinese  charao- 
ters). 

II.  In  603  the  requirements  of  a  more  extensive  empire  caused 
the  establishment  of  eight  great  administrative  departments,  and  of  a 
host  of  smaller  offices,  which  were  filled  by  members  of  the  kuge,  and 
gradually  became  vested  in  certain  families. 

III.  The  demand  of  the  growing  empire  for  increased  military 
efficiency  led  to  the  division  of  the  whole  male  population  into  two 
classes :  1.  the  class  of  ag^cultural  laborers,  comprising  idl  who 
were  unfit  for  military  service ;  they  were  relegated  to  a  life  of  un- 
broken toil,  and  were  burdened  with  the  annual  payment  of  a  quan- 
tity of  rice  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  2.  military  class,  the 
Samttrai,  which  included  all  the  bravest  and  most  intellectual  men  in 
Japan.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of  working  by  the  tax  received 
from  the  first  class,  and  not  overburdened  with  mihtary  duties,  these 

1  Oriflis,  The  Mikado' t  Empire.   Beed,  Japan,   Adams,  Hittory  qf  Japan. 
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men  were  free  to  devote  themselyes  to  the  pumiit  of  literatore  and 
learning,  forming  the  best  element  in  the  nation. 

IV.  The  Fuhwara,  increasing  in  power,  gradually  absorbed  all 
ciml  offices,  while  the  military  ofiioes  were  fillea  from  the  two  families 
of  Tain  and  Minamolo,  better  known  as  Hei  and  Gen,  Thus  did  the 
Pujiwara  become  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  palace  life;  thus  did  the 
Mikado,  while  his  office  gained  in  respect  and  reverence  by  its  envi- 
ronmcuit  of  titled  officials,  lose  all  real  power,  and  sink  to  a  mere  pup- 
pet in  the  handfl  of  intriguing  nobles,  to  be  installed  and  deposed  at 
will ;  thus  did  both  emperor  and  court  constantly  loee  ground  before 
the  growing  influence  of  those  energetic  families  to  whom  were  given 
the  active  duties  of  military  command.  The  generals,  or  Shogons, 
became  the  "Mayors  of  the  Palace"  of  Japan.  So  originated  the 
dual  gOTemment,  which  was  not,  as  foreigners  long  thought,  a  con- 
stitutional institution,  whereby  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  gov- 
ernment were  vested  in  the  Shdgun  or  temporal  emperor  (Tycoon),  and 
the  religious  functions  in  the  mikado  or  spiritual  emperor,  but  an  un- 
oonstitational  innovation,  wherein  a  subordinate  officer  had  usurped 
that  authority  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  only  emperor,  the  Mi- 
kado, and  whose  position  that  emperor  had  never  recog^nized. 

The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  was  the  evolution  of  mili- 
tary feudalism,  whose  rise  is  considered  in  the  next  period* 

791.  The  capital  of  the  empire,  the  home  of  the  Mikado  and  tho 
kuge,  permanently  fixea  at  Kioto,  near  Lake  Biwa, 

1156.  Ontbreak  of  war  between  the  families  of  Gen  and  Hei  {MinO' 
moto  and  TVitra),  which  had  previously  shared  the  military 
offices  in  peace.  {See  p.  £42.) 

THIRD  PERIOD. 

EPOCH  OF  THE  CRUSADES  (1096-1270). 

§  1.    CRUSADES. 

Causa  :  The  pilgrimages  of  the  Christians  to  the  Holv  Sepulchre, 
where  St,  Hdena,  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  had  built  a  vault 
for  the  Sepulchre  and  the  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  were  inter- 
rupted after  the  Fatimitee,  and  yet  more  after  the  Seljuks  came  to 
power  ;  ill-treatment  of  the  pilgrims. 

The  hermit  Peter  of  Amiens  demanded  of  the  Pope  Urban  II. 
(1068~10d9)  assistance  in  freeing  the  holy  places,  and  preached  the 
Crusade  in  Italy  (?)  and  France.^  Councils  of  the  church  at  Pta- 
eenza  and  Clermont  in  Auvergne  (1005).  Address  by  the  Pope  ;  uni- 
versal enthusiasm.    (It  is  the  will  of  God  /) 

The  undisciplined  nands  led  hj  Peter,  by  the  French  knight  Walter 
ofPaey,  and  ms  nephew  Walter  Semaveir  (the  Penniless),  and  others^ 
were  for  the  most  part,  annihilated  in  Hungary  and  Bulgaria. 

1  V.  Bjbtl  OtMch,  de*  ertten  Kreuzzuffs^  1841,  has  nhown  on  condasive 
STounds  that  the  idea  of  the  Crusader  originated  principally  with  Pope  Urban 
U.  It  has  recently  been  made  doubtful  whether  Peter  of  Amiens  had  been  in 
the  Holy  Land  at  all  brfore  the  first  Crusade. 
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1096-1099.  First  Crusade.    Kingdom  of  Jemsalem. 

Leaders  of  the  first  Crusade :  Godfrey  of  BowUon,  diike  of 
lower  Lotharingia  ;  his  brothers,  Bcddwtn  and  Eustach  ;  Rci>ertf  duke 
of  Normandy,  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  Robert  of  Flanders  ; 
Stephen  of  Blois  ;  Raymond  /K.,  count  of  Toulouse  ;  Hugo  of  Ver^ 
mandoiBt  brother  of  Philip  I.,  king  of  France  ;  Bohemond  of  Taren- 
turn,  son  of  Robert  Guiacard  ;  his  nephew  Tancred.  They  led  200,- 
000  or  300,000  warriors  to  the  East.  Bishop  Adhemar  of  Puy,  who 
was  the  first  to  take  the  Cross  at  Clermont,  went  with  the  expedition, 
as  papal  legate  (died  1096).  No  king  took  part  personally  in  thia 
CruuBade. 

The  princes  went  to  Constantinople,  where  all  except  Baymond 
did  feudal  homa^  to  the  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus.  Attack  upon 
the  territory  of  Kilij  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Iconium  (or  Bourn). 

1097.  Niccea  surrendered  to  the  Grecian  emperor  after  a  siege  of 
June,  several  weeks'  duration.  Victory  of  the  Crusaders  at  Ihn^ 
July  1.  loeum  over  the  Sultan  KUij   Arslan.     Baldwin^  separated 

from  the  main  army,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered 
a  principality  for  himself  in  Edessa. 
1097-1098.  The  main  army  besieged  Antiochia  on  the  Orontes  for 
nine  months    in  vain,  but  finally  the  city  was  betrayed  to 
Bohemund  of  Tarentum  by  the  Armenian  renegade,   Firus 

1098.  (Pyrrhus).  Kerhoga^  the  powerful  Emir  of  Mossul,  besieged 
the  Crusaders,  exhausted  through  sickness  and  want,  in  An* 
tioch,  with  an  immense  army.  Victorious  sally  of  the  Chri»« 
tians  (the  holy  lance  !)  ;  the  Seljuk  army  defeated  and  8cal>< 
tered.  Long  rest  of  the  Crusaders  in  Antioch  and  quarrela 
among  them. 

1099.  Expedition  along  the  coast  toward  Jeiusalem.  Unsocoessful 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Arc<u.    In  May  they  advanced  be- 

vond  Ccesarea,  On  the  7th  of  June  the  Crusaders,  now  numbering 
but  21,500  effective  men,  beheld  the  Holy  City,  which  the  Fadmites 
had  reconquered  from  the  Seljuks  in  1098.    After  a  five  weeks'  siege, 

1099*  Storm  of  Jemsalem. 

July  15.  Terrible  massacre ;  pilgrimage  to  the  Church  of  the 
Resurrection. 

Establishment  of  a  feudal  kingdom  of  Jerugalem^  chiefly  French, 
with  vassal  counties :  Edessa^  AntiochiOj  and  afterwards  Tripoli^ 
(Assises  du  royaume  de  Jerusalem).  Three  chief  officers  :  Senechal, 
Conn^table,  Marshall.   Two  patriarchs,  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Antiochia, 

Godf rev  of  Bouillon,  Protector  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  defeated  the 
Sultan  ot  Egypt  at  Ascalon  or  Gaza.  Godfrey  died  1100.  His 
brother,  Baldwin  /.,  kino  of  Jerusalem.  Acre,  TrwpUSf  Beryttts 
(Beirut),  Sidon,  conquered  with  the  aid  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  Baldwin 
I.  (died  1118)  was  succeeded  by  Baldfoin  II,  (died  1131),  FuLco  of 
Anjou  (died  1143),  under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  reached 
its  greatest  extent,  Baldwin  III.  (died  1162),  Amalric  (died  1173), 
BaJdwvn  IV.  (died  11^),  Baldwin  V.  (not  of  age,  died  1186),  ~ 
(Guy)  of  Lusignan. 
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1147-1149.  Second  Crusctde.    Without  result 

Cause :  Conquest  of  Edessa  by  Emadeddm  ('Imad-ed-Deen) 
Zenki,  Emir  of  Mossul  (1144).  Second  conquest  and  destruction  of 
the  city  by  his  son  Noureddin  (Noor-ed-Deen)  (1146).  Bernard^  ab- 
bot of  Clairvaux,  preached  the  Crusade. 

Conrad  III.  of  Germany  and  Louis  VII,  of  France  started  for 
Palestine  ;  the  former  from  Regensburg  (Ratisbon),  the  latter  from 
Metz,  somewhat  later.  Both  armies  passed  througn  Hungary  to  Asia 
Minor  ^  the  German  army,  being  far  in  advance,  entered  Fhrygia, 
where  it  was  almost  annihilated  by  want  and  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Sultan  of  Iconium,  but  few  regaining  Niciea.  With  this  scanty  fol- 
lowing Conrad  joined  the  expedition  of  the  French  army  cdang  the 
coast,  out  returned  from  Ephesus  to  Constantinople,  on  account  of 
iU  health.  Louis  and  the  French  nobility  took  ship  from  Pamphylia 
for  Antiochia.  The  common  soldiery  continued  Dy  land  to  Cilicia, 
and  were  completely  annihilated  by  hunger  and  the  enemy.  Conrad 
went  from  Constantinople  to  the  Holy  Land  by  sea  (1148),  and  iu 
conjunction  with  the  French  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Da- 
maflcuB. 

1189-1192.   Third  Crusade.    Conquest  of  Acre  {St  Jean 
(TAcre),  or  Ptolemais. 

Cause  :  Capture  of  Yeit  (Guy)  of  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
at  Tiberias  on  the  sea  of  Genezareth,  Conquest  of  Acre  and  Jerusor 
lem  by  Saladin  (Salah-ed-Deen)  (1187),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ayoubites  in  £gypt.  He  treated  the  Christians  magnani- 
mously. 

The  emperor  IVederlo  I.,  who  in  his  youth  had  taken  part  in  the 
second  Crusade,  undertook  in  his  old  age  an  expedition  from  Regens- 
burg (Ratisbon)  in  the  spring  of  1189,  passed  through  Hungary, 
spent  the  winter  in  Adrianople,  crossed  (1190)  to  Asia  Minor,  con- 

2uered  Iconium,  and  went  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was  drowned  in  the 
lalycoAius  (Seleph).  His  son,  Frederic  of  Swabia,  led  a  part  of 
the  pilgrims,  many  having  turned  back,  by  way  of  Tarsus,  Antiochia, 
and  Tyrus  to  Accon  ^Ptolemais,  St.  Jean  d'Acre).  He  died  (1191) 
during  the  siege  of  this  city,  which  was  conducted  by  the  king  Guy 
of  Lusignan,  who  had  gained  his  freedom. 

ZUohard  the  Uon-Hearted  (Cceur-de'Lion),  king  of  England, 
but  F)rench  in  nationality  and  language,  and  Philip  H.,  Aupustus 
(French  Auguste,  a  title  of  respect  which  was  given  liim  later),  kmg  of 
France,  went  by  sea  to  the  Holy  Land  (1190),  —  Richard  from  Mar- 
seilles, Philip  from  Genoa  ;  participation  of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Venice. 
After  a  long  stay  in  Sicily  and  many  quarrels  the  two  kings  reached 
Acre,  which  Lusignan  had  already  besieged  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  city  was  now  soon  forced  to  surrender  (July,  HOI)* 

Philip  having  quarrelled  with  Richard,  returned  to  France  (1191). 
Heroic  deeds  (and  cruelty)  of  Richard,  who,  however,  was  twice 
obliged  to  turn  back  from  before  Jerusalem.  Armistice  with  Saladin. 
fhe  strip  of  coast  from  Joppa  to  Acre  given  to  the  Christians  ;  pil- 
icrimages  to  the  holy  places  permitted.    Richard  gave  Cyprus,  which 
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he  had  oonqnered  in  1191,  as  a  fief  to  Veii  (Guy)  of  Losignan  (an- 
tumn  of  1192),  who  tranflf  erred  his  title  of  '*  King  of  Jeru^em  **  to 
Henry  of  Champagne, 

Richard  on  his  return  suffered  a  shipwreck  at  Aquileia,  was  recog- 
nized in  Vienna,  detained  hy  Leopold^  duke  of  Austria,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Henry  VL,  kept  a  prisoner  hy  the  emperor 
thirteen  months  m  TrifeU  (near  Annweiler  in  the  county  Palatine) 
and  in  Worms,  and  released  only  upon  payment  of  a  ransom  and  ren- 
dering homage.^ 

1202-1204.   Fourth  Crusade.    Latm  empire  (1204-1261). 

At  the  instance  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (preaching  hy  Fulco  of 
Neuilly)  a  Crusade  directed  originally  against  £gypt  was  undertaken 
by  powerful  French  barons,  assisted  by  BcUdtoin,  count  of  Flanders,  and 
Amiface^  marquis  of  Montferrat.  The  Crusaders  undertook  the  siege 
of  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  which  the  king  of  Hungary  had  seized,  for  the 
Venetians  (Doge  Henry  DandoUi),  partly  in  payment  for  transport. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Alexius,  son  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Isaac 
Angdus,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother,  a  request  strongly 
supported  by  Philip  of  Stcabia,  the  Crusaders  went  to  Constantinople 
with  the  Venetian  fleet  of  480  sail,  captured  the  city,  and  replaced 
•  Alexius  and  his  father  on  the  throne  (1203).  The  emperor  was  un- 
able to  fulfill  his  compact  with  the  Crusaders.  (Union  of  the  Greek 
Church  with  that  of  Rome  ;  laree  payments  in  money.)  Contention, 
during  which  the  city  caught  fire.  Revolt  of  the  Greek  populace. 
(Isaac  died.)  After  the  murder  of  Alexius  by  the  Greeks,  second 
capture  of  the  city,  pillage,  new  conflagration,  which  consumed  many 
works  of  ancient  literature. 

Establishment  of  the  Latin  empire  (Baldwin,  emperor)  ;  many 
coast  districts  and  islands  fell  to  the  Venetians;  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat became  king  of  Thessalonica  ;  French  dukes  in  Athens,  Achaia, 
etc.     ViUehardouin,  historian  of  the  expedition. 

Establishment  of  a  Greek  empire  at  Niccea  by  Theodore  Lascoris, 
and  a  second,  the  empire  of  Trehizond  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Eu-^ 
xinus,  by  a  descendant  of  the  Comnenes.  Michael  PaUxoiogus,  of  the 
Niciean  empire,  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  empire  in  1261. 

1212.  The  children's  Crusade.    Thousands  of  German  and  French 
boys  started  for  the  Holy  Land.    Many  died  on  the  way,  many 
were  sold  into  slayerv. 
1217.  Crusade  of  Andrew  ll.,  king  of  Hungary,  without  result. 
1218-1221.    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Egypt  under  John  of  Brienne^ 
"  king  of  Jerusalem." 

1228-1229.     Fifth  Crusade.     Jerosalem  regained  for  a 
short  time. 
Frederic  II.,  emperor  of  the  West,  who  was  under  the  papal  ban 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  story  of  the  Austrian  banner  having  been  trodden  fn 
the  filth  at  Acre  by  Richnrd's  command  is  not  a  fable  (cf .  Tosohe,  Kaiser 
Iletnrich,  VI.  pp.  250,  658),  but  the  imprisonment  of  Richard  had  doubtles* 
hi^rher  politicnl  motive:*,  and  is  ituAiciently  explained  by  the  alliance  ol  Richard 
with  the  VVelfic  party  in  Germany,  see  p.  223. 
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for  DOi  having  fulfilled  his  promise  of  undertaking  a  Crusade,  went  to 
Acre  by  sea,  and  leceivea  Jerusalem  (where  he  crowned  himself), 
Nazareth^  and  a  strip  of  land  reaching  to  the  coast,  together  with 
Sidaih  from  Sultan  Kamed  (El  KdmiL),  on  condition  of  a  ten  years' 
armistioe.    Jerusalem  was  lost  again,  and  finally,  1244. 

124&-1254.     Sixth  Crusade.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.,  king  of  France  (St.  Louis),  went  to  Cyprus  and 
passed  the  winter  there.  In  order  to  destroy  the  Saracen  power  in 
its  stronghold  of  Egypt,  he  went  in  the  spring  of  1249  to  Damietta 
and  captured  the  city.  On  the  expedition  which  he  undertook  in 
Novemoer  against  Cairo,  Louis  was  defeated  by  the  Ayoubite  Sultan 
Toordn-sKdh  (Almoadan),  cut  off  from  Damietta,  and  captured  with 
the  entire  French  army  (April,  1260).  The  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  whereby  the  king  was  to  be  liberated  on  condition  of  evacu- 
ating Darmietta  and  paying  a  heaur  ransom,  was  delayed  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ayoubites  by  the  Sfamelukes.  Louis  coasted  along 
Palestine,  fortified  Acre  and  other  cities  of  the  coast,  in  the  course 
of  a  residence  of  almost  four  years,  and  returned  to  France  in  1254. 
1268.    Antiochia  lost  to  the  Mohammedans. 

1270.    Seventh  Cruseuie.    Without  result 

Louis  IX.  went  to  Tunisy  where  he  and  the  greater  part  of  tho 
army  were  carried  off  by  sickness. 
1291.  Acre  (Ptolemals)  stormed  by  the  Mamelukes ;  the  Christians 
abandoned  their  kst  possessions  in  Palestine  {Tyre,  Berytus, 
Sidan). 
The  Crusades  were  the  greatest  events  of  the  Middle  Age.    In 
spite  of  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  many  of  the  Crusaders  they  lend 
to  the  time  to  which  they  belong  an  ideal,  a  religious  character. 

Results  of  the  Crusades :  1.  Licreased  power  and  authority  of  the 
Church  and  the  Papacy.  2.  Increase  of  the  personal  power  of  princes, 
owin|f  to  the  reversion  of  many  feudal  holdings  which  became  vacant. 
3.  Rise  of  independent  communities,  who  bought  their  freedom  from 
their  overlords  who  needed  funds  for  the  pilgrimage.  4.  Devel- 
opment of  commerce.  The  Italian  republics  at  the  neight  of  their 
power.  5.  Intellectual  growth  resulting  from  the  new  ideas  brought 
back  from  the  East ;  especial  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  geography 
and  natural  history.  6.  Perfection  of  the  institution  of  knighthood 
(chivalry)  ;  the  three 

ReliglotiB  Orders  of  Knigbthood. 

1.  Knights  of  St.  John,  or  Hospitalers;  i.  e.  knights  of  the  hospital 

of  St.  John  in  Jerusalem,  founded  by  merchants  from  Arnalfif 
1070.  The  brotherhood  was  enlarged  after  the  first  Crusade 
(^Gerhard),  and  converted  into  an  order  of  knighthood  after  the 
manner  of  the  Templars  (Raimund  Dupuis),  Black  mantle, 
white  cross.  The  order  was  transferred  to  Cyprus  (1291),  to 
Rhodes  (1310),  whence  they  were  called  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
Rhodes  lost,  1522  ;  in  1526  the  order  received  a  gift  of  Malta 
from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  thence  called  Knights  of  Malta. 

2.  Kni^ts  of  the  Temple  or  Templars  (from  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
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on  whose  site  stood  the  house  of  the  order  in  Jerosaleni),  orig>- 
inating  in  a  union  of  nine  French  knights  in  1118  {Hugo  de 
Payens).  White  mantle,  red  cross.  In  1291  the  order  was 
transferred  to  Cyprus;  in  1312  dissolved  by  Pope  Clement  Y. 
at  the  Council  of  Vienne. 
8.  The  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  originally  brotherhood  of  the 
German  hospital  founded  in  1190,  was  in  1198  raised  to  an 
order  of  knighthood  by  Frederic  of  Stodbia  before  Acre,  dop- 
ing the  third  Crusade.  White  mantle,  black  cross.  Seat  of  the 
order  at  Acre.  Under  the  grand  macter  Hermann  of  Scdza 
a  band  of  knights  went  to  Prussia,  then  occupied  by  the  heathen 
Wends,  in  1226.  Hermann  of  Balk,  first  Landmeister  in  Prus- 
sia, which  was  subjugated  by  bloody  wars  (1226-1283).  In 
1291  the  seat  of  the  gituid  master  was  trauferred  to  Venice^ 
1309  to  Marienburg,  1457  to  Kdnigsbera.  The  land  of  the  order 
was  secularized  in  1525.  Tliose  knights  who  remained  Catho- 
lic maintained  possession  of  the  (xerman  estates.  Residence 
of  the  grand  master  at  Mergentheim  at  Franconia.  The  or- 
der was  dissolved  in  1809.  In  all  three  orders,  knights,  priests, 
brothers  in  service. 


§2.    GERMANY  AND  ITALY.  (Seep.Wl.} 

112&-1137.    Lothar  of  Saxony, 


supported  by  his  son-in-law  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of 
of  the  house  of  Welf ,  whom  he  later  appointed  duke  of  Saxony  as 
well,  and  Berthold,  duke  of  ZWiringen.  Lothar  fought  (until  1135^ 
against  the  two  powerful  Hohenstauf ens,  Frederic,  duke  of  Swabia, 
and  Conrad,  nephew  of  the  last  emperor,  Henry  V.  Their  father  was 
Frederic  of  Biiren  and  Stauf en,  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
(p.  200). 

1132-1133.    On  his  first  Roman  expedition  Lothar  was  crowned  by- 
Pope  Innocent  II.,  and  accepted  the  allodial  possessions  of 
Matilda  of  Tuscany  as  a  fief  from  the  Pope. 
1136-1137.     On  his  second  Roman  expedition  Lothar  attacked  the 
Norman  Roger  XL,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  and  drove  him  for  a  short  time  to  Sicily.     On  his  return 
Lothar  died  at  Breitenwang  in  upper  Bavaria  (Dec.  3-4, 1137). 

Under  Lothar's  reien  German  influence  inade  g^reat  advances  in 
the  North  and  East.  The  Danish  king  Magnus  recognized  anew  the 
overlordship  of  the  Emperor ;  Bohemia  did  feudal  homage.  The  Wends 
were  driven  back,  and  m  increasing  numbers  converted  to  Christianity. 
Holstein  given  to  Adolf,  count  of  Schaumburg,  the  margravate  of  Meis^ 
sen  to  Conrad  of  Wettin,  the  Nordmark  or  AUmark,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Havel  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  Albert  the  Bear,  of  the 
house  of  BaUenstddt  or  Askania  (1134),  who  had  done  Lothar  im- 

S>rtant  service  on  the  first  Roman  en>edition.     Albert  crossed  the 
Ibe  and  conquered  almost  the  entire  Mittdmark,  which  then  received 
the  name  of  Brandenburg,  from  its  chief  city. 
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1138-1254.    House  of  Hohenstaufen  (Staafer),^  8o  called 
from  the  castle  of  Staufen  in  Swabia. 

1138-1162.    Conrad  HI., 

elected  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  Saxon  house,  without  par- 
ticipation of  the  Saxons  and  Bavarians. 
War  of  the  OhibeUines  (Italian  corruption  of  Watblingenf  th« 
name  of  a  castle  of  the  Hohenstauf ens)  and  the  "Welfs,  or  Guelfa 
(cf.  the  genealogical  table). 

Conrad  put  Henry  the  Proud  under  the  ban,  and  gave  Saxony  to 
Albert  the  Bear,  ana  Bavaria  to  Leopold  IV.,  margrave  of  Austria. 
1139.    During  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  war  Henry  the  Proud 
died.    The  claims  of  his  ten-year-old  son  Henry  (afterwards 
called  the  Lion)  to  Saxony  were  maintained  by  the  latter's 
mother  and  grandmother  and  their  connection.    Bavaria  was 
claimed  by  nelf  VL,  brother  of  Henry  the  Proud.    Welf  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  city  of  Weinsberg,  which  Conrad 
besieged.    In  the 
114D.  Battle  *  of  Weinsberg  Conrad  conquered,  and  the  city  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender.     ("  The  Faithful  Wives  of  Weinsberg," 
poem  by  Bikrger.) 
After  the  death  of  Leopold  of  Austria  (Oct.  18,  1141),  Bavaria 
fell  to  his  brother,  Henry  Jasomirgott,^  who  married  Gertrude,  Henry 
the  Proud's  widow  (1142).    Her  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  received  Saxony. 
Albert  the  Bear  gave  up  his  claim  to  Saxony  ;  the  mark  of  Bran^ 
denburg,  which  was  a  fief  held  directly  from  the  emperor    (reichsun" 
ndtidbar),  and  his  other  possessions,  which  his  enemies  had  occupied, 
were  restored  to  him. 

Conrad's  Crusade  (p.  215).  Conrad,  whose  eldest  son,  Henry,  who 
bad  alreadv  been  elected  king,  died  before  him,  appointed  as  his  suc- 
cessor not  his  second  son,  a  minor,  but  his  nephew,  Frederic  of  Stoabiaf 
who  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  princes.  Conrad  died  Feb.  11, 
1152,  at  Bamberg. 

1152-1190.    Frederic  I.,  Barbarossa, 

one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Diet  at  Merseburg.  Frederic  settled  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
Danish  crown.  Sven  became  king  of  Denmark  as  a  vassal  of  the 
empire  (1152). 

Frederic's  main  object  was  to  make  good  the  imperial  authority, 
and  in  particular  to  restore  the  imperial  rights  in  northern  Italy, 
which  had  become  narrowed  by  neglect.  Hence  war  with  the  power- 
ful republican  cities  of  Lombardy.    Six  expeditions  to  Italy. 

1154-1155.     First  expedition.    Frederic  destroyed  some  small  places 
which  opposed  him,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  Pavia, 

1  V.  Bariiner,  Gesch.  der  Hoherutaufen  u.  ihrer  Zeit ;  JafR^,  Gueh.  dtB  d.  IL 
mnUr  Konrad  III. ;  Frnts,  Gtichichu  Friedricks  f. 

s  Recent  invefttifrators  deny  that  the  cry  of  HU  Welf!  Hie  Waiblingen  I  vraa 
liearfl  here  for  the  tint  iime. 

s  So  called  from  his  favorite  oath. 
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and  emperor  at  Rome  by  Hadrian  IV*,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for 
aid  against  the  Romans.  Amcld  of  Brescia,  scholax  of  the  schoolman 
Ahelard,  a  popular  preacher,  who  inveighed  against  the  secular  power 
of  the  clergy  and  possession  of  estates  by  the  church,  was  condemned 
and  burnt. 
1153.  Convention  of  Constance  between  Frederic  and  the  PapaJ  See. 

1156.  Henry  the  Lion  reoeived  Bavaria  again.  Austria  was  sep- 
arated  from  Bavaria,  and  raised  to  a  duchy,  hereditary  in  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  line. 

1157.  Diet  at  Wiirzburg.  Nearly  all  the  states  of  the  West  did 
homage  to  the  imperial  power  (Holy  Roman  Empire).  In 
Besan^on  the  Burgundian  nobles  submitted  again  to  the  em- 
pire. The  Bohemian  duke  Vladislay  received  from  Fred- 
eric the  royal  crown. 

1158-1162.  8«oond  ezpeditioii  to  Italy.  The  Lombard  cities, 
including  Milan  itself,  submitted.  At  the  diet  on  the  Ron-' 
calian  Fidds  the  rights  of  the  emperor  were  defined  as  against  the 
cities.  Jurisdiction  in  the  cities  transferred  from  the  consuls  to  an 
officer  of  the  empire,  the  Podesta.  Prohibition  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate war  between  the  cities.  The  Milanese  revolted.  Quarrel  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  emperor.  Tedious  war  with  Milan,  which 
surrendered  after  a  two  years'  siege.    At  the  emperor's  command 

1162.  BUlan  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 

cities. 
1159-1177.  Bchism  in  the  Churoh.  Alexander  m.  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  cardinals,  Victor  IV.  by  the  minority 
(who  favored  the  emperor),  and  recognized  by  the  council 
which  Frederic  convened  at  Pavia.  Alliance  between  AleX" 
ander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1163.  Third  Expedition  without  an  army.  After  the  death  of  Victor 
IV.  (Apnl,  1164\  a  new  anti-pope,  Paschal  III.,  was  elected 
by  the  impexial  party.  New  disturbances  in  Italy  soon 
broke  ont. 

1166-1168.  Fourth  Expedition.  Paschal  III.  conducted  to  Rome  by 
Frederic. 

1167.  Iiombard  Iiea|cae  between  the  cities  of  Lombardy  (Cremona, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Fermra)  and  the  cities  of  tlie 
Veronese  Muroh  (Verona,  Vicema,  Padua,  Treviso),  which  had 
united  in  1164.  Union  of  Guelfs  with  Ghibelliues.  They 
feboilt  Milan,  built  Alessandria  (so  called  after  their  alt  v. 
Pope  Alexander  III.),  and  occupied  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
The  emperor,  whose  army  was  almost  annihilated  by  a 
plague  which  broke  out  in  Rome,  with  difiBculty  escaped  to 
Germany. 
In  Grermany  a  great  feud  had  been  raging  since  1166  between 

flenry  the  Lion  and  his  enemies,  the  archbishops  of  Magdeburg  and 

Bremen,    Albert   the  Bear,  OUo  of  Meissen,  etc.    The  emperor  put 

an  end  to  the  strife  at  the  Diet  of  Bamberg  (1168).     Henry  the  Lion 

undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (1172). 

1174-1177.  nfth  Ibcpedition.  The  emperor  entered  Lombardy 
over  Mont  Cenis.    He  besieged  Alessandria  in  vain.    Henry 
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(he  Lion  deserted  him  aud  returned  to  Grermany.  The  em- 
peror attacked  the  Lombards,  but  in  spite  of  his  heroic  cour- 
age, at  the 

1176.  Battle  of  Iiegnano,  was  completely  defeated.     Negotiations 

and  armistice  with  Alexander  III.  and  the  Lombard  cities. 

1177.  Reconciliation  between  the  emperor  and  the  Pope  at  Venice. 

1183.  The  definitive  peace  with  the  Lombard  cities  was  concluded 
at  Constance,  The  emperor  renounced  all  regal  privileges 
which  he  had  hitherto  claimed  in  the  towns  ;  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  confederated  cities  to  levy  armies,  to  fortify 
themselves,  and  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
By  the  popular  nomination  the  consuls  acquired  the  rights  of 
imperial  vicars.  The  extension  of  the  confederacy  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  these  rights  was  authorized.  The 
oltieB  agreed  to  maintain  all  just  rights  of  the  emperor,  a 
recognition  of  the  overlordsliip  of  the  emperor,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  allowed  to  redeem  by  an  annual  payment-. 

Henry  the  Lion  humbled  in  Germany.  After  his  neglect  to  appear 
at  four  diets,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  and  his  fiefs 
declared  forfeited  (1180).  He  defended  himself  bravely  and  de- 
feated the  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  em- 
peror Henry's  vassals  gradually  deserted  him.  Henry  threw  himself 
at  the  emperor's  feet  in  Erfurt  (1181),  but  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
allodial  estates  only,  Braunschweig  (Brunswick)  and  Liinehurg,  Divis- 
ion of  the  old  duchy  of  Saxony.  Part  of  Westphalia  was  given  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Cologne.  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  became 
in  the  course  of  time  free  cities,  owing  allegiance  to  the  empire  only. 
The  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  Bremen,  the  bishops  of  Hcdber- 
stadt,  HOdesheim,  Lobeckt  etc.,  the  counts  of  HoUtein  and  Oidenburg, 
etc.,  became  immediate  vassals  of  the  empire. 

Eastern  Saxony  and  the  ducal  title  were  given  to  Bernard  of  As- 
kania,  son  of  Albert  the  Bear.  Otto  of  Wittelsbach  received  Bavaria. 
Henry  the  Lion  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  three  years. 
He  went  to  the  court  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  his  father-in-law. 

1184.  Brilliant  court  festival  at  Mainz. 

1184-1186.  Sixth  expedition  to  Italy  (peaceful).  The  emperor 
gave  his  son  Henry,  who  was  now  twenty-one,  but  had  long 

1186.  been  king  elect  of  (xermany,  in  marriage  to  Constance, 
daughter  of  Roger  II.,  aunt  and  heiress  of  William  IL^  the 
last  Norman  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1190.  IVederic's  crusade  and  death  (p.  215).    His  son,  King  Henry^ 

whom  he  left  behind  as  vicegerent,  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field  against  Henry  the  Lion,  who,  upon  the  emperor's  departure,  had 
been  sent  out  of  tne  empire  for  another  three  years,  but  nad  since  re- 
turned from  England.  The  death  of  William  II.  of  Sicily  in  Nov- 
ember, 1189,  led  Henry  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Henry  the 
Lion.      In  the  mean  time  came  the  news  of  the  emperor's  death. 

1190-1197.  Henry  VI.,  a  highly  educated  sl^tesnian,  bat 
stem  and  relentless. 

1191.  First  expedition  to  Italy.    Henry  received  the  imperial  erown  at 
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Borne,  after  he  had  abandoned  Tusculnm,  which  had  ever  been 
true  to  hia  father,  to  the  Romans.  The  city  waA  destroyed  ;  Frascati 
pew  up  near  its  site.  Henry  went  to  Naples  to  rescue  the  inher- 
itance of  his  wife,  Constance,  irom  Tancred  of  Lecce,  whom  the  native 
party  in  Palermo  had  elected  king.  Unsuccessful  siege  of  Naples 
for  three  months.  Sickness  in  the  army  compelled  the  emperor  to 
return  to  Germany. 

1192-1194.  New  war  with  Henry  the  Lion,  who  had  not  kept  the  first 
treaty.    The  war  ended  in  a  compromise,  the  conclusion  of 
which  was  assisted  by  the  liberation  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Henry 
the  Lion,  Richard  Cceur^e^Lion  of  England  (p.  216),  and  by  a 
marriage  between  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  emperor's  uncle,  Conradf 
count  i^datine  of  the  Rhine,  with  Henry,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion. 
1191.  Second  expedition  to  Italy,  where  Tancred  had  died.    War 
with   his  widow  and  his  son  William,    The  emperor  subju- 
gated  the  kingdom  of   the  two  Sicilies,  and  punished  with 
severity  the  participants  in  a  conspiracy  aeainst  himself. 
1194.  Henry  threatened  with  excommunication  lor  withholding  the 
estates  of  Matilda  (p.  200)  from  the  Pope. 

1196.  Diet  at  Wiirzburg.  Henry's  plan  of  mafang  Grermany  (united 
with  the  Sicilies)  an  hereditary  monarchy,  on  condition  that 
all  fiefs  should  become  hereditary,  even  in  the  female  line, 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  princes  and  the 
lesser  nobility. 

1197.  Third  expedition  to  Italy.  Henry  suppressed  a  second  con- 
spiracy with  cruel  severity.  In  the  midst  of  his  great  plans 
(conauest  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Crusade),  he  died  suddenly 
in  Messina,  thirty-two  years  old  (28  Sept.  1197).  Double 
election  in  Germany. 

1198-1208.  Philip  of  Swabia,  youngest  son  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa. 

1198-1216  (1218).  Otto  IV.  of  Brunswick,  son  of  Henry 
the  Lion. 

1198-1215.  War  for  the  crown  between  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen 
and  of  Welf.  Otto  IV.,  recognized  by  Pope  Innocent  m., 
was  defeated  by  Philip  and  his  power  reduced  almost  to  the  limits  of 
Brunswick.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  last  and  decisive 
combat  Philip  was  assassinated  at  Bamberg  by  the  count  palatine 
Otto  of  Wittetsbach.  Otto  IV.  was  universally  recognized  and  crowned 
at  Rome  by  Innocent  III.  (1209),  after  having  al^ndoned  the  estates 
of  Matilda  to  the  papal  chair  and  made  other  concessions.  He  was 
soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  however,  and  the  latter  put 
forward  his  ward  Frederic,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  as  anti-emperor  (1212). 
Otto  IV.,  in  alliance  with  England,  was  defeated  at  Bouvines  (near 
Lille)  by  Philip  II.  Augustus  (1214),  and  returned  to  his  own  do- 
mains.    Died  at  the  Harzburg  (May  10,  1218). 

1212-1250.     Frederic  11.  also  king  of  the  tivo  StcUies^ 

a  prince  of  remarkable  gifts,  but  passionate,  more   Italian 
than  German,  having  been  born  in  Sicily  and  educated  by  his  Italian 
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mother.    He  was  an  energetic  opponent  of  the  spiritaal  snpremacj, 
having  indeed  but  little  lilang  for  the  chorch  ;  in  his  hereditary  estates 
he  favored  the  Saracens. 
1215.    Frederic  went  to  Grermany,  was  crowned  German  king  in 

Aachen,  where  he  promised  to  undertake  a  crusade,  and 
1217.  gave  Swabia  to  his  young  son  Henry,  and 
1220.  had  him  elected  king  of  Rome  (the  tide  given  to  the  Ger- 
man king  elect).  Frederic  left  Germany  for  fifteen  years.  Esnpe- 
dition  to  Rome.  After  renewing  the  promises  which  he  had  for- 
merly made  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  (feudal  supremacy  of  the 
papal  chair  over  his  hereditary  domain,  which  shoula  never  be  united 
with  Germany,  crusade),  he  was  crowned  by  Honorins  III.  at  Rome. 
1222.    The  emperor's  son  Henry,  solenmly  crowned  king  at  Aachen. 

His  chief  adviser  and  chancellor  was  Enyelbertf  arohbishop  of 

Colore  (murdered  1225). 

1225.  Frederic  took  as  his  second  wife,  lolanthe,  daughter  of  John 
of  Brienne,  titulary  king  of  Jerusalem.  Promise  of  a  eniBade 
renewed. 

1226.  Diet  at  Cremona  ;  quarrels  with  the  Lombard  cities. 

1227.  The  Crusade  which  nad  been  commenced  was  broken  up  by  a 
contagious  disease.  The  successor  of  Pope  Honorius  III.,  the 
octogenarian  Gregory  IX,,  placed  the  emperor  under  the  ban. 

1227.  Battle  of  Bomhdvede.  The  Danes,  who  under  Waldemar 
II.  had  extended  their  power  over  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic, 
were  decisively  defeated. 

1228-1229.     Crusade  of  Frederic  II.  (p.  216). 

1229.  Frederic  drove  from  his  dominions  the  papal  (key)  troope, 
who  had  invaded  them. 

1230.  Peace  with  the  Pope  at  S.  Germano.    Removal  of  the  ban. 
1230-1240.     Legislation  of  Frederic  in  his  Sicilian  kingdom. 

Regulation  of  feudal  relations.     Representation  of  the  cities. 
1234.     Revolt  of  the  young  king  Henry,  m  alliance  with  the  lower 

German  nobility  and  the  Lombard  cities,  against  his  father,  sup- 
pressed by  Frederic  with  the  aid  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the 
imperial  cities.  Henry  submitted,  was  kept  in  strict  confinement, 
then  sent  to  Italy,  where  he  died,  1242.  Reconciliation  with  the 
Wclfs.  Erection  of  a  new  duchy,  Brunsunch-LUneburg,  for  Otto  ihe 
Child,  Third  marriage  of  the  emperor  at  Worms  with  Isabella, 
sister  of  Henry  IIL  of  England.  Diet  at  Mainz.  Enactment  of  a 
public  peace  (^Jirst  publication  of  a  law  in  Gferman  as  well  as  in 
Latin). 

1236.  Victorious  campaign  against  the  Lombards.  In  Grermany 
Frederic  ihe  Warlike  of  Austria,  a  follower  of  the  rebel  Henry, 
deposed  and  put  under  the  ban. 

1237.  Frederic  II.  in  Vienna,  which  was  proclaimed  an  imperial 
city.  Afterwards  Frederic  the  Warlike  received  Atistria  and 
Styria  again. 

1237.     Diet  at  Speier.    Election  and  coronation  of  Conrad,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  emperor  as  Grermau  king. 
1237.     Brilliant  victory  of  Frederic  over  the  Lombards  at  Corte- 
Nov.    naova.     Frederic's  obstinacy  in  pressing  his  demands  too 
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far,  prevented  vhe  complete  subjugation  of  Lombardy.     Interference 

of  the  Pope,  who  had  claims  on  Sardinia,  and  was  offended  at  the 

assumption  by  Frederic's  natural  son  Enzio  (an  Italian  corruption 

of  Heinz) J  the  husband  of  Adelisa,  heiress  of  a  part  of  the  island,  of 

the  title  of  Idna  of  Sardinia, 

1239-1250.  War  of  Frederic  II.  with  the  Popes  Gregory  IX.  and 
Innocent  IV. 

1239.  Frederic  aeoused  of  heresy  by  Gregory  and  excommunicated 
anew.    Ancona  conquered  by  Enzio. 

1211.  Naval  victory  of  Enzio  at  Elba  over  the  Grenoese  fleet  which 
was  conveying  some  ecclesiastics  to  the  council  at  Rome.  Death 
of  Gregory.  His  successer,  Innocent  IV.  (1243-1254),  fled  to 
Lyons. 

Germany  threatened  with  a  Mongol  invasion  (p.  240).  • 
Innocent  IV.  called  a  council  at 

124&  Lyons,  renewed  the  ban  against  the  emperor,  formally  de- 
p<Med  him,  summoned  the  German  princes  to  a  new  election, 
and  urged  all  subjects  of  the  emperor  to  revolt.  In  Ger- 
many the  spiritual  princes  elected 

1246-1247.  Heinxich  Raape,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who,  though 
at  first  victorious,  was  defeated  by  Conrad^  Frederic's  son, 
at  Ulm,  and  died  (1247)  at  the  Wartburg.  The  house  of 
the  landgraves  of  Thuringia  ending  with  Heinrich  Raspe^  the 
Eastern  part  of  that  state  was  jomed  to  the  margravate  of 
Meissen,  while  the  western  pitt  became  the  Iwidgravate 
Hessen. 

1247-1256.  William  of  BoUond,  second  anti'king,  attained  no 
authority  in  Germany. 

1248.  Frederic,  at  first  successful  in  Italv,  was  repulsed  before 
Padua.    His  son  Bnzio  was  captured  by  the  Bolognese  in  the 

1249k     Battle  of  Fossalta  (died  after  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-two 
years  in  a  dungeon). 
Treason  (?)  of  Peter  of  Vinea  (Vineis),  Frederic's  chancellor. 

1260.  Frederic  cued  in  Fiorentmo  in  the  aitma  of  his  son  Manfred 
(Dec.  19).    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

1250-1254  Conrad  IV.  (Anti-king:  WilUam  of  HoUand) 
fought  since  1252  for  his  heredita^  realm  only,  in  Italy. 

1266.  Wmiam  of  Holland  fell  in  battle  with  the  Frisians  (twenty- 
seven  years  old). 

1256-1273.  Ixxtdrregnuxn  in  Odnnany.  Gab-law,  Fans- 
irecht. 

Richard^  Sari  of  ComvoaU,  younger  son  of  King  John  (Lack- 
land) of  England,  elected  by  a  part  of  the  princes,  and  crowned  at 
Aachen^  was  recognized  along  the  Rhine  only  (died  1272).  Alphonso 
X.  of  CastiUf  grandson  of  rhilip  of  Hohenstaufen,  son  of  Frederic 
fiarbaros^  elected  by  the  other  princes,  never  came  to  Germany. 

In  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  the  brave  Manfred,  son  of 
Frederic  II.,  was  at  first  chancellor  for  the  minor  king  Conradin, 
son  of  Conrad  IV.,  afterwards  (1268)  king.    Charles  ofAnjou,  brother 
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of  Lotus  IX.  of  France,  to  whom  the  Pope  gave  the  crown,  defeated 
Manfred^  who  was  betrayed  by  his  barons,  at  BeneverUum  (1266),  and 
made  himself  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily.     Manfred  fell  on  the  field. 

Conradin  went  to  Italy  with  Frederic  of  Baderiy  also  called  Fred" 
eric  of  Austria  (being  the  son  of  the  Babenberg  heiress  of  Austria). 
He  was  defeated  between  Bcnroola  and  Tagliacoxao  on  Laffo  di 
Cdano  (1268),  and  executed  at  Naples. 

1282.    Sicilian  vespers,  so  called  because  the  conspiracy  broke 

out  on  Elaster  Monday  at  vesper  time.     Slaughter  of  all  the 

French  in  SicUy.    John  ofProcida.    Peier  ofAragon,  king  of  Sicily , 

Charles  of  Anjou  limited  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

(See  pp.  SU,  S6S.) 

$  8.    FRANCE.1  (Seep.  SOS.) 

The  royal  domain  of  the  Capetians  was  at  first  limited  to  the  duchy 
of  France  {Isle  de  France  and  Orleanais).  The  great  yassals,  who 
were,  in  the  beginning,  almost  independent,  were  gradually  reduced 
to  submission  in  this  and  the  following  period. 

1060-1108.    Phaip  I.    Quarrel  with  Gregory  VII.     First  Crusade. 
A  long  reign,  in  which  the  king  accomplished  nothing. 

1108-1137.  Louifl  VI.,  the  Fat,  an  able  and  good  king,  who  had» 
moreover,  the  good  sense  to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Sugar,  abbot  of  St.  ^enis,  whom  he  made  minister.  Perceptible 
growth  of  the  royal  power.  Marriage  of  the  king's  son,  Louis  (  vll.\ 
with  Eleanor y  daughter  of  WiUiam  ofAquitaine,  heiress  of  Poiton, 
Ghiyenne,  and  Gkuicony. 

1137-1180.  Louis  VIL  Second  Crusade  (p.  215).  Louis  was  a 
weak  king,  a  favorite  with  the  clergy,  whose  reigfn  was  less 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected,  because  of  the  influence  of 
Sugar,  who  administered  the  kingdom  during  Louis'  absence  in  the 
East.  After  his  return  Louis  obtained  a  divorce  from  Eleanor,  who 
married  Henry  of  Anjou,  conveying  to  this  prince,  who  soon  became 
king  of  England,  Poitou,  Gtiyenne  and  Gasoony,  for  which 
Henry  did  homage  to  Louis.  In  this  transfer  lay  one  germ  of  the 
hundred  years'  war. 

U80-1223.  PhiUp  £L,  Augustus, 

one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kings  of  France  ;  unscrupulous,  cold, 
but  of  great  political  sagacity.  (TUrd)  Crusade  with  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  After  Philip's  return  in  1190  he  attacked  Normandy,  but 
made  little  headway  during  the  lifetime  of  Richard.  (Erection  of  the 
Chateau  Gaillard  by  Rich^d,  on  the  Seine,  above  Rouen.) 

After  Richard's  death  (1199)  Philip  took  up  the  claims  of  Arthur, 
son  of  Richard's  brother  Geoffrey,  who  had  been  passed  over  in  Nor- 
mandy in  favor  of  Richard's  younger  brother  John,  but  he  was  hin- 
dered from  prosecuting  them  by  nis  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.  in 
relation  to  the  divorce  which  Philip  nad  secured  from  his  wife^ 
Ingeborg  of  Denmark,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  Agnes  ofMeran, 
Submission  of  Philip  (1200). 

After  the  death  of  Arthur  (1203)  Philip  moved  upon  Normandy 

1  Kitohln,  Hittoijf  of  France. 
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anew.  Rejection  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  arbitrate  between  the  kings. 
The  fall  of  the  Chateau  GaiUard  was  followed  by  the  submission  of 
Normandy  (1204).  John  having  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of 
Philip  to  appear  for  trial  on  aitoount  of  the  murder  of  Arthur,  Philip 
declined  his  fiefs  forfeited. 

Crusade  against  the  AUngenses,  Waldenses  and  Cathari^  rationalist 
sects  protected  by  Raymond^  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  viscount  of 
BezMTS  and  Corcowcmfitf  (1207-1244).  Storm  of  Bezi«r9  (1207.  "SUy 
all,  Grod  will  know  his  own.").  Con<mest  of  the  county  of  Toulouse 
by  Simon  of  Montfori  (1211-1215).  Death  of  Simon  at  the  siege  of 
revolted  Toulouse  (1218). 

War  in  Flanders  with  the  feudal  lords,  supported  by  John  of  £n|;u 
land  and  Otto  of  Germany.  Philip,  assisted  by  the  cities^  victorious  m 
the 

1214.    Battle  of  Bonvines  :. 

Aug.  29.  Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Philip's  son  Louis  to  England 
(1216). 

1223-1226.  ZionlB  vm.  New  crusade  against  the  coimt  of  Toa- 
louse,  whose  lands  had  been  declared  forfeit. 

1229.  Establishment  of  the  Ifuiuisitian  as  a  regular  tribunal  by  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  inquisitors  having  existed  since  1203  unaer  In- 
nocent III. 

1226-1270.    Louis  IZ.,  St.  Lonis. 

During  the  king's  minority  regency  of  hi^  mother  Blanche^  who 
repressed  a  revolt  of  the  barons.  T&  war  with  the  Albigenses  ended 
by  the  extermination  of  the  sect  (1244).  (Sixth)  Crusade  of  St.  Louis 
(p.  217).  Blanche  regent  during  his  absence.  After  the  king's  re- 
tum,  1254,  wise  government  Surrender  of  Perigord,  the  Limousin 
and  southern  Saintonge  to  Henry  of  England,  whereupon  Henry  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  Normandy^  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine,  Poitou, 
nortliem  Saintonge,  Prohibition  of  tcager  of  battle.  Limitation  of 
feudal  jurisdiction.  Establishment  of  right  of  appeal  to  the  king 
from  the  feudal  courts  in  all  cases.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  attriln 
Ated  to  St.  Louis  is  probablv  a  forgery,  but  Louis'  attitude  toward 
Borne  was  one  of  assertion  ox  all  re^  rights. 

During  this  reign  the  domain  of  the  crown  received  the  following 
additions  :  The  ^rt  of  the  county  of  Toulouse  between  the  Rhdne, 
the  sea  and  the  Pyrenees  (1229),  ChartreSy  Blois,  Sancerre,  ceded  by 
Theobald  of  Champagne  and  l^avarre  (1234)  ;  Macon,  by  purchase 
(1239)  ;  Perche  (1267);  Arks,  Forcalquier,  Foix  and  Cahors  (1262). 
Second  (seventh)  Crusade  and  death  of  St  Louis  (1270). 

(Seep.25^.) 
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ENGLISH  SOVEREIGNS  FROM  ECGBERHT  TO  HENRY  IIL 
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S  4.    ENGLAND.  {Seep, $06.) 

106&-1154.    Norman  kings.^ 

1066-1087.    William  I.,  the  Conqueror, 

completed  the  subjection  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  robbed 
of  their  estates  and  terribly  ill-treated.  Two  noHonalilies  and  two 
languages  existed  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  in  England,  Engligh,  or 
Anglo-Siuonf  and  French,  The  king  and  the  nobdity  were  French 
Normans  or  Frenchmen. 

The  submission  of  1066  was  partiali  Meroia  and  Northnmbria  r»- 
maining  aloof. 

1068.  Revolt  in  the  north,  incited  and  aided  by  a  Danish  fleet  under 
Swegen,    Returning  from  Normandy  William  bought  off  the 
Danes,  ana  crushed  the  msurgents  bv  a  masterly  winter  campaign. 
Northumberland  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword. 

1071.  Revolt  of  the  English  under  Sadwin  and  Morkere,  which  ended 
with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Eadwin,  and  the  capture  of  Ely 
in  the  fens  where  Markers  had  taken  refuge  with  the  outlaw  Here^ 
icon/. 

1075-76.  Rebellion  of  the  Norman  barons  in  England  easily  crushed. 
'Revolt  of  the  conqueror's  son  Robert  in  Normandy  (1077-1080). 
Imprisonment  of  William's  brother,  OdOf  bishop  of  Bayeux,  for  trouble- 
some and  intriguing  conduct.  A  threatened  invasion  from  Norway 
and  Denmark  averted,  1085.  William  met  his  death  by  accident 
while  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Philip  of  France  about  the  Vexin 
(Sept.  9,  1087).    After  the  revolt  of 

1071.  the  four  large  earldoms  were  abolished,  and  the  shire  became 
the  largest  political  division.  Sheriffs  appointed  by  the  king 
in  each  shire.  William  introduced  feud4dism  in  its  oontinentu 
form,  placing  Norman  barons  over  the  lands  of  the  English  nobility, 
who  ^raduaUy  sank  to  the  position  of  a  middle  class.  In  1086  the 
power  of  the  barons  was  weakened  by  the  exaction  of  an  oath  of 
fealty  from  all  under  tenants  to  the  king  direct.  The  same  year 
saw  the  completion  of  the  great  survey  whose  results  were  inscribed 
in  the  Domesday  Book,  an  inventory  of  all  lands  "  burthened 
with' special  dues  to  the  crown."  The  lower  local  courts  were  pre- 
served, but  their  subordination  to  the  king's  court  was  strongly  in- 
sisted on. 

William  reformed  and  reorganized  the  English  Church,  assisted  by 
Xufirano,  abbot  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  whom  he  appointed  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Homage  to  the  Pope,  however,  William  ex- 
nresBiy  refused  to  render.  He  kept  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
nis  own  hands.  No  papal  letter  could  be  received,  no  papal  synod 
held  in  England,  no  English  bishop  appeal  to  Rome  without  the  king's 
consent. 

1  Aoipistin  Thierry,  Bittoire  de  la  eonquetede  VAngleterre.  Green,  JTtr 
ioryoflhe  Engluh  Pe^pU. 
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1087-1100.    W\mBsaU.,th6Red, 

second  son  of  William  I.  obtained  the  English  crown,  while 
Robert,  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  Normandy.  A  revolt  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  in  favor  of  Robert  was  suppressed  by  help  of  the  English 
in  1090.  Death  of  Lanfrancy  1089.  Ascendency  of  Ranulf  Flambard, 
Extortions  of  William.    Formation  of  the  New  Forest 

1093.  AnBalm,  abbot  of  Bee,  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  king  on  the  ques- 
tion of  investitures  and  on  other  matters.     In  1097  Anselm  appealed 
to  Rome  and  left  England. 

1097.    Edf;ar,  son  of  Margaret  (sister  of  Eadgar  Aetheling),  ob- 
tained the  Scottish  crown,  thus  closing  the  civil  war  in  Scotland 
between  the  Celtic  and  flnglish  parties.     William  was  found  dead  in 
the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2, 1100  (murdered  ?). 

1100-1135.    Henry  L,  Beaudere, 

on  learning  of  the  death  of  William  11.,  hastened  to  England 
and  secured  the  crown  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  barons  who 
pressed  the  claim  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  then  retuminc^  from  the 
Crusade.  Issue  of  a  charter,  wherein  tne  exactions  ana  abuses  of 
William  the  Red  were  prohibited  and  the  *'  Law  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor "  restored. 

Henry  marfied  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcoim  of  Scotland,  and 
Margaret,  sister  of  Eadgar  Aetheling.    Recall  of  Anselm. 

1101.  Invasion  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  with  the  connivance  of  many 
of  the  Norman  barons  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  ended  by 
treaty  without  ^  battle.  Punishment  of  the  rebel  barons.  Robert  of 
Belesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  driven  from  England.  In  1104  Henry 
invaded  Normandy.     Robert  was  defeated  at  the 

1106.  Battle  of  Tinchebrai  and  kept  in  captivity  until  his  death 
(1134).  Henry  took  poss.ssion  of  Normandy. 
Quarrel  with  Anselm  in  regard  to  investitures,  ending,  after  the 
exile  and  return  of  Anselm,  in  a  compromise  (1106).  &troduction 
of  the  Cistercians  in  England.  Suppression  of  the  great  feudatories 
and  substitution  of  a  class  of  lesser  nobles.  Death  of  Henry's  son 
WiUiam  by  the  sinking  of  the  <<  White  Ship  "  in  the  Channel  (1120). 
Marriage  of  Henry's  daughter  Matilda  to  Geoffrey,  son  of  Fulk  the 
Black,  count  of  Anion  (1128).  Normandy  and  Maine  definitely  sd- 
cured  by  Henry.    Henry  diea  1135. 

1135-1154.    Stephen  of  Blois, 

son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  I.,  and  the  count  of  Blois, 
seized  the  crown  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of  Matilda  and  her  son 
Henry,  and  was  elected  at  London  principally  by  the  citizens.  Char- 
ter of  Oxford  (1136).  (Second)  mvasion  of  die  Scots  repulsed  in 
the 

1138.    Battle  of  the  Standard, 

at  Cowton  Moor  in  Yorkshire.  Arrest  of  Roger  of  Salisbury 
and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1139).     In  the  same  year  Matilda  Ituidea 
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in  England.  Stephen  defeated  and  captured  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln 
(1141).  Matilda  was  elected  Lady  of  England  by  the  clergy.  Her 
severe  and  impolitic  eovemment  soon  alienated  her  followers.  Fin- 
ally Stephen,  having  oeen  exchanged,  took  up  the  war  again,  which 
went  on  with  varying  success  until  1147  when  Robert  of  Glmtcester  died 
and  Matilda  left  £n|^land.  In  1153  Henry  of  Anjou  landed  in  £ng^ 
land  to  make  fi;ood  his  claim.  Without  a  battle  an  understandLig  was 
reached  and  Henry  was  recognized  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  (Treaty 
of  Wallingford  1153). 

The  reign  of  Stephen  was  one  of  the  darkest  periods  in  English 
history.  His  wealmess,  and  the  confusion  of  civil  war  had  given 
the  feudal  nobles  fidl  liberty.  Castles  were  erected  in  great  num- 
bers throughout  England,  and  each  was  the  home  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.    Stephen  died  1154. 

1154-1399.    House  of  Anjou  (Hantafirenet)^  in  the  di- 
rect line. 

1154-1189.    Henry  H. 

Outside  of  England  Henry  possessed :  1.  Normandy  and  the 
suzerainty  over  Brittany,  as  the  heir  of  the  Norman  kings.  2. 
Anjon  and  Maine,  inherited  from  his  father.  3.  Poiton,  Ouyenne 
and  Qaaoony,  acquired  by  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine 
(1152)  ;  in  all  more  than  haLP  of  France. 

The  reiffn  of  Henry  is  the  period  of  full  amalgamation  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Normans. 

^The  accession  of  Heniy  (at  21  years  of  age)  was  welcomed  as  the 
beginning  of  a  better  time.  Banishment  of  the  mercenaries  main- 
tam)^  by  Stephen.  Demolition  of  the  castles.  Resumption  and  res- 
toraUon  of  estates,  which  was  attended  with  difficulty,  some  of  the 
new  nobles  requiring  to  be  dislodged  by  force. 

116B.     First  Welsh  war  not  successful. 

1162.  Thomas  Beoket,  the  chancellor,  made  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   ReestabUshment  of  the  exchequer,  a  huresLU  for  assessing 

and  collecting  the  taxes.  Introduction  of  gcutage,  a  commutation  in 
money  for  personal  service  in  the  army  permitted  to  the  lower  ten- 
ants. 

1163.  Second  Welsh  war. 

As  chancellor,  Becket  had  been  the  king's  servant  and  friend  ;  as 
archbishop,  he  became  at  once  his  opponent,  resisting  his  wishes  even 
in  financial  matters ;  an  opposition  which  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
abolition  of  danegeld  (p.  205).  Becket  bitterly  opposed  the  king's 
reform  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  eccle- 
siastics for  criminal  offenses.  Henrv  demanded  that  after  ecclesias- 
tical punishment  had  been  administered  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  receive  the  punishment  of  the  civil  law.  The  wishes  of  the 
king  in  this  respect  and  on  other  points  involving  church  and  state 
were  formulatea  in  the 

1  So  called  from  the  bit  of  broom  (genet) -which  Geo£Frey  of  Anjou,  son  of  king 
Folk  of  Jerusalem  (p.  230),  was  wont  to  wear  in  his  helm. 
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1164.    Constitatloiui  of  ClarendoxL 

The  jurisdiction  of  secular  courts  over  clerical  offesden  waA 
affirmed,  appeal  to  Rome  in  such  cases  was  prohibited,  the  election  / 
of  bishops  in  the  presence  of  royal  officers,  and  with  the  king's  con-  I 
sent,  was  insisted  on,  as  was  the  investiture  of  the  bishop  or  abbot  / 


ters  connected  with  his  chancellorship^  Becket  fled  to  France. 

1165.  Third  Welsh  war. 

1166.  Assize   of  ClarendozL    Reestablishment  of  Franhpledqe^ 
or  mutual  responsilnli^  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  Tillage.     In 

each  shire  criminals  were  to  be  presented  by  twelve  men  from  the 
shire  and  four  from  each  town  (grand  Jury) ;  abolition  of  compurgatiof^ 
(proof  of  innocence  by  oath  of  neighbors)  for  which  the  ordeal 
judgment  of  Grod  was  substituted. 

1170.  Henry  under  threat  of  interdict  was  reoondled  with  Bee 
who  returned  to  England.     He  soon  became  embroiled  w! 

the  king,  and  was  murdered  by  four  knights  of  Henry's  court, 
eonseqiience  of  Henry's  passionate  outbrei&  against  him  (December 
29,1170). 

Establishment  of  itinerant  or  cirenit  judges.     Court  of. appeal, 
afterwards  the  ereat  and  privy  council. 

1171.  Expedition  of  Henry  to  Ireland.     A  bull  of  Adrian  IV.  vx 
1157  had  given  this  country  to  Henry,  but  no  use  had  been 

made  of  the  authority  until  Dermody  king  of  Leinster,  fled  to  Henry, 
did  him  homa^,  and  sought  aid  in  his  wars.    Aid  was  sent  in  116]^ 
and  in  1171  Henry  went  in  person.     Richard  of  Clare  (Strongbctr)* 
son-in-law  of  DemHod^  made  earl  of  Leinster.    The  southeastem^part 
of  Ireland  submitted  to  Henry. 

1172.  Absolution  of  Henry.    Penance  at  Becket's  tomb,  1174. 

1173.  Rebellion  of  Henry's  eldest  son  Henry,  and  general  leagite  of 
French  and  English  lords,  Louis  VIL  and  IViUiam  Ae  Lion 

of  Scotland  against  the  king.     Defeat  of  Louis,    Capture  of   WiUiam 
who  was  released  only  after  acknowledging  Heniy  as  his  sozerain 
(1175).    Death  of  Henry  the  younger,  1183. 
1181.  Assize  of  arms.     Restoration  of  militia  service. 
1189.  Conspiracy  of  Henry's  sons,  Richard  and  John,  with  Flulip  of 
France.    Humiliation  and  death  of  Henry  II. 

1189-1199.    Richard  I.,  Ctmr-de^Lian. 

His  reign  was  passed  almost  entirely  away  from  England. 
Crusade  (p.  215).  On  his  return  Richard  was  captured  by  Leopold 
of  Austria,  delivered  to  the  emperor,  and  detained  thirteen  months  in 
captivity,  being  released  at  last  for  a  heavy  ransom.  During  his 
absence  Eleanor^  his  mother,  was  regent.  Persecution  of  the  Jews. 
The  intrigues  of  Philip  of  France  and  the  king's  brother  J<^ 
resulted  in  war  in  England,  which  was  quickly  suppressed  after  the 
return  of  Richard  (1194).  For  the  rest  of  his  reign  Richard  was  in 
France  at  war  with  Philip.  Erection  of  the  Chateau  Gaillard  on  the 
Seine.     Death  of  Richard  before  the  castle  of  Chalus-Chabrol  (1199> 


u 
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Durinj^  his  absence  England  was  governed  bj  Hubert  Walter,  and 
after  nis  resignation  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  of  money  by  the 
great  council,  by  Geoffrey  FUz  Peter, 

1199-1216.     John  Lackland. 

John  was  recognized  in  England  without  opposition  and  secured 
Normandy,  but  Anjou,  Maine  ana  Touraine  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  Arthur  son  of  Oeojffrey, 
1203.   Death  of  Arthur  while  in  John's  power.     Philip  at  once  secured 

the  sentence  of  John  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  fiefs.  Nor* 
mandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine  and  a  part  of  AquiUxine  were  at  onc« 
lost  to  John.  Henceforward  John  was  restricted  to  his  English  king« 
dom.  The  death  of  Hubert  Walter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1205) 
was  followed  by  a  disputed  election.  A  reference  to  Rome  resulted 
in  the  election  of  Stephen  Langton  by  command  of  Innocent  III. 
(1207).  John  refused  to  receive  him  and  the  kingdom  was  visited 
with  an  interdict  (1208).  Moved  by  fear  of  deposition,  John  finally 
yielded,  received  Langton,  and  aooepted  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of 
the  papaoy  (1213). 

John's  exactions  and  misffovemment  had  embroiled  him  with  the 
barons  since  1199.  Refusal  of  the  barons  to  follow  John  to  France 
(1213). 

1214.    Defeat  of  John  at  Bonvines  in  Flanders  (p.  227).    On  John's 
return  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  barons,  but  failed, 
and  the  confederated  lords  occupied  London. 

121 6*  Magna  Charta  granted  by  John  at  Rannymede. 
June  The  provisions  of  this  charter  applied  to  the  commons 
15-23.  as  well  as  to  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  directed  that 
its  benefits  should  reach  the  lower  tenants.^  Principal 
provisions :  1.  Ratification  of  Henry *s  charter.  2.  Security 
for  personal  freedom ;  no  freeman  should  '*  be  teJsen, 
imprisoned  or  damaged  in  person  or  estate,  but  by 
the  Judgment  of  his  peers''  or  ''by  the  law  of  the 
land  "  (Art.  39).^  3.  Regulation  of  feudal  dues  and  obligations. 
4.  Regulation  of  national  taxation ;  limitation  of  the  aid  {auX' 
ilium)  which  could  be  collected  without  the  consent  of  the  gi*eat 
council  to  the  three  ancient  and  well  known  cases  (ransom  of 
the  lord ;  knighting  of  his  eldest  son  ;  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter).  5.  Specification  of  members  of  the  great  council, 
and  of  the  cases  for  which,  and  manner  in  which  it  should  be 

convened. 

The  charter  declared  null  and  void  by  the  Pope.  Suspension  of 
Langton,  War  soon  broke  out ;  the  French  party  among  ue  barons, 
declaring  the  crown  forfeited,  bestowed  it  upon  Louis,  son  of  Philip 

1  Stobbs,  Early  Plantageneit,  148. 

*  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur  vel  imprisonetur  aat  dissaisiatnr  ant  ntlaghetor 
aut  «xal«tiir  aat  aliquo  modo  deetniatar,  nee  super  eum  ibimiu,  nee  super  earn 
ttuttemua,  niai  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum  vel  per  legem  terr». 
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of  France,  who  in  1216  came  to  England.    Death  of  John  (October 
19, 1216). 

1216-1272.  Henry  III.,  of  Winchester,  son  of  John. 

The  death  of  John  was  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Louis.  The 
English  party  which  secured  the  coronation  of  the  nine-year  old 
Henry,  though  small  at  first  soon  outnumbered  the  French.  The  de- 
feat of  the  French  fleet  off  Thanet  determined  Louis  to  give  up  the 
contest  and  return  to  France.  Regency  of  WUliam  Marshall  (1216- 
1219).  The  Magna  Charta  was  twice  reissued  in  a  modified  form. 
After  the  death  of  William  Marshall,  England  was  governed  by 
Peter  des  Roches^  Pandulf^  the  papal  legate,  Hubert  de  Burgh^  the 
justiciary,  and  archbishop  Langton^  who  had  returned  and  soon  supe^ 
seded  Pandulf  as  legate  (1221).  Second  coronation  (1220).  Third 
reissue  of  the  charter  (12^3).  Henry's  personal  government  began 
in  1227,  and  soon  involved  the  country  m  difficulties.  HeaTjr  tiua^ 
tion  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  the  Pope  and  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  kine.  Fall  of  HvheH  de  Burgh  (1232)  ;  of  P^er  des 
Roches  (1234).  Marriage  of  Henry  to  Eleanor  of  Provence  (1236). 
Struggle  over  the  money  grants  in  the  great  council,  which  hence- 
forward was  called  Parliament.  Papal  exactions  of  enormous  sums 
of  money. 

Of  the  French  possessions  of  the  Angevines  Henry  had  retained 
only  Aauitaine  asia  Gascony, 

12S&.  Ketum  of  Bimon  of  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester  (son  of 
Simon  o/MorUfortf  who  had  led  the  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses),  to  England  from  the  govenmient  of  Gascony.  Simon  soon 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  which  now  as- 
sumed lormidable  proportions. 

1258.  Parliament  of  Oxford.  The  barons  presented  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, the  Proviaions  of  Oxford,  the  reforms  demanded  in 
which  were  to  be  carried  out  under  a  commission  of  twenty-four 
barons.  Permanent  council  of  fifteen  barons  to  meet  three  times  a 
year. 

1263.  Outbreak  of  war  between  the  king  and  the  barons.    Arbitrt^ 
tion  of  Louis  IX,  of  France  (1264).    Provisions  of  Oxford 

annulled.    This  decision  resulted  in  a  renewal  of  the  war.    The  king 
and  his  son  Edward  were  defeated  in  the 

1264.  Battle  of  Iiewes. 

May  14.  Treaty  (Mise  of  Lewes)  between  the  parties.    Native  coun« 
selors  presented  and  a  new  council  arranged  by  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  four  knights  from  eaoh  shire  were  added  to  the 
clergy  and  nobility.    Council  of  Nine. 

1265.  Parliament  of  Blmon  of  Montfort,  the  first  Parliament 
Jan.  20.   to  which  representatives  of  the  boroughs  were  called  (yet 

this  did  not  become  a  legal  custom  until  in  the  next  reign). 

Edward  released.    Arms  were  again  taken  up.     In  the 

1265.    Battle  of  Evesham, 

Aug.  4.  Earl  Simon  was  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field.     Death  of 
i  Henry  (Nov.  16, 1272). 

i  In  this  reign  the  begging  friars  came  to  England.    Revival  ol 
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scholasticism.  Fame  of  Oxford.  Roger  Baoon,  author  of  Opus 
Magnum^  ''the  encycloiMBdia  of  the  thirteenth  century."  Malhew 
Paris,  Revival  of  Welsh  literature.  Mabinogion.  Geoffirey  of  Monn 
mouih.    Bomances  of  Arthur.  fSee  p.  26S.) 

§  6.    THE  NOSTH. 

Denmark.  {See  p.  208.) 

1134-1397. 

The  extinction  of  the  direct  line  of  Estridsen  (p.  208)  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  confusion  and  wars  over  the  succession  {Erik  Emun^ 
1134-1137,  Erik  Lamb,  1137-1147)  until, 

1157-1182.  'Wald^max  1.,  the  Great, 

was  elected  to  the  throne.  Subjugation  of  the  Wends,  who 
had  long  harassed  Denmark.  Capture  of  Ancona  on  the  island  of 
RUaen.  Suppression  of  a  revolt  in  Skaania,  caused  by  the  severity  of 
bishop  Absaum.    Waldemar's  son 

1182-1202.  KnutVI. 

was  even  more  successful  than  his  father,  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  as 
Waldemar  had  done.  Defeat  of  a  naval  expedition  of  the  Wends, 
who  received  aid  from  the  emperor,  by  bishop  Abscdon  (1184)  ; 
Hither  Pommerania  submitted,  as  did  a  part  of  Mecklenburg.  Knut, 
"  Kine^  of  the  Slavs."  Expedition  to  Esthonia.  War  with  the  count 
of  HMStein  and  other  German  princes.  Conquest  of  Liibeck  and  Hanv- 
burg.  Capture  of  Adolf  of  Holstein.  Quarrel  with  Philip  Augustus 
of  France  over  his  treatment  of  Ingebord  (p.  226)«  Knut  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother, 

1202-1241.    "Waldemar  IL,  the  Conqueror, 

the  first  portion  of  whose  reifi;n  forms  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant epochs  of  Danish  history.  Adolf  of  Holstein  released  on  condi- 
tion oi  ceding  all  Holstein  to  Waldemar,  who  granted  it  as  a  fief  to 
his  nephew,  Albert  of  OrUxmund.  Unsuccessful  interference  in  Nor- 
way and  Sweden.  Conquest  of  Oesel  and  of  a  large  part  of  Prussia, 
In  return  for  his  reception  of  Frederic  II.  over  his  rivals  as  em- 
peror^  Waldemar  obtamed  a  cession  of  all  conquests  in  Grermanv, 
north  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Elde  (Holstein,  Lauenburg,  part  of  Meck- 
lenburg). Expedition  to  Esthonia.  The  Dannebora,  or  national 
standara  (1219).  Waldemar's  power  fell  more  rapicUy  than  it  was 
acquired.  In  1223  the  king  and  his  son  were  treacherously  captured 
by  Henry,  count  of  Schwerm,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  tktnne" 
borg,  in  Hanover,  for  three  years.  Waldemar  obtained  his  release  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  his  con- 
quesfcs  south  of  the  £lbe,  and  in  the  Slavic  countries.  Holstein 
ceded  to  Adolf  the  Young  (1225).  This  renunciation  was  annulled  by 
the  Pope,  and  Waldemar  tried  to  reeain  Holstein,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Bomhceved  (1227).  The  rest  of  his  reign  was 
pusfied  for  the  most  part  in  peace.    He  died  in  1241.    Of  all  Us  con- 
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quests  odI^  Rftgen,  some  {daces  in  MecklenbnxiB^,  Fnuwia,  Xbtho- 
nia,  remained  to  Denmark.  Waldemar's  code  of  lawB.  WaLdemar 
was  twice  married  :  1.  Marffrete  of  Bohemia,  a  well-belo(ved  princess 
(Dagmary  2.  Berengaria  of  Portugal,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  succession.  Waldemar  committed  the 
political  blunder  of  dividing  the  kingdom  amcmg  his  sons  so  that  the 
nominal  king'  possessed  only  a  small  part  of  the  monarchy  ;  Schleswig 
was  oonferreid  on  Abd.  This  led  to  disputes,  so  that  the  following 
period  was  one  of  ciyil  strife,  wars  of  succession,  murder,  and  exile 
of  kings.  Erik  (1241-1250).  Abel  (1250-1252).  In  this  reign  the 
towns  began  to  send  representatiyes  to  the  council  (Danehof), 
Christopher  (1252-1250V  War  about  Schleswig,  the  king  dainun^ 
that  it  had  been  g^rantea  to  Abel  as  a  personal  fief,  while  the  descen- 
dants of  Abel  declared  that  it  was  an  hereditary  fief.  Conflict  with 
the  archbishop  Jacob  Erlandsen.  Erik  GUpping  (1259-1286).  Oo- 
cnpaticm  of  Schleswig.  Erik  Menved  ^1286-1319).  Regency  of  the 
queen  mother.  Miserable  conditicm  oi  Denmark.  The  larger  part 
of  the  kingdom  granted  out  to  Danish  and  Cierman  nobles.  C%rt9- 
topher  IL  (1320-1334).  The  nobles  and  clergy  extorted  from  the 
king  certain  capUviaaonSj  which  materially  weakened  the  power  of 
the  crown  for  340  years.  Confirmation  of  priTileges  of  the  clergy. 
No  ecclesiastic  could  be  tried  in  a  secular  court,  neither  could  Uie 
tenants  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.  No  bishc^  could  be  imprisoned 
without  the  consent  of  the  Pope.  The  property  and  persons  of  the 
clergy  were  free  from  all  taxation.  The  nobles  coula  not  be  com- 
pellea  to  follow  the  king  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  ;  if  they 
were  captured  in  war  the  crown  was  obliged  to  ransom  them  within  a 
year,  or  lose  the  rig^t  of  holding  them  to  military  service.  The  king* 
could  declare  war  only  with  the  consent  of  the  nobles  and  clergy. 
No  person  could  be  imprisoned  without  having  been  tried  and  con- 
demned in  a  local  court  and  in  the  king's  court,  whence  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  national  Diet.  Laws  could  be  made,  repealed,  and  amended, 
only  upon  the  motion  of  the  nobles  in  the  annuid  Diet,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  nation.  Peasants  must  not  be  unjustly  treated 
by  the  king's  agents,  nor  compelled  to  carry  the  king's  ba^;age  be- 
yond their  own  township.  Commerce  should  be  free  ana  not  bur- 
dened with  extraordinary  dues.  War  with  Cheriy  count  of  Holstein, 
who  invaded  the  kingdom,  and  with  the  aid  of  discontented  nobles 
drove  Christopher  from  the  kingdom.  Election  of  Waldemar^  duke  of 
ScMeswig;  soon  after,  ChristopheTf  by  great  concessions,  acquired  the 
crown  again.  Eight  years  of  anarchy  (1332-1340).  Skaania,  Hal- 
land,  Bleking  attached  themselves  to  Sweden.  After  the  death  of 
Geert,  the  youngest  son  of  Christopher, 

1340-1375.  y^aldemai  IIl.f  AUadag, 

was  made  king,  and  devoted  himself  to  acquiring,  by  pn^ 
chase  or  by  force,  the  alienated  crown  lands,  in  which  he  met  with 
success.  In  1359  Waldemar  regained  Skaania,  Halland,  and 
Bleking  from  the  Swedish  king,  Magnus  Smeky  and  affianced  his 
daughter  Margaret  to  Hakon,  son  of  the  Swedish  kine.  Denmark 
restored  to  her  boundaries  as  they  had  been  under  fValdemar  L 
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Hub  tuocess  was  f  oUowed  by  a  general  war  with  Sweden,  Medden- 
burg,  the  Hanseatic  League,  etc.,  which  in  spite  of  the  sack  of  Copen- 
hagen ended  disadyantageonsly  for  the  Hanse  towns,  1363.  In  1368, 
however,  the  Hanaa,  in  alliance  with  Holstein,  Mecklenbure,  and 
Sweden,  began  war  again,  and  in  1370  obtained  from  the  Danish  es- 
tates a  treaty  which  secured  for  them  the  most  extensive  commercial 
privileges.  In  1372  Waldemar  accepted  this  peace  of  Stralntnd,  In 
1375  Waldemar  died.  Passing  over  the  claim  of  Albert,  duke  of 
MeckUnburg,  the  son  of  Waldemar's  eldest  daughter,  the  estates 
elected  the  son  of  his  youngest  daughter  Ola/t  (13'%-1387),  then  six 
vears  of  age.  In  1380  0(q/*  succeeded  his  father  Hakon  as  king  of 
Norway,  and  both  lands  were  well  governed  by  his  mother  Margaret, 
the  resent,  who,  after  Otaf^s  death,  1387,  was  elected  queen  in  both 
countries.  In  1388,  Sweden  revolted  against  the  king,  Albert,  and 
Margaret  accepted  an  offer  of  the  crown.  In  the  battle  of  FalkcB- 
plnc  (1389),  Albert  was  defeated  and  captured.  In  1397,  the 
three  kmgdoms  were  united  by  the  Union  of  Calmar.  (Seep.  276,) 

Sweden.  {See  p.  208,) 

106e-1397.. 

After  the  death  of  StenkU  (p.  206),  the  country  was  distracted  by 
wan  between  the  Svea  and  the  Gauta,  which  lasted,  with  slight  inter- 
ruptions, for  two  hundred  years ;  whereby  the  people  suffered 
greatly,  the  free  peasants  disappeared,  and  a  nobiGty  of  warriors 
arose  which  was  exempt  from  taxation  and  possessed  its  own  juris- 
diction. These  nobles  acquired  supremacy  in  the  Diet,  and  re- 
duced the  power  of  the  kmg  to  a  shadow.  Under  Erik  IX,,  the 
Saint  (1150-1162),  Christianity  was  introduced  throughout  the  kin£^- 
dom.  Establishment  of  the  archbishopric  of  Upsala  (1163).  Ine 
family  of  the  Bander,  which  began  with  Erik  the  Saint,  became  ex- 
tinct with  Erik  Eriksson  Lofspe  (1223-1250).  Under  this  family  the 
power  of  the  clergy  had  so  increased  that  in  1248  they  were  forbid- 
den to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king.  At  the  same  time 
celibacy  was  introduced.  The  Bonder  dynasty  was  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Folkunger,  which  came  to  the  throne  with  Waldemar  (1250- 
1275),  son  of  Birger  Jarl,  who  continued  until  his  death  (1266)  the 
actual  ruler  of  Sweden,  as  he  had  been  under  Erik  Lasspe,  Founda- 
tion of  Stockholm  (1255).  Birger  assigned  his  other  sons  laree 
duchies  in  Sweden,  thereby  planting  the  seeds  of  future  discord.  In 
1275,  Waldemar  was  imprisoned  by  his  brother  Magnus,  duke  of 
SMemumland,  and  remained  a  captive  until  his  death  (1302).  Mag- 
nus  (1279-1290)  proved  a  good  ruler  and  left  a  prosperous  kingdom 
to  his  son  Biraer  (1290-1319).  The  regent  Torkel  governed  wisely 
until  his  fall  m  1306,  when  war  broke  out  between  Birger  and  his 
brothers  Erik  and  Waldemar,  In  1317  Birger  made  his  brothers  pris- 
oners and  starved  them  to  death.  This  caused  a  popular  revolt 
which  expelled  Birger  and  placed  on  the  throne  the  son  of  £rik, 
Magnus  Smek  (1320-1363).  During  the  regency  Nonoay  fell  to 
MagnuSf  through  his  maternal  grandfather  Hakon,  and  Skaania, 
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Halland,  and  Bleking,  which  belonged  tp  Denmark^  bnt  had  been 

Sawned  to  Holstemf  submitted  to  Magnus,  who  paid  the  mortgage, 
lagnus,  after  he  became  of  age  (1333)  made  a  poor  ruler.  In 
1360,  he  surrendered  Bkaanla,  Halland,  Bleking  to  Waldemar 
AUadag  of  Denmark,  and  betrothed  his  son  Hakon  to  Waldemar's 
daughter  Margaret.  In  1365  A  Jbert  of  Mecklenburg  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  in  the  battle  of  Enkoqpmg  (1365)  captured  Magnus  who  was 
released  in  1371  upon  making  renunciation  oi  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
Albert  (1365-1388;  was  king  in  name  only,  the  power  beins^  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles.  In  1388  the  nobles  deposed  the  king  and  offered 
the  crown  to  Margaret  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was  ac- 
cepted. At  the  battle  of  Falkoeping  Albert  was  made  prisoner  and, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  six  years,  renounced  the  crown.  In  1397 
Sweden  joined  Norway  and  Denmark  in  the  Union  of  Calmar. 

(Seep.iB76.) 
Norway.  (Seep,  t09.) 

1108-1397. 

After  the  death  of  Magnus  Barfod  in  Ireland  (p.  209),  his  three 
sons  Ejsten,  Sigurd^  and  Olaf  reigned  in  conjunction  until  the  death 
of  Ejsten  and  Olaf  left  Sigurd  sole  ruler.  Sigurd  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  He  was  followed  by  his  son  Magnus  the  BUnd^ 
who  in  1134  was  obliged  to  cede  half  the  kingdom  to  Harold  Gille^ 
who  came  from  Ireland  and  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  Magnus  Barfod. 
There  followed  a  wretched  period  of  civil  war  ;  strife  between  the 
Birkebeneme,  or  national  party,  and  the  Baglemet  or  clerical  party,  in 
which  the  former  finally  got  the  upper  hand.  Magnus  V.  (1161- 
1184),  Sverre  (1177-1202),  Hakon  III.  (1202-1204),  Guttarm  the 
child  (1204),  Inge  Baardsen  (1204-1217). 
1217  (1223)-1262.  Hakon  IV. 

son  of  Hakon  III.^  grandson  of  Sverre.  He  crushed  his  rivals, 
weakened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  restored  quiet  to  the  country,  and 
raised  Norway  once  more  to  an  in^uential  position  among  European 
nations.  Conquest  of  Iceland  (1260)  and  submission  of  Greenland. 
Hakon  died  in  1262,  after  suffering  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots 
in  an  eraedition  which  he  had  undertaken  against  Scotland.  He  was 
followed  by  his  son  Magnus  Lagabceter  (1262-1280)  who  ceded  the 
Isle  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides  to  Scotland.  Collection  and  publication 
of  a  new  code  of  laws  (1264r-1279).  Erik  Priest-hater  (1280^1299). 
War  with  Denmark  over  the  dowry  of  his  mother,  Ingeborg.  War 
with  the  Hanse  towns,  wherein  the  king  was  wonted  and  obliged  to 
grant  the  towns  full  privileges  in  Norway,  and  to  join  the  league. 
Death  of  Margaret  ("  The  Maid  of  Norway  "),  daughter  of  Erik, 
and  granddaughter  on  her  mother's  side  of  Alexander  III.  of  Soot- 
land,  while  on  her  way  to  claim  that  crown  after  the  latter's  death. 
Hakon  V.  (1299-1319\  War  with  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Dying 
without  male  issue,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  daughter's  son,  Magnus, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1320.  In  1350  Magnus 
bestowed  the  crown  of  Norway  on  his  son  Hakon  VI,  (1350-1380), 
Hrho  in  1362  became  co-regent  for  Sweden.    In  1363  Hakon  married 
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Margaret  the  heiress  of  Denmark.  Hakon  was  sacceeded  by  his 
minor  son  Olaf  (1380>1387),  whose  mother  Margaret  administered 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  as  she  had  done  that  of  Denmark,  which  Olaf 
had  inherited  in  1376.  After  Olaf  s  death  in  1387  Margaret  (1387- 
1412)  wsus  recognized  as  cjueen  of  both  Norway  and  Denmark.  The 
union  of  the  two  monarchies  was  completed  by  the  Union  of  Calmar 
and  endured  until  1814.  At  the  Union  of  Ccdmar  (1397)  Sweden 
was  united  with  the  two  kingdoms.  (^See  p.  f^6.) 

%  6.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (8ee,p.  f09.} 

Arabic  Spain  was  conquered  from  the  Morabethes  or  Almoravides 
(p.  209)  by  the  Almohades  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Smce  the  defeat  at  Tolosa  (1212)  steady  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
Arabians,  who  since  the  reign  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile  were  con- 
fined to  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

1095.  County   of  Portugal,  between  the  Duero  and  Mifiho,  granted 
as  a  Castilian  fief  to  the  Burgundian  count  Henry,  whose  son 
liberated  himself  from  the  overlordship  of  Castile,  and  called  him- 
self King  of  Portugal  (1140). 

Aragon  and  Catalonia  (county  of  Barcelona)  united  (1137). 
Leon  and  Castile  separated   again   (1157) ;  finally  definitely 
united  (1230). 

About  1150.     Origin  of  the  three  orders  of  knighthood  which  took 

their  names  from  the  cities  guarded  by  them  :  1.  San  Jago  di 

Ccmpoatella  (Gralioia),  2.  Alcantara  (on  the  Tajo),  3.  Calairava  (on 

the  Guadiana.  {See  p.  275,) 

§  7.    THE  EAST. 

ZSastern  Empira  (See  p.  210.) 

1057-1185.  Eastern  emperors  of  the  houses  of  the  Ducaa  and  the 

Comnenes. 
1185-1204.   Dynasty  of  Angelua. 
1204-1261.  Latin  empire  (p.  216).  (Seep.  278.) 

The  Mongols. 

1206.  The  Mongols  elected  on  the  Amur,  Temuchin,  their  chief.  He 
took  the  honorary  title  Jenghis  Khan,  under  which,  rather 
than  under  his  true  name,  he  is  known  in  history.  The  Mongols  con- 
quered a  part  of  China,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  ChowcuresmianSf 
wluch  reached  from  India  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  subjugated  south- 
em  Russia. 

Temuchin's  grandson  BcUu  made  plundering  expeditions  through 
Russia,  defeated  the  Poles  and  fought  the 

1241.     Battle  of  WaMstatt,  against  the  Grermans  under 

Henry. the  Pious,  duke  of  Liegnitz.  The  Mongols,  although 
victorious,  retired  to  the  East,  and  ravag^  Hungary.  A  Christian 
army  under  Wenzel,  king  of  Bohemia,  cut  them  off  from  Austria. 
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The  greater  part  of  the  Mongols  went  back  to  Asia,  but  Russia  was 
under  their  sway  till  1480. 

1258w  The  Mongols  conquered  Bagdad  and  destroyed  the  Caliphate, 
Their  immense  empire  separated  into  Khanates,  (China,  Khan- 
ate of  Kaptchak  on  the  Volga,  Jagatai  in  Turkestan,  Iran, 
etc.)  {See  p.  278,) 

India.  {See  p,  21L) 

1206-1600. 

The  Afghan  empire  broke  up  after  the  death  of  Muhammad  Ghori 
(p.  211),  and  the  vicegerency  of  the  Punjab  and  Hindustan  became 
an  independent  sultanate  under  Kiitah-ud-din,  sultan  of  Delhi  (1206- 
1210),  who  was  originallv  a  slave,  and  founded  the  slave  dynasty 
(1206-1288).  He  extended  the  Mohammedan  rule  as  far  as  the 
JBrahma-putra.  Under  his  successors  the  sultanate  suffered  from  Mon- 
gol invasions.  il22aA^u</-(/th,  viceroy  of  Oude,  who  had  made  daring 
expeditions  into  the  Deccan,  murdered  the  sultan  Jeldl'itd^in,  his 
nncle,  and  made  himself  sultan.  Conquest  of  Guzerat,  Capture  of 
Chiiar  in  Rajputana  (1300).  Conquest  of  portions  of  the  JDeccan. 
After  the  djoaxh  of  AUah-ud-^Kn  (1316)  revolts  occurred  which  were 
suppressed  by  the  Turkish  governor  of  the  Punjab,  Tughlak,  who 
mounted  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  founded  a  new  line  of  sultans,  who 
transferred  their  residence  to  Tughlakahad,  Tuglaih  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Muhammad  Tughlak  (1325-1351),  who  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase the  retreat  of  the  Mongols  from  the  Punjab,  A  terrible  famine 
induced  him  te  remove  the  population  of  DeUii  to  Deoghur,  and  the 
misery  of  those  who  survived  the  journey  of  700  miles  induced  him 
to  send  them  back  ^^ain.  Large  issue  of  copper  coinage,  followed 
by  financial  panic.  Rebellions  broke  out  everywhere,  and  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire  separated  into  numerous  small  states.  Firuz-Shah 
(1350-1388). 

13d8.  Invasion  of  Hindustan  by  Timiir  Shah.  AUak-ud^in  had  ex- 
tended his  power  over  a  large  part  of  the  south,  but  the  Hindu 
revolt  of  1316  had  shattered  it.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
was  conoprised  in  the  Hindu  empire  of  Vijayanagar  (Nandnga),  about 
1300.  In  1350,  on  the  death  of  Muhammad  Tughlak,  the  Moham- 
medan army  in  the  Deccan  had  set  up  a  sultan  of  its  own,  whose 
capital  was  at  Kulbarga,  lliese  Bahmani  sultans  were  soon  in- 
volved in  a  series  of  horrible  wars  with  the  empire  of  Vijayanagar, 
The  Bahmani  empire  endured  until  1500,  when  it  was  broken  up  mto 
five  kingdoms.  {See  p,  doJ. ) 

China.  (Seep.  211,) 

1101-1308. 

Hie  Khitan  Tatars  having  established  themselves  firmly  in  Leaauh- 
tgung,  H^ry-tanng  (1101-1126)  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting  the 
NeuHche  Tatars  to  take  the  field  against  them ;  they  did  so  and  ex- 
pelled the  Khitan,  but  occupied  the  province  themselves,  and  thence 
spread  over  ChiU4i,  Shen-^e,  Shun^-ee,  and  Ho-nan,     Under  Kaou- 

le 
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tsung  (1127-1163)  the  Neurche  Tatars,  or  as  they  now  called  them- 
selves, the  Kins,  reached  to  the  Yang-tse-Keang. 

The  new  empire  of  the  Kins  invited  attack  from  the  Mongol  Tatars^ 
who  experienced  at  this  period  a  wonderful  development  of  power.  In 
1213  Jenghiz  Khan  invaded  the  Kin  province  of  Leaou-4sung;  ninetj 
cities  were  razed  to  the  ground.  After  the  death  of  Jenghiz  (1227^ 
his  son  Ogdai  (1227-1241)  continued  the  work  of  conquest. 

1232.    Fall  of  the  Kin  dynasty,  brought  about  by  an  alliance  of  the 
Mongols  with  the  independent  kingdom  of  Sung,  in  the  «outh. 
Mangn  (1248-1259),  son  of  the  warrior  Too-U,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother, 

1259-1294.    Kublai  Khan, 

Mongol  emperor.  The  complete  fall  of  Sung  in  1280  left 
Kublai  lord  over  all  China,  as  well  as  ruler  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
Asia,  excepting  Hindustan  and  Arabia.  China  was  never  more  illus- 
trious or  powerful.  Visit  of  Biaroo  Polo,  the  Venetian,  to  the  conrfe 
of  Kublai,    Unsuccessful  attack  upon  Japan  (1281,  p.  243). 

The  immediate  successors  of  KublcU  were  men  of  little  note:  Yuen- 
ching  (1204^1307),  Woo4mg  (1307-1311).  Jin-tsung  (1311-1320) 
endeavored  to  blend  the  two  races,  and  admitted  many  Chinese  to 
official  positions.  After  his  death  matters  went  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  Shun-te  (1333-1368)  was  driven  from  the  empire  by  Choo- 
yuer^-chang,  the  son  of  a  Chinese  laborer,  who,  in  1368,  proclaimed 
himself  emperor  under  the  name  of 

1368-1398.    Hong-woo, 

the  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty.    Subjugation  of  Tatary. 

(See  p.  g78.) 
Japan.  (See  p.  213.) 

1156-1392. 

1156.  The  wars  of  Gen  and  Hei,  which  began  in  this  year,  are  very 
famous  in  Japanese  annals.  In  the  first  battle  (1156)  the 
Taira  (Heishe)  were  victorious,  under  Kiyomori,  and  obtained  control 
of  the  royal  palace.  Exiled  from  Kioto,  the  Minamoto  (Genji),  under 
the  enterprising  brothers,  Yoritomo  and  Yoshitsuni,  founded  a  power 
in  the  plain  of  the  Koanto,  with  KoTnakura  as  their  capital.  The  death 
of  Kiyomori  (1181)  was  the  signal  for  the  downfall  of  the  house  of 
HeL  Kioto  was  captured  by  the  Minamoto,  The  final  struggle 
occurred  in  the 

1185.  Naval  battle  of  Dan  no  nra, 

near  Shimonosiki,  The  Taira  were  utterly  defeated,  many 
perished  in  the  fight,  and  the  family  was  extermmated  throughout 
the  islands,  save  a  few  who,  escaping  to  KiuBhiu,  transmitted  their 
name  to  the  present  day. 

Secure  in  victory,  Yoritomo  left  the  Mikado  and  the  kugi  in  Kioto 
undisturbed,  while  he  strengthened  his  power  at  Kamakura,  Five 
men  of  his  family  were  appointed  fi^ovemors  of  provinces,  an  office 
previously  filled  only  by  civilians.  A  special  tax  was  levied  through- 
out the  empire  for  the  support  of  standing  garrisons  in  all  the  pror- 
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inces,  and  these  troops  were  under  military  rulers  of  his  own  race, 
who  shared  the  ffoyemment  of  the  province  with  the  civil  governor^ 
and  were  subordinate  to  Yoritomo  nimself.  In  1192  Yoritomo  was 
appointed  Sei-i  Tai  Shogun,  or  fi;eneralissimo.  He  was  henceforward 
known  as  the  Shogun,  With  vie  death  of  Yoritomo  (1199)  fell  the 
power  of  the  Minamoto, 

1200-1333.  Supremacy  of  the  family  of  Hojo.  The  founder  of  the 
Hojo  ascendency  was  Tokimasaf  father-in-law  of  Yoritomo, 
who  exercised  absolute  control  over  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
that  able  Shogun.  None  of  the  Hojo  ever  held  the  ofiBce  of  Shogun, 
but,  vassals  of  a  vassal,  they  ruled  the  Shogun  and  the  Mikado  as 
Toritomo  had  ruled  the  Mikado  alone.  The  line  of  Yoritomo  ended 
in  1219,  when  the  Shogunate  was  transferred  to  the  Fujiwara,  who 
held  it  until  1251,  when  their  vassal-masters  handed  it  over  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  reigning '  Mikado,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until 
1333. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Mongol-Tatars,  the  victors  had 
kept  the  subjugation  of  Japan  steadily  in  view.  Embassy  after  em- 
bassy had  denumded  submission  and  been  repulsed  ;  the  last,  in  1279, 
was  beheaded. 

1281.  Invasion  of  Japan  by  the  Mongol  Tatars. 

Destruction  of  the  armada  by  a  typhoon;  defeat  and  massacre 

of  the  survivors  upon  the  island  of  Taka, 

By  this  repulse  Hojo  Tokimune'won  great  praise;  he  was,  indeed,  a 

man  of  great  capacity  and  good  sense.    After  him,  however,  the  Hojo 

grew  more  and  more  outrageous  in  their  treatment  of  the  Mikado 

until  a  revolt  broke  out,  headed  by  Kuswioki-Masashigd  and  Nitta 

Yoehisada,  which  ended  in  the 

1333.  Capture  and  deatmotion  of  Kamaktura,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  the  Hojo  family. 

For  a  time  (1333-1336)  the  Mikado  Go-Daigo  (131&>1338)  was 
monarch  in  fact  as  in  name,  but  his  weakness  cost  him  his  newly 
found  authority. 

Ashikaga  Tahauji,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against  the  Hojo, 
revolted  against  his  new  master,  seized  Kioto,  and  set  up  a  rival 
Mikado  w]m>  appointed  him  Sei'i  Tai  Shogun, 

1336-1392.    War  of  the  Chryaanthemiuna, 

between  the  false  Mikado  at  Kioto  and  the  true  Mikado  at 
Yo&hino,  eaeh  displaying  the  imperial  emblem,  the  chrysanthemum. 
Feaoe  was  concluded  in  1392  under  the  condition  that  the  imperial 
throne  should  be  occupied  by  mikados  taken  alternately  from  the 
rival  houses.  The  northern  branch  died  out  after  a  few  generations. 
During  this  period  (since  the  establishment  of  the  Shogpm  at 
Kioto)  feudalism  reached  its  full  development.  The  country  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Shog^un,  who  held  their  estates  as 
flefs  from  the  Shogun,  to  whom  they  owed  service.  Gradually  the 
agricultural  and  other  classes  became  attached  to  certain  of  these 
military  lords,  daimios,  and  received  their  lands  from  them  as  fiefs. 
The  taxes  which  supported  the  Mikado  and  the  court  were  absorbed 
by  the  daimios,  and  the  huge  was  left  to  abject  poverty.  (See  p.  278,) 
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FOURTH  PERIOD. 

FROM   THE  CONCLUSION   OF  THE  CRUSADES  TO  THE   DIS- 
COVERY OF  AMERICA. 

1270-1492. 
§  1.     GERMANY.  (See  p.  }^26.) 

1273-1347.    Kings  and  Emperors  of  various  houses. 

1273-1291.    Budolf  I.,  coant  of  Hapsburg  and  Kyburg, 

land?raye  in  Alsace,  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Helvetia,  was 
elected  by  the  three  archbishops  of  Mainz,  Cologne  and  Trier  and  the 
count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  through  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  the 
burggrave  Frederic  of  HohenzoLlem. 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  public  peace.  War  with  Ottooar,  king 
of  Bohemia,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Austria,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  Babenberg  line  (1246),  had  reconquered  Siyria  from  the  Hun- 
garians, and  had  inherited  Uarinthia  and  Camiola.  Ottocar  was  put 
under  the  ban  and  his  fiefs  proclaimed  forfeited.  Rudolf  took 
Vienna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Danube  when  Ottocar 
agreed  to  a  treaty  (Nov.,  1276),  whereby  he  abandoned  AustriOy 
Styria,  Carinthia  and  Camiolay  but  received  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
again  as  fiefs  of  the  empire.  Ottocar  however  soon  renewed  the 
war. 

1278.  Victory  of  Budolf  on  the  Marchfeld  (near 
Vienna V  Death  of  Ottocar.  Peace  with  the  guardian  of  his 
son  Wenzel  wno  received  Bohemia  and,  later,  Moravia.  Development 
of  the  family  power  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Aiutriaj  Styria,  CarinUOOf 
given  as  imperial  fiefs  to  Rudolf  s  sons,  Albert  and  Rudolf.  Carin- 
thia was  given  to  Meinhard,  count  of  Tyrol,  RudolFs  brother-in-law. 
Campaigns  of  Rudolf  in  Burgundy  and  Swabia,  particularly  against 
Eherhard  of  WUrtemberg,  In  Swabia  since  the  tall  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  the  most  powerful  princes  were  the  counts  of  Wiirtero- 
berg,  and  the  margraves  of  Baden.  The  ducal  title  in  Swabia  de- 
scended to  Rudolfs  son  Rudolf,  and  from  him  to  his  son  John 
(Parricida),  but  this  title  designated  only  authority  over  the  Haps- 
burg estates  in  Swabia.  Formation  of  agreat  number  of  fiefs  held 
immediately  of  the  empire  in  Swabia.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
archbishop  of  Mainz,  Rudolf's  son  Albert  was  not  elected  his  succes- 
sor, but  the  choice  fell  on  a  relative  of  the  archbisho])^ 

1292-1298.  Adolf  of  Nassau,  whose  reign  was  devoted  to 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  dynastic  power  by  the  acquisition  of 
Thuringia  and  Meissen  ^in  opposition  to  the  brothers  Frederic  ^ 
and  Diezmann).  Adolf  was  deposed  at  the  Diet  of  Mainz,  by 
the  influence  of  his  former  patron,  the  archbishop  oi  Mainz, 

1  The  title  **  with  the  bitten  cheek  "  appears  to  have  been  a  later  invention  ; 
bis  contemporaries  called  this  Frederic,  son  of  Margaret,  daufi^hter  of  Frederic 
II.,  by  the  surname  *^  the  Cheerful.*'    See  Wegele,  Fried,  dtr  Freidige^  1868* 
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the  approval  of  the  archbishops  of  Cologne  and  Trier 
count  ralatine.     He  fell  at  GdUheim  in  personal  con- 


1298-1308.  Albert  I.,  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolf  I.  who 
had  been  elected  king  by  the  opposing  party.  Alliance  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  against  the  Pope.  Albert  tried  in 
vain  to  reoover  Holland  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empire.  Alliance  of 
the  three  ecclesiastical  electors  and  the  count  Palatine  against  the 
king,  who  was  victorious  (1301),  and  reduced  the  princes  to  obedience 
(siege  of  the  castle  of  Bingen).  Unsuccessful  wars  with  Bohemia, 
and  with  Frederic  and  Diezmann  of  Meissen,  who  defeated  the  im- 
perial army  under  the  burggrave  of  Nuremberg  at  Lucka,  not  far  from 
Altenburg  (1307). 

Albert  was  miudered  by  his  nephew  John  (Parricida)  between  the 
Aar  and  Reuss,  near  the  Hapsburg.  His  widow  Elizabeth  and  his 
dauehter  Agnes  took  terrible  vengeance  for  this  murder.  Through 
the  mflaence  of  tiie  archbishop  of  Trier  the  princes  elected  as  king 
his  brother 

1308-1313.    Henry  VII.,  oount  of  LiitBelnburg  or  Lux- 
emburg,  a  half-Frenchman. 

1309.     The  Swiss  Cantons  received  from  Henry  VII.  doc- 
June  3.  omentary  confirmation  of  their  immediate  feudal  re- 
lation to  the  empire. 

Origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons,  those  dwelling  in  Schwyz  seem  to 
have  been,  for  the  most  j^art^  free  peasants  ;  while  in  Uri  and  Unler- 
wdlden  the  majority  were  in  a  condition  of  servitude,  as  regarded 
either  their  persons  or  their  estates.  The  most  extensive  landowners 
were  monasteries  (e.  g.  the  FrauenmUnster  in  Zurich),  and  nobles  re- 
siding out  of  the  country,  like  the  counts  of  Lemburg  and  those  of 
Hapsburg,  After  the  extinction  of  the  former  (1172),  at  any  rate 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  counts  of  Hapsburg  exercised,  under 
various  legal  titles  as  landgraves  or  advocates,  full  jurisdiction  and 
presided  in  the  assemblies.  Under  the  imperfectly  developed  admin- 
istration of  that  time,  the  holder  of  these  privileges  was  considered 
the  actual  ruler  of  the  conntrv. 

As  early  as  the  first  half  oi  the  thirteenth  century  the  cantons  had 
resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Hapsburgers  to  develop  their  stewardship 
into  an  actual  sovereig^nty  over  them  ;  indeed  they  had  even  attempted 
in  part  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  stewardship  of  the  Haps- 
burgers. In  1231  Henry,  regent  for  his  father  Frederic  II.  in  Ger- 
many Cp.  224),  eranted  the  people  of  Uri  a  charter  which  removed 
them  from  under  the  protection  of  the  Hapsburgers  and  replaced 
them  under  that  of  the  empire.  In  1240  Frederic  II.  gave  the  peo- 
ple of  Schfoyz  a  charter  which  promised  them  an  immediate  tenure 
nom  the  empire.  After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Hapsburgers  were  nevertheless  still  in  possession  of  their  office 
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of  steward  or  advocate  ( Vogt)  for  the  cantons.  Rudolf  I.  seems  to 
have  recog^nized  the  charter  of  Urij  but  not  that  of  Schwyz.  Imme- 
diately upon  his  death,  on  Aug.  1,  1291,  the  cantons  Urif  Schwyz,  and 
Nidtoalden  (which  was  afterwards  united  with  the  towns  of  Ohwalden 
under  the  name  UrUenixdden)  concluded  a  perpetual  league.  Al- 
though intended  only  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  existing  condi- 
tions, this  leaeue  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  beg^inning  of  the  Con- 
federacy. By  making  shrewd  use  of  the  confusion  that  followed  in 
Germany,  but  not  without  many  changes  of  fortune  (after  the  battle 
of  GiJUheim  (p.  245)  the  cantons  were  obligred  to  recognize  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Hapsburgers),  the  confederates  in  19(%  attained  the 
object  for  which  their  ancestors  had  striven. 

The  Swiss  narrative,  to  which  the  popular  poetry  has  added  many 
ornaments,  and  which  condenses  the  facts  of  the  gradual  acquirement 
of  an  immediate  relation  to  the  empire  into  a  short  space  of  time, 
and  exaggerates  their  effects,  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  historical 
in  view  of  the  results  of  modem  investigation.^  It  is  first  found  in 
chronicles  which  were  written  between  two  and  three  hundred  years 
after  the  events,  and  is  often  contradicted  by  the  documents.'  Neither 
the  Oath  an  the  RiUli  (1307,  Werner  Stauffacher,  WaUher  Ffkrst,  Ar- 
nold Melchthat),  nor  the  expulsion  of  the  bailiffs  on  the  1st  of  January 
1308,  is  historically  authenticated. 

The  Swiss  confederacy  was  not  formed  by  the  exertions  of  three  or  of 
thirty  individuals,  but  was  the  result  of  many  historical  events  which 
united  in  powerfully  assisting  the  energetic  and  endurin?  efforts  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cantons  to  free  themselves  from  idl  foreign  su- 
premacy. 

As  regards  the  story  of  Tell,  it  is  now  established  that  neither  the 
shooting  of  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son,  nor  the  murder  of  the 
bailifFGessler  in  the  hollow  way  at  Kiissnacht  can  be  in  any  way  re- 
garded as  an  historical  event.  It  has  been  proved  that  among  the 
Aiissnacht  bailiffs  of  that  time  there  was  no  Gessler.  The  legend  of 
the  shooting  of  the  apple  occurs  five  times  outside  of  the  cantons, 
agreeing  almost  to  the  wording  of  the  answer  which  the  archer  gives 
the  tyrant :  in  Nortoay^  in  Icektnd,  in  Denmark,  in  HoUtein,  and  on 
the  middle  Rhine,  and,  with  an  altered  motive,  a  sixth  time  m  Eng- 
land, Hence  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  a 
common  Grermanic  tradition.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  the 
Swiss  version  to  the  elder  narrative  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  ^twelfth 
century)  of  the  shot  of  Toko,  tho  Dane,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  tenth  century,  is  so  striking  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  Swiss 
chroniclers  had  that  historian  before  them. 

Whether  a  man  of  the  name  of  Tell  ever  lived  in  Uri  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
tho  negative.*    It  is  one,  moreover,  which  has  but  little  interest  when 

1  A.  Huber:  die  WaldttStte  Uri,  Sdtwyz^  Unterwaldeny  1861;  •adBodh." 
holB,  TelJ  und  Gestler  in  Sage  und  Getchichte,  1877. 

2  Tho  honor  of  having  firet  used  thin  fact  after  a  true  Mientific  fashion  to  dia- 
provc  the  tradition  belongs  to  the  Swiss  historian  Kopp  ( Urhmden  zur  Ge- 
tchichte  der  tidgenduitchen  Bunde,  1835 and  1857;  RtichigttchickU,  1846-1858). 

s  According  to  the  investigations  of  Kopp,  who  examined  all  the  archives  in 
Uri,  and  Boohholi  (p.  257.  Dote),  the  Utter  is  almost  certainly  the  caae. 
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it  is  admitted  that  the  main  features  of  the  legend  are  anhistoricaL 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Tell,  eyen  in  the  legend,  plays  no  part  at  all  in 
the  common  insurrection,  after  the  murder  of  the  bailiff.  It  was  not 
until  later,  when  the  Swiss  had  actually  worked  out  their  freedom, 
that  his  deed  was  invented,  and  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  popular 
belief,  his  name  made  a  symbol  of  Swiss  energy  and  love  of  f reedonv 
The  Tell  chapels  and  the  memorial  festivals  are  no  proof  that  Tell  was 
an  historical  personage,  since  the  erection  of  the  former  and  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  latter  can  be  shown  to  date  from  a  time  when  the  tradi- 
tion was  already  fully  developed.  The  document  concerning  a  public 
meeting  of  1388,  when  more  than  a  hundred  people  are  said  to  have 
declared  that  they  knew  Tell,  is  evidently  a  later  interpolation. 
1310.  Henry's  son,  John^  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia  by 
the  national  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  Hapsburg- 
ers,  whereby  the  Liitzelnburgers  acquired  a  family  power. 
1310-1313.  Henry's  Roman  expedition.  He  was  crowned  king  of 
Italy  in  Pavia,  and  emperor  in  Rome  (1312). 

1314-1347.    Ludwiff  of  Upper  Bavaria  at  war  with 

1314-1330.    Frederio  of  Austria,  son  of  Albert 

1315.  Victory  of  the  Swiss  confederates  in  the  pass  between  lake 
l^oY.  15.    Ageri  and  the  mountain  Morgarten  over  Leopold  of  Aus- 
tria, Frederic's  brother.    The  flower  of  the  Austrian  chivalry 
(1500  in  number)  slaughtered. 

Dec.  9.  Renewal  of  the  league  between  C/rt,  Schvoyz  and  UrUerwalden 
at  Brurmen. 

1316.  Recognition  of  the  immediate  dependence  of  the  cantons 
upon  the  empire,  by  king  Ludwig.     During  the  fourteenth 

and  fifteenth  centuries  the  people  generally  bought  off  the  ever 
diminishing  rights  of  the  landed  monasteries.  Rapid  growth  of  the 
league  of  the  confederates,  which  was  joined  by  one  ^ter  another  of 
the  remaining  districts,  who  thus  withdrew  themselves  from  the  control 
of  the  territorial  lords.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  Austria 
bad  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  lands  south  of  the  Rhine.  After 
1340  no  impericd  bailiff  is  mentioned  in  the  cantons,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  power  soon  became  republics, 
so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  mdependence  of  Switzerlana  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  was  only  the  legal  recognition  of  a  state 
of  things  which  had  long  existed  in  fact. 

1322.  Battle  at  Ampfing  near  Miihkhrf,  Frederic  of  Austria  de- 
feated and  captured  {Schioeppermann ;  the  story  is  probably 
nnhistoric). 

1324.  Ludwig  gave  the  mark  Brandenburg^  which  had  reverted  by 
the  extinction  of  the  Askanianline,  to  his  son  Ludwig,  whom  he 
afterwards  married  with  Margaret  MauUasch,  the  heiress  of 
Tyrcl  and  Carinthia, 

1325.  frederio  set  at  liberty  upon  renouncing  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
He  surrendered  himself  again  as  prisoner,  was  made  co-regent 
by  Ludwig,  died  1330. 

1327-1330.  Ludwig'yRwnan  expedition.  Crowned  emperor  in  Rome^ 
(Anti-pope  Nicholas  V.) 
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Tlw  Electoral  meeting  at  Renee  (1338)  declared  every  legally 
elected  German  king  to  be  thereby  constituted  Roman  emperor* 
even  wiiiiout  papal  coronation. 

The  violent  means  adopted  by  Ludwig  to  increase  his  domestic 
power  led,  a  year  before  his  death,  to  the  election  of  Charles,  son  of 
John,  king  of  Bohemia  (f  1346  in  the  battle  of  Crecy).  Charles  was 
not  universally  recognized  until  after  Ludwig's  deatL 

1347-1437.     Emperors  of  the  Luxemburg  —  Bohe- 
mian line. 

1347-1378.     Chaxles  IV. 

A  prince  with  nothing  knightly  in  his  character,  bat  wise  in 
statecraft,  and  shrewd  in  calculation  ;  a  scholar  (he  studied  at  Paris 
and  Bologna,  spoke  and  wrote  Bohemian,  German,  Latin,  French, 
Italian).  War  with  the  Bavarian  party.  In  opposition  to  Ludwig 
there  appeared  in  Brandenburg  ihe  false  Wcddemar  (1348-1350),  who 
was  assisted  by  Charles. 

The  emperor's  first  care  was  his  hereditanr  kingdom,  Bohemia 
(whence  he  was  styled  by  Maximilian  I.,  ''Bohemia's  father,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire's  arch-step-father").  The  emperor  in  1348 
founded  a  iiniverBity,  after  the  pattern  of  that  in  Paris,  at  Prague, 
the  first  in  Germany.    The  Bavarian  party  elected  in  opposition 

1349.  Oiinther  of  Schwarzburg,  king  of  Grermany,  but  he  died  in 
Jan.    June  of  the  same  year  (poisoned  ?). 

Plague  (Black  Death)  in  Germany,  and  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe.     Persecutions  of  the  Jews.     Flagellants. 
1353.   Berne  joined  the  Swiss  confederacy  which  now  included  Uf% 
SchtoyZy  Untenaalden,  Lucerne,  Zurich^  GlaruSy  Zug^  and  Beme^ 
the  so-called  eight  old  cantons. 

1354-1355.    Charles's  first  expedition  to  Rome.     He  was  crowned 
emperor  at  Rome  with  a  humiliating  ceremony. 
Silesia  and  Lotoer  Lusatia  {NiederUmsit^  united  with  Bohemia. 

1356.   Golden  BuU.^     Fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

The  election  of  the  emperor  was  definitively  intrusted  to  the 
seven  electors,  who  had  practically  exercised  this  right  for  a  long 
time ;  ^  three  ecdesitutics :  1.  Archbishop  of  Mains  (arch-chancellor 
of  Germany)  ;  2.  Archbishop  of  Trier  (arch-chancellor  of  Burgundy) ; 
3.  Archbisnop  of  Cologne  (arch-chancellor  of  Italjr)  ;  four  secu- 
lar: 4.  Kin?  of  Bohemia  O^rch-seneschal) ;  5.  Count  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  (arch-steward) ;  6.  Duke  of  Saxon-'Wittenberg  (aroh-nuus 
shall);  7.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  (arch-chamberlain).  Estab- 
lishment of  the  indivisibility  and  inalienableness  of  the  electoral 
states,  which  were  made  hereditary  in  the  male  line  and  received  cer- 
tain regalia  (privUegium  de  nan  appellando,  etc.).  The  electoral  vote 
went  with  the  land. 

1  So  called  from  the  (irold  case  which  contained  the  seal. 

*  The  electoral  vote  had  been  disputed  between  the  two  Saxon  lines  and 
the  two  lines  of  Wittelsbach.  It  was  now  a8sifnie<l  to  Saxon- Wittenberg  ^n^ 
the  County  Palatine,  but  refused  to  Saxon- Lautnb»trg  and  Bavaria. 
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1S63.     Anstria  acquired   Tyrol,     The  heiress  of  Tyrol,  MarganH 
MauUaschf  who  ontlived  her  husband,  the  Bavarian  Ludwig, 
ele«*tor  of  Brandenburg  (p.  247J,  and  her  only  son,  Meinhard,  gave 
her«county  after  the  latter^i  death  to  duke  Rudolf  of  Austria. 

1368.  Second  expedition  of  Charles  to  Italy  in  alliance  with  the  Pope 
against  the  Visconti. 

1373.  By  the  treaty  of  FUrstentvalde,  Otto  the  Finne  (lazv),  the  last 
Bavarian  naargrave  of  Brandenburg,  transferred  tlie  mark  to 
Charles  lY.,  in  return  for  an  annuity. 

Leagues  of  the  Citlea. 

The  Hanaeatio  League.  The  union  of  several  seaports  and  trad- 
ing citiefl,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe,  formed  in  the  thirteenth 
eentury  (between  1255  and  1262  ?),  was  the  beginning  of  this  league.^ 
Separate  alliance  between  Liibeck  and  Hamburg. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  league  attained  wide  extent  and 
great  power.  After  this  time  the  name  Hansa  (i.  e.  trade  guild)  was 
commonly  applied  to  the  league.  Since  1350  over  ninety  cities  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  to  Esthonia,  besides  many 
inland  cities  (e.  s.  Magdeburg^  Berlin^  Tkom),  belonged  to  the  Han$a, 
Object  of  the  alliance :  common  defense,  security  of  sea  and  land 
routes,  settlement  of  disputes  between  members  by  arbitration,  ac- 

2uirement  and  maintenance  of  trading  privileges  in  foreign  countries. 
!apital  of  the  league  :  Ltkbeok.  Division  of  the  league  into  three, 
afterwards  four,  quarters  :  1.  Prusnan  and  Livonian:  principal  town, 
DtuUzig;  2.  WenaiCf  including  also  the  cities  of  Mecklenburg ,  Pamr- 
meranta,  and  the  Marches;  chief  town,  Liibeck;  3.  Saxon;  chief  town, 
Brunswick:  4.  Westphalian;  chief  town,  Cologne,  Principal  trading 
nound,  all  northern  Europe.  Principal  trading  stations  :  Novgorod^ 
Stockholm^  WisbjU  (in  Gothland),  Bergen^  Bruges,  London,  Ships  of 
war  {Orlogschiffe), 

1361.   War  with  Waldemar  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  burghermaster  of  Lubeck,  John  WiUenborg,  who  captured 
■nd  plundered  Copenhagen,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  before  Ud' 
tingborg,  and,  in  consequence,  beheaded  at  Liibeck. 

1367-1370.  Second  war  with  Waldemar  IV.  The  king  compelled  to 
fly.  Copenhagen,  Helsingtir,  and  other  cities  conquered.  A 
glorious  and  aavantageous  peace  for  the  Hansa,  concluded  at  Strain 
sund,  ended  the  war. 

The  League  of  Rhine  oitiea,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (leaffue  of  Worms  and  Mainz),  to  insure  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  public  peace,  comprised  at  various  times  more 
than  seventy  cities,  not  all  upon  the  Rhine  ^e.  g.  Bremen,  Regensburg, 
Nuremberg) ;  both  temporal  and  spiritual  princes  joined  the  league. 

The^wablan  city  league  concluded  in  1376,  particularly  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  counts  of  Wiirtemberg.  Eberhard  the  Greiner  (i.  e. 
Quarreler),  also  called  Rauschebart,    (XThland'a  ballads.) 

\  Unioni  of  German  merchants  in  foreign  countries  under  this  name  had  long 
•Kitted,  the  oldest  being  in  London. 
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AasociationB  of  Nobles  founded  by  members  of  the  middle 
nobility,  the  imperial  knights,  particularlj  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  ai  ^d 
on  the  Rhine,  to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  cities  on  fiie 
one  hand  and  against  the  higher  nobility,  the  princes  of  tlie  empire,  >/ho 
were  everywhere  trying  to  acquire  territorial  sovereignty  on  the  other. 
The  princes  of  the  empire  were  either  spiritual  (archbishops,  three  of 
whom  were  electors  (p.  248),  bishops,  abbots),  or  secular  (jdiJces,  counts- 
palatine,  margraves,  burggraves).  The  following  associations  of  nobles 
deserve  mention:  the  Martinsvdgel  (named  after  the  day  of  their 
union),  the  Schlegler,  the  Ldtoenbund, 

1377.  Beg^inning  of  the  wars  between  the  cities  and  the  nobles. 
Battle  of  Reutlingen,    Brilliant  victory  of  the  Swabian  league 

({77m,  the  capital)  over  Ulrich,  son  of  Eberhard.    The  Swabian  league 
recog^zed  by  the  emperor. 

1378.  Death  of  Charles  lY.,  after  he  had  so  divided  his  lands  anion^ 
his  three  sons  that  Wenzel  received  Bohemia  and  Silesia  {Lux- 
emburg fell  to  him  afterwards  also),  Sigismund,  the  mark  of  Branden- 
burg, John,  Lusatia.  In  Moravia  two  nephews  of  Charles,  Prokop 
and  Jobst,  were  margraves.  The  election  to  the  German  throne  had 
already  fallen  upon 

1378-1400.     Wenzel,  Charles  IV.'s  oldest  son. 

1381.  The  Swabian  league  united  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  after- 
wards entered  into  alliance  with  a  part  of  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy. 

1384.  Wenzel  proclaimed  a  new  public  peace,  the  so-called  Hetdel" 
berger  Stallung  (Stallung  =  preserve  of  game,  etc.),  for  four 
years,  which,  however,  was  broken  after  the  king  had  returned  to 
Bohemia. 

Leopold  of  Austria,  who,  in  the  division  of  Hapsburg  estates  had  re- 
ceivea  the  western  lands,  attacked  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  alliance 
with  the  south  German  nobility.     In  the 

1386.  Battle  of  Sempach  {Arnold  van  Winkelried  ?),^  he 
was  defeated  and  lost  his  Hfe.  His  second  son,  Leopold, 
renewed  the  war  and  was  defeated  in  the 

1388.  Battle  of  Nafds,  by  the  men  of  Glarus  and  Schwyz.     The 

war  with  the  cities  broke  out  anew.  Eberhard  the  Greiner 
defeated  the  Swabian  cities  at  D6ffingen,  where  his  son  Ulrich 
fell.  Rupert,  count  Palatine,  defeated  the  Rhine  towns  at 
Worms.  These  victories  restored  the  superiority  of  the 
princes  over  the  cities. 

1389.  K^ew  public  peace  for  eight  years  proclaimed  by  Wenzel  at 
the  council  of  the  princes  at  Eger» 

Wenzel,  who  was  hated  in  Bohemia  for  his  cruelty  and  indolence, 
and  had  been  several  times  made  a  prisoner  in  civil  quarrels,  was  de- 
posed by  a  section  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  (1400).  He  dic^ 
1419  as  king  of  Bohemia. 

1  See  O.  Xlei«ner,  die  QueUtn  eur  Stmpadier  Sehlacht  und  die  Winkelried' 
sagty  1873. 
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1400-1410.  Bupert,  Count  Palatine, 

who  was  barely  able  to  make  the  royal  authority  respected 
within  his  own  party. 

1401.  Unsuccessful  expedition  to  Italy.  The  Grerman  army  was  de- 
feated at  Brescia  by  John  Galeazzo  ViscorUi,  whom  Wenzel  had 
appointed  hereditary  duke  of  Milan  (1395). 

1409.  In  consequence  of  the  Hussite  troubles  (p.  252)  in  Pras^e 
and  a  change  in  the  uniyersity  statutes,  all  Germans,  profes- 
sors and  students  alike  (5000  in  number),  left  the  uniyersity 
of  Prague  and  went  to  Leipzig,  where  Frederic  the  Warlike  of 
Meissen  founded  a  uniyersity. 
The  council  of  Pisa,  conyened  to  restore  napal  unity  (Pope  Oreaory 

XILf  against  Pope  Benedict  XIIL),  elected  Alexander  K.  as  a  third 

Pope,  not  haying  been  able  to  induce  the  former  two  to  abdicate. 


1410-1437.  Sigismund,  brother  of  Wenzel, 

in  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  Ludwig  the  Great,  king  of 
Hungary,  margraye  of  Brandenburg  since  the  death  of  Charles  lY. 
Sigismund  was  at  first  elected  by  the  yotes  of  Trier,  the  County 
Palatine,  and  Brandenburg,  whose  yote  he  himself  cast  through  his 
plenipotentiary  Frederic,  burggrave  of  Nuremberg,  The  other  princes 
elected  Jobst  of  Moravia  (f  llll^.  6y  the  skillful  management  of  his 
plenipotentiary,  and  the  recognition  of  the  successor  of  Alexander  V ., 
John  XXIII.,  Sigismund  gained  the  yotes  of  the  opposition  at  a 
second  election,  went  to  Italy,  foufffat  unsuccessfully  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  but  induced  Pope  tfohn  AXIII.,  who  was  hard  pressed  by 
Naples,  to  summon  an  cecumenical  council  in  German  territory. 

1414-1418.    Ck>uncil  of  Constance  (Kostnite). 

At  once  a  council  of  the  empire  and,  in  a  certain  way,  a  Euro- 
pean cong^ss,  yisited  by  Italian,  Grerman,  French,  English,  and  after- 
wards by  Spanish  prelates  (5  patriarchs,  33  cardinals,  200  arch- 
bishops and  bishops),  and  by  numerous  princes  yrith  imposing  trains, 
BO  that  at  times  there  were  as  many  as  80,000  strangers  in  the  city. 

The  council  had  three  objects  :  1.  Suppression  of  heresy  (causa 
fidei).  2.  Healing  of  the  schism  (causa  unionis).  3.  Reformation  of 
the  church  (causa  refmrmatianis).^ 

The  parW  of  reform  secured  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  yoting 
by  nations,  Germans,  Frendi,  English,  Italian,  luiying  eacn  one  common 
yote.  Pope  John  XXIII.,  who  appeared  in  person,  was  first  induced 
to  public  abdication,  but  af terwaras  escaped  to  Schaffhausen  with  the 
help  of  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  who  oeing  put  under  the  ban  was 
forced  to  submit.  Upon  the  motion  of  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
Uniyersity  of  Paris,  the  councQ  proclaimed  its  superiority  over  the 
Pope,  but  proceeded  to  take  up  the  causa  fidei  next.  Condemnation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Englishman  Wiclif  (1327-1384^  (opposition 
to  confession,  transubstantiation,  and  absolution),  and  tne  chief  mis- 
sionary and  deyeloper  of  this  doctriiie,  John  Hus  (a  fiohemian  of 
Gsechiah  descent,  bom  at  Hussmec,  1369  ;  1398,  professor ;  1409,  reo- 

^  Ci  Hiibler,  die  Kotutanter  Reformation,  1867. 
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tor  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pragae  ;  sinoe  1412  under  the  ban),  who, 
lying  upon  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor,  had  appeared  in  Con- 
Btanoe.  Hub  burnt  (July,  1415,  his  friend  Hieronymus  of  Prague, 
1416).  After  the  execution  of  Hus,  the  causa  uniorUs  was  again  taken 
up.  John  XXII I.  was  deposed  ;  Gregory  XII.  abdicated  voluntarily. 
Sigismund  went  to  Spain  to  secure  the  abdication  of  Benedict  XIII. 
During  the  lone  absence  of  the  emperor,  discussion  of  the  ccmaa  ref" 
ormationis.  After  Sigismund's  return  (1417)  Benedict  XIII,  was 
deposed  by  the  council. 

It  was  now  demanded  by  the  party  of  reform  that  a  thorough  re- 
form of  the  church  in  all  its  parts  should  precede  the  election  of  a 
new  Pope  ;  the  Ultramontanes  (t.  e,  the  Italians),  reinforced  by  the 
Spaniards  as  t^ffih  nation,  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  immediate 
election,  so  that  the  reform  feU  through.  Martin  V.  elected  Pope, 
Nov.  1417  (although  with  the  condition  :  de  Jienda  reformatione  post 
electionem),  dissolved  the  council  1418,  as  an  agreement  could  not  be 
reached.  The  thrt  *  concordats  which  were  concluded  with  the  Ger- 
mans, the  English,  and  the  Romans,  brought  about  no  real  abolition 
of  abuses. 

At  Constance  in  1415  Sigismund  invested  Frederic  burggrave  of 
Nuremberg  with  the  mark  Brandenbure,  the  electoral  vote,  and  the 
ofi&ce  of  archchamberlain,  as  a  reward  for  the  important  services  he 
had  done  him  (especially  at  his  election),  and  the  empire.  The  cere- 
mony of  investiture  took  place  in  1417.^ 

1423.  After  the  extinction  of  the  Askanian  house,  Sigismund  in- 
vested Frederic  the  Warlike,  of  the  house  of  Wettm,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  with  the  electoral  dnohy  of  Saxony  (Witten- 
berg). 

1419-1436.  Hussite  War. 

Terrible  indignation  of  the  Bohemians  at  the  execution  of 
Hus.  His  followers,  the  Hussites,  also  called  Utraquisis,  beeause 
they  demanded  communion  in  both  kinds,  bread  and  wine  {sub 
utraque  specie),  for  the  laity  as  well  as  for  tiie  clerey,  attempted  to 
spread  their  aoctrine,  which  the  council  had  reiected,  by  force.  Re- 
volt in  Prague.  Ziska  leader  of  the  Hussites.  After  the  death  of  king 
Wenzel  (1419),  Sigismund  was  heir  to  the  Bohemian  throne.  He 
was  crowned  m  Prague,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
The  imperial  troops  were  driven  back  as  they  entered  Bohemia 
(1421).  Sigismund  was  disgracefully  defeated  (1422)  at  Deutsch-Brod. 
The  Hussites  ravaged  the  neighbormg  countries  (skillful  use  of  gun^ 
powder  and  dum^  oimnon  ;  ramparts  of  wagons).  The  coun- 
cil of  Basel  (1431-1449)  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  moderate  Hus- 
sites (Calixtinians),  (compact  of  Prague  1433)  ;  the  Taborites,  whose 
leaders  (the  two  Prol'ops)  fell  in  battle,  were  defeated  and  annihilated 
at  BohTMsch-Brod  (1434). 
1420-1460.   Epoch  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  secret  tribunals  of 

Westphalia  {Vehmgerichte), 

1  The  mortfTAKinR  ^^^  mark  for  a  sum  of   money  wan  onlv  a  form.    There 
WHS  no  «a/«,  only  a  '*  remunerative  present.'*    Cf.  Biedel,  ijt9ch.  des  Preuu 
Koniffthauset,  II.  269. 
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143&-1740.  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

143&-1439.  Albert  IL,  son-iu-law  of  Sispsmund,  whom  he  sacceded 
in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  as  well,  died  after  returning  from  an 
expedition  against  the  Turks. 

1440-1493.   Frederic  III.  (IV.),*  cousin  of  Albert, 

the  last  emperor  who  was  crowned  in  Rome  (1452).  He  was 
powerless  both  in  Germany  and  in  his  own  lands,  and  involved  in  war 
with  his  brothers. 

jEnetu  SUvius  Piccolomim  (when  Pope,  Pius  IL),  his  adviser. 
Civil  war  in  Switzerland ;  Zurich  allied  with  Austria  (1440-1446). 
The  troops  of  Zurich  defeated  by  the  confederates.  Zurich  besieged. 
At  the  request  of  Frederic,  Charles  VII.  of  France  sent  the  Dauphin 
(tdPter^nBurds  Louis  XI.),  with  the  unbridled  bauds  of  the  Armagnacs, 
against  Basel,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Zurich.  Heroic  death  of  1600 
Confederataa  at  St.  Jacob  (1444).  Peace  yith  France.  Since 
their  victory  at  Ragaz  (1446)  over  the  German  troops,  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy was  practically  independent.  Native  kings  elected  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  (1457)  whom  Frederic  was  obliged  to  recognize. 

The  reforms  resolved  upon  in  the  Council  of  Basel  (1431-1449) 
were  abandoned  by  th^  Concordat  of  Vienna  concluded  with  Pope 
EugeniM  IV.  (1446). 

Aboat  1450  John  Ghitenberg '  practised  (at  Mainz)  the  art  of 
printing.     {Johann  Fust,  Peter  Schoffer). 

Frederic,  obliged  to  give  up  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Austria  to  his 
brother  and  his  cousin,  besieged  by  them  in  Viennay  and  released  by 
Qtorge  Podiebradf  king  of  Bdbiemia  (1462). 

The  marriaffe  of  Frederic's  son,  archduke  MaximUian,  with  Mary, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  (f  1477), 
caused  several  wars  with  France,  and,  after  the  death  of  Mary  (1482), 
with  the  revolted  Netherlands.  Maximilian,  however,  succeeded  m 
keeping  the  Burgondian  inheritance  for  his  son  by  Mary,  the  arch- 
duke Philip.  Only  the  duchy  of  Burgimdy  (la  Bourgogne,  capital 
Dijon),  fell  to  France. 

Frederic  III.,  involved  in  a  war  with  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of 
Hungary,  was  driven  out  of  Austria  and  restored  by  Maximilian  (only 
after  the  death  of  Corvinus,  1490).  Maximilian,  after  the  extinction 
of  a  branch  line,  received  Tyrol,  which  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
acquired  in  1363  (p.  249),  and  at  Frederic's  death  was  in  possession 
of  all  the  Austrian  lands.  (Seep,  300.) 

^  If  Frederic  of  Austria,  opponent  and  co-regent  of  Ludwlg  of  Bavaria,  be 
counted,  he  was  Frederic  IV. 

'  His  family  name  was  Gensfleisch ;  the  name  Gutenberg  was  that  of  his 
mother's  patrician  family.  The  claim  brought  forward  in  the  Netherlands  that 
Lortnz  Janston  ( Coffer)  in  Haarlem  was  the  true  int'entor  of  printing  (142^)  has 
been  proved  by  Van  der  Iiinde  to  rest  upon  a  forger}'.  His  inve»tigatlons 
usign  Fusi  and  especially  Schoffer  a  much  less  important  position  than  has 
been  commonly  attributed  to  them. 
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§  2.    FRANCE.  (Set  p.  227,) 

1270-1285.  PhUip  m.,  U  Hardi,  the  Rash.    A  quiet  reign  whose 
troubles  were  moBtly  from  outside.     Sicilian  Vespers  (p.  226). 
Philip  married  his  son, 
1285-1314.  Philip  IV.,  U  Bel,  the  Fair,  with  Johanna,  heiress  of 
Navarre. 
Systematic  introduction  and  development  of  the  Civil  (Roman) 
Law.    Increased  importance  of  parliament,  from  which  ecclesiastics 
were  removed  in  1287  ;  in  1302  it  was  fixed  at  Paris.     (The  French 
parliament  was  a  court,  not  a  legiBlature). 

Agreement  between  PhUip  and  Edward  /.,  of  England,  Edward 
renouncing  his  claims  upon  Normandy  and  receivins^  from  Philip 
10,000  livres  and  a  guarantee  of  non-forfeiture  for  &e  rest  of  his 
French  fiefs. 

1292-1293.    Conflicts  between  English  and  Norman  sailors  ;  sack  of 
La  Rochelle.    Edward  /.  of  England,  summoned  before  the 
court  of  his  suzerain,  sent  instead  his  brother,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter, who  surrendered  Guienne  to  Philip  as  security  for  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.     Pnilip,  hereupon,  declared  Edward's 
fiefs  forfeited,  by  reason  of  his  non-appearance. 
1294-1297.     War  between  France  and  England,  carried  on  in  Gas- 
cony  and  in  Flanders,  Philip  being  successful  in  both  fields. 
1299,  June  19.    Peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  England 
at  MarUreuU-sxtr-Mer,  on  the  basis  of  present  possession  as  re- 
garded territory.    Marriage  of  Edward  I.  and  Margaret,  sister 
of  PhUip  IV.  (see  below). 
1296-1304.  Quarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.    The  strife  originated 
in  the  king's  need  of  money,  owing  to  the  growing  central- 
ization of  government,  which  led  him  to  &x  ecclesiastical  property. 
Bull,  **  Clencis  laicos,"  forbidding  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to  the  secular 
government  without  consent  of  the  Pope  (1296).     Philip  replied  by 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  money  or  valuables  from 
the  kingdom  without  me  king's  permission.     From  these  extreme 
positions  the  princes  gradually  retreated  until  a  reconciliation  was 
patched  up.     As  a  private  man  the  Pope  became  arbitrator  between 
PhUip  and  Edioard,  and  secured  two  thirds  of  Aquitaine  to  France, 
which  was,  however,  again  transferred  to  England  by  a  marriage 
treaty,  wherein  Edward  was  betrothed  to  Philip^  sister  Margaret,  and 
his  son,  Edward  (II.)  to  Philip's  daughter  IsabeUe.    Flanders  an- 
nexed to  France. 

The  ouarrel  between  the  king  and  the  Pope  broke  out  afresh  in 

1301.  The  bull  "  AiucuUa  /f/t,'  wherein  the  Pope  asserted  his  su- 
premacy over  all  kings,  was  burned  by  Philip's  order.  Remonstrance 
of  the  estates  of  France  with  the  Pope  (1302). 

Revolt  of  Flanders.    The  French  army  of  feudal  barons  was  totally 
defeated  by  Flemish  citizens  in  the 

1302.  July  1.  Battle  of  Courtrai  (Day  of  the  Spurs). 

Four  thousand  gilt  spurs  were  captured  by  the  victors.  So 
many  fiefs  were  vacated  that  Philip  saw  the  royal  power  considera* 
bly  strengthened. 
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Pablioation  of  the  decretal  ^'Unam  Sanctam"  (Ncv.  18,  1302) 
claiming  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power  over  the  temporal ; 
this  was  followed  by  a  threat  of  excommunication.  In  France  the 
last  bull  was  seized,  and  violent  measures  taken  against  the  Pope.  On 
Sept«  7,  1303,  Boniface  VIII.  was  seized  at  Anagni  by  the  king's 
adviser,  Nogeretf  and  Sciarra  CahnncL,  and  treated  witii  indignity. 
He  was  shorUy  released  by  a  popular  uprising,  but  finding  Rome  on 
his  return  in  French  hands,  fell  ill  and  died. 

Philip  recognized  the  independence  of  Flanders  (1305,  June  5). 

Benedict  Xl,  dying,  after  nine  months  Philip  secured  the  election  of 
a  Frenchman  as  Clement  V.  Reconciliation  of  the  church  with  the 
king. 

1309.  Removal  of  the  papal  residence  to  Avignon  (1309-1376). 
1307.  Arrest  of  all  Knights  Templars  in  France.  Trial  of  the  knights 
on  various  charges  of  immorality  and  heretical  doctrines  and 
practices.  By  the  free  use  of  hearsay  evidence  and  of  torture,  their 
condemnation  was  secured,  and  fifty-four  were  burned.  Abolition  of 
the  order  (1312)  by  the  Pope.  Execution  of  the  grand  master, 
Jacques  de  Molaiy  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  templars.  Annexa- 
tion of  Lyons,  hitherto  independent  through  the  veiy  number  of  her 
claimants,  to  France  (1312).  Death  of  Philip,  Nov.  29, 1314. 
1314-1316.  Louis  X.  le  Hvtin^  the  QiiarreUome,  through  his 
mother  heir  of  Navarre.  His  uncle,  Charles  of  Vahis,  was  the 
true  ruler.  Execution  of  Philip's  minister,  De  Marigni.  Serfs  per- 
mitted to  purchase  their  freedom.  {Comme  selon  le  droit  de  nature 
chacun  doit  naistre  franc),     Louis  died  June  5, 1316.    His  brother 

1316-1322.    Philip  V.  le  Lang,  the  TaU, 

was  appointed  regent  for  the  queen,  who  was  with  child.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen's  son,  soon  after  birth,  Philip  proclaimed  him- 
self king,  and  to  put  aside  the  claims  of  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  X,^ 
he  decreed  that  on  the  basis  of  ancient  Prankish  law,^  no  female  could 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  (the  Salio  la^. 

Excesses  of  the  Pastoureaux  suppressed  by  force.  Attacks  upon 
the  lepers  and  the  Jetos. 

Acquisition  of  Douay,  Orchies,  Ryssel  from  Flanders.  Philip  died 
Jan.  if  1322,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 

1322-1328.    Charles  IV.,  the  Fair, 

Died  January  31, 1328,  without  male  issue.  Jeanne,  daughter 
of  Louis  X,f  received  Navarre.    In  France,  according  to  the  Salic  law, 

the 

*•        ■  <■  ■  -      , ,  .1 

1  Lta  SaUeck,  tit.  42, 6.  De  terra  rero  tnlica  in  muUerem  nuBa  portio  tranntf 
ted  hoc  viri/M  §exus  acquirit.  This  pplies  strictly  to  allodial  poesessioiiB,  and 
vot  to  fiefs  or  to  the  crown. 
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1328-1498  (1589).    House  of  Valois,  a  yoanger  line  of 
the  Capets,  succeeded. 

Iiouto  Vm.,  1223-1226. 

I 


Xioais  IX.,  St.  Loais,  Charles,  count  of  Anjou  and  Proyence, 

1226-1270.  ancestor  of  the  klnsi  of  Naples. 

I 


Philip  m.,  le  Hardi,  Bobert  (6th  son),  ooant  of  Clermontv 

1270-1285.  ancestor  of  the  Bonrbona. 

I 

FhiUp  rv.,  le  Bel,        Charles,  count  of  Yalois,     Louis,  count  of  £▼- 
1286-ldU.              ancestor  of  the  house  of  reuz. 

I     Valois.  I 

I i  i  \^ 

XiOiiiiX.,   Philip  v.,    OharlesIV.,    Isabelle 
le  Rutin,     le  Long.        le  Bel.  m.  Xd-    fhilip  VX, 
J314-1316.  1816-1322.    1322-1328.         ward  U.  1328-1860. 
I                    I             of  England, 
daughters,      daughter.  | 
Sdward  m.,    John  H., 


lie   J 
U    Fhilii 


I  I  of  England.         le  Bon, 

Jeanne.  John,  1360-1364. 

queen  of  1316. 

NaTarre.  lived  seven  days. 

1328-1360.    PhUip  VI.,  nephew  of  Phihp  IV. 

Philip  was  the  choice  of  the  feudal  harons,  who  had  regained 
somewhat  of  their  old  power  since  the  death  of  Philip  the  FatTf  hut 
his  tjrranny  alienated  his  vassals,  while  his  oppressive  exactions  ham- 
pered trade  and  deprived  him  of  the  hearty  support  of  the  cities. 
Quarrel  with  Bdmrard  m.  of  England,  springing  out  of  the  clidm  of 
the  English  sovereign  to  the  French  crown  through  his  mother,  leti- 
belUf  daughter  of  Fhilip  IV.  (see  the  genealogy).  Alliance  with 
ScoUand.     Outbreak  of  the 

1339-1453.  Hundred  years  V7ar  between  France  and 
Engknd.  (Fiwssart  1337-1410  (?),  chronicler  of  the  war.) 

Naval  victory  of  the  English  and  their  aUies,  the  Flemish  (Jacch 
van  Arlevelde),  at  Sluys  (1^). 

Contested  succession  in  Bnitany  ;  John  de  Monlforty  one  claimant, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Edward,  and  recognized  him  as  king  of  France. 
(Heroism  of  Marguerite^  countess  of  D^mtfort.)  Landing  of  Edward 
in  Normandy  (1346). 

1346.  Battle  of  Creoy,  in  Picardy. 

August  26.  Victory  of  the  English.  Use  of  cannon  (?).  Death  of 
the  blind  king,  John  of  Bohemia,  the  father  of  Charles  lY.^ 

1347.  Capture  of  Calais  (story  of  the  intercession  of  Queen  PhUippa). 

1  Recent  investigators  reject  the  story  that  the  fifteen-year-old  Prince  of  Wales 
(the  Black  Priaoa),  took  from  the  helmet  of  the  fallen  king  John,  the  devise 
^'Ickdien.'* 

IT 
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1347-1349.    Blaok  Death  in  France. 

Acquisition  of  MorUpellier  from  James  of  Anagoo,  and  of  the 
Dauphineqf  Vienne  from  the  last  Dauphiny  Humbert  II.  (who  went 
into  a  monastery)  by  purchase.  Vienne  was  given  to  Charles,  son  of 
John  of  Normancly,  grandson  of  Philip.  He  took  the  title  of  Dauphin^ 
and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  decreed  that  the  Dauphin^  should 
never  be  united  with  the  crown.  Hence  Davphin  became  the  title 
of  the  heir  of  the  French  crown. 

Origin  of  the  practice  of  sellinjp  offices  and  titles.  First  impofiition 
of  the  gabelley  a  tax  in  the  form  of  control  of  all  salt  works  by  tne  gov- 
ernment.   Death  of  Philip,  Aug.  22, 1350 ;  he  was  followed  by  his  son, 

1350-1364.    John  IL,  U  Ban. 

Feud  with  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre ;  arrest  and  in^ 
prisonment  of  Charles  (1356). 

1356.    Battle  of  PoitieiB  (properly  Maufertuis). 

Sept.  19.    Victory  of  the  Black  Pnnce  with  10,000  men,  over  John 

with  50,000.      Capture  of  John  (a  prisoner  for  four  years). 

Meanwhile  confusion  reigned  in  France  where  the  youn^  Dao- 

Shin,  as  regent,  was  unable  to  suppress  the  terrible  eivil  con- 
icts. 

1357-1358.  InsnrrectioQ  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris,  led  by  Xitieime 
Marcel,  the  provost  of  the  traders  {preool  des  tnarchands\ 
who  entered  into  treasonable  connection  with  Charles  the  BaiL, 
king  of  Navarre.  Meeting  of  the  estates;  abolition  of  abuses. 
Tnioe  with  England  for  two  years.  Murder  of  the  marshalls 
of  Champagne  and  Normandy  in  the  regent's  presence,  by  order 
of  MarceL  The  government  in  the  hands  of  Mazoel  and  a  com- 
mittee of  thirty-six. 

1358.  Peasant  war,  accompanied  by  horrible  cruelties,  known  as  the 
Jaameriey  under  the  lead  of  CfuUlaume  CaiUdty  called  Jacques 
Bonhamme,  which  ^terwards  became  the  nickname  for  the 
lower  class  in  general,  in  France.    Murder  of  Marod  in  Paris. 

1360.   Peace  of  Bretigny  (near  Chartres). 

Edward  received  Poitouy  Cfuienne,  and  Gascony,  in  full  sover- 
eignty, but  renounced  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  re- 
nounced also  all  other  fiefe  in  France.  Release  of  Jchn,  for  a 
ransom. 

1363.  Burgundy  occupied  by  John  on  the  death  of  the  queen  and  her 
son  by  her  former  marriage,  Philw,  duke  of  Burgundy,  pass- 
ing over  the  claim  of  Claries  of  Navarre.  The  duchy  waa 
given  to  the  king's  son,  PhiUpthe  BM,  founder  of  the  Burpun^ 
ion  branch  line  of  Valois.  ^y  his  marriage  with  the  heiresa 
of  Flanders,  the  new  duke  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  in  the  Netherlands.  Return  of  John 
to  captivity.  He  died  April  8, 1364,  and  was  followed  by  hia 
son, 

1364-1380.    Charles  V.,  le  Sage,  the  Wise. 

In  the  war  between  Peter  the  Cruel,  of  Castile,  and  his  bTother« 
Henry  qf  Trastamara,  Charles  favored}'  the  latter,  while  the  for* 
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mer  was  allied  with  the  Black  Prince.  Expelled  by  Bertrand 
du  Queadin,  Pedro  was  restored  by  the  Black  Prince  (Battle 
of  Nqfara,  1367).  In  1369  Pedro  was  killed  in  personal  com- 
bat with  1^8  brother.  Reform  of  the  coinage  in  France. 
1369.  Charles  declared  war  on  Edward.  Du  GKiesolln  (13ia-1380)» 
constable  of  France  (1370).  Most  of  the  English  possessions 
in  France  were  again  anited  with  the  crown  of  France.  Death 
of  the  BhMsk  Prince  (1376).  Death  of  Charles,  Sept.  16, 1380. 
He  was  followed  by  his  son, 

1380-1422.     Charles  VI.,  then  eleven  years  old. 

Quarrels  of  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  of  Burgundy,  of 
Bourbon,  and  of  Berry. 
1386.   Threatened  invasion  of  England  comes  to  naueht.    Revolt  in 
Ghent  under  Philip  van  Artevelde.     Crushed  by  Charles  (De 
Clissarif  constable)  at  the  battle  of  Roosebec  (1382) ;  slaughter 
of  the  Flemings.    Death  of  Van  Artevelde. 
1392.  Charles  being  seized  with  madness,  the  re^^ency  was  assumed  by 
the  dukes  of  Buraundy  and  Berryy  settmg  aside  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  brother  of  the  king.     Civil  strife  between  the 
parties  of  Burgundy  and  Orleans  \Armagnac9  ^). 
1407.   The  duke  of  Orleans  murdered  by  order  of  John^  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    Cabochians  (from  one  Caboche,  a  butcher)  in  Paris, 
overthrown  by  the  Orleanists  under  the  Dauphin. 
1415.   Henry  V.  of  England,  landing  at  Harfleur,  captured  that  city 
Oct.  15.    (Sept.  22),  and  in  the  Battle  of  Azincoort  {Agincourt)^  he 
totally  defeated  a  vastlv  superior  French  army.    Capture 
of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon.    Death  of  the  Dauphin,  of  the 
king's  second  son,  John,  and  of  the  duke  of  Berry.    The  queen,  Isa- 
beaii,  of  Bavaria,  took  refuge  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.    Massacre 
of  <^e  Armaanacs  at  Paris,  1418.    Rouen  captured  by  the  English. 

John  the  Fearless,  duke  of  Burgundy,  murdered  at  the  bridge  of 
Montereau  W  the  followers  of  the  Dauphin  (Tanneguy  Duchdtel). 
John's  son,  Philip,  hereupon  concluded,  with  the  consent  of  the  queen, 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes  with  the  English  (1420).  Henry  V.  married 
Catharine^  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  became  regent  and  heir  of 

Under  J<M  the  Fearless  (1371-1419)  and  his  son,  Philip  the  Good 
(1396-1467),  the  house  of  Burgundy  reached  the  sununit  ox  its  power. 
Philip  made  himself  master  of  the  mheritance  of  Jacqudine,  daughter 
of  Wiilittm,  count  of  Holland,  although  the  emperor,  Sigismund,  had 
declaimed  her  huios  to  be  vacant  fie|s  of  the  empire.  Death  of 
Henry  V.  of  Enghind  (at  Vincennes,  Aug.  31, 1422),  and  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France  (Oct.  21,  1422).  The  latter  was  succeeded  by  his 
•on, 

1422-1461.    (3haxleB  VU., 

who,  for  the  present,  was  recognized  south  of  the  Loire  only ; 
in  the  north  Henry  VI.,  infant  king  of  England,  was  acknowledged 

^  From  Bernard,  count  of  Annagnac,  father-in-law  of  the  duke  of  Orleana^ 
who  became  bead  of  the  Orleanists  about  1410. 
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lord.     Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  in  France,  allied  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.    Siege  of  Orleans  (14^). 

1429.  Jeanne  d'Aro  (more  properly,  Dare),  bom  in  Domremyy  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  convinced  that  she  was  chosen  by 
Heaven  to  be  the  deliverer  of  France,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  permission  to  relieve  Orleans,  the  accomplishment  of  which  feat 
(April  29-May  8}  earned  for  her  the  name  Maid  of  Orleans  {La 
PuixUe).  The  Fnglish  driven  back.  Charles  YII.  crowned  at  Rheims. 
Intrififues  against  Jeatme  at  the  French  court.  Captured  by  the  Bur- 
g^wdians  at  Commkgne  (1430),  die  was  delivered  to  the  English, 
and,  after  a  mock  tnal,  condemned  for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  Rouen 
(1431). 

1435.   The  duke  of  Burgundy  recognized  Charles  YII.,  on  oonditioa 
of  receiving  Atixerre,  Macon,  Peronne,  MorUdidier,  and  the 
towns  on  the  Somme,  and  being  released  from  feudal  homage.    Death 
of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

1436-1449.  Period  of  inaction,  utilized  by  Charles  YII.,  for  the  in- 
troduction of  reforms:  establishment  of  a  permanent  tax  to 
be  levied  by  the  king  without  the  cooperation  of  the  estates  ;  aboli- 
tion of  the  "  free  companies,*'  and  institution  of  reg^ar  companies, 
the  beginning  of  standing  armies  (ordinance  of  Orleans,  1439). 

1449-1461.  Renewal  of  the  war.  After  some  fluctuations  of  fortune 
(Talbot  inGuyenne ;  his  death,  1453)  the  English  lost  all 
their  possessions  in  France  except  Calais. 

1463.  Fall  of  Constantinople.  End  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Introduction  of  Grecian  scholars  and  Grecian  writers  into  Eu- 
rope (p.  278).  Death  of  Charles  YII.,  July  22, 1461.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1461-1483.  Louis  XL, 

who  by  his  shrewdness  and  perfidy  annihilated  the  power  of 
the  great  barons  and  laid  the  foundation' of  absolute  monarchy. 

Revocation  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  YII.  (issued 
in  1438  by  the  council  of  Bourges  :  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
Galilean  church ;  limitation  of  tiie  power  of  the  papacy  m  France  ; 
appeals  to  Rome  forbidden). 

1462.  Acquisition  of  RoussUlon  and  Cerdagne  by  mortgage.    Re- 
demption of  Amiens,  AbbeuiUe   and  St.  Quentin  from  Bur- 
gundy. 

1464.  League  of  the  Public  Weal  (Ligue  du  bien  publique),  a  conspiracy 
of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  Bourbon,  Lorraine,  Alen^on,  Berry, 

and  the  count  of  Charolois,  Battle  of  MontVhiry,  Louis  broke  up 
the  league  by  the  concessions  of  the  treaty  of  Conflans  (restoration 
of  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  Normandv  granted  to  the  duke  of 
Berry),  the  execution  of  which  he  evaded.  DeaUi  of  Philip  of  Bur^ 
gundy  ;  accession  of  his  son  Charles  the  Bold  {le  Tem^raire),  Con- 
flict between  the  duke  and  the  king.  Meeting  at  jPeronne  (Oct.  1468). 
Storm  of  Li^ge. 

X475.  Invasion  of  France  by  Edtcard  IV,  of  England  in  alliance 
with  Burgundy,    Meeting  at  Pequigny  (near  Amiens)  between 
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Louis  and  Edward.    Betrothal  of  the  Dauphin  Charles  to  Edward's 
eldest  daughter.    Peace  between  France  and  Burgundy. 
War  of  Charles  the  Bold  with  the  Swiss  cantons.    Defeat  of  the 
duke  in  the 

1476.  Battle  of  Oranaon,  in  the 
March  1. 

June  22.  Battle  of  Murten,  (Morat)  and  in  the  ^ 

1477.  Battle  of  Nancy,  where  Charles  was  slain. 

Jan.  5.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  united  with  the  crown  of  France,  as 
was  likewise  Anjou^  Provence^  and  Maine  through  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Anjon  (1480).  Annexation  of  Aleru^on^  Perche,  Quymne^ 
during  this  reign.  The  king's  servants :  Olimer  le  Dam,  Tristan 
rHermUe.  Death  of  Louis  :3a.,  Aug.  30, 1483.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

1483-1498.   Charles  Vm. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Brittany  (1488).  The  coalition  of  the 
emperor,  Spain,  and  England  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the 
duchy  bore  no  fruit.  In  1491  Charles  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Brittany.  Peace  of  Senlis  with  the  emperor  (1493)  ; 
peace  <^  Etaples  with  England.  Cession  of  RoussUlcn  and  Cerdagne 
to  Spain. 
1495.  Rapid  con<]^uest  of  the  kingdom   of  Naples  which  Charles 

claimed  by  mheritanoe  through  his  father  irom  Charles,  count 
of  Maine  and  Provence  (see  the  genealogy),  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  forced  to  abandon  in  consequence  of  a  league  between  the  Pope, 
the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Spain,         (Seep.  S18,) 

\  3.    ITALY.  {Seep,  ^^.) 

Milan :  since  the  time  of  the  emperor  Henry  VII.  (1308-1313) 
under  the  Viscond  as  imperial  viceroys;  since  1395  as  dukes. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the  Visconti  (1447)  Milan  became 
for  a  short  time  a  republic  The  condottieri  Francesco  S/orza,  hus- 
band of  a  daughter  of  the  last  Visconti,  who  served  in  the  pay  of 
Milan,  soon  seized  the  power  and  became  duke  of  Milan  (1450). 

Venice  :  since  697  one  state  under  a  doge  (dux)  ;  from  about  1000 
A.  D.,  ruler  of  the  Adriatic,  increased  in  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  period  of  the  crusades.  Participation  in  the  so-called 
fourth  crusade  (p.  216),  under  the  doge  Henry  Dandoh,  then  ninety- 
four  years  of  age.  After  the  crusades  and  the  war  with  Genoa,  which 
lasted  125  years,  Venice  was  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
trade  with  the  East,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
Acquisition  of  Corfu  1387,  of  Cyprus  by  gift  of  CaUiarine  Comoro, 
1489.  The  republic  at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Constitution  strictly  oligarchical.  1172.  Establish- 
ment of  the  Great  Council,  with  450-500  members,  followed  by  that 
of  the  SmaR  Council  (Signoria),  which  limited  the  power  of  the  doges 
still  more.  1298.  Closmg  of  the  Great  Council,  Golden  book  of  the 
nobility  (1315).  Conspiracies  —  among  others  that  of  the  doge 
Marino  Faliero  (executed  in  1355)  — led  to  the  creation  of  the  power* 
ful  Coonoil  of  Ten.    Since  1439  the  three  terrible  state  iriqyisiUjrs. 
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Genoa,  since  th^reestablishment  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  East 
a  powerful  state,  especially  since  the  final  victory  over  Pisa  in  Italy 
(Sardinia  and  Corsica^ ;  weakened  by  the  war  with  Venice  and  by 
civil  disturbances  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  sub- 
jected now  to  MHany  now  to  France. 

In  Florenoe,  after  long  civil  contests,  democracy  and  tyranny 
havinfi^  ruled  the  city  in  turn  since  1282,  the  familv  of  Medio!  ac- 
quired princely  rank,  about  1400,  and  brought  the  city  to  its  highest 
point  of  power.  Giovanni  d^  Medici,  a  rich  banker,  founder  of  the 
power  of  his  family.  His  son,  Coaimo  (Cosmus),  the  father  of  his 
country  (died  1404).  Under  his  grandson,  Lorenzo  (died  1492),  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  in  Florence.  Renovation  of  the  sciences, 
advanced  by  Grecian  scholars,  who  had  fled  from  the  Eastern  Empire 
before  the  Turks.  Dante  Alighlerl,  author  of  the  "  Divine  Comedy," 
bom  1265,  at  Florence,  where  he  played  an  important  part  in  the 
political  complications,  banished  1302,  died  at  Ravenna,  September  14, 
1321.  Franoesoo  Petrarca,  the  *'  father  of  the  revival  of  learning '' 
(1304-1374).  Giovanni  Boccaccio  (1313-1375),  author  of  the  *<  De- 
camerone." 

The  Papal  States,  founded  bv  the  presents  of  Pipin  and  Charles 
the  Great  (p.  184)  ;  in  the  twelrth  century  increasea  by  the  bequest 
of  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tuscanv  (p.  200)  and  other  acquisitions  ; 
since  Innocent  III.  completely  independent  of  the  empire.  Pope 
Boniface  VIIL  (1204r-1303)  at  variance  with  Philip  IV.  of  France 
(p.  254).  His  successor,  Clement  V.  (a  Frenchman),  transferred 
the  papal  residence  to  Avignon.    Residence  of  the  Popes  at 

130&-1376.     Avignon.     (« Babylonish  captivity.") 

At  Rome  the  visionary  tribune  Cola  di  Rienzi  (1347,  papal 
senator  1354).  Comtat  Venaissin  in  the  thirteenth  century,  Avignon 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  became  the  property  of  the  papacy. 

From  1378  on  there  was  one  Pope  at  Rome,  elected  by  the  Italian 
cardinals,  and  one  at  Avignon,  elected  by  the  French  cardinals,  to 
which  nmnber  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409)  added  a  third,  until  the 
Council  of  Constance  restored  the  unity  of  the  church  (p.  251). 
(Great  Bchiun,  1378-1417). 

At  Naples,  the  house  of  Anjou :  the  elder  line  until  1382  (death  of 
Queen  Joan  I.) ;  the  younger  (Durazzo)  nntU  1435  (death  of  cfoan  II.). 
(See  the  genealogy,  p.  261.) 

BioUy,  1282-1295  united  with  Aragon;  1295-1409  under  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Aragon  ;  after  14K)9  again  united  with  Aragon, 
whose  king,  Alphonso  V.  (1416-1458),  conquered  Naples  in  1435. 
After  his  death  (1458),  Naples,  but  not  SicUy,  descended  to  his  natural 
■on  (Ferdinand  I.)  and  his  successors  (—1501).  (Seep.  S26.) 

§  4.    ENGLAND.  (Seep.  SS5.) 

1272-1307.     Edward  I.,  Longshanks. 

The  great  events  of  this  reig^  were  the  annexation  of  Wales 
to  England  and  the  introduction  of  financial,  legal,  and  legislative 
reforms. 
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Edward  was  returning  from  the  (seventh)  Crq^ade,  when  he  heard 
of  his  accession  at  Capua.  Devoting  a  year  to  Grascony,  he  reached 
England  and  was  crowned  in  1274. 

During  the  barons'  wars  "Wales  had  become  practically  independ- 
ent, and  Lle^velyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  refused  even  nominal 
submission  to  Edward  until 

1276-1284.    Conquest  of  Wales. 

1277.  Edward  led  an  army  into  Wales,  and  forced  the  prince  to 
cede  the  coast  district  as  far  as  Conway,  and  do  homage  for 
the  rest. 

1282.  Insurrection  of  Llewelyn  and  his  brother  David.  After 
hard  fighting,  the  death  of  Llevodyn  (Dec,  1282)  and  the  cap- 
ture of  David  (hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  Sept.  1283)  led 
to  the  complete  submission  of  the  country.  (No  "Massacre 
of  the  Bards.") 

1284.  Annexation  of  Wales  to  England.  After  this  the  title 
"  Prince  of  Wales  "  was  generally  given  to  the  heir  of  the 
crown. 

1289.  Betum  of  the  king  from  a  three  years'  absence  in  Gascony ; 
punishment  of  the  oppressive  Judges. 

1290.  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  (over  16,000). 

1291.  Death  of  the  queen,  Eleanor  (daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Castile).  Erection  of  crosses  along  we  route  by  which  the  body 
wafi  carried  from  Lincolnshire  to  London  ;  those  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Waltham  still  exist. 

1292.  Baliol,  whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  Scottish  throne,  did  homage  for  the  fief  and  became  king 
of  Scotland. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland  the  crown  passed  to 
his  granddaughter  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway,  to  whom  Edward 
had  betrothed  his  son  ;  but  she  died  on  the  voyage  from  Norway 
(1290),  and  thirteen  claimants  for  the  crown  appeared.  The  Scottish 
estates  being  unable  to  decide  between  the  two  strongest  claimants, 
Baliol  and  Bruce,  referred  the  case  to  Edward.  (See  the  gene- 
alogy.) 

1293.  Hostilities  between  English  sailors  from  the  Cinque  Ports 
(DoveTt   Sandwich,   Hastings^   Hythe,  Romn^)  ^  and  French 

mariners  resulted  in  a  naval  battle.  PMlip  IV.  of  Fiunce  summoned 
Edward  to  Paris  to  answer  for  the  occurrence.  As  a  step  in  the 
ne^tiations  the  fortresses  of  Guyenne  were  temporarily  placed  in 
Philip's  hands,  whereupon  he  declared  Edward  contumacious  and  his 
fiefs  forfeited. 

1294.  Rebellion  of  Modoc  in  Wales  suppressed. 

1294.    "War  with  France  followed  by  war  with  Scotland,  which 

joined  France. 
1296.    Capture  of  Berwick  ;  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.     Defeat 

1  These  towns,  to  which  TTmcAf/^ea,  Ryt,  and  Seaford  were  afterwards  added, 
poftsepsed  peculiar  privilcff^s.  They  were  under  the  care  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports ;  their  representatives  in  Parliament  were  known  as  barons.  Tha 
towns  were  fortified  under  William  I. 
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of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  Baliol  resigned  the  crown  and  was 
imprisoned.  Scotch  coronation  stone  carried  to  London.  Soot- 
land  under  an  English  regent. 

1297.    Revolt  of  the  Scots  under  Sir  William  Wallaco.     Defeat 
of  the  regent. 
Edward's  demands  for  money  from  the  clergy  being  refused  (bull 

Clericis  laicoSy  1296),  the  recalcitrant  clergy  were  placed  under  the 

ban. 
In  1297  the  king  summoned  the  barons  to  follow  him  to  Flanders. 

The  resistance  of  the  lords  ended  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  king 

in  the 

1297.  Re-issue  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  forest  charter  {Confirm 
nuitio  chartarum)  with  additional  articles,  by  which  the  right 
of  taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament  was  renounced 
(1301). 

1298.  Truce  with  Franco  enabled  Edward  to  invade  Scotland.  At 
the 

July  22.    BatUe  of  Falkirk, 

the  Scots  under  Wallace  were  completely  defeated.  Appeal 
to  the  Pope,  who  laid  claim  to  the  suzerainty  over  Scotland,  — > 
a  claim  which  was  rejected  by  the  English  lords  in  1301. 
1303.  Peace  of  Amiens  with  France.  Edward  had  previously  mar- 
ried Margaret,  sister  of  Philip  IV.,  and  -betrothed  his  son  Ed- 
ward to  Philip's  daughter  Isabella.  Invasion  of  Scotland. 
Submission  of  Bruce  and  Comt/n, 

1305.  Execution  of  Wallace,  who  had  been  betrayed  to  the  English. 

1306.  Opposing  claims  of  Bruce  and  Comyn ;  murder  of  Comynr 
coronation  of  Robert  Bruce  (March  27). 

1307.  July  7.     Death  of  Edward  L,  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

Legal  and  LegiBlatiTe  reforms  under  Edward. 

1275.  First  statute  of  Westminster :  a  codification  of  previous  stat- 
utes. Grant  of  a  regular  tax  on  exported  wool,  and  of  a  fif- 
teenth of  movable  property.  These  forms  of  taxation,  the  in- 
direct customs  duties,  and  the  taxation  of  personal  estate  were 
intended  to  supplement  the  older  land  tax,  which  they  grad- 
ually surpassed  m  importance. 
Separation  of  the  old  king's  court  into  three  tribunals  :  Court 
of  Exchequer,  for  cases  where  the  royal  revenue  was  in- 
volved ;  Court  of  King's  Bench,  with  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  concerning  the  sovereign,  and  in  criminal  cases  espe- 
cially reserved  for  his  decision  (**  pleas  of  the  crown  ") ;  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  for  cases  between  private  individuals. 
Development  of  the  jurisdiction  of:  1.  the  royal  council  (later  the 
*'  Star  Chamber  ") ;  2.  of  the  Chancellor,  in  cases  where  relief 
could  not  be  obtained  by  the  ordinary  or  **  common  "  law. 
This  higher  jurisdiction  emanating  directly  from  the  sovereign 
was  known  as  equity. 

1279.  Statute  of  Mortmain  (de  reliaiosis),  forbidding  the  aliena- 
tion of  land  to  religious  bodies  (whereby  it  became  free  from 
feudal  dues)  without  the  permission  of  the  king. 
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1285.  Btatate  of  Winohester,  regulating  the  militia  and  the  pre- 
servation of  piiblio  order.  Conservators  of  the  Peace  (later 
called  Justices  of  the  Peace)  appointed  in  every  shire  to  execute 
the  provisions  of  the  statute.  Second  Statute  of  Westminster^ 
amending  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

1290.  Third  Statute  of  Westminster  {Quia  emptores)^  providing  that 
when  land  was  alienated  the  sub-tenant  should  hold  directly  of 
the  overlord,  and  not  of  the  tenant. 

1295.  Summons  of  the  first  perfect  Parliament ;  clergy, 
baxona  summoned  severally  by  special  writ ;  oommons  sum- 
moned by  writ  to  the  sheriffs  directing  the  election  of  two 
knights  from  each  shire,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  two 
burgher^  from  each  borough. 

1297.  De  Tallagio  non  Conoedendo,  prohibiting  the  imposition  of 
taxation  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 

1307-1327;^  Edward  IL, 

fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  Peace  with  Scotland ;  Aymer  de 
Valence^  governor.  Recall  of  the  king's  favorite.  Piers  Gaveston,  a 
Gascon,  who  had  been  banished  by  Edward  I.  Marriage  of  Ed- 
ward II.  with  Isabella  of  France.  Gaveston  soon  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  barons,  and  he  was  banished  (1308),  soon,  however,  to  be  re- 
called. 

1310.  Government  entrusted  to  twenty-one  ordainers. 

1311.  Ordinances  of  the  Parliament  of  1311  presented  by  tho 
ordainers.  Reform  of  abuses  ;  punishment  of  favorites  ;  ap- 
pointment of  great  officers  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  barons  ;  consent  of  the  barons  necessary  for  declaration 
of  war ;  parliaments  to  be  called  every  year.  Execution  of 
Gaveston  (1312). 

The  successes  of  Bruce  in  Scotland  (capture  of  Linlithgow,  1311; 
Perth,  1312  ;  Edinburgh,  1313 ;  siege  of  Stirling,  1314)  produced  a 
temporary  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  barons.  Edward 
marched  to  Scotland  with  100,000  men,  and  in  the 

1314.    Battle  of  Bannockbnm, 

June  24.  was  totally  defeated  by  30,000  foot-soldiers  under  Robert 
Bmce. 
The  kind's  new  favorites,  the  two  Despensers,  father  and  son,  were 
as  displeasm£f  to  the  nobili^  as  Gaveston  had  been  ;  in  1321  Parlia^ 
meat  decreed  the  exile  of  the  favorites.  Edward  showed  unexpected 
energy  ;  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge,  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  the 
leader  of  the  barons,  was  defeated  and  captured  (executed  March, 
1322).  Repeal  of  the  ordinances  of  1311.  After  an  unsuccessful 
invasion  of  Scotland, 

1323.  Edward  concluded  peace  for  thirteen  years  with  Bruce,  whose 
assumption  of  the  royal  title  was  passed  over  in  silence. 
Isabella,  sent  to  France  in  1325  to  treat  with  Charles  IV.,  concem- 
utg  the  English  fiefs  in  France,  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer  and 
Ower  hostile  barons,  and  in  1326  landed  in  Engbuid.  Capture  of 
Bristol  J  execution  of  the  Despensers ;  imprisonment  of  the  king. 
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1327.  Deposition  of  Edward  II.,  in  parliament;  accession  of  his  sooy 
Edward.  Edward,  imprisoned  in  Berkeley  Castle,  was  there 
murdered,  Sept.  21, 1327. 

1327-1377.    Edward  HI. 

Council  of  regency  (earl  of  Lancaster),  Edward  being  bat 
fifteen  years  of  acre.     The  queen  and  Mortimer  the  true  rulers. 

1328.  Unsuccessful  war  with  Scotland.  JameSf  earl  of  Douglas. 
Treaty  of  Northampton.  Bruce  recognized  as  king,  and  feu- 
dal superiority  of  the  English  crown  renounced. 

1330.    Edward  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands.     Execution 
of  Mortimer.     Imprisonment  of  the  queen-mother. 
The  death  of  Robert  Bruce  (1329)  was  followed  by  civil  war  in 
Scotland,  durinfi^  which  Edward  Balioi  seized  the  crown  ;  Bruce's 
infant  son,  David,  fled  to  France.     Baliol  did  homaee  to  Edward, 
which  induced  a  revolt  of  the  Scottish  nobles;  Baliol  driven  over  the 
border.     Edward  hastened  north;  defeat  of  the  Scots  in  the 
1333.    Battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  near  Berwick  (henceforward  this  town 
belonged  to  England).     Baliol  restored  to  the  Scottish  throne. 
Scotlfmd  south  of  the  Forth  ceded  to  England,  and  homaee 
rendered  for  the  remainder.     Alliance  between  the  patriotic 
party  in  Scotland  and  France. 
L337.    War  with   France    (the    Hundred   Years'   War).      Edward 
claimed  the  French  crown  in  right  of  his  mother  (see  p.  257). 

1341.  Completion  of  the  separation  of  parliament  into  an  Upper 
House  (Lords),  composed  of  the  nobility,  and  a  "Lxxwet  HouBe 

S Commons),  composed  of  the  representatives  of  boroughs  and 
e  knights  of  shires.     The  process  of  separation  had  beg^un 
as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
The  responsibility  of  ministers  established  by  act  of  parliament 
(revoked  by  the  king  in  the  same  year). 

1342.  David  Bruce  returned  to  Scotland  and  recovered  the  throne. 
Scotland  henceforw^ard  independent. 

1346.  Battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham ;  defeat  of  the 
Scots  ;  capture  of  David  11^  who  was  retained  in  captivity 
until  1357.    Battle  of  Crrfcy.  p.  267. 

1348-49.  Black  Death  in  England;  more  than  a  half  of  the  popula- 
tion perished.  As  the  visitations  of  the  plague  were  especially 
,  heavy  among  the  lower  classes,  a  scarcity  of  labor  and  rise  of 
'^  wages  followed,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Lc&orers,  regulating  wages.  In  the  next  year  (1350)  laborers 
were  forbidden  to  leave  their  own  parish. 

1356.  Edward  invaded  and  ravaged  Scotland,  but  won  no  lasting  suc- 
cess. Battle  of  Poitiers,  p.  i^.  In  1357  David  II.  was  ransomed. 

1360.  Peaoe  of  Bretigny  (p.  258).  Renunciation  of  the  French 
crown  and  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraine.  Cession 
in  full  sovereignty  to  England  of  Aqnitaine  (Gascony,  Guyenne 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  the  Limousin^  the  Angoumoig,  Perigord,  Bi- 
gorre,  Roueraue\  Ponthleu,  Gkiisnes,  Calais. 

1361.  Return  of  tne  Black  Death.  Popular  discontent.  Preaching 
of  John  Ball,  William  Longland,  author  of  Piers  Plow* 
man. 
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1369.  Filial  vi8iiati<m  of  the  Black  Death. 

1370.  Capture  of  Limoges  by  the  Black  Prince  ;  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants (death  of  the  Black  Prince,  June  8, 1376). 

1371.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  married  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Castile. 

Loss  of  all  the  English  possessions  in  France,  except  Bordeaux, 
Calais,  and  Bayonne.    Peace  for  three  years  (1374). 

1376.  The  Good  Parliament.  Opposition  of  WiUiam  of  Wykeham 
and  Peter  de  la  Mare  (Speaker  of  the  Commons)  to  John  of 
Gaunt.  Punishment  of  favorites,  reformation  of  the  arbitrary 
royal  council  {Concilium  Ordinarium),  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  John  of  Graunt  disregarded  its  enactments  ;  to 
Wimam  of  Wykeham  he  opposed  John  Wiollf  (1327-1384), 
who  taught  that  the  property  of  the  clergy  was  at  the  disposal 
of  the  crown. 

1377,  June  20.    Death  of  Edward  III. 

During  this  reign  the  crime  of  treason  was  defined  by  the 
Statute  of  Treason  (1351) ;  transfer  of  a  suit  to  foreign  courts  was  pro- 
hibited (1353,  future  Statute  of  Prcamtmre) ;  Parliament  acquired  the 
power  of  impeachment;  trial  by  jury  assumed  a  more  modem  form 
(^separation  of  the  old  jury  into  a  jury  proper,  and  witnesses) ;  a  poll- 
tax  was  introduced  (1377) ;  English  was  directed  to  be  used  in  courts 
of  law  (1361).  In  Ireland,  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367)  prohibited 
intermarriage  of  the  English  and  Irish,  and  supplanted  the  native  lan- 
guage and  customs  by  English. 

1377-1399.  Riohaxd  II., 

son  of  the  Black  Prince,  twelve  years  old.  The  king  was  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament,  and  his  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancaster 
(John  of  Gaunt),  Yorky  and  Gloucester,  were  excluded  from  the  re- 
gency. The  war  with  France  and  Scotland  requiring  money,  a  poll- 
tax  was  assessed  in  1379,  and  again  in  1380. 
1381.   Revolt  of  the  peasants  under  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler; 

capture  of  London  ;  bumin&f  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  palace, 

the  Savoy,    Wat  Ty^^'  killed  by  Waluxjrthy  mayor  of  London. 

Suppression  of  the  revolt.     Disregard  of  the  charter  abolishing 

sendom,  which  Richard  had  at  first  granted.     Villauage  was, 

however,  doomed. 
WycliFs  doctrines  spread  by  his  "  poor  preachers."    Denial  of 

Transubetantiation  (1381).     Wiclif^  adherents  nicknamed 

Ziollards  by  their  opponents.      Wiclif's  translation  of  the 

Bible. 
1388.  Battle  of  Chevy  Chase  (CHterbume),  between  Lord  Henry  Percy 

and  the  earl  of  Douglas  ;  defeat  of  the  English.     (^Ballad  of 

Chevy  Chase). 
Quarrel  between  Richard  and  his  favorites,  (Robert  de  Vere,  Michael 
de  la  Pole),  and  the  parliament.  In  1386,  Continual  Council  under 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  for  one  year.  Defeat  of  the  king  ;  impeach- 
ment of  Vere  and  others,  before  the  "  Wonderful "  Parliament  (1388). 
In  1389  Richard  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands. 
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1393.  Statate  of  PraBmnnire,  prohibiting  the  introductioii  of  papal 
bulls. 

1396.  Richard  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  YI.  of  France, 
and  concluded  peace  for  26  years. 

1397.  Imprisonment  (and  death)  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Im- 
peachment of  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Warwick,  Nottingham^ 
Uerhy,  Arundel  was  executed  ;  Warwick  imprisoned  for  life  ; 
Nottingham  was  made  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Derby  (Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt),  duke  of  Hereford. 

1396.  Quarrel  between  Hereford  and  Norfolk.  The  king  forbade 
their  combat,  and  banished  Norfolk  for  life,  Hereford  for  six 
years. 

Richard  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  where  the  isolation 
of  the  English  who  were  settled  within  the  conquered  district, 
the  so-called  Bngliah  Pale  {Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  Cork)  had  rendered  them  almost  independent  of  England. 
During  his  absence 

1399.  Henry  Bolingbroke,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  landed  in  England.  Richard  returned  from  Ire- 
land, only  to  be  captured,  deposed,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
castle  of  Pontefract  (murdered  ?). 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  (died  1400),  Canterbury  Tales. 

1399-1461.    House  of  Lanoaater,  a  branch  of  the  house 

of  Plantagenet. 
1399-1413.    Henry  IV., 

under  which  name  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ascended  the  throne, 
the  claims  of  Edmund  Mortvner,  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir,  being 
passed  over. 

1400.  Conspiracy  of  the  earls  of  Rutland,  Huntingdon,  StUisbwy, 
Kent,  and  Spencer  suppressed.  Revolt  of  Wales  imder  Ow^en 
Glendo^^er  ;  defeat  of  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  n.402). 

1402.  A  Scottish  inroad  under  the  earl  of  Douglas  deteatea  at  Hom- 
ildon  Hill.    Capture  of  Douglas. 

As  Henry  refused  to  allow  the  ransom  of  Edmund  Mortimer  (he 
being  the  uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  March,  the  true  heir  to  the 
crown),  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  Harry  Percy  (^Hot- 
spur), brother-in-law  of  Mortimer,  to  whose  family  the  kmg  was  largely 
indebted  for  his  throne,  who  induced  his  father,  the  earl  of  Northtan- 
herland,  and  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  to  join  with  himself,  Glei^ 
dotcer,  and  Douglas,  and  take  up  arms.     In  the 

1403.  Battle  of  Shrewsbury, 

July  21.    the  conspirators  were  defeated.    Harry  Percy  was  killed  and 
Douglas  taken.    Conspiracy  of  Mowbray  and  Scroop,  archbishop 
of  I  ork  ;  execution  of  the  conspirators. 
1405.    Capture  of  James,  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne,  while  on  his  way 
to  the  court  of  France  (James  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
III.  of  Scotland  ;  the  eldest,  duke  of  Rothsay,  had  been  starved  to 
death  by  the  king's  brother,  duke  of  Albany),  and  detained  in  Eng- 
land until  1423. 
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1406.    Defeat  of  the  earl  of  NarthuMerland  and  Lord  Bardclph  at 

Bramham  Moor;  death  of  the  former. 
1413.  March  20.    Death  of  Henry  IV. 

1413-1422.  Henry  V.,  Monmouth. 

While  prince,  companion  of  wild  rakes  ;  as  king,  energetic  and 
liraTe. 

Trial  and  condemnation  for  heresy  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (Lord 
Cobham),  a  friend  of  the  king.    Oldcastle  escaped  from  prison,  and 
a  rising  of  the  Lollards  assumed  formidable  proportions  ;  it  was,  how- 
erer,  easily  suppressed.     (Oldcastle  captured  and  burned,  1417). 
1415.    Conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope  and  Sir 

Thomas  Grey  detected.    Execution  of  the  conspirators. 
1415-1420.    War  with  France  (p.  259). 

1415.   Oct.  25.    Battle  of  Aginoourt. 

1417.     Second  invasion  of  France.    In  England,  unsuccessful  Scottish 
inroad  ("  The  Foul  Raid  "). 

1420.  May  21.    Peace  of  Troyea. 

Henry  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Charles  Vll.  of  i^'raaoe^ 
and  was  accepted  as  regent  and  heir  of  the  crown. 

1421.  Third  mvasion  of  France. 

Death  of  Henry  ai'Vincennes,  August  31, 1422. 
Use  of  English  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Sir  Richard  Whitling- 
ton^  thrice  lora  mayor  of  London. 

1422-1461.    Henry  VL,   Windsor. 

Not  quite  nine  months  old  at  his  father's  death.    Parliament 
refused  to  appoint  a  regency,  and  named  the  king's  uncle,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  protector,  in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, who  was  regent  in  France. 
1423.     Liberation  of  James  L  of  Scotland,  after  the  conclusion  of  an 

agreement  with  the  English  not  to  assist  one  another's  enemies. 
1422-1453.  War  in  France.     Expulsion  of  the  BngUah.     {Joan 

of  Arc,)    See  p.  260. 
1437.    James  I.  of  Scotland  murdered  by  the  earl  of  Athol  and 

Robert  Grahame. 
1415.    Marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Rene, 

titular  ung  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem.  Henry  promised  to  re- 
store to  Rend  his  nereditary  lands  of  Anjou  and  Maine.  Tliis  mar- 
riage was  the  work  of  William  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  (soon  made 
a  duke),  whose  influence  at  court  surpassed  that  of  the  earlier  adviser. 
Cardinal  Beaufort  (died  1447).  Arrest  and  suspicious  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  The  loss  of  Normandy  was  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Suffolk,  who  was  banished  by  Henry,  but  seized  at  sea 
and  put  to  death  (1450). 

1450.    Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade  («  Mortimer  "). 

The  insurgents  occupied  London  and  miirdered  Lord  Say,  one 
of  the  ministers.  The  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed,  and  Cade,  wliile 
ui  hiding,  was  killed  by  Alexander  Iden, 

The  government  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  grandson  of  the  JiJ^n  son  of  Edward  III.,  sou  of  Anna  Mortir 
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mert  heiress  of  the  claims  of  the  third  line^  who  rettimed  to  England 
from  Ireland  ;  his  power,  however,  was  not  enough  to  oust  his  rival, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  in  1452  he 
was  induced  to  dismiss  his  army,  and  then  forced  to  swear  allegiance^ 

1452.  James  II.  of  Scotland  murdered  William,  earl  of  Douglas  ; 
defection  of  the  Douglases  to  England. 

1453.  Battle  of  CastUlon  in  France.  Death  of  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Surrender  of  Bordeaux.  Of  all  the  English 
posseaaions  in  France  Calais  alone  was  left  in  their 
hands. 

1453.  Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.  Insanity  of 
Henry.  The  duke  of  York  protector.  Imprisonment  of 
Somerset.  The  recovery  of  the  king  in  1454  was  followed  by 
the  restoration  of  Somerset  to  power. 

The  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salisbnry  and  Warwick, 
now  took  up  arms  against  Henry  and  his  advisers. 

1465-1485.  Wars  of  the  Red  Rose  of  Lancaster  and 
the  White  Rose  of  Tork  (see  the  genealogical  table). 

1455.  Battle  of  St.  Albans.  York  victorious.  Death  of  Somer- 
May  22.  set ;  capture  of  Henry.  A  hollow  reconciliation  (145S) 
was  followed  by  a  new  resort  to  arms.  At  the  battle  of 
Bloreheath  (Sept.  23,  1459),  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated.  The 
victory  was  a  barren  one  for  York  ;  defection  in  his  army  caused  him 
to  abandon  the  contest  and  retire  to  Ireland.  Flight  of  Yorkist 
leaders.  York  and  his  party  attainted  of  treason  by  the  Parliament 
of  Coventry. 

1460.  Landing  of  the  earls  of  Salisbnry,  March  (afterwards  Ed- 
ward iT.),  and  "Warwick,  in  England.    In  the 
1460.  Battle  of  Northampton, 

July  10.  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  ;  capture  of  Henry  ;  flight 
of  Margaret  and  her  son  to  Scotlana.    The  duke  of  Tork 
entered  London  and  preferred  his  claim  to  the  crown.    Parliament 
decided  that  he  should  succeed  Henry. 

1460.  Battle  off  Wakefield. 

Dec.  30.  Defeat  of  York  by  the  queen  and  Prince  Edward.  Tork 
fell  on  the  field,  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  the  earl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  York,  were  killed. 

1461.  Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Hereford.  Defeat  of  the 
Feb.  2.  Lancastrians  by  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York^  Edward,  earl 

of  March  (now  duke  of  York). 
.  Feb.  17.  Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans. 

Defeat  of  the  Yorkists  under  Warwick.  Release  of  Henry. 
The  earl  of  March,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  joined  the  renmants 
of  Warwick's  army  with  his  own,  and  entered  London,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  king  by  acclamation,  March  3, 1461. 

1461-1485.  House  of  York  (branch  line  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet). 

1461-1483.  Edward  IV. 

The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  constant  attemptB 
of  the  Lancastrians  to  overthrow  the  new  dynasty. 
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1461,  March  27.    Battle  of  Ferry  Bridge.    Defeat  of  the  Lancaa- 

trians. 
March  29.  Battle  of  Towton.  After  a  most  obstinate  fight  Ed- 
ward and  Warwick  prevailed,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated  (said  to  have  lost  28,000  men). 
Edward  was  crowned  (June  28),  and  his  brothers,  George  and 
Richard,  were  created  dukes  (Clarenoe  and  Olouceater).  In  1462 
Margaret  obtained  assistance  from  France,  and  made  two'  attempts  to 
retrieve  the  Lancastrian  cause,  but  both  were  unsuccessfuL  Henry 
retired  to  Wales ;  Margaret  to  Lorraine.  A  final  uprising  of  the 
Lancastrians  was  crushed  at  HedgeUy  Moor  and  at  Hexham  (1464). 
1464.  Secret  marriage  of  Edward  with  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of 
Richard  Woodville,  baron  Rivers,  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Grey,  a  Lancastrian.  This  marriage  and  the  advancement  conferred 
on  the  family  of  the  new  queen  much  exasperated  the  earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  other  Yorkists.  The  dissatisfaction  of  Warwick  was 
increased  by  the  marriage  of  Edward's  sister  Margaret  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  he  intrigued  with  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage  and  promising  him  the  crown. 
KevoTt  of  William  of  Rydesdale  in  1469.  Execution  of  the 
queen's  father,  Earl  Rivers.  Edward  became  reconciled  with  War- 
wick, but  a  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Stamford  ("  Loose-coat 
Field  ")  (1470)  so  strengthened  the  king  that  he  proclaimed  War- 
wick and  Clarence  traitors,  and  they  fled  to  France.  Reconciliation 
of  Warwick  and  Margaret. 

1470.  Warwick  landed  in  England,  occupied  London,  and  pro- 
claimed Henry  (who  had  been  imprisoned  since  1465)  king. 
Edward  fled  to  Burgundy,  but  returning  with  assistance  was 
well  received,  and  joined  by  Clarence.  Re-imprisonment  of 
Henry. 

1471,  April  4.  Battie  of  Bamet. 

The  Lancastrians  under  Warwick  (the  king^maker)  totally 
defeated. 
May  4.  Battle  of  Tewkabtiry. 

Defeat  of  Margaret,  who  was  captured  ;  murder  of  her  son 
Edward.    Henry  VL  died  in  the  Tower  May  22,  the  day 
when  Edward  IV.  reentered  London. 
1475.  Livasion  of  France  by  Edward,  who,  in  connivance  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  claimed  the  French  crown.     Subscriptions  sup- 
posed to  be  voluntary  (benevolences),  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, now  first  introduced  to  raise  money  for  this  invasion.     The  war 
was  ended  without  a  battle  by  the  Peace   of  Pequi^y  (1475). 
Truce  for  seven  years  ;  payment  of  a  large  annual  sum  to  England  ; 
ransom  of  Maroaret ;  betrothal  of  the  dauphin  to  Edward's  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth. 

1478.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Clarence  for  treason.    He  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  Tower.      (Popular  report  that  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey.) 
1480.  War  with  Scotland,  which  was  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Fother- 
ingay,  wherein  Berwick  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 
As  Louis  XI.  now  refused  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin 
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with  EdwBzd's  daughter,  as  arranged  at  the  treaty  of  Pequigny, 
Edward  resolved  on  war,  but  died  suddenly,  April  9, 1483. 

1483.  April-^une.   Edwaxd  V. 

Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  recent  for  the  thirteen-year-old 
king.  The  kinff  and  his  brotlier,  duke  of  York,  confined  in  the 
Tower.  Richard  created  protector.  Execution  of  Lord  Hastines. 
Gloucester  advanced  a  claim  to  the  oroMm,  based  on  the  asserted  m- 
yalidity  of  Edward  III.'s  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The 
claim  being  admitted  by  Parliament,  Richard  accepted  the  crown 
(June  26). 

1483-1485.  Biohard  IH. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  by  a  progress  in  the  north. 
Murder  of  the  two  prSioea  in  the  Tower  (T^ll  and  Dighton). 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (to  whose  services  Richard  largely  owed 
the  crown),  headed  an  insurrection  in  favor  of  Henry,  earl  of 
Riclunond  (great-great-grandson  of  John  of  Graunt).  Execution  of 
Buckingham.    Return  of  Richmond  to  France  without  landing. 

1484.  Confirmation  of  Richard's  title  by  Parliament. 

The  following  table  shows  the  derivation  of  Buckingham  from  Ed- 
ward HI.  :— 

Edward  III. 
. I 

R  1 6 

John  of  Gaunt,  Thomas,  Dake  of  Gloucester, 

by  hifl  8d  wife.  | 

I  Anne  «  Edmund,  Earl  of  Stafford. 
John,  Earl  of  Somerset. 

I 
Edmund, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

, — I 1 

John  Maigaret  ■  Humphrey,  Lord  Stafford. 

Marearet  I 

I  Henry,  Duke  of 

I  Buckingham. 

Henry  VII. 

In  1485  Richmond  made  another  attempt,  landed  at  MUford  Haven, 
and  completely  defeated  Richard  in  the 

1485.  Battle  of  Boaworth  Field, 
Auff.  22.    where  Richard  was  slain. 

In  1471  William  Cazton,  printer,  established  a  press  at  West- 
minster ;  in  1474,  he  published  "  The  Game  and  Flaye  of  Chesse," 
the  first  book  printed  in  England.  (See  p.  3SS,) 

J  5.    SPANISH  PENINSULA.  (8eep.it40.) 

Spain. 

The  Moors  in  Spain  were,  since  1238,  confined  to  the  kingdom  of 
Qranada,  where  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  flourished. 
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Wars  with  the  Christian  kingdoms,  oocasionallj  in  alliance  with 
Morocco. 

1492.     Conquest  of  Chranada  and  union  of  the  kingdom  with 
Castile. 

The  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon  during  this  period  were  in- 
Tolved  in  constant  wars,  ever  renewed  and  of  varying  fortune,  with 
the  Moors  and  with  one  another.  In  both  kingdoms  oloody  wars  of 
succession  and  civil  wars. 

Of  the  kin|;B  of  Castile  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
Sancho  I  V,t  m  the  fourteenth  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Henry  the  Bastard, 
the  first  of  whom  was  aided,  in  his  war  with  Henry  for  the  throne,  by 
En^and  (victory  of  the  Black  Prince  at  Najara,  1367),  the  latter 
by  France.  Mercenary  bands  or  free  companies,  under  Bertrand  du 
uuesdin.     Peter  defeated  and  killed  at  Montiel  in  1369. 

Peter  HI.  (1276-1285)  of  Aragon  acquired  the  crown  of  Sicily, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  second  son,  JameSj  while  his  eldest  son, 
Alphonso  III.,  succeeded  him  in  Aragon.  His  successor,  Peter  IV., 
curbed  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobility  of  Aragon.  In  1410,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  royal  family  of  Catalonia,  a  Castilian  prince,  Fer- 
dinand, ascended  the  Uirone  of  Aragon.  His  g^randson,  Ferdinand 
the  Catfaolio  (1479-1516),  by  the  mairiage  which  he  faiad  made  be> 
fore  his  elevation  to  the  throne  with  Isabella,  heiress  of  Castile,  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  final  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Portugal. 

The  legitimate  line  of  Burgundy  became  extinct  ^1383),  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  illegitimate  Surgfundian  line.  Heroic  age  of  Portu- 
gal, which  now  reached  its  greatest  power.  Conquests,  Ceuta,  Tan- 
giers  ;  formation  of  a  Christian  kingdom  of  Algarhe  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Voyage's  and  discoveries  (p.  279),  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Infant,  Henry  the  Navigator  (1394-1460 ;  discovery  of 
Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  1418-19  ;  Cape  Verde,  1445  ;  Azores,  1447; 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  1455).  (See  p.  S£8.) 

§  6.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.         {See  p.  ^40-) 

Each  a  united  kingdom  from  about  850  on,  converted  to  Christian- 
ity about  lOJJ,  these  three  kiugdoms  were  united  by  the  Union  of 
Calmair  (1397).  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  Walde- 
mar  IV.,  married  Hakon  VI.  of  Norway,  and  after  the  death  of  Hakon 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  first  for  her  minor  son  (f  1387).  The 
crown  of  Sweden  was  transferred  to  her  by  the  estates  of  that  king- 
dom.    The  union  lasted  (interrupted  by  Sweden)  to  1524. 

{See  p.  S51.) 
Russia. 

From  862  to  1598,  under  the  house  of  Rurik,  converted  by  Vladimir 
the  Great  988,  soon  divided  into  many  principalities,  which  were  ir 
theory  subordinate  to  the  Grand  Prince  of  Kiev,  but  practically  were 
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tolerably  independent.  During  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongols  in  Rus- 
sia, which  endured  250  years,  there  grew  up  a  new  grand  principal- 
ity, that  o^  Moacoi^,  which  after  the  devastation  of  Kiev  by  the 
Mongols  (1239),  and  its  conquest  by  the  Lithuanians  (1320,  p.  169), 
became  the  national  centre  of  Ruasia.  After  a  long  contest  the 
Mongol  supremacy  in  Russia  was  overthrown  (1480)  by  Ivan  m^ 
the  Great,  the  founder  of  the  united  monarchy.  Ilepublic  of  NoV" 
gorod  subjugated  (1478).  (See  p.  352,) 

Poland. 

Under  the  Piaete  ([840-1370,  Christian  about  1000)  involved  in 
war  with  Germany,  With  the  heathen  Prussians  (later  with  the  Teu- 
tonic knights),  and  with  Russia.  The  last  king  of  this  house  was 
Catimir  the  GreaL  Short  union  with  Hunsaiy  under  Louis  the  Great 
^1370-1382).  Louis'  younger  daughter,  Sedung,  married  the  grand 
duke  of  Lithuania,  Vladislav  IL  Jagellot  whereby  Poland  and  Lithu- 
lEUiia  were  united  under  the  house  of  Jagello  from  1386  to  1572. 
Conversion  of  Lithuania.  (JSeep.  S52,) 

Pmaaia. 

Conquered  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Teutonic  order  (p. 
218),  smoe  1309  residence  of  the  grand  master  at  Marienburg.  llie 
order  attained  its  greatest  power  under  Winrich  oon  Kniprode  (1351- 
1382);  beginning  of  a  gradual  decline.  Defeat  of  the  order  by  the 
Poles  at  Tannenberg  (1410^. 

The  energy  and  daring  of  Henry  of  Plauen  brought  about  the  ad- 
vantageous first  peace  of  Thorn  (1411).  The  revolt  of  the  Prussian 
nobles  in  the  country  and  the  cities  and  their  alliance  with  Poland  led 
to  the  second  peace  of  Thorn  (1466)  :  West  Prussia  and  Ermeland 
ceded  to  Poland  ;  the  order  retamed  East  Prussia  as  a  Polish  Jief. 

Hungary. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  ninth  century  Hungary  was  occupied  by 
the  Finnish  *  tribe  of  Magyars  (p.  193)  ;  until  1301  under  the  reign- 
ing house  of  the  Arpads.  Introduction  of  Christianity  by  the  duke 
Geisa  and  his  son  St.  Stephan,  the  first  king  of  Hungary  (crowned 
1000).  Extensive  immi^^ration  of  Germans.  Ecclesiastical  division 
of  the  country  into  ten  bishoprics  ;  political  division  into  seventy-two 
counties  (Genanschaften),  Formation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy 
(Magnats).  The  Oolden  Bull  extorted  from  King  Andrew  IL  (con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Frederic  11.),  after  his  return  from  a  cru- 
sade (p.  216),  is  the  foundation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Hungarian 
nobility. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Arpads,  Hungary  came  under  the  house 
of  Ai^ou  (1308-1382).  Period  of  greatest  power  under  Iiouis  the 
Great  (1342-1382),  who  in  1370,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Poland 
also. 

Under  Sigismund  of  the  house  of  Lucemburg  (1387-1437),  be- 

1  Vambery,  Ursprung  d.  ifa^ynren,  endeavors  to  prove  the  Turkish  origin 
of  this  people ;  they  were,  at  aU  eveoto,  Turanian.  —  TsAits. 
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ginning  of  the  decline  of  the  kingdom.  Albert  of  Austria  (1438- 
1439),  and  afterwards,  Vladislav  III,  of  Poland,  elected  king ;  the 
latter  fell  at  Varna  (1444)  in  battle  against  the  Turks,  whereupon 
Albert's  minor  son,  Ladidaus  Postumus,  succeeded.  The  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  John  Hunyadiy  defeated  the  Turks  at  Bdorade  (1456). 
After  his  death  and  that  of  Ladislaus,  Hunyadi*s  son,  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  became  kmg  (1458-1490).  After  his  brilliant  reign  Hungary 
was  united  with  Bohemia  under  Ladislaus  IL,  of  the  house  of  Jagello, 
and  the  succession  was  secured  to  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Aus- 
tria. (^Seep.  SOU.) 

Turks,  Mongols,  and  tho  Eastern  Xhnplre.  (Seep.  240,) 

Supremacy  of  the  Osman  {Ottoman)  Turks,  Turcoman  nomads, 
founded  in  Asia  Minor  by  Osman  /.,  about  1300.  His  succesaon, 
Urchan,  Murad  /.,  and  Bajazet  /.,  extended  Turkish  power  durine  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  confines  of  Europe  (Adrianople,  residence 
of  the  sovereigns  in  1365). 

The  development  of  the  Osmanic  power  was  temporarily  checked 
by  the  Mongols  under  Timor  Lenk  (1.  e.  the  Lame),  commonly  called 
Tamerlane  or  Timor  the  Tatar,  Bajazet  being  defeated  and  cap- 
tured in  1402  at  Angara,  One  of  Bajazet's  successors,  Muhammed  IL, 
destroved  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  had  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
PcUacioffi  since  1261,  by  the 

1453.    Conquest  of  Constantinople. 

Flight  of  Grecian  scholars  to  Italy,  where  they  taoght  in 
the  nniversities,  and  gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  study  of  Grecian 
literature.  {Seep.SSS.) 

China.  (Seep.  f^S.) 

In  1403  the  rebellious  prince,  Yen,  succeeded  to  the  throne  under 
the  name  7ong-lo  (140^1425),  and  proved  an  efficient  ruler,  cany- 
ing  his  arras  into  Tatary,  and  annesmg  Cochtn-Chvna  and  Tonquin 
to  China.  Under  Seoen-tih  (1426-1436)  Cochin^Chvna  revolted. 
Chingtung  (1436-1465)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Tatars  in  1450, 
and  remained  a  prisoner  until  released  bv  a  Chinese  victory  in  1457. 
The  quiet  reigns  of  Ching-hwa  (1465-1488)  and  Hung-ofae  (148fr- 
1506)  were  unmarked  by  important  events.  (Seep.  S5J^) 

Japan.  (See  p.  2iS.) 

Under  the  domination  of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns  (1336-1573), 
whose  founder,  Ashikaga-Taka-Uji,  set  up  a  rival  emperor,  Japan 
was  under  two  dynasties, — the  souOiem  (le^timate)  at  Yoshino,  the 
northern  (usurpers)  at  Kioto;  the  true  sovereigns,  meantime,  were  the 
Shoguns  at  Kioto,  The  period  is  a  dark  one,  filled  with  constant  wars 
between  the  dynasties,  and  civil  wars  in  Kioto. 

It  is  curious  to  redect  that  in  the  midst  of  these  wretched  wan 
Colombus  wRji  sending  messengfers  into  the  interior  of  Cvba  charged 
with  letters  to  the  sovereign  of  Japan,  whereby  he  hoped  to  open 
communication  for  Spain  with  a  monarch  whose  power  was  as  limit* 
less  as  his  wealth.  (See  p.  S55,) 
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FIRST  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WEST 

PHALIA  (1492-1648). 

§  1.    INVENTIONS,  DISCOVERIES,  AND  COLONIES. 

Three  inventions,  whose  discovery  belongs  to  the  Middle  Age,  bnt 
which  came  into  more  common  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  modem 
period,  have  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  total  change  in 
society  which  followed.  1.  The  magnetio  needle,  probably  early 
discovered  by  the  Chinese,  applied  in  navigation  (compass)  in  the 
east  in  the  thirteenth  century;  in  the  west  at  the  beeinning  of  the 
fourteenth  (by  Flavio  Gioja  ?).  This  invention  materially  i&vanced 
the  disooveries  of  the  new  era.  2.  Gunpowder,  probably  introduced 
into  Europe  from  Asia  (China,  India,  Arabia).  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion whose  truth  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  invented  by  the  monk, 
JierthM  Scktoarz^  at  Freiburg  in  the  Bre]sgau,*1354  (?).  It  was  first 
used  in  Europe  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  new 
class  of  weapons  thus  introduced  were  at  first  in  the  highest  degree 
imperfect,  and  of  but  little  value  ;  but  their  improvement  gradually 
brought  about  a  complete  revolution  in  military  science  and  art,  and 
thereby  led  to  the  destruction  of  chivalry.  Standing  armies  took  the 
place  of  the  feudal  levies,  and  aided  the  princes  to  triumph  over  the 
lower  order  of  feudal  nobility.  3.  Printing  (p.  253),  which  was  more 
widely  spread  after  the  conquest  of  Mainz  (1462),  had  scattered  the 
assistants  of  Fust  to  various  lands.  This  invention  would,  however, 
have  very  largely  failed  of  its  efi^ect,  but  for  the  improvement  made 
at  about  the  same  time  in  the  manufacture  of  Paper. 

1492.    Disoovery  of  America  by  Coliunbus  (Colon). 

For  details  and  the  further  course  of  discovery  see  page 

282,  etc. 
1498.    Ocean  route  to  the  East  Indies  discovered  by 

Vasoo  da  Gama. 

After  the  Canary  Islands,  Madeira^  and  the  Azores  had  been  discov- 
ered by  daring  sailors  (especially  Italians)  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  had  since  been  partially  forgotten,  the  Portu- 
guese at  the  instance  of  the  Infant,  Henry  the  Navigator-  (p.  276),  be- 
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gan  in  1415  to  push  southwaid  along  the  coast  of  Africa  in  oirder  to 
find  the  way  to  India.  The  death  of  Henry  (1460)  interrupted  the  prog^ 
ress  of  discovery  for  a  considerable  time,  but  in  1486  Bartholomasus 
Diaz  reached  Cabo  tormentoso,  called  by  John  II.,  Cabo  da  buena 
esperanza  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  and  in  1498  Vasco  da  Grama  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Mcdabar  (Calicut,  p.  353).  (Afar^  Behaim  of  Nip- 
remberg,  author  of  the  celebrated  globe  still  preserved  in  that  city, 
which  shows  the  state  of  geog^phical  knowledge  just  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  (1492),  was  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Portu- 

llie  Eastern  trade  (in  silk,  cotton,  pearls,  spices  and  other  luxuries}, 
had  been  carried  on  partly  by  land  through  central  Asia,  and  partly 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  across  Arabia  and 
through  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  conquests  of  Islam,  and  especially  the 
capture  of  Constantinople,  had  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  prof- 
itable routes,  so  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  route  became  of  great 
importance,  especially  to  the  maritime  nations  of  western  Europe  who 
had  been  excluded  from  trade  with  the  East,  wherein  the  merchant 
republics  of  Italy,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Venice,  had  grown  rich  and  powerf uL 
The  Portuguese  ajttempted  the  eastern  route  around  Africa.  Columbus 
found  at  the  court  of  Spain  patrons  willing  to  try  the  expeiiment  of 
a  toestem  route,  at  once  (according  to  the  data  with  whicn  he  reck- 
oned) shorter  and  simpler. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  tiie  pros- 
perity of  Alexandria  and  the  gpreat  cities  of  Italy,  and  secui^  a 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade  to  Portugal  for  one  hundred  years, 
after  which  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  and  English. 

The  failure  of  Columbus  had  a  still  greater  importance  in  history, 
disclosing  a  new  world,  where  immigrants  from  the  old  should  develop 
new  political  constitutions  and  new  social  conditions. 

The  Portuguese  power  in  the  East  Indies  was  founded  by  the  vice- 
roy Almeida  (1504-1509),  and  especially  by  Albuquerque  (1509-}.515  ; 
see  p.  353). 

1519-1522.    First  voyage  axound  the  world  under  Per- 
dinand  Magalh&es  (Magellan), 

a  Portuguese  who  had  entered  the  Spanish  service.  Passage  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Magalhaeswas  killed  in  1521 
on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

$2.    AMERICA 

It  is  probable  that  as  early  as  1000  the  Northmen,  who  had  ooeu- 
pied  lodand  since  874  and  had  thence  made  settlements  in  Greenland 
(985),  had  not  only  discovered  but  had  tried  to  colonize  the  conti- 
nent of  America  (Vinland).* 

1  More  than  a  dozen  claims  to  the  discoverv  or  attempts  at  the  discovery  of 
America  before  Columbus  have  been  preferreci  by  various  nationalities,  a  brief 
list  of  which  is  here  appended :  1.  Bt  Brandan  (565)  and  St.  Macdovius 
fMalo)  in  the  sixth  century.  2.  Seven  Spanish  bishops  (714  or  784) ;  UU 
and  of  Seven  Cities,  also  called  Antillia,  a  name  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
AnUIles.    3.  Buddhist  priests  from  China  (458),  followed  by  Hoti-Skim  (489^ 
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966.  BJami  HerftUfson  saw  the  coast  of  Vinland,  but  did  not  land. 

1001.  Leff  Ertkson  discovered  HdLuland^  MarHand^  Vinlandf  where 
he  built  some  booths. 

1002.  ThoruxUd  Erikson  coasted  along  Kjalame$  and  died  at  JTros- 

1007-1009.    Thorfirin  Karlsefne,  under  whom  a  colony  was  established 
which  remained  several  years  in  Vinland.    Birth  of  the  child 
Snom, 
1011.   Helge  and  Fmnborge  with  Freydis,  wife  of  Thorwald.     The 
tragical  ending  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  discouraged 
colonization  ;  yet  traces  of  intercourse  are  observable  for  a 
long  time,  (1121,  Bishop  Erik  of  Greenland  ;  1266,  voyage  of 
clergymen  of  Greenland  to  the  Arctic  regions ;  1255,  Ademard 
and  Thorwald  Helgason ;  1347,  voyage  of  seventeen  men  from 
Greenland). 
The  identification  of  the  places  visited  and  named  by  the  Northmen 
IB  attended  with  great,  perhaps  insurmountable  difficulties.    The 
detailed  exposition  of  Rafh  (Helluland  ss  Newfoundland  or  Labra- 
dor ;  MarUand  s*  Nova  Scotia ;  Vinland  «»  Mt.  Hope  Bay  ;  Kjal- 
amess  -^  Cape  Cod  ;  Krossanness  »b  Boston  Harbor)  is  hardly  to  be 
accepted  ;  some  writers  place  the  southern  limit  of  discovery  at  the 
southern  point  of  Newfoundland.^ 

Wherever  they  were  made,  the  settiements  of  the  Northmen  in 
America  were  not  lasting,  and  the  remembrance  of  them  had  almost 
paased  away  by  the  fourteenth  century.    Although  Columbus  had 

discovered  FoU'tang.  (See  Iieland,  Fovh$ana^  for  arguments  in  favor  of  this 
dificoverv.)  4.  Basques;  Juan  de  VEstraide  (about  1000).  5.  Northmen 
(986).  (S.  Ari  Harson,  from  Limerick  in  Ireland  (982)  discovered  Huitramann 
land  (White  Han's  Land)  or  Irland  it  Mikla  (Great  Ireland).  South  Oan>lina  ? 
Florida?  He  was  succeeded  by  Biami  Atbrandton  (999),  and  Gudltif  Gud- 
langton  (1039).  7.  Arabians;  Almagkruint  (in  the  eleventh  centurv).  8. 
Madooap  Owynedd,  a  Welsh  prince  (1170).  9.  Vadlno  and  Guido  Vi- 
-valda  (1281),  Theodoro  Doria  and  Ugolino  Vivalda  (1392),  Venetians.  10. 
Kicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  (138(^90).  This  **  discovery  **  involves  an  older 
•ne  made  by  a  fisherman  of  ''  Frislanda  *'  about  1360.  11.  Oortereal,  1403. 
12.  Sskolny,  a  Polish  pilot  (1476).  13.  Alonao  Sanohea  de  Helva  (1484). 
the  pilot  who  as  some  claim  died  in  the  house  of  Columbus,  leaving  his  jouniai 
in  the  latter's  hands.  14.  Martin  Behaim  (1484).  15.  Cousin  and  Pinion 
from  Dieppe  (1487). 

This  discovery  of  America  has  been  assigned  to  still  other  races  by  disputants 
over  the  own  of  the  American  Indians,  among  which  may  be  mentioned : 
Egyptians,  Tgriana,  FktBnidana,  Canaanites,  Norwtman$,  Chinese,  Jberians, 
Scythians,  Tatars,  Jtvos  (the  Lost  Tribes),  Romans,  Jfalays;  there  in  also  the 
theory  of  settlement  b^  the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  and  of  a  new  creation.  It 
is  pleasant,  from  a  patnotic  standpoint,  to  state  that  it  has  been  recently  asserted 
that  Europe  was  onginally  populated  irom  America. 

1  Three  "relics*'  of  the  xforthmen  have  l)een  famous  in  their  time.  1.  The 
Writing  Rock  on  the  Taunton  River  near  Di^^hton,  Mass.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  inscription  was  in  runes,  and  it  has  been  interpreted  by  northern  scholars  to 
contain  an  account  of  the  vova^^e  of  Thorfinn,  but  it  seems  at  present  that 
Washingtoa's  opinion  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  picture  writing  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted ae  correct.  2.  The  Old  Stone  Mill  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  northern 
origin  of  this  structure  can  hardlv  be  maintained  agaiiifit  the  more  probable 
theory  of  its  construction  by  Gov.  Benedict  Arnold  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  3.  The'"  Skeleton  in  Armor/'  discovered  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  oentury  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  is  now  admitted  to  have  been  that  of 
an  Indian. 
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visited  loehtnd  in  1477,  it  is  not  probable  tbat  he  had  heard  of  them  ; 
it  is  evident,  from  his  own  writings,  that  he  had  no  suspicions  of  the 
existence  of  a  continent  southwest  of  Iceland.^ 

Ghriatoforb  Colombo  (he  called  himself  and  signed  himself^ 
after  he  became  a  Spaniard,  regularly  Cristobal  Colony,  bom 
(1435  ?,  1446  ?)  at  GenoUf  of  plebeian  origin,  a  sailor  from  his  earli- 
est youth,  wished  to  try  a  western  route  by  sea  to  India  (bj  which 
aame  in  lus  day,  the  whole  East  was  meant),  and  especially  to  Zipangu^ 
(Ji^Min)  the  magic  island,  which  the  Venetian  Marco  Polo  (travels 
1271-1295)  had  described  in  the  book  Mirabiiia  Mundu  Starting 
from  the  erroneous  calculations  of  Ptolemy  and  Marinus  concerning 
the  size  of  the  earth  and  the  length  of  the  habitable  region  (the  Eas- 
tern Continent),  Columbus  made  the  circumference  of  the  earth  too 
short  by  a  sixth,  thus  locating  Zipangu  in  about  the  position  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  His  pliuis  having  been  rejected  by  Portugal 
rafter  the  failure  of  an  expedition  secretly  despatched  westward  to 
aiscover  land),  Columbus  in  1486  ae^^ted  the  service  of  the  crown 
of  Castile  (Isabella).  Delayed  in  the  ez^ution  of  his  project  by  the 
Arabian  war  and  the  lack  of  money  at  the  court,  he  was  about  to 
offer  his  services  at  the  court  of  France  or  England,  when  the  ea^, 
ture  of  Grenada  promised  the  necessary  means  for  the  expedition.' 
Contract  with  Columbus,  who  received  nobility,  the  hereditary  dignity 
of  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  one  tenth  of  the  income  from  the  newly 
discovered  lands. 

1492,  Aufi^.  3-1493,  March  16.  FizBt  Voyage.  Departure  from 
P<do8  with  three  small  vessels  on  the  3d  of  August,  from  the 
Canaries  on  Sept.  6.  On  Oct.  12,  landing  on  Cfuanahanij* 
one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  Discovery  of  Cuba  (called  by 
Columbus  Juanna)  and  Hayti  (Espafiola,  St.  Domineo).  Ship- 
wreck off  Hayti,  foundation  of  the  first  colony  (Navidad)  on 
that  island. 

1493,  May  3.  Bull  of  Alexander  YI.  establishing  the  line  of  parti- 

tion, which  divided  that  part  of  the  world  not  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  between  Spain  and  Portugal  bv  a  meridian 
line  one  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  All  W.  of  that 
line  to  fall  to  Spain,  all  E.  of  it,  to  Portugal.  This  compromise 
between  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards  based  on  the  discoveries 
of  Columbus,  and  those  of  the  Portuguese  based  on  their  dis- 
coveries in  the  Atlantic,  was  afterwards  revised  so  that  the  line 
was  extended  270  leagues  further  west  (1494). 

1493,  Sept  2&>1496,  June  11.    Beoond  voyage  of  Colmnbna  from 
Cadiz,  with  seventeen  vessels  and  1500  persons. 
Discovery  of  the  Lesser  Antilles  (inhabited  by  CaribSf  which  Colnm- 

1  See  Fescbel :  Gesck.  d.  Zeitaltert  d.  Entdtchungtnj  2d  ed.,  p.  84 
s  That  Columbus  laid  bis  plans  before  Gtnoa  is  unhistorical  (Pa«che],  9d 
ed.  p.  120). 

>  The  chief  claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  landincr  place  of 
Columbus  are  Cat  Idand^  Turh*»  Itland^  Watling's  Island^  Samana.  The  latter 
claim  was  first  advanced,  and  ablv  advocated  by  Oapt.  O.  V.  Fox  in  his 
*'  Attempt  to  solve  the  Problem  of  the  First  Landing  Place  of  Columbus  in  (h« 
New  World.' »    Wash- 1882.    (U.  S.  Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey.) 
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bos  misaiidentood,  Canibs,  whenoe  Carmibals)  and  the  island  of  Jam- 
aica.  Voyage  along  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  western  end.  Foundation  of  IsabeUa  in  Hayti  (Dec. 
1493),  of  San  JDominffo  on  the  same  isknd  by  Bartholomew  Columbus. 
1497,  May-Aug.  Voyage  of  John  and  Babaatian  Cabot  from 
Bristol  with  two  vessels.  Discovery  of  land  (Prima  Vista^ 
Cape  Breton  Isknd  (?),  Newfoundland  (?)  June  24,  1497  (not 
1494).  lliey  explored  the  coast  N.  to  67^^  N.  and  S.  for  an  uncer- 
tain distance,  probably  not  so  far  as  Floriaay  as  has  been  claimed. 

1497.  Firat  (alleged)  voyage  of  Amerigo  Veapucoi.  Discoverv 
of  the  continent  of  South  America.  This  voyage  is  doubtful, 
though  many  give  it  credence. 

1498,  May-July  (?).    Voyage  of  Sebaatiaii  Cabot ;  doubtful  re- 

sults (680  N.  to  SS*'  N.  ?). 

1498,  May  30-1500,  Nov.  25.    Third  voyage  df  Colnmbns.    Dis* 

covery  of  Trinidad  (July  31),  the  continent  of  South  America 
TAug.  1)  ;  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  Exploration  of  the 
(pearl)  coast  as  far  as  Margarita  Island.  Return  of  Columbus  to  His- 
paniola.  Dangerous  revolt  of  Roldan^  with  whom  the  admiral  was 
obliged  to  condude  a  treaty.  Columbus,  who  was  disliked  by  the  set- 
tlers on  account  of  !us  foreign  birth,  and  his  avarice,  —  a  vice  from 
which  he  cannot  be  absolved,^ —  was  accused  at  court.  BobadUUit  sent 
out  as  judge  with  especial  powers,  sent  Columbus  and  his  brother  in 
chains  to  Spain  (1500).  Columbus  was  at  once  released  upon  his  arri- 
val and  treated  with  distinction  ;  he  retained  the  dignity  of  admiral, 
but  as  viceroy  was  superseded  by  Ovando, 

1499,  May-1500,  June.    Voyage  of  Alonxo  de  Hojeda  and  Ame- 

rigo Vespucci. 

Discovery  of  Surinam,  Paria,  Venezuela,  and  the  coast  of  South 
America  from  3^  N.  {Brazil?)  to  Cape  Vela,    This  is  often 
called  the  aeoond  voyage  of  Veapucoi,  but  tlfe  firat  voyage, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  1497,  when  he  reached  tiie 
continent  of  South  America,  is  doubtful. 
Vespnooi  was  a  learned  Florentine  (1451-1512)  who  participated 
in  two  Portuguese  voyages  to  South  America,  entered  the  service  of 
Castile  in  1505,  and  mled  the  position  of  Royal  Pilot  from  1508  until 
his  death,  a  post  in  which  he  rendered  important  services  to  science, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  maps.     The  new  world  was  called 
after  him,  not  by  him,  America,    l^e  originator  of  this  name  was 
Martin  WaltzemHUer  (Hylacomylus)  from  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau, 
professor  at  St.  Die  in  Ix>rraine(1507).    The  name  of  America  spread 
at  first  only  in  Grennany  and  Switzerland,  and  did  not  come  into  gen- 
eral use  until  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century.^ 

1  Pesobel,  9d  ed.,  p.  273. 

*  Humboldt,  ICxamen  critique  de  Vh%$toire  et  de  la  giographie  du  nouveau 
coniintut ;  Pesohel,  Oesch,  d,  Ztitalttr  d.  Entdeckungen,  cap.  XIII.,  Abhand- 
lunqen  tur  Erd-und  VdlkerkundCf  1877.  Two  attemptn  have  been  recently 
made  to  derive  America  from  a  native  word  :  Jules  Maroou,  in  the  Atlantte 
Monthly  (1875,  March),  and  T.  H.  lismbert,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Gct^raphical  See.  for  1883,  p.  45.  According  to  the  former,  America  is  a  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Indian  name  of  a  range  of  mountains  in  Nicaraf^ua;  the  latter 
derives  it  from  a  native  name  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  in  Peru.  The  first 
dated  map  to  bear  the  name  "  America  "  was  that  in  the  edition  of  8oHnu$  of 
1520  by  Aoianus. 
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1499,  Dec.-1500,  Sept.    Voyage  of  Vinoent  Tafies  Flnxon  from 

Palos. 

Discoveij  of  CapeS*  Augustm  (Feb.  28),  of  the  Amazon,  Pas- 
sage of  the  equator.  This  voyage  traced  the  South  American 
coast  to  8o  2(/  S. 

1500,  April.    Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  bound  for  the  East  Indies,  was 

accidentally(?)  carried  westward  until  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  in  about  10°  S.  He  called  the  country  Terra  Sanctas 
CruciSf  and  took  possession  of  it  for  PortugaL 

1500.  Gkuspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  Newfoundland 

(Concejption  Bay),  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Lawrencey  and  the 
ooast  of  Labrador. 

1501.  Cortereal  sailed  again  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  passage  to 
the  East  Indies,  a  hope  which  inspired  the  continuous  efforts  of 
nearly  all  the  early  explorers.    lie  was  lost  upon  the  yoyageu 

1501.  Second  vqyaee  of  Vespuoci  under  a  Portuguese  commander. 

1502,  May  ll-150l,  Nov.  7.    Fourth  (and  last)  voyage  of  Co- 

lumbus. Discovery  of  the  Bay  o/HonduraSy  Veraguay  Porto 
BeUo.  Shipwreck  at  Jamaica. 
Columbus  died  m  Valladolid  (1506)  without  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  continent,  and  in  the  firm  belief  that  his  discoveries 
were  parts  of  Asia.  His  son,  Don  Diego  Columbus,  viceroy  and  admi- 
ral. A  grandson  and  great  grandson  oi  the  discoverer  retained  the 
hereditary  title  of  admiral. 

De  Bastidas  traced  in  1500-1502  the  coast  of  Panama  to  Pt. 
Manzanilla.  Hojeda  (1502),  Vespucci  (3d  voyage,  1503),  Juan  de  la 
Cosa  (1505),  etc.,  examined  more  mimitely  the  coasts  already  dis- 
covered, while  in  the  Spanish  possessions  the  work  of  settlement  and 
conquest  was  being  pushed  forward.  Cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  West  Indies,  whose  race  disappeared  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity. It  is  proVable  that  more  was  leamea  of  the  coasU  of  both  Amer- 
icas in  this  period  than  has  been  divulged  ;  the  rivalry  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  leading  to  a  careful  secrecy  regarding  all  discoveries.  The 
exact  nistorical  value  of  the  D*Este  map,  just  made  public  by  M.Har- 
risse,  cannot  be  known  as  yet,  but  seems  to  have  clearly  established 
the  fact  that  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Florida  to  beyond  Cape 
Cod  was  well  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  1502. 
1504.  French  fishermen  at  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
1506.  Jean  Denys  of  Honfleur,  and  Camart  of  Rouen,  examined  (and 

sketched)  the  GtUjofSt,  Lawrence. 
1506.  Juan  Diaz  de  SoUs  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon  discovered  Fuca- 

tan.    In  1508  they  coasted  South  America  to  40^  S. 
1508.  Circumnavigation  of  Cuba,  by  Ocampo.    Aubert  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Importation  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  tiie  West  Indies,  where  they  were  employed  in  the  mines. 

1511.  Conquest  of  Cuba  by  Diego  Velasquez. 

1512.  Discovery  of  Floiida  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  governor 
(since  1510)  of  Porto  Rico. 

1513.  Discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  Vasoo  Nunez  de  Bal-* 
boa,  who  crossed  the  bthmus  from  Antigua  on  the  Gulf  of  Ura* 
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ba    (Keats'  sonnet).      Balboa  was  pat  to  death  in  1514  by 

DavUa,  governor  of  Darien,  Carthagena,  and  Uraba  (Castila 

del  Oro). 
1515.  Voyage  of  Juan  Diax  de  Soils  in  search  of  a  passage  to 

the  East  Indies.    Discovery  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  on  the 

banks  of  which  river  Solis  was  kiUed  by  the  natives. 
1517.  Alleged  voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  this  voyage  was  made,  or  if  made, 

what  part  of  America  was  reached. 
Bartholame  de  Las  Casas  (1474:-1566)  went  to  the  Indies  in  1502 
with  Columbus,  bishop  of  Chiapa    (in  Mexico),  advocate  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Indians. 

1517.  Fnmcis  Hernandez  Cordova  rediscovered  Tacatan  (Cape  Ca- 
toche)  ;  advanced  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  (IdayasX 
who  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Aztec  empire  in 
Mexico. 

1518.  Juan  de  Grijalva  coasted  from  Yucatan  to  PanucOy  and  brought 

back  tidings  of  the  Meadoan  empire  of  Montezuma. 
Name  of  "New  Spain''  given  to  the  region  which  he  ex- 
plored. 

1519.  Alvarez  Pineda^  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  Garay, 
coasted  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  river  of  Panuco, 

1619-1521-  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando  Cortez 
(1485-1547), 

whom  Vdasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  small  force  of  600  foot,  sixteen  cavalry,  thirteen 
cross-bowmen,  fourteen  cannon,  but  immediately  removed.  Cortez 
sailed  against  the  will  of  the  governor.  Caoture  of  Tabasco  (March). 
Landing  at  St,  Juan  de  Uloa  (April  21^.  Negotiations  with  Monte- 
zumoy  who  ordered  the  invaaers  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Cortez, 
elected  general  by  the  troops,  dispatched  one  ship  to  carry  a  report 
to  king  Charles  of  Spain,  and  beached  (not  burned)  the  rest.  Foun- 
dation of  VUla  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  In  alliance  with  the  Tlascalans 
Cortez  marched  upon  Mexico,  the  capital  of  MonlezumQ  (Montecuh- 
cuma),  who  admitted  him  to  the  city  (Nov.  8).  Daring  seizure  of  the 
king  m  his  own  house.  Cortez  was  obliged  to  march  asainst  Narvaez 
whom  Velasquez  had  sent  to  chastise  him.  He  defeated  Narvaez,  and 
Btrenethening  his  army  with  the  soldiers  of  his  opponent,  returned 
to  Mexico  (1520,  June).  Revolt  of  the  Mexicans,  storm  of  the 
temple,  deatli  of  Montezuma  of  wounds  inflicted  by  his  subjects,  who 
were  indignant  at  his  submission  to  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards, 
leaving  the  city  (July  1),  were  furiously  attacked  on  one  of  the 
causeways  through  the  lake  and  suffered  terrible  loss  (Noche  triste). 
Reinforced,  Cortez  defeated  the  Mexicans  in  a  pitched  battle  near 
Otompan  (July  8).  Occupation  of  Tescuco  (Dec.  31^.  Conquest 
of  Iztapalapan  (1521).  After  having  built  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels 
which  were  transported  by  land  and  launched  in  the  lake  of  Mexico, 
Cortez  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  After  a  long  investment,  accom- 
panied with  an  almost  daily  storm  (May-Aug.  13,  1521)  the  city 
was  taken.    Capture  of  the  king  Guatemoztn,  who  was  tortured  and 
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finally  executed.  Submission  of  the  country.  Cortex,  at  first  gov- 
ernor of  New  Spain  with  unlimited  power,  was  afterwards  restricted 
to  the  chief  conmiand  of  the  military  forces.  Prosecuting  the  search 
for  a  western  passage  he  discovered  California  (1526).  Cortez  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  15i0,  and  died  at  Seville  in  1547. 
1520.  Nov.  7-Nov.  28.    Passage  of  the  Straits  of   Sffagellan  by 

MagalhAes,  see  p.  280. 
1520.  Voyage  undertaken  for  slaves  at  the  suggestion  of  Lucas 
Vasquez    (TAyUon,  exploration  of    the  east  coast  of    North 
America  to  32o  or  34o  N.     Cabo  de  Sta  Helena,  ''CMcora," 
1522.  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas. 

1524.  Alleged  voyage  of  GMovanni  de  Vezraxsano  in  the  service 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  letter  of  Verrazzano  which  gives 
the  only  existing  account  of  the  vovage  ascribes  to  the  writer 
the  discovery  of  the  east  coast  of  North  Ameriea  from  34^ 
(39^)  N.  to  50^^  N.  It  has  been  thought  that  many  pUces 
mentioned  can  be  identified.  The  truth  of  the  whole  story  has 
been  disputed,  but  present  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  its 
acceptance  (?). 

1524.  Greographical  congress  of  Badajos,  to  settle  the  boundary  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  eastern  hemispherei  which 
should  correspond  to  the  line  of  Alexander  VI.  in  the  western  ; 
after  a  stormy  session  the  council  separated  without  reaching 
an  agreement. 

1525-1527.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  Peru  by  Francisco  Pixarro 

J  1478  (7)-1541),  as  a  preliminary  to  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
om,  of  which  he  had  heard  on  Balboa's  expedition  (p.  284), 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  by  Pizarro,  Diego  de 
Almaffro,  and  Hernando  de  Luque,  Repulse  of  Pizarro  and 
Almagro. 

1525.  Voyage  of  Estevan  Gomez,  a  Spaniard,  along  the  east  coast  of 

North  America,  34o  N.  to  44*'  N. 

1526.  Voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot  in  the  service  of  Spain.     Ex- 

ploration of  the  Riodela  Plata,  ParanOf  Paraauay,  Uruguay, 
The  English  had  taken  but  little  part  in  the  discoveries  since 
the  time  of  Cabot,  although  traces  enough  of  intercourse  re- 
main to  show  that  the  New  World  was  not  entirely  neglected. 

1527.  Voyage  of  John  Rut,  who  coasted  north  to  53^  N.  and  returned 
by  way  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  coast  of  Maine 
(Norumbega). 

1528.  Unsuccessnil  expedition  of  PamphUo  de  Narvaez  to  Florida, 
under  a  grant  of  all  the  country  between  Cape  Florida  and 
the  River  of  Palms.  After  visitmg  Apalache  (June  5)  Nar- 
vaez sailed  westward  and  was  lost  in  a  storm  (Nov.).  Of  the 
survivors,  four,  one  of  whom  was  Cahe^  de  Vcuxi,  made  their 
way  by  land  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Mexico  (1536). 

1528,  Settlement  of  Grermans  at  Caro,  between  St.  Martha  and 
Maracapana ;  presented  to  the  family  of  Welser  by  Charles  V. 

1531-1532.   Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro. 

The  undertaking  was  favored  by  a  civil  war  wHch  was  raging 
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at  the  time  in  the  empire  of  the  Incas.    Foondatkon  of  St.  Michael 

on  the  Piuro  in  Penu    Captnre  of  the  Inca,  AtahuaUpOj  before  his 

army  (Nov,  16) ,  who,  after  the  extortion  of  an  immense  ransom,  was 

put  to  death  (1533).    March  of  Alvarado  from  Puerto  Viego  to  Quito, 

Occupation  of  Xtma,  the  capital  of  the  Incas  (1534).    Feuds  between 

the  Si»aniah  leaders.  'Almagro  defeated  (1538)  and  executed  by 

Pizzaro.    The  latter  was  afterwards  killed,  with  his  brother.    The 

Spanish  crown  assumed  the  administration  of  the  country  (1548). 

1534.  First  voyage  of  Jaoques  Cartier,  a  French  sailor,  from  St. 

Malo.    Ibiscovery  of  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland   (May 

10),  Prince  Edward*8  Island,  MiranUchi  Bay,  Anticosti,  coast 

toSQoN. 

1536.  May-1536.  July.    Second  voyage  of  Cartier;    discovery  of 

the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  River  of  St.  Laurence  {HocheUigd), 
as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal.  Information  received  about 
the  great  lakes. 

Foundation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lima.    Unsuccessful  invasion 
of  Chili  by  Almagro. 

1537.  Discovery  of  Lower  California  by  Cortez. 

1538.  The  west  coast  of    South  America  explored  to  40^  S.  by 

Valdioia. 

1539.  May-1543,  Sept.    Expedition  of  Ferdinando  de  Soto,  eover- 
'  nor  of  Cuba,  for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  with  nine  vessels  and 

CYver  900  men.  After  toilsome  marches  in  Florida,  with  no  result  but 
disappointment,  De  Soto  led  his  men  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
where  he  died  (at  the  juncture  of  this  stream  and  the  Giuusoya)  and 
was  buried  in  the  stream.  The  remains  of  the  ein>edition  (311  men) 
reached  Panuco  Sept.  10,  1543.  According  to  Dr.  Kohl,  De  Soto 
reached  30*^  40^  N.  m  Georgia,  and  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Ohio  (38«  N.) 
1539-1540.    Alomo  de  Camargo  coasted  from  the  Straits  of  MageUan 

to  Peru,  completing  the  exploration  of  the  coast  of  South 

America. 

1540.  Expedition  of  Ala/con  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  Indies 
(Straits  of  Anion).  .£itploration  of  the  coast  of  California  to 
36^  N.  Voyage  up  the  Kio  Colorado.  Lower  California,  pre- 
viously held  to  be  an  island,  was  thus  shown  to  be  a  peninsula. 
Early  maps  so  represent  it ;  afterwards  the  conviction  that  it 
was  an  island  spread  anew  and  late  into  the  next  century  the 
best  maps  of  America  contained  this  error. 

1540-1542.  Expedition  of  Francisco  Vasquez  Coronado,  sent  out  by 
the  Spanish  viceroy,  Mendoza,  in  search  of  the  seven  cities  of 
Cibola^  concerning  whose  wealth  the  Spaniards  had  derived 
extravag^t  ideas  from  the  reports  of  the  Indians.  Coronado 
reached  Zuiii  May  11.  Discovery  of  the  Moqui  canon  of  the 
Colorado.  Reports  of  a  city,  Quioira.  Coronado  wintered  at 
Zuili  among  the  Pueblo  Indians.  In  1541  he  marched  north- 
east to  40°  r^.  and  returned  to  Mexico  (bisons). 

1540.  Expedition  of  Cartier  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  five  ships. 
Roberval  (Jean  Francois  de  la  Roche,  lord  of  Roberval),  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Canada  and  Hochelaga  and  all  countrie: 
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north  of  40°  N.  (New  France),  failed  to  take  part  in  this  voyaffe. 
Cartier  founded  the  fortress  of  Charlesburg  and  explored  uie 
St.  Lawrence. 

1541.  Gomalo  Pizarro^  governor  of  Quito,  crossed  the  Andes  and  ex- 
plored the  river  Napa  for  200  leagues  :  his  subordinate,  Fran- 
oisoo  Orellana  saUed  down  the  Napo  to  the  Amaaon,  and 
down  that  river  to  the  sea  (Aug.  6).  Orellana  returned  in 
1543  to  conquer  the  country,  but  died  in  the  search  for  the 
Napo. 

1542.  Roberval  reached  Newfoundland,  where  he  met  Carder^  who^ 
against  the  will  of  the  governor,  returned  to  France.  Rober- 
val built  a  fort  not  far  above  the  island  of  Orleans,  but  the  en- 
terprise was  soon  abandoned. 

Rodriguez  de  CabriUo,  sent  in  search  of  the  passage  to  the  In- 
dies, discovered  Cape  Mendocino  in  42^  N.  on  the  west  of 
North  America,  and  explored  as  far  as  44^  N. 

1545.  Mines  of  Potosi  claimed  for  Spain. 

1547.  Pedro  de  Gusca,  president  of  Peru.  Organization  and  pacifica- 
tion of  the  country. 

1547.  Bishopric  of  Paraguay  established. 

1548.  First  act  of  the  English  Parliament  relating  to  America  (2 
£dw.  VI.  :  regulation  of  the  fisheries  at  Newfoundland). 

1555-1560.  First  attempt  of  the  admiral  de  Coligny  to  found  a 
Protestant  settlement  in  America.  The  chevalier  Nicolaus 
Durand  de  Villegagnon  led  two  ships  to  Brazil,  and  founded  a 
colony  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Greneva  sent  fourteen 
missionaries  to  the  colony.  Villegagnon  now  joined  the  Cath- 
olic church,  and  his  defection  ruined  the  colony  ;  many  set- 
tlers returned  to  France  (1557),  some  of  the  rest  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Portuguese  (1558),  and  in  1560  the  colony  was 
entirely  broken  up  bv  the  Portuguese  government.  Andrd 
Thevety  who  accompamed  Villesagnon,  on  his  return  to  France 
coasted  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America  to  the  Bacalkui$ 
(Newfoundland),  and  on  his  return  described  his  voyage  in  a 
gossipy,  untrustworthy  book. 

1558.    Last  Spanish  expedition  to  Carolana  ;  no  settlement  made. 

1560-1561.  Expedition  of  Pedro  de  Urana  in  search  of  the  empire  of 
the  Ormaguas,  and  of  the  scoundrel  Lope  de  Aguirre  in  search 
of  El  Dorado  in  South  America. 

1562.  Second  attempt  of  admiral  de  Coligny  to  establish  a 
Huguenot  colony  in  America.  Expedition  of  Jean  RibauU, 
Erection  of  Charles  Fort  near  Port  Royal  in  South  Carolina. 
The  settlement  was  soon  abandoned. 

1563.  First  slave  voyage  made  by  the  English  to  America.  John 
Hawkins  with  three  ships  brought  SX)  negroes  to  the  West 
Indies. 

1564.  Third  attempt  of  Coligny  to  establish  a  Huguenot  Colony 

in  America.  Rene  Laudonniere,  sent  to  carry  aid  to  Ribaolt's 
colony,  finding  the  settlers  gone  built  Fort  Carolina  on  the  St 
John* 8  river  in  Florida  (June).  Arrival  of  RibauU  (1565,  Aug. 
28). 
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1565^  Sepfc.  20.    8torm  of  Fort  Carolina  by  the  Spaniards  under 
.    Menendez  de  Aviles ;  massacre  of  the  garrison  ("  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans  '*).    RtbatUty  having 
put  to  sea,  was  wrecked,  captured,  and  slain  with  many  of  his 
company.    Construction  of  three  Spanish  forts  (Castle  of  St. 
Augustiiie). 
1568.  ZSzpedltion  of  Dominique  de  Gtourges  to  avenge  the  mas- 
April,     sacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Carolina.    Capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  forts,  massacre  of  the  garrison  ("  I  do  this 
not  as  to  Spaniards,  nor  as  to  mariners,  but  as  to  traitors,  rob- 
bers and  murderers"). 
1572.  First  voyage  of  Franois  Drake  to  South  America.    Attack 
upon  NofSfre  de  DioSf  Carthaffena,  etc. 

1576,  First  voyage  of  Martin  Frobisher  in  search  of  a  northwest 
June-Aug.    passage.    Discovery  of  Frobisher^s  Strait  and  Meta  In- 
cognita on  the  north  coast  of  North  America  (GO^)*    Supposed 
discovery  of  gold. 

1577,  May-Sept,    ^cond  voyage  of  Frobiaher. 

1578,  May-Sept.    Third  voyage  of  Frobiaher. 

1577,  Dec.  13-1580,  Nov.  3.     V  oyage  of  Francis  Drake  around  the 

world.  Touching  the  west  coast  of  North  America  he  dis- 
covered "  Drake's  Fort,  and  claimed  the  country  between  38^  N.  and 
42^  N.  for  England  under  the  name  of  New  Albion. 

1578.  Unsuccessful  voyage  of  discovery  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  un- 
der a  patent  from  queen  Elizabeth. 

1583.  Second  voyage  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Landing  at  New- 
foundland he  took  formal  possession  of  the  island  for  England 
in  right  of  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  On  the  return  voyage 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  was  lost  in  a  storm. 

1584.  Sir  Walter  Ralei£;h  having  secured  a  transfer  to  himself  of  the 
patent  granted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  his  half-brother,  dis- 
patched Amidas  and  Barlow  to  explore  the  coast  of  North 
America  north  of  the  Spanish  settlements.     They  landed  on 

July  13.  the  island  of  Wocokon  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  queen.  Exploration  of  Roanoke,  On  their  return  the 
explorers  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  country,  which  received 
the  name  of  Virginia. 

1585.  Colony  of  180  persons  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
sent  to  Roanoke  Island  ;  suffering  from  destitution  they  were  re- 
moved in  1586  by  Drake.  Grenville  arriving  with  supplies  immedi- 
ately after  their  deparf ure  left  iifteen  sailors  to  hold  possession  ;  they 
had,  however,  all  <usappeared  before  the  arrival  (1587)  of  117  new 
colonists.  ''  Borough  of  Raleigh  in  Virginia,"  governor,  John  White, 
Virginia  DarCj  first  English  child  bom  in  America.  This  colony 
met  an  unknown  fate.  White  returned  to  Virginia  in  1590,  but  could 
not  find  the  colony.     In  1589  Raleigh  sold  his  patent. 

1586.  First  voyage  of  John  Davis  to  the  north.    Exploration  of 

Davis  Straits  to  66»  4(/.     Discoveiy  of    Gilbert  Sound  and 
Cumberland  Straits. 
19 
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1586.  Naval  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  Sack  of  St,  Domingo  and  Carthagena.  Kescue  of  tlie 
colony  of  Virginia. 

1587.  Third  voyage  of  John'  Davis  (the  second  was  to  Labrador  in 

1586).  He  reached  72^  12'  N.  and  discovered  the  Cumber- 
land Islands,  London  Coast,  Lumley^s  Inlet  (Frobisher's  Strait  ^). 

1592.  Alleged  discovery  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  la  Fuca  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America  in  48^  N.  by  Apostolus  Valerianos,  a 
Greek,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Spain  under  the  name 
of  Juan  de  la  Fuca,  Peschel  (Gesch.  d.  Erdkunde,  I.  273) 
regards  the  story  as  apocryphal. 

1596.  Expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Guiana.  Capture  of 
the  citv  of  St.  James.  Search  for  £1  Dorado.  Voyage  up 
the  Orinoco  for  400  miles. 

1595.  Expedition  of  Drake  and  Hawkins  to  the  West  Indies.  Death 
of  Hawkins.    Drake  died  1596. 

1598.  The  Marquis  de  la  Roche  obtained  from  Henry  IV.  of  France 
a  commission  to  conquer  Canada.  He  left  forty  convicts  on 
the  Isle  of  SaUe,  made  some  explorations  in  Acadia,  and  re- 
turned to  France.  After  his  death  his  patent  was  granted  to 
Ghauvin,  who  made  two  successful  voyages  to  Tadaussac,  and 
left  some  people  there  (1600). 

1602.  Voyage  of  Bartholemew  Gosnold  from  Falmouth.    Taking  due 

westerly  course  he  first  saw  land  in  42^  N.  Discovery  of  a 
cape  which  Gosnold  named  Cape  Cod  (Mav  15).  Discovery 
of  Buzzard's  Bay  (called  Gosnold* s  Hope).  Erection  of  a  fort 
and  storehouse  on  CuUyhunk  (called  by  Gosnold  Elizabeth 
Island,  a  name  now  applied  to  tiie  whole  chain  of  islands  of 
which  this  is  the  most  westerly).  Return  of  the  whole  party 
to  England. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Martin  Pring  from  Bristol  along  the  coast  of  Mame 
from  the  Penobscot  River  to  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts. 

1603.  Voyage  of  Samuel  Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  from  Brouage,  up 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

1604.  Foundation  of  Port  Royal  (die  present  Annapolis) 
in  Nova  Scotia  by  the  French. 

In  1603  Pierre  du  Gast,  Sieur  de  Monts,  obtained  from  Henry 
IV.  of  France  a  grant  of  all  lands  in  North  America  from  40°  N.  to 
46°  N.  (from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Brunswick),  under  the  name  of 
Acadia.  (This  name  was  afterwards  restricj;ed  to  the  present  New 
Brunsunck,  and  the  French  possessions  in  N.  America  were  designated 
generally  as  New  France.)  In  1604  De  Monts  associated  himself 
with  Af.  Poutrincourt  and  sailed  for  America  with  two  vessels. 
Foundation  of  Port  Royal  by  Poutrincourt.  Discovery  of  the 
St.  John  River  by  Champlain,  De  Monts'  pilot.  De  Monts  built  a  fort 
at  St.  Croix,  but  in  the  following  year  joined  Poutrincourt  at  Port 
Royal. 

^  See  Peschelf  Oesch.  d.  Erdkunde^  I.  299,  for  a  discasslon  of  the  erron  of 
the  early  Arctic  navigators. 
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1605.  Voyage  of  Georgn  Weipnouth  (who  had  made  a  trip  to  Labrador  in 

1602)  to  the  coast  of  Maine.  Santa  Fd  in  New  Mexico  founded. 
Over  a  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  America, 
and  thus  far  South  America  and  Central  America  had  alone  been  the 
scene  of  active  and  successful  colonization.  In  North  America,  a 
few  scattered  Spanish  settlements  in  the  south  and  one  French 
colony  in  the  north  were  the  only  representatives  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. The  next  few  years  witnessed  a  mighty  change.  England, 
which  for  all  her  voyages  had  not  a  foot  of  land  m  America,  entered  on 
a  course  of  settlement  and  conquest  which  ultimately  gave  her  the 
fairest  portion  of  the  New  World. 

PiTigllBh,    Dutch,   and    Swedish    Colonies    in    North 

Amerioa  (1606-1638). 

A.    Engliah  Colonies. 

1606.  April  10.    The  patent  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  becoming  void  by 
his  attainder  for  treason,  James  I.  issued  a  patent  dividing 

Virginia  into  two  parts  :  1.  The  First  Colony,  embracing  the 
ooiintry  from  34^  N.  to  38^  N.  with  the  right  to  settle  as  far  as  41<'  N. 
if  they  were  the  first  to  found  their  colony  :  this  southern  colony  was 
granted  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  residing  principally  in  London 
{Richard  Hakluyt),  and  known  as  the  London  Company.  2.  The 
Second  Colony,  embracing  the  country  between  41^  N.  and  45^  N. 
with  the  right  of  settling  as  far  as  38°  N.  if  they  were  the  first  to 
establish  their  colony  ;  this  northern  colony  was  granted  to  gentle- 
men residing  chiefly  in  Bristol,  Plymouthy  etc.,  and  hence  known  as  the 
Plymontfa  Company.  Each  company  was  to  become  owner  of  the 
land  for  fifty  mUes  on  each  side  of  the  first  settlement,  and  one  hun- 
dred miles  inland.  The  nearest  settlements  of  the  two  colonies 
should  be  one  hundred  miles  apart.  The  government  of  each  colony 
was  vested  in  a  council  resident  in  England  and  nominated  by  the 
king ;  the  local  government  was  intrusted  to  a  council  resident 
in  America  also  nominated  by  the  king,  and  to  conform  to  his 
regulations.  Imports  from  England  free  of  duty  for  seven  years  ; 
freedom  of  trade  with  other  nations,  the  duties  for  twenty-seven 
years  to  go  to  the  colonies.  Rieht  of  coinage  and  of  self-defense. 
Establishment  of  a  Council  of  "V^ginia  in  England  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  both  colonies. 

Colony  of  South  Virginia. 

1607f  May  13.  Foundation  of  Jamestown  in  the  southern 
colony  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  colonists  sent  out  under 
Christopher  Newport,  It  included  Bartholomew  Gosnold  and 
John  Smith.  Dissension  in  the  council.  Explorations  by  John 
Smith  who  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  presented  to  the 
chief,  Powhatan,  but  in  the  end  released  (story  of  the  rescue 
of  Smith  by  Pocahonteu,  daughter  of  Powhatan^).    In  1607 

I  This  story  hai«  been  releirated  to  the  realm  of  fable,  on  the  inpaflficient 
Croond  that  uo  meution  of  it  appears  iu  Smith's  first  account  of  his  captivity. 
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Smith  explored  the  Chesapeake.  During  the  first  years  the 
colony  suffered  severely  from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as 
well  as  from  dissensions  and  bad  provision  by  the  company. 
Laborers  were  scarce,  the  colonists  being  either  gentlemen  or 
criminals. 

1609.  Second  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia,  increase  of 
privileges  and  of  members.  Lord  DeUttoare  (Thomas  West) 
appointed  governor  for  life.     Smith  retumea    to   EncHland. 

1610.  The  distress  in  the  colony  was  so  great  ( The  Starving  Time) 
that  it  was  on  the  point  of  abandonment  when  Lord  Delo' 
ware  arrived  with  supplies. 

1611.  Delaware  returning  to  EngUnd,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  was  sent  out 
as  deputy  governor. 

1612.  Third  charter  of  the  company  of  South  Virginia.  Inclusion 
of  the  Bermudas  within  their  possessions. 

1613.  The  French  having  established  the  colony  of  St.  Saviour  at 
Mount  Desert  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  the  governor  of  South 
Virginia  sent  Samuel  Argal  to  dispossess  them.  Argal  de- 
stroyed St.  Saviour  and  razed  Port  lioyal.  On  his  return  he 
received  the  submission  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Hudson's 
River  (?). 

1614.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  deputy  governor  of  South  Virginia. 

1615.  Land,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  of  the  company  by  farmers 
as  tenants-at-will,  was  now  made  private  property  ;  fifty  acres 
being  now  granted  to  every  colomst  and  his  heirs. 

1617.  Samuel  Argal  succeeded  Sir  George  Yeardley  as  deputy  ffover- 
nor  of  South  Virginia  ;  reduced  state  of  the  colony,     in  the 

1618.  following  year  Lord  Delaware  sailed  with  supplies  and  colonists 

for  Virginia,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  Rigorous  government 
of  Argal.  At  this  time  there  were  600  persons  and  300 
cattle  in  the  colouv  ;  the  only  exports  were  tobacco  and  sassa- 
fras, and  the  London  company  was  indebted  £5,000. 

1619.  First  (General  Assembly  in  South  Virginia  convoked 
(June  19)  by  Sir  George  Yeardley,  governor  general,  con- 
sisting of  the  burgesses  of  the  colony,  representing  eleven  *'  bo- 
roughs "  or  plantations.  The  burgesses  sat  with  the  council 
and  governor. 

Introduction  of  negro  slaves  (20)  into  Virginia  by  a  Dutch 
vessel. 

1620.  The  colony,  numbering  1000  persons,  received  an  accession 
of  1200  new  settlers.  Introduction  of  women  who  were  sold 
as  wives  to  the  colonists  for  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  tobacco. 
Free  trade  with  the  colony  established. 

1621.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  governor,  brought  over  a  new  constituHon  for 
the  colony,  whereby  its  government  was  vested  in  a  governor^ 
a  council  of  state,  and  a  aeneral  assembly,  to  which  two  bur- 
gesses were  to  be  chosen  by  every  town,  hundred,  and  planta- 
tion. The  governor  had  the  veto  power,  and  every  enact- 
ment of  the  colonial  legislature  required  the  ratification  of 
the  company  in  England  to  become  binding.  All  ordinances 
of  the  company  were  without  effect  unless  accepted  by  ths 
assembly. 
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1622.  March  22.  Massacre  of  347  colonists  by  the  Indians. 

1624.  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Virginia  appointed 
by  the  crown.  In  spite  of  the  answer  of  the  general  assembly 
wherein  the  ridbts  of  the  people  were  defined,  the  court  of 
king's  bench  in  £ngland,  before  which  the  cause  was  tried,  de- 
cide against  the  company.  The  charter  was  annulled.  The 
company  had  sent  out  more  than  9000  persons  to  the  colony, 
of  whom  not  more  than  2000  now  remained.  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  was  appointed  governor,  with  a  council  of  eleven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  king.  This  plan  of  government  was 
continued  by  Charles  /.,  who  announced  that  the  colony  should 
immediately  depend  upon  the  crown,  which  should  appoint  the 
governor  and  council  and  issue  patents  and  legal  processes. 
Commercial  restrictions. 

1630.  Grant  of  CaroLana  (the  region  south  of  the  Virginia  colony  be- 
tween ai""  N.  and  <5^  N.)  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  being  the  first 
instance  of  a  proprietary  grant  by  the  crown.  No  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  made,  on  which  account  the  grant  was 
subsequently  declared  void,  and  a  part  of  the  territory  granted 
out  under  the  name  of  Carolina,  a  proceeding  which  resulted 
in  much  ill-feeling. 

1632*  Grant  of  Maryland  (the  region  between  the  Fotorruie 
and  41°  N.)  to  Cecil  Caloert,  the  second  lord  Baltimore,  son 
of  Sir  Ceorge  CaivArt,  to  whom  the  grant  was  originally 
made,  but  who  died  before  putting  it  to  use.  The  grant  was 
met  by  a  protest  from  Virginia  which  was  of  no  avail.    In 

1634,  the  first  colony  reached  Maryknd  ;  being  about  two  hundred 
persons.  Gift  of  fifty  acres  of  land  to  each  emigrant  as  pri- 
vate property.  The  Calverts  being  Roman  Catholics,  no  men- 
tion of  religious  establishment  appeared  in  the  charter  beyond 
the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  established  by  English  com- 
mon law. 

The  proprietary,  or  grantee  holding  directly  of  the  crown, 
was  subject  to  no  corporation  or  company,  appointed  the  dep- 
uty governor  and  the  executive  officers,  regelated  the  legisla- 
tion, and  received  the  taxes.  Tlie  /general  assembly  of  the 
colonists  possessed  an  advisory  power,  and  the  right  of  express- 
ing non-approval. 

]636.  Grant  of  New  Albion  (including  New  Jersey)  from  the  vice- 
roy of  Ireland  to  Sir  Edward  Flowden.  This  New  Albion, 
which  was  not  settled,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  tract 
of  like  name  discovered  by  Drake  on  the  western  coast  of 
America  (p.  289). 

The  Plymouth  Company. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  charter  the  company  had  dis- 
patched two  explorers  to  the  region  of  their  grant  (ChaUons,  Hanam)^ 
and  in 

1607,  George  Popham  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  led  120  colonists  to  the 
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northern  colony.    They  built  Fort  Si.  George  on  Parker's  **  Id* 
and"  (peninsula),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River  is 
Maine  (Aug.  11).    The  death  of  George  Popham  and  of  Six 
John  Pophfun  in  England  (1608)  so  disheartened  the  colonists 
that  they  returned  to  England.    No  further  attempts  at  settle^ 
ment  being  made  for  some  time,  the  French  (who  had  also  a 
claim  to  these  regions  (see  1604^  planted  several  colonies  within 
the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 
1614.  Exploration  of  the  coast  of  the  northern  colony  by  Jotan  Smith 
from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod,    On  his  return  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  his  voyage  and  published  a  map  of  the  district  explored, 
to  which  the  name  of  New  England  was  given.    Trouble 
with  the  Indians,  springing  from  the  action  of  Thomas  Hunt, 
who  carried  off  twenty-seven  natives  to  the  West  Indies  for 
slaves,  discouraged  settlement. 
After  the  frustration  of  an  attempt  at  colonization  by  Smith  in 
1615  through  adverse  circumstances,  the  company  itself  made  no  more 
attempts  at  settlements,  and  the  colonies  that  grew  up  in  its  territories 
were  founded  by  companies  or  individuals  under  its  charter  but  in- 
dependent of  its  action.     One  of  the  most  important  settlements,  in- 
deed, was  made  without  any  authority  from  the  company.     In  1620 
the  company  was  reorganized  as  the  Council  at  Plymouth  for  New 
England  with  territory  from  Philadelphia  to  ChcUeur  Bay  (40^  N.  to 
48^  N.  across  tbe  continent). 

1620.  Settlement  of  PlymoutH  in  New  England  by 
English  separatists  from  Holland. 
This  religious  sect,  a  sort  of  left  wing  of  the  larger  body  of 
Puritans,  liad  left  England  in  1607-8  on  account  of  the  intolerance 
with  which  they  were  treated,  and  settled  at  Leyden  in  Holland 
(1609)  to  the  number  of  1000  or  more,  under  their  minister,  John  Rob- 
inson, After  several  attempts  to  secure  a  patent  from  the  London 
company  (South  Yir^ia),  and  a  promise  of  toleration  from  the 
king,  they  succeeded  m  the  former  endeavor  in  1619,  but  not  in  the 
latter.  Procuring  two  ships  (SpeedweUf  Mayflower),  a  part  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  some  others,  set  sail  Aug.  5,  from  Southampton  (hav- 
ing left  Leyden  in  July)  for  the  vicinity  of  Hudson*s  River.  Twice 
driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  the  Pilgrima  (a  name  applied  much 
earlier  to  the  whole  body  in  Holland)  finally  left  Plymouth  in  the 
Mayflower  J  Sept.  6.  On  Nov.  9  they  sighted  Cape  Cod,  but  instead 
of  running  southward  they  were  induced  by  fear  of  shoal  water,  by  the 
late  season,  and  perhaps  oy  the  cunning  of  the  shipmaster,  to  anchor 
at  the  Cape.  On  Nov.  11,  the  company  signed  a  compact  of  govern- 
ment (they  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the  London  Company),  and 
elected  John  Carver  governor.  For  some  weeks  they  explored  the 
coast,  landing  at  various  places.  (Birth  of  Peregrine  While,  the  first 
European  child  born  in  New  England).  Toward  the  close  of  De- 
cember they  fixed  on  the  site  of  Plymouth,  and  landing,  began  the 
erection  of  a  house  and  portioned  out  land  among  the  settlers  (nine- 
teen families,  102  individuals).^ 

^  The  date  is  disputed  ;  that  of  the  landing  of  the  whole  body  can  hardly  bt 
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1621.  Intercoarse  of  the  colonists  (Capt.  Miles  Standish)  with  the  Ii> 
dians  (Samoset,  Maasasoit,  chief  of  the  Indians  in  that  vicin- 
itj).      Upon  the  death  of  Carver,  William  Bradford  was 
elected  goveiiior.    Arrival  of  a  new  patent  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  also  made  ont  in  the  name  of  the  London  merchants, 
with  whom  the  Pilgrims  had  formed  a  parti^ership  before  sail- 
ing.     Over  fifty  of    the   oriofinal  settlers   died   this    year. 
Trouble  with  the  Indians  1621-23. 
Meantime  the  territory  of  the  Plymouth  Company  was  being  par- 
celed out  among  various  adventurers  by  often  conflicting  grants.    In 
1621  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  a  patent  for  the  whole  of  Acci- 
diOf  under  tiie  name  of  Nova  Bcotia,  from  the  crown  of  Scotland 
(oonfirmedf  1625).    The  reeion  from  Salem  River  to  the  Merrimac  was 
granted  to  John  Mason  and  called  Mariana.    In  1622  Sir  Fernando 
Gardes  and  John  Mason  obtained  a  grant  of  all  lands  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Kenn^fec,  which  region  was  called  at  first  Laconia^ 
afterwards,  Maine.    In  1622  settlements  were  made  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Dover  (Cochecho)  and  Portsmouth,     In  1624  a  few  Puri- 
tans from  England  settled  at  Cape  Ann  ;  the  colony  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Naumkeag  (Roger  Conant,  1626).    In  1626  Cliptain  Wdku- 
ton  settled  at  Mount  WoUasUm^  near  Boston. 

1623.  The  Plymouth  Company  sent  out  Francis  West  as  '*  Admiral  of 
New  Enfi^land,"  Robeti  Gorges  as  '' Grovemor-General,"  and 
William  MorreU  as  **  Superintendent  of  Churches  '*  but  nothing 
came  of  this  assertion  of  authority. 

1627.  The  colony  at  Plymouth  succeeded  in  buying  off  the  London 

merchants  in  whose  name  their  charter  had  been  issued. 
Growth  of  the  colony  ;  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch. 

1628.  The  Plymouth  Company  issued  a  grant  of  the  land  between 
.  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  mver,  and  three  miles  north 

of  the  Merrimac,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to 
a  company  which  sent  J<mn  Endicott  as  governor  and  colonists 
who  joined  the  others  at  Naumkeag.  In  1629  the  name  of  the 
colony  was  changed  to  Salem. 

The  colony  at  Plymouth  obtained  a  grant  on  the  Kennebec. 

Suppression  of  the  settlement  at  Wollaston  {**  Merry  Mount ") 
by  Endicott.  Morton,  who  after  Wollaston's  departure  had 
ruled  the  colony  and  sold  firearms  (?)  to  the  Indians,  was 
seized  by  Standish  from  Plymouth  and  sent  to  England. 

1629.  Establishment  of  the  oompany  of  Massachu- 
aetta  Bay  (*<  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

in  New  England  "^  by  a  charter  issued  directly  by  the  crown  to  the 
company,  enlargea  by  new  associates,  which  had  settled  Salem.  The 
company  was  permitted  to  elect  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants  yearly,  and  to  make  laws  not  repugnant  to  those  of 
England.    The  first  governor  of  the  company  was  Matthew  Cradock, 

laeertained ;  the  landing  of  the  fir^t  explorini?  party  seems  to  have  taken  place 
•n  Dec.  11,  O.S.,  or  Dec.  21  (22),  N  S.  (confusion  here  also)  See  Gay,  "  When 
iUl  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  land  at  Vlymoxnh  7^ ^  —  Atlantic  Monthly ,  Novembe:^ 
1881,  p.  612. 
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A  number  of  influential  men  soon  becomin^r  interested  in  tlie  enter- 
prise, the  governing  council  or  court  of  the  company  in  England 
(that  is  to  say,  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England")  consented  that  the  charter  and  government 
should  be  transferred  to  the  colony  (Aug.  29),  under  which  agree- 
ment John  Winthrop  was  chosen  governor,  and  in  1690  sailed 
for  New  England  with  a  large  number  of  settlers,  who  landed  at 
Charlestown,  where  an  offshoot  from  the  Salem  colony  was  already 
established.  Here  a  church  was  founded  and  two  courts  of  assistantp 
held. 

1629.  Mason  and  Gorges  dissolving  their  connection,  a  new  grant  was 
made  to  each.  Mason  receiving  the  territory  between  the 
Merrimac  and  the  PiscataquOj  a  region  afterwards  called  New 
Hampshire.^  Gorges  received  the  region  between  the  Pis^ 
cataqua  and  the  Kennebec,  under  the  name  of  New  SonhersOr- 
ihire, 

1630.  Third  and  last  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  whereby  it  was 
assigned  the  district  between  the  Cohasset  River  and  the  Nar~ 
ragansety  extending  westward  to  the  limits  of  PokenaktU  or 
Soioamset,  ''  The  colonists  were  allowed  to  make  orders,  oi^ 
dinances,  and  constitutions,  for  the  ordering,  disposing,  and 
governing  their  perSbns,  and  distributing  the  lands  within  the 
Emits  of  the  patent." 

1630.  Settlement  of  Boston,  on  the  peninsula  called  Shawmut  by 
the  Indians,  but  Trimountain  by  the  English,  and  then  inhab- 
ited by  an  episcopal  minister,  WiUiavi  Blackstone,  On  Sept. 
7,  the  court  at  Charlestown  changed  the  name  of  Trimountain 
to  Boston.  First  general  court  of  Massachusetts  held  at 
Boston,  Oct.  19.  It  was  enacted  that  the  freemen  should 
elect  the  assistants,  who  were  to  choose  out  of  their  own  num- 
ber the  governor,  but  the  next  court  decreed  that  the  governor, 
deputy  governor,  and  assistants  should  be  elected  directly  by 
the  freemen.  Only  church-members  were  freemen,  so  that  the 
freemen  formed  a  minority  of  the  population.  In  1631  a 
fortified  town  was  begun  on  the  Charles  and  called  Newtown 
(afterwards  Cambridge). 

Ck>lon7  of  Connecticut. 

The  Dutch  (Adrian  Block,  1614)  were  the  first  to  ezj^ore  the 
coast  of  Connecticut  and  the  river  of  that  name,  when  they  built  a 
fort  near  Hartford.  In  1630  the  council  of  Plvmouth  granted  to  the 
earl  of  Warwick  the  land  120  miles  S.  £.  from  the  Narraganset  River, 
and  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  1631  Warwick 
transferred  this  grant  to  the  viscount  Say  and  Seal,  lord  Brook,  and 
others.  In  1633  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Boston  conferred  on 
the  question  of  settling  the  Connecticut  valley  ;  as  the  Massachu- 
setts colony  declined  the  enterprise  a  company  was  sent  out  from 

1  The  "  Deed  from  four  Indian  Mp^more^  to  John  Wheelwriffht  and  otherR, 
1629,"  long  accepted  as  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  New  Hampshire,  ia 
now  generally  accounted  a  forgery.  Holmes,  AntMh^  I.  199,  note  2.  'Win- 
throp, Journal,  od.  by  Savage.    Fogg,  Gauietr  of  N.  H, 
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Plymouth,  which  disregarded  the  prohibition  of  the  Dutch  and  set  up 
a  house  on  the  Connecticut.  The  rival  claims  of  the  Dutch  and 
£nglish  were  discussed  without  effect  by  the  colonies. 

1634.  The  growth  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  preventing 
the  attendance  of  all  freemen  at  the  general  court,  it  was  en- 
acted that  whereas  four  courts  should  be  held  in  a  year,  the 
whole  body  of  freemen  should  be  present  at  that  court  only  in 
which  the  elections  were  held  ;  at  the  other  courts  the  freemen 
in  the  towns  should  send  deputies. 

1635.  Borrender  of  the  Charter  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth 
to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  govern- 
ment and  church. 

1635.  Foundation  of  the  Connecticut  colony  by  emigrants  from>Mas- 
sachusetts  (Windsor,  Wethersfield,  Hartford),  and  by  John 
Winthrop,  son  of  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  who 
built  a  fort  at  Saybrook,  under  commission  from  the  proprie- 
tors. In  1636  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^wtown 
(Cambridge)  migrated  to  Connecticut  and  settled  at  Hart- 
ford. 

1636.  A  code  of  laws  {the  General  Fundamentals)   established  at 

Plymouth. 
1.636.  Foundation  of  Providence  by  Roger  "WiUiama,  who*  had 
been  expelled  from  Salem  in  1634  for  holding  heretical  doc- 
trines subversive  of  church  and  state. 

1637.  War  of  Connecticut  (first  general  court  at  Hartford)  and  Mas^ 
sachusetts  against  the  unruly  tribe  of  Pequots  in  Connecticut. 
Exterminatiou  of  the  Indians  (Capt.  John  Mason). 

1638.  Foundation  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  by  John  Clark 
and  others,  who  left  Massachusetts  on  account  of  religious 
differences.  Purchase  of  the  island  of  Aquedneck  (afterwards 
Isle  of  Rhodes)  from  the  Indians. 

Founclation  of  the  colony  of  New^  Haven  in  Connecticut  under 
Davenport  and  Eaton. 

In  this  year  another  attempt  was  made  by  quo  warranto  pro- 
cess to  rescind  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  failed  of 
success. 

In  consequence  of  a  bequest  of  £779  17s.  2d.  from  John  Har- 
vard, of  Charlestown,  the  public  school  which  the  colony  had 
enacted  in  the  previous  year  should  be  established  at  Newtown 
received  the  name  of  Harvard  College,  while  the  name  of 
the  town  was  changed  to  Cambridge. 

1639.  Windsor,  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  on  the  Connecticut,  united  to 
form  a  separate  government.  The  constitution  (Jan.  14) 
placed  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers  in  the 
general  assembly,  composed  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in 
the  ratio  of  munbers  of  freemen,  meeting  twice  a  year.  All 
could  vote  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  g^rant  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  was  confirmed  to  him  by 
the  crown  under  the  title  of  the  Province  of  Maine. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  in  Plv- 
mouth  colony  met  for  the  first  time  (June  4). 
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1641.  The  Body  of  Liberties,  a  code  of  100  laws  established  by 
the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

1643.  Creation  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  by  the 
alliance  of  Connectlcnt,  New  Haven,  Plymouth  and  BAas- 
saohuaettB  Bay  (May  19)  for  mutual  defense. 

B.  Dutch  Settlements. 

1609.  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  Dutch  servioe,  coasted 
from  Newfoundland  to  the  Chesapeakef  and  entered  Httdson*8 
River.    Trading  voyages  of  the  Dutch  (1610-1613). 

1613.  Establishment  of  a  Dutch  trading  post  T>n  the  island  of  Afoti- 
hattan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson^  or  North  River  (so  called 

'    to  distinguish  it  from  the  South  River ,  or  Delaware).  Alleged 
submission  of  the  Dutch  to  Argal  (p.  292). 

1614.  EstablisLment  of  the  United  New  Netherland  Company 
in  Holland  with  a  grant  in  America  of  territory  from  40°  N. 
to  45°  N.  Fort  built  at  Manhattan^  another,  Fort  Orange,  near 
the  present  Albany  (1615\  Voyage  of  Adrian  Block  through 
Long  Island  sound  (Block  Island). 

1621.  Creation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to  take  the  place 
of  the  New  Netherland  Company  whose  chaiter  had  expired. 

1626.  Peter  Minuit^  having  purchased  Manhattan  Island  for 
twenty-four  dollars,  founded  the  settlement  of  New 
Amsterdam. 

Settlements  were  made  under  the  charter  of  the  company  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  in  New 
York.  Many  of  these  were  foimded  under  an  enactment  of  the  com- 
pany which  gave  the  title  of  patroon  to  any  person  who  should  bring 
over  a  certain  number  of  colonists  under  certain  conditions  ;  the  title 
represented  a  certain  relation  of  suzerainty  between  the  founder  and 
the  colonists. 

The  council  for  New  England  had  opposed  what  it  rejrarded  as  the 
Dutch  invasion  in  1620-21,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the  English 
grew  stronger  after  the  foundation  of  New  Amsterdam  (1627, 1632). 
The  settlement  of  Connecticut  from  New  England  (1632-1638)  was 
opposed  by  the  Dutch  in  vain,  and  the  entire  region  was  wrested 
from  them.  (Protest  of  Kieft,  governor  of  New  Netherlands  against 
the  foundation  of  New  Haven.)  The  Dutch  drove  a  flourishing  trade 
>>rith  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  in  central  New  York,  whom  they 
supplied  with  firearms. 

C,  Swedish  Settlements. 

1638.  Foundation  of  Fort  Christina  on  the  Delaware  by  a  colony  of 
Swedes  and  Finns.  The  colony  was  called  New  Sweden, 
and  was  followed  by  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  considered 
this  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  but  the  disputes  that  followed 
led  to  no  result  until  1655,  when  New  Stoeaen  was  annexed  to 
New  Netherlands. 
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D.  New  France  and  the  Arctic  Region. 

It  mnst  be  remembered  that  France  claimed,  by  right  of  the  dis- 
eoyeries  of  Yerrazano,  the  whole  of  North  America  north  of  Spanish 
Florida  and  Mexico,  although  settlements  had  been  made  only  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  nothing  having  come  of  the 

frojected  settlement  between  Spanish  Florida  and  English  Virginia, 
t  was  with  the  French  in  the  north  that  the  English  settlers  lutd  to 
deal ;  it  was  to  Canada  that  they  applied  the  name  of  New  France,  as 
that  of  Acadia  was  restricted  to  Nova  Scotia.  From  the  north 
the  French  afterwards  made  the  great  discoveries  in  the  west  which 
^ve  them  new  claims  to  the  larger  part  of  America. 

1606.  An  attempted  settlement  on  Cape  Cod  repulsed  by  the  Indians. 

1608.  Foondation  of  Quebec  (July  3)  by  a  colony  sent  oat 
by  De  Mants,  under  Ghcunplain. 

1609.  Champlain^  joining  a  war  party  of  the  Algonquins  against  the 
Iroquois,  duoovered  X«ake  Champlain. 

1610.  Discovery  of  Hadson'a  Bay  by  Henry  Hudson,  who  was 
searching  for  the  northwest  passage,  in  the  service  of  an 
English  company.  On  the  return  the  crew  mutinied  and 
Hudson  was  put  to  sea  in  a  small  boat,  and  not  heard  of 
again. 

1610.  English  colony  sent  to  Newfoundland  46^'  N.  to  52^  N.  (Con- 
ception Bay). 

1612.  Voyage  of  Thomas  Button  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Discovery  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  North  Wales,  ButtorCs 
Bay, 

1613.  Madame  de  GuerchemUe,  having  secured  the  surrender  of  De 

MorUs*  patent,  and  the  issue  of  a  new  patent  from  the  crown 
for  all  New  France  between  Florida  and  the  SL  Lawrence 
(except  Port  Royal),  sent. Saussage  with  two  Jesuits,  who  took 
possession  of  Nova  Scotia  and  founded  a  colony  {St,  Saviour) 
on  Mt.  Desert,  which  was  immediately  broken  up  by  ArgaVs 
expedition  from  Virginia.  All  the  French  settlements  in 
Acadia  were  also  destroyed. 

1615.  Expedition  of  Champlain  to  Lake  Huron. 

}616.  Voyage  of  ByliA  and  Baffin  in  search  of  the  Northwest  Pas- 
sage. Discovery  of  Wolstenholme^s  Sound,  Lancaster  Sounds 
Baffin's  Bay  (78o  N.). 

1621.  Grant  of  Acadia  under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  Sir 
Wmiam  Alexander  by  the  crown  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  at 
settlement  was  unsuccessful  and  the  French  continued  in  pos- 
session. Grant  of  a  part  of  Newfoundland  to  Sir  George  Cal' 
vert  (Lord  Baltimore)  who  resided  there  until  1631. 

1627.  Transfer  of  the  colony  of  Quebec  to  the  company  of  a  hun- 
dred associates  under  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

1629.  Ck>nqnest  of  Quebec  by  Louis  and  Thomas  Kertk,  under  a 
eonunission  from  Charles  I.  for  the  conquest  of  New  France. 
An  attack  of  David  Kertk  in  1628  had  been  repulsed  by 
CnuxmpUdn, 
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1630.  Su  Estienne  of  La  Tour,  a  Hugnenot,  bought  from  Sir  WUliam 
Alexander  his  patent  for  Nora  Scotia,  on  condition  that  the 
colony  should  remain  subject  to  Scotland. 

1631.  Voyages  of  Fox  and  James  in  search  of  a  Northwest  Passace. 

Fox  explored  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  from  65^  SO' to 
55^10^  m  vain,  but  discovered  Fox's  Channel  and  reached  Cape 
Perearine.  James  discovered  Jctmes  Bay,  where  he  passed  a 
terrible  winter. 

1632.  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  between  France  and  England.  Ces- 
sion of  New  France,  Acadta,  and  Canada  to  France. 

1635.  Seizure  of  the  trading  post  established  at  Penobscot  by  the 
Plymouth  colonists  by  tke  French.  Plymouth  sent  a  vessel 
aeainst  the  French,  but  failed  to  recover  the  place.  Death 
of  Champlain. 

1641.  Maisonneuve  appointed  governor  of  Montreal ;  in  1642  he 
brought  over  several  families  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  {See  p.  S67.) 

§  8.    GERMANY  TO  THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR.     THE  REFORMA- 
TION. (See  p.  2SS,) 

1493-1519.   Maximilian  I., 

who  first  took  the  title  of  "  Roman  Emperor  elect." 
1495.  Diet  at  Worms.  Perpetual  publio  peace.  Imperial  Cham- 
ber {Reich8kammergericht\  first  at  Frankfort,  then  at  Speier, 
after  1689  at  Weizlar,  At  the  diet  of  Cologne  (1512),  establishment 
of  ten  circles  for  the  better  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  (Land- 
Jnedenskreise):  Circle  of  :  1.  Austria  ;  2.  Bavaria  ;  3.  Stoabia;  4.  Fran- 
conia ;  5.  the  Upper  Rhine  ^Lorraine,  Hesse,  etc.)^  6.  the  Lower 
Rhine,  or  the  Elsctorates  (Mainz,  Trier,  CologneS\  7.  Burgundy 
ri556,  ceded  to  the  Spanish  line  of  Hapsburg)  ;  o.  Westphalia ;  9. 
JLower  Saxony  (Brunswick,  Liineburg,  Lauenburg,  Holstem^  Meck- 
lenburtr,  etc.;  ;  10.  Upper  Saxony  (Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Pomer- 
ania,  etc.).  In  all  comprising  240  estates  of  the  empire,  ezclusiTe 
of  the  imperial  knights.  Bohemia  and  the  neighboring  states,  Moravia^ 
Silesia,  LuscUia,  with  Prussia  and  StoitzerUind,  which  was  already 
completely  independent,  in  fact,  were  not  included  in  the  circles. 

Establishment  of  the  Aulic  Council,  a  court  more  under  the  control 
of  the  emperor  than  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  to  which  a  large  port 
of  the  work  belonging  to  the  latter  was  frradually  diverted. 

Mft^Tnilinji  was  obliged  to  invest  Louis  XII.  of  France  with  Milan. 
1508.  League  6f  Cftmbray  between  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  Pope 
Julius  II.,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  against  Venice.  Maxi- 
milian took  possession  of  a  part  of  the  territozy  of  the  republic,  but 
besieged  Padua  in  vain  (1509^.  The  Pope  withdrew  from  the 
league,  and  concluded  with  Vemce  and  Ferdinand  the  Holy  League 
(1511)  against  France,  in  which  they  were  finally  (1513)  joined  by 
Maximilian  (p.  319). 

The  following  genealogical  table  shows  the  claim  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  to  Spam,  and  its  division  into  a  Spanish  and  German  line 
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AtaximUian  /., 
emperor,  t  1519< 
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of  Barffiuidy, 


Ferdinand, 


d.  of  Charles 
the  Bold, 
duke  of  Burffundy 
Philip  the  Fair, 
archduke  of  Austria, 
t  1506. 


king  of  Aragon, 
t  1616. 


Isabella, 


queen  of  Castile^ 
^1504. 


=  Joanna  the  Insane, 
queen  of  Aragon  and  Castile^ 
11655. 

GBBMAN. 


Chariesl.  (Y.).  t  1568. 
m.  Isabella  of  Portugal. 


Ferdinand  I..  1 1664. 
m.  Anna  of  Hungary. 


Philip  II.,  kinff  of  Spftin, 


Maximilian  II., 
emperor,  t  1576. 


Mazimiliaii's  aon  Philip  married  Joanna,  daaghter  of  Ferdinand 
(king  of  Aragon  and  Nailes)  and  Isabella  (queen  of  Castile)  whence 
heiress  of  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  American  Colonies,  Philip  him- 
self inherited  from  his  mother,  Mair,  the  heiress  of  Bifrgundy,  the  Bur^ 
Smdian  Lands  j  from  his  father,  MaximUian,  all  the  possessions  of  the 
apsbnrgs  ( Western  Austria  on  the  upper  Rhine,  Austria,  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  Tyrol,  eto^.  All  these  lands  descended  to  Charles,  the  eldest 
son  of  Phibp  and  Joanna,  the  ancestor  of  the  elder,  Spanish,  line  of 
the  Hapsbarg  house.  His  younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  ancestor  of 
the  yoanffer,  German,  line  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  married  Anna, 
sister  of  Louis  II.,  last  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  (whose  wife 
was  Mary,  Ferdinand's  sister).^ 

1517.  Beginning  of  the  Befonnation.    Luther. 

Bffartin  Luther  was  bom  1483  at  Eisleben,  son  of  a  miner, 
became  master  of  arts  and  instructor  1505  ;  monk  in  the  Augustine 
monastery  at  Erfurt;  1507  priest;  1508  professor  at  Wittenberg;  1511 
sent  to  Kome  on  business  connected  with  his  order;  1512  doctor  of 
theology.  On  Oct.  31, 1517,  he  nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  court 
church  at  Wittenberg  his  ninety-five  theses  against  the  misuse  of 
absolution  or  indulgences  (especially  by  the  Dominican  monk  Tetzd). 

1518.  Beginning  of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland  by  Zwlngll  at 
Ztkrich.    Zwiuffli  fell  in  battle  at  Kappel  1531. 

Summoned  to  Augsourg  by  Cardinal  de  Pto  of  Gaeta  {Cajetanus), 
Lather  could  not  he  induced  to  abjure  (1518),  but  appealed  to  the 
Pope.« 

Mediation  of  the  papal  chamberlain  v,  Miltitz,  After  the  discussion 
at  Leipzig  1519  (Bodenstein,  called  Carlstadt,  against  Eck),  the  latter 
seemed  a  papal  bull  against  forty-one  articles  in  Luther's  writings. 

1  These  fortunate  marriages  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  celebrated  in  ths 
ibilowing  couplet : 

Bella  qtront  alii,  tufelix  Avstria,  nubt ! 
QtM  dai  Mart  aitu,  dot  tiln  regna  Venus. 
s  Da  Papa  male  it^ormato  ad  Papam  meliiu  i^fcrmandum. 
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Luther  burnt  (1520)  the  papal  bull  and  the  canon  law  ;  whereupon 
he  was  excommunicated.  In  the  mean  time  the  German  electors,  in 
spite  of  the  claims  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  had  chosen  the  grandson 
oi  Maximilian  I.  in  Spain,  Charles  I.,  as  emperor. 

1619-1556.    Charles  V. 

He  came  to  Germany  for  the  first  time  in  1520,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  grand  cUet  at  Worms  (1521).  There  Luther 
defended  his  doctrines  before  the  emperor,  under  a  safe-conduct.  The 
ban  of  the  empire  being  pronounced  against  him,  he  was  carried  to 
the  Wartburg  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  of  Saxony,  and  there  protected. 
Tlie  edict  of  Worms  prohibited  all  new  doctrines.  Luther's  tranala- 
tton  of  the  Bible.  Hearing  of  Carlstadt's  misdomgs  he  returned  to 
Wittenberg,  and  introduced  public  worship,  with  the  liturgy  in  Ger- 
man and  communion  in  both  kmds,  in  electoral  Saxony  and  in  Hesse 
(1522).  The  spread  of  the  Reformation  in  Grermany  was  favored  by 
the  fact  that  the  emperor,  after  the  diet  of  Worms,  had  left  Grermany 
and  was  occupied  with  the  war  with  Francis  I. 

Franz  von  bickingen  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten  advocated  the  Reforma- 
tion. Sickingen  stood  at  the  head  of  an  association  of  nobles  directed 
against  the  spiritual  principalities.  He  hud  siege  to  Trier  (1522)  in 
vain,  was  besieged  in  Landstuhl,  and  fell  in  battle.  HtUten  fled  the 
country  and  died  on  the  island  of  Ufnau  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich  (1523). 

152^1525.  The  Peasants'  "Wai,  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  ac- 
companied with  terrible  outrages.  The  Twelve  Articles.  The 
peasants  defeated  at  Konigshof en  on  the  Tauber  and  cruelly  punished. 
Anabaptists  in  Thuringia.  Thomas  Miknzer  captured  at  Franken- 
hausen  and  executed. 

Reformation  in  Prussia.  Grandmaster  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
dtike  of  Prussia  under  Polish  overlordship. 

Luther's  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Bora,  formerly  a  nun.  Cate^ 
chism.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  younger  brother,  edu- 
cated in  Spain,  to  whom  Charles  had  intrusted  since  1522  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hapsburg  lands  in  Germany,  formed  an  alliance  in 
1524,  at  the  instigation  of  the  papal  legate  CanweggiOf  with  the  two 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishop  of  Southern  (Germany,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  religious  changes.  To  counteract  this  move  the  league  of 
Tor^u  was  formed  (1526)  among  the  Protestants  (John  of  Saxony, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  LUneburg,  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  etc.).  They  pro- 
cured an  enactment  at  the  diet  of  Speier,  favorable  to  the  new  doctrine 
(1526). 

1521-1526.    First  war  of  Charles  V.  with  Francis  I. 

Charles  advanced  claims  to  Milan  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 
Francis  claimed  Spanish  Navarre  and  Naples.  The  French  (under 
Lautrec)  were  driven  from  Milan,  which  was  given  to  Francesco  Sforza 
(1522).  The  French  ConndiabU,  Charles  of  Bourbon,  transferr^  his 
allegiance  to  Charles  Y.  Unfortunate  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French 
152^24,  under  Bonnivert.  The  chevalier  Bayard  ("  sans  peur  el  sans 
reproche  ")  fell  during  the  retreat.  Imperial  forces  invaded  southern 
France.    Francis  I.  crossed  Mt.  Cenis,  and  recaptured  Milan. 
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1525.  Battle  of  Pavla.    Francis  defeated  and  captured. 

1526.  Peace  of  Madrid.     Francis  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan, 
Genoa,  and  Naples,  as  well  as  the  overlordship  of  Flanders 

and  Artois,  assented  to  the  cession  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
gave  his  sons  as  hostages- 

1527-1529.  Second  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  who 
had  declared  that  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Madrid  were 
extorted  by  force,  and  hence  void.  Alliance  at  Cognac  between  Fran- 
cu,  the  Pope,  Venice  and  Francesco  Sforza  aeainst  the  emperor.  The 
imperial  army,  unpaid  and  mutinous,  took  Rome  by  storm  under  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  who  fell  in  the  assault  (by  the  hand  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  f);  the  Pope  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Aneelo  (1527). 
The  French  general,  LautreCf  invaded  Naples,  but  the  revolt  of  Genoa 
(^Doria),  whose  independence  Charles  V.  promised  to  recofimize,  and 
the  plague,  of  which  Lautrec  himself  died,  compelled  the  French  to 
raise  the  siege  of  the  capital  and  to  retire  to  France. 

1529.  Peace  of  Cambray  (Paix  des  Dames).  So  called  from  the 
hyct  that  it  was  negotiated  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  Charles's 
sunt,  and  Louise  of  Savoy,  ouchess  of  Angoul^me,  mother  of  Francis. 
Francis  paid  two  million  crowns  and  renounced  his  claims  upon  IttUy, 
Flanders  and  Artois;  Charles  promised  not  to  press  his  daims  upon 
Burgundy  ybr  the  present,  and  released  the  Frencn  princes. 

1529.  Second  diet  at  Speier,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  victorious 
position  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  and  the  Catholic  party  took 

a  more  decided  position.  The  strict  execution  of  the  decree  of  Worms 
(v.  902)  was  resolved  upon.  The  evangelical  estates  protested  against 
this  resolution,  whence  they  were  called  Proteatanta. 

1520-1532.  War  with  the  Turka.  Louis  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
having  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mohacs  (1526),  one  party  chose 
Ferdinand,  uharles's  brother,  the  other  John  Zapolya.  The  latter 
was  assisted  by  the  Sultan  SoUman  {Suleiman),  who  besieged  Vienna 
in  vain  (1529). 

1530.  Charles  erowned  emperor  in  Bologna  by  the  Pope.    This  was 
the  last  coronation  of  a  German  emperor  by  the  rope. 

1530.  Brilliant  Diet  at  Angaburg,  the  emperor  presidmg  in  per- 
son.   I^resentation  of  the  Confeaaion  of  Augaburg  (Confes- 

aio  Augttstana)  bv  Melanchthon  (true  name  Schwarzerd,  1497-1560), 
the  leanied  friend  of  Luther.  The  enactment  of  the  diet  commanded 
the  abolition  of  all  innovations. 

1531.  Schmalkaldic  league,  agreed  upon  in  1530,  between  the  ma- 
Feb.  6.    jority  of  Protestant  princes  and  imperial  cities. 

Charles  caused  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  to  be  elected  king  of  Rome, 
and  crowned  at  Aachen.  The  elector  of  Saxony  protested  against 
this  proceeding  in  the  name  of  the  Evangelicals.  In  consequence  of 
the  new  danger  which  threatened  from  the  Turks, 

X532.    Rellgioiia  Peace  of  Nuremberg.    The  Augsburg  edict  was 

revoked,  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  permitted  the 

Protestants  until  the  meeting  of  a  new  council  to  be  (»lled  within  a 
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Soiimaii  invaded  and  rayaged  Hungary.  Heroic  defence  of  Giinz. 
A  ^[leat  imperial  army  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  Hungary,  and  Solimaa 
retired. 

1534-1536.  Aaabaptista  in  Miinster  (Johann  Bockelsohn,  from  Ley- 
den^. 

1534.  Philip,  landfi;Taye  of  Hessen,  restored  the  Lutheran  duke, 
Uljich  of  Wilrtembergy  who  had  been  driven  out  (1519)  by 
the  Swabian  league  of  cities.  The  emperor  had  invested  Fer- 
dinand with  the  duchy,  but  the  latter  was  obliged  to  agree  to 
a  compact,  whereby  he  was  to  renounce  Wurtemberg,  but 
should  be  recognized  as  king  of  Rome    by  the  evangelical 

Sarty.  ^ 

harles's  expedition  against  Tunis  (Chaireddin  Baiharossa,  the 
pirate).    Tunis  conquered  ;  liberation  of  all  Christian  slaves. 

1536-1538.  Third  war,  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  about 
Milan  ;  Francis  I.  havine  renewed  his  claims  upon  that  duchy 
after  the  death  of  Francesco  Sforza  II.,  without  issue.  Charles  in- 
vaded Provence  anew,  but  fruitlessly.  Francis  made  an  inroad  into 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  accepted  the  alliance  of  Solimanj  who 
pressed  Hungary  hard,  and  sent  his  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Italy. 
The  vrar  was  ended  by  the 

1538.    Trace  of  Nice,  which  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of  posses- 
June  18.    sion,  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  for  ten  years. 

July.    Meeting  between  Charles  and  Francis  at  Aigues  Mortes. 


1539-1540.    Charles  V.  crossed  France,  for  the  puipose  of  suppi 

ing  a  disturbance  in  Ghent,  and  was  received  by  Francis  with 
special  distinction.  Ghent  punished  by  deprivation  of  its  privK 
leges. 

1540.  The  Order  of  Jesuits,  founded  by  Jgnatius  Loycla  (1534), 
approved  by  Po|>e  Paul  III.,  successfully  opposed  the  spread 
oi  the  Reformation. 

1541.  Reformation  introduced  into  Greneva  by  Calvin  (Jean  Cau- 
rtn,  from  Noyon  in  Rcardy;  bom  1509;  Catholic  nastor  in  his 

eighteenth  year,  resigned  his  office  ;  studied  law  at  Orleans  and 
Bourges  ;  came  forwiud  as  a  reformer  at  Paris  in  1532,  findiue  pro- 
tection from  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  Exiled  m>m 
France,  Calvin  went  to  Basel,  published  the  Institutio  chrisHanoi  reUg- 
umis  1535 ;  1536-1538  in  Geneva ;  1538-1541  in  Strasburg,  afteiw 
wards  head  of  the  state  in  Greneva,  f  1564).  From  Geneva  the 
Reformation  spread  to  France  and  Scotland  (John  Knox). 

1541.  Charles's  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers. 

1542.  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  driven  from  the 
country  by  the  Schmalkaldic  League. 

1542-1544.  Fourth  war  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  occa- 
sioned by  the  investiture  of  Ciiarles's  son,  Philip,  with  Milan. 
The  fact  that  two  secret  agents,  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  Soliman, 
were  captured  in  Milan,  and  when  they  resisted,  put  to  death,  served 
as  a  pretext. 
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Francis  in  alliance  with  SoLiman  and  the  duke  of  Cleve.  The  allied 
Twrkish  and  French  fleets  bombarded  and  plundered  Nice.  Charles, 
in  alliance  with  Henry  VIII,  of  England,  conquered  the  duke  of 
Cleve,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Soissons.  Solimau  invaded  Hungary 
and  Austria. 

1544.  Feaoe  of  Crespy  ;  Francis'  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
Sept.  18.  was  to  mariy  a  princess  of  the  imperial  family  and  receive 
Milan.  He  died  in  1545,  however  ;  Milan  continued  in  the 
possession  pf  the  emperor,  who  gave  it,  nominally,  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  a  fief.  Francis  gave  up  his  cl^ms  to  Naples,  and  the  overlordship 
of  Flanders  and  Artois;  Charles  renounced  his  claims  to  Burgundy. 

1545-1563.  Coimcil  of  Trent,  not  attended  by  the  Protestants. 
Reforms  in  the  church.  Establishment  of  a  number  of  dog- 
mas of  the  Catholic  church. 

1546,  Feb.  18.     Death  of  Luther  at  Eisleben.  , 

Charles  V.,  who,  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  was  unhindered 
by  foreign  complications,  sought  to  crush  the  independence  of 
the  estates  of  the  empire  in  Grermany,  and  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
church,  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  Pope,  who  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  him,  and  promised  money  and  troops. 

1546'1547.    Sohxnalkaldio  War. 

The  leaders  of  the  league  of  Schmalkalden,  John  Frederic^ 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  placed  under  the 
ban.  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  concluded  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  Irresolute  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  allies  in  upper  Grer- 
many. The  elector  and  the  landgrave  could  not  be  induced  by  gen- 
eral Schdrtlin  of  Augsburg  to  make  a  decisive  attack,  and  finally  re- 
tired, each  to  his  own  land.  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  reconquered 
his  electorate,  which  Maurice  had  occupied.  Charles  V.  first  reduced 
the  members  of  the  league  in  southern  Germany  (Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Ulm,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  etc.)  to  subiection,  then  went  to 
Saxony,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Elbe,  and  defeated  in  the 

1547.  Battle  of  Mtthlberg,  on  the  Lochau  Heath,  near  Torffou  the 
24  April,    elector  of  Saxony,  captured  hiin,  and  besieged  his  capital, 

Wittenberg,  Treaty  mediated  by  Joachim  II.  of  Branden- 
burg. The  electoRU  dignity  and  lands  given  to  the  Albertine 
line  (duke  Maurice).  The  Ernestine  Hue  retained  Weimar,  Jena, 
Butenach,  Gotha,  etc.  The  elector  was  kept  in  captivity.  Philip  of 
Hesse  surrendered,  and  was  detained  in  captivity,  although  Maurice 
and  Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg  had  pledged  themselves  for  his 
liberation.  Interim  of  Augsburg  (1548),  not  generally  accepted  by 
the  Protestants.  The  city  of  Magdeburg,  the  centre  of  the  opposition, 
placed  under  the  ban.  Maurioe  of  Saxony,  intrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree,  armed  himself  in  secret  against  Chai'les  V.,  and 

1552.  Surprised  the  emperor,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Frtedetoalde  (1551)  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  forced  him 
to  liberate  his  father-in-law,  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  to  conduda 
the 

1552.  Convention  of  Paesaii.    Free  exercise  of  religion  for  the 

90 
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Aag.  2.    adherents  of  the  confession  of  Augsbnrg  until  the  next  diet. 
Maurice  defeated  Albert,  margrave  of  Bnuidenburg-Cttlmbaoh 
at  Sievenhausen  (1553),  but  was  mortally  wounded. 

1555.  Reli^ous  Peaoe  of  Augsburg. 
Sept.  25. 

The  territorial  princes  and  the  free  cities,  who,  at  this  date, 
aoknowled^^  the  confession  of  Au^nburg,  received  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, the  nght  to  introduce  the  rerormation  within  their  territories 
(^ju8  reformcmdi),  and  equal  rights  with  the  Catholic  estates.  No 
agreement  reached  as  regarded  Uie  Ecclesiastical  Reservation  {Reser" 
vatum  ecdesiaslicum)  that  the  spiritual  estates  (bishops  and  abbots) 
who  became  Protestant  should  lose  their  offices  and  mcomes.  This 
peace  secured  no  privileges  for  the  reformed  reUgion  (Genevan). 

1552-1556.  War  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  n.,  who,  as  the 
ally  of  Maurice,  had  seized  MetZj  Toul,  and  Verdwu    Charles 
besieged    Metz,  which  was  successfully  defended    by  Francis  of 
Guise. 

The  truce  of  Vaucelles  left  France,  provisionally,  in  possession  of 
the  cities  which  had  been  occupied. 

1556.  Abdication  of  Charles  V.  in  Bmssehs   (Oct  25, 
1555,  and  Jan.  15, 1556). 

The  crown  of  Spain  with  the  colonies,  Naples,  Milan,  F^nantAe-' 
Comte,  and  the  Netherlands,  went  to  his  son  Philip;  the  imperial  office 
and  the  Hapsburg  lands  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  I.  (p.  902,  303). 
Charles  lived  in  Uie  monastery  of  St.  Just  as  a  private  individuiu, 
but  not  as  a  monk,  and  died  there  in  1558. 

1556-1664.  Ferdinand  L, 

husband  of  Anna,  sister  of  Louis  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  after  whose  death  he  was  elected  king  of  these  countries 
by  their  estates.  Constant  warfare  over  the  latter  country,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon,  in  great  part,  to  the  Turks.    His  son, 

1564-1576.  Maximilian  II., 

¥ras  of  a  mild  disposition  and  favorably  inclined  to  the  IVotes- 
tants,  whom  he  left  undisturbed  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
War  with  Zapciya,  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Turks.  Sultan 
Soliman  IL  died  in  camp  before  Sigeth,  which  was  defended  by  the 
heroic  Zriny.  By  the  truce  with  Selim  II.  (1566)  each  party  retained 
its  possessions.  The  imperial  knight,  Grumbaeht  who  had  broken  the 
public  peace  by  a  feud  with  the  bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  had  plundered 
the  city  of  Wiirzburg  (1563),  and  had  been  protected  by  John  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Saxony,  was  placed  under  the  ban,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Gotha,  cruelly  executed  (1567).  The  duke  was  kept  in  stnot 
eonfinement  in  Austria  until  his  death. 

Reaction  against  Protestantism.    Anti-Reformation. 

1576-1612.   Rudolf  II.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  IL, 
a  learned  man,  an  astrologer  and  astronomer  {JCepler,  f  163(]^ 
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was  appointed  imperial  mathematiciau  by  him),  but  incapable  of  eoy- 
erning.  New  auarrels  over  the  ecclesiastical  reservation  Tp.  306).  The 
imperial  city  of  Donautodrthf  placed  under  the  Imui  by  uie  emperor, 
because  a  mob  had  disturbed  a  Catholic  procession,  was,  in  spite  of 
the  prohibition  of  the  emperor,  retained  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  executed  the  ban  (1607).  These  troubles  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a 

1608.  Protestant  Union  (leader,  Frederic  IV.,  elector  FaJatdne), 

which  was  opposed  bv  the 

1609.  Catholio  Iieagoe   (leader,  Maximilian,  duke  of    Bavaria). 
Both  princes  were  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach. 

Rudolf,  from  whom  his  brother,  Matthias,  had  forced  the  cession 
of  Hungary,  Moravia^  and  Austria,  hoping  to  conciliate  the  Bohe- 
mians gave  them  the 

1609.  Royal  Charter  (Mqfestdtsbrief),  which  permitted  a  free  exer- 
cise of  religion  to  the  three   estates  of  hrds,  knights^  and 
'  royal  cities. 
1609.  Beginning  of  the  quarrel  about  the  succession  of  Jiilich'Cleve 
on  the  death  of  John  William,  duke  of  Cleve.      The  elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  prince  of  Neuburg  were  the  principal 
claimants. 
Rudolf,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  was  forced  by  Matthias  to  ab- 
dicate the  government  of  Bohemia. 

1612-1619.  Matthias, 

being  childless,  and  having  obtained  the  renunciation  of  his 
brothers,  secured  for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  duke  of  St^a,  Caiin- 
thia,  and  Carniola,  who  had  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  strict 
Catholicism,  the  succession  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  of  the  Protestant  estates. 

$   4.   THE  THIRTY  YEARS'  WAR. 

1618-1648. 

The  Thirty  Tears'  War  is  generally  divided  into  four  periods, 
which  were  properly  as  many  difiPereut  wars.  The  first  two,  the  Bo- 
hemian  and  the  Danish,  had  a  predominant  religious  character  ;  they 
developed  from  the  revolt  in  Bohemia  to  a  general  attack  by  Catholic 
Europe  upon  Protestant  Europe.  The  latter  two,  the  Sttiedish  and 
Stoedtsh-Prench,  were  political  wars  ;  wars  against  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg,  and  wars  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Sweden  and 
France  upon  German  soil. 

1.  Period  of  war  in  Bohemia  and  the  Connty  Palatine. 

(1618-1623.) 

Occasion  :  Closing  of  a  Utraquist  ^  church  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbot  of  Braunau,  and  destruction  of  another  in  a  city  of  the  arch' 
bishop  of  Prague,  that  is,  in  the  territory  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  whicb 

i  Utra^ist,  that  is,  favoring  communion  in  both  kinds. 
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acoording  to  the  view  of  the  Protestants  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
royal  estates,  in  accordance  with  the  Bohemian  constitution.^  The  irri- 
tation of  the  Bohemian  Protestants  (Utraqoists)  was  increased  bj  the 
transference  of  the  administration  of  the  country  to  ten  goveniors, 
seven  of  whom  were  Catholics.  Meeting  of  the  defensors,  and  revolt 
in  Prague,  headed  by  count  MtUthias  of  Thum.  The  govemors,  Mar^ 
Unitz  and  Slawatay  and  the  secretary,  FabriduSy  thrown  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  palace  of  Prague,  seventy  feet  into  the  ditjh,  but  escaped 
with  their  lives  (May  23, 1618).  Thirty  directors  appointed  by  the 
rebels.  The  Protestant  Union  sent  count  Mans/eld  to  the  aid  of 
the  Bohemians.  From  Silesii^  and  Lusatia  came  troops  under  mar« 
grave  John  George  of  Jdgermdorf,  The  imperial  forces  were  defeated 
by  Mansfeld  and  count  Thum.     The  emperor  Matthias  died  1619. 

Count  Thum  marched  upon  Vienna.  The  Austrian  estates,  for  tlie 
most  part  Protestants,  threatened  to  join  the  Bohemians,  and  made 
rough  demands  upon  Ferdinand,  who,  bv  his  coura^  and  the  arrival 
of  a  few  troops,  vras  rescued  from  a  dangerous  situation.  Thurn, 
who  arrived  before  Vienna  shortly  afterwards,  was  soon  oblieed  to 
retire  by  an  unfavorable  turn  of  the  war  in  Bohemia.^  Ferdinand 
went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  was  elected  emperor  by  the  other  six 
electors. 

1619-1637.    Ferdinand  n. 

Meantime  the  Bohemians  had  deposed  him  from  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  elected  the  young  Frederic  F.,  elector  palatine,  the  head 
of  the  Union  and  of  the  German  Calvinists,  son-in-law  of  James  I., 
king  of  England.     ("  The  Winter  King "). 

Count  Thum,  for  the  second  time  befoi*e  Vienna,  allied  with  Beth' 
len  Gabor,  prince  of  Transylvania  (Nov.  1619).  Cold,  want,  and  an 
inroad  of  an  imperial  partisan  in  Hungary,  caused  a  retreat. 

Ferdinand  leagued  himself  with  Maxinilllan,  duke  of  Bavaria,  head 
of  the  Catholic  League,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  who  helped  him  sub- 
due the  Austrian  estates,  with  Spain  (Spinola  invaded  the  county 
palatine;  treaty  of  Ulm,  July  3, 1620;  neutrality  of  the  Union  se- 
cured), and  with  the  Lutiieran  elector  of  Saxony,  who  re-subjugated 
Lusatia  and  Silesia.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  with  the  army  of  the 
League  commanded  by  TiUy,  marched  to  Bohemia  and  joined  the 
imperial  general  Buquoy.    Tlhey  were  victorious  in  the 

1620»  Nov.  8.    Battle  on  the  White  Hill 

over  the  troops  of  Frederic  V.,  imder  the  command  of  Chns- 
tian  of  AnhalL  Frederic  was  put  under  the  ban,  and  his  lands  confis- 
cated ;  he  himself  fled  to  Holland.  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  John 
Greorge  of  Brandenburg-Jagerndorf,  also  put  under  the  ban.  Sub- 
jugation of  the  Bohemians,  destruction  of  the  Royal  Charter,  ex- 
ecution of  the  leading  rebels,  extirpation  of  Protestantism  in  Bohemia. 
Afterwards,  violent  anti-reformation  in  Austria,  and,  with  less  vio- 
lence, in  Silesia. 

Dissolution  of  the  Protestant  Union  and  transfer  of  the  seat  of  war 

1  Cf.  OindelJi  Gtach.  d.  dretmojUhr,  Kriegij  vol.  i.  (1869),  chap.  9. 
S  Oindely,  ii.  (1878),  chap.  2. 
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to  the  palatinate,  which  was  couquezed  in  execation  of  the  ban  by 
Maximilian's  general,  Tilly  [Jan  Tzerklas,  baron  of  TiUy,  bom  1559* 
in  the  Walloon  Brabant),  with  the  help  of  Spanish  troops  under 
Spinola.  Tilly,  defeated  at  Wiesloch  by  Mansfeld  (April,  1622),  de- 
feated the  margrave  of  Baden^Duriach  at  Wimpfen  (May),  and 
Christian  of  Brunswickt  brother  of  the  reigning  duke  and  adnunistror 
tor  of  the  bishopric  of  Halberstadt,  at  Hdchst  (June,  1622),  and  again 
at  StadOohn  in  Westphalia  (1623). 

1623.  Maximilian  received  the  electoral  vote  belonging  to  Frederic 
V.  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  ;  Saxony  obtained  Lusatia  for  the 
present  in  pledge. 

2.    Daniah  Period.    Seat  of  War  in  Lower  Saxony. 

1625-1629. 

Chiiatian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  and  duke  of  Holstein,  was  the  head 
of  the  Lower  Saxon  Circle,  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestants. 

Albert  of  WallenBtein  (Waldstein,  bom  1583,  in  Bohemia,  of  an 
ntraqnist  family,  but  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  1617  oount,  1623 
prince  of  the  empire,  1624  duke  of  JFriedland)  became  the  imperial 
commander  of  an  army,  recruited  by  himself,  which  was  to  be  provi- 
sioned  by  a  system  of  robbery. 

WalUnstein  defeated  Mansfeld  at  the  Bridge  of  Deaaaii  (1626), 
pursued  him  through  Silesia  to  Hungary,  where  Mansfeld  joined 
nethlen  Gabor,  Mansfeld  died  in  Dalmatia  (Nov.,  1626).  Christian 
of  Brunswick  had  died  in  June  of  the  same  year. 

Tillv  defeated  Christian  IV.  at  Iiuther  am  Barenberge,  in  Bruns- 
wick (Aug.,  1626).  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  conquered  Hobtein  (1627). 
Wallenstein  alone  conquered  Schleswig  and  Judcmd^  drove  the  dukes 
of  Mecklenburg  from  the  country,  forced  the  duke  of  Pommerania  to 
submission,  but  besieged  Btralannd  (1628)  in  vain,  the  citizens  de- 
fending themselves  heroically  for  ten  weeks. 

1629.    Peace  of  Ltlbeck 

May  22.    between  the  emperor  and  Christian  IV.    The  latter  Te«     ,; 

ceived  his  lands  back,  but  promised  not  to  interfere  in  German 
afiairs,  and  abandoned  his  allies.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  put  un- 
der the  ban.    Wallenstein  invested  with  their  lands. 

1629,  Mjarch  29.  Edict  of  Reetitation:  1.  A^rreeably  to  the  eccle$i(u- 
tical  reservation  (p.  306),  all  ecclesiastical  estates  which  had 
been  confiscated  since  the  convention  of  Passan  should  be  restored.      | 
Hiis  affected  two  archbishoprics:  Magddmrg  and  Bremen^  twelve  bis- 
hoprics:  Minden^   Verden,  Halberstadt,  LObeck,  Ratzeburg,  Meissen,      I 
Merseburg,  Naumburg  (the  latter  three  were,  however,  left  in  the  pos-       ' 
session  of  the  elector  of  Saxony),  Brtmdenburg,  Havelberg,  Lebus  and      \ 
Camin,  besides  very  many  (about  120)  monasteries  and  foundations, 
2.  Only  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  confession  were  to  have  free 
exercise  of  religion ;  all  other  *'  sects  "  were  to  be  broken  up.     Be* 
ginning  of  a  merciless  execution  of  the  edict  by  Wallenstein's  troops 
and  those  of  the  League. 
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1630.    Blectoral  Assembly  at  Regensbnrg  (Ratisbon). 

The  party  of  Bavaria  and  the  League  was  hostile  to  Wallen- 
stein  and  took  up  a  position  of  determined  opposition  to  the  too  pow- 
erful general.  An  excuse  was  found  in  the  loud  and  well  founded 
complaints  of  all  estates  of  the  empire,  particularly  the  Catholics,  over 
the  terrible  extortion  and  cruelty  practiced  by  Wallenstein's  army. 
The  emperor  consented  to  decree  tne  dismissal  of  the  general  and  a 
large  part  of  the  army. 

1627-1631.  War  of  succession  over  Mantua  by  the  houses  of  Nevers 
and  GuoitaUa,  The  former,  supported  by  France  {Richelieu 
himself  took  the  field)  obtained  the  duchy  in  the  peace  of  Cherasco 
(April  6)  although  the  imperial  forces  had  been  victorious  and  cap- 
tured Mantua. 

3.  Swedish  Period  (1630-1635). 

1630.  Ghistavus  II.,  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  landed  on 
July,    the  coast  of  Pomerania. 

Object  and  grounds  of  his  interference :  protection  of  the  oppressed 
Protestants  ;  restoration  of  the  dukes  of  Aiecklenburg,  his  relatives  ; 
the  rejection  of  his  mediation  at  the  peace  of  Liibeck ;  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  plans  of  the  emperor. 

Political  position  of  Sweden :  Finland,  Ingermannland,  Esthonia, 
Livonia,  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Gustavus  ;  Curland  was  under 
Swedish  influence.  An  ambitious  monarch  might  easily  dream  of 
the  acquisition  of  Prussia  and  Pomerania,  which  would  have  almost 
made  the  Baltic  a  Swedish  sea. 

Gustavus  concluded  a  subsidy  treaty  with  France  (Richelieu). 

Gustavus  Adolphus  drove  the  imperial  forces  from  Pomerania 
and  marched  up  the  Oder,  where  Tilly  came  against  him  (1631).  The 
king  went  to  Mecklenburg.  Tillv  retired  to  the  Elbe,  and  laid  siege 
to  Afa^eburg.  Gustavus  Adolphus  captured  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
Kegotuitions  with  his  brother-in-law,  'George  William^  elector  of  Bran- 
deiwnrg  (1619-1640),  who  was  under  the  influence  of  Schwarzenberg 
Spandau  was  at  last  surrendered  to  him.  Negotiations  in  regard  to 
the  surrender  of  Wittenberg,  with  Saxony,  which  endeavored  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  a  third,  mediatory,  party  in  the  empire,  a  sort  of 
armed  neutrality  (diet  of  princes  at  Leipzig,  1631),  &nd  was  with 
difficulty  brought  to  form  an  alliance  with  an  enemy  of  the  empire. 
MeanwhUe 

1631.  Capture  of  Magdeburg  bv  Tilly.    The  storm  was  conducted 
May  20.    by  Pappenheim.    Terrible  massacre  and  sack  of  the  city  by 

the  unbridled  soldiery  of  Tilly,  who  did  what  he  could  to  check 
the  outrages.  Fire  broke  out  suddenly  in  many  places  far  removed 
from  one  another,  and  the  whole  city  with  the  exception  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  consumed  (Not  by  Tilly's  command).^ 

Tilly  took  possession  of  Halle,  Eisleben,  Merseburg,  and  other  cities 

*  Probably  the  fire  wa«  8*t  hv  previous  agreement  of  the  more  determined 
portion  of  the  defenders  ( FaikenOery),  CL  Wittioh,  Magdeburg,  Gustav  Adoff 
u,  TiUjff  vol.  iL  1874. 
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and  bnmed  them.  John  George^  elector'  of  Saxony,  formed  an  aUi- 
auce  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wittenberg. 
Leipzig  occupied  by  Tilly.  The  imperial  army  and  that  of  the 
Swedes  and  Saxons,  each  about  40,000  strong,  were  face  to  face. 

163L    Battle  of  Leipzig  or  Breitenf eld. 

Sept.  17.    The  Saxons  were  at  first  put  to  rout  by  Tilly,  but  after  a 
bloody  fight  Gustavus  Adblphus  won  a  brilliant  victory. 

The  Saxons  entered  Bohemia.  Gustavus  crossed  Thuringia  and 
Franconia  to  the  Rhine  by  way  of  Erfurt^  WUrzbura,  Hanau,  Frank" 
fort,  Darmstadt,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  yppenheim,  and  occupied  Mainz, 
Winter  quarters. 

Meantime  Prague  was  captured  by  the  Saxons  under  Amim  (^Boyt" 
zenburg),  a  former  subordinate  of  Wallenstein.  The  emperor  held 
fruitless  negotiations  with  the  Saxons. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  Ferdinand,  Wallenstein  collected  an  army, 
oyer  which  he  received  uncontrdUd  command.  He  recaptured  Fragae, 
and  drove  the  Saxons  from  Bohemia.  Their  eagerness  for  the  war 
and  the  Swedish  alliance  was  already  chilled. 

1632.    Gustavus  advanced  to  the  Danube  by  way  of  Nuremberg  to 
meet  Tilly.     Conflict  at  Rain,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Cenz 
and  the  Danube.    TiUy,  mortally  wounded,  died  at  Ingolstadt.    He 
was  seventy-three  years  old. 

Gustavus  went  to  Augsburg,  vainly  besie|;ed  Maximilian  in  Ingol- 
stadt, but  forced  Munich  to  surrenaer.     Wallenstein  summoned  to 
the  assistance  of  Maximilian. 
1632.    Fortified  camp  near  Nuremberg. 

July-Sept  {Burgstcdl).  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein  face  to  face  for 
eleven  weeks.  Wallenstein  declined  battle.  Reinforced  by 
Bemhard  of  l&ixe- Weimar,  the  Swedes  attacked  Wallenstein's  in- 
trenchments,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Gustavus  advanced 
to  the  Danube.  Wallenstein  turned  upon  Saxony,  now  defenseless, 
Amim  having  marched  through  Lusatia  to  Silesia  with  the  Saxon 
and  Brandenburg  troops.  Terrible  rava^s  committed  by  the  bands 
of  Wallenstein.  At  the  call  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Gustavus 
hastened  back  by  way  of  Kitzinsen  and  Schweinfurt,  joined  Bem^ 
hard  of  Saxe-Weimar  in  Amstadt,  marched  upon  Naumburg,  and 
hearing  that  Wallenstein  had  dispatched  Pappenheim  from  Leipzig 
to  the  Rhine,  attacked  the  imperial  forces  (18,000  against  20,000 
Swedes). 

1632.    Battle  of  Lutsen.    Death  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.^ 

Nov.  16.     Pappenheim,  recalled  in  haste,  took  part  in  the  battle 
with  his  cavalry,  after  three  o'clock  ;  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  victory  of  the  Swedes  was  completed  by  Bemhara  of  Saxe- 
Weimar. 

Bernhardt  Gustavus  Horn,  and  Baner  took  command  of  the  Swedish 
forces.    The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was  assumed  by  the  SwfMliBh 

^  The  suspicion  that  the  kinfi;  was  murdered  by  Francis  All>ert,  duke  of  Lan- 
enburg,  is  totally  unfounded. 
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ehanoellor,  Azel  Ozenstienia  (bom  1583,  councillor  smce  1809). 
Lea^fue  of  Heilbronn  between  the  circles  of  Swabia,  Franconia,  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  one  part,  and  Sweden  on  the  other. 
1633.  Expedition  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  to  Franconia.  He 
took  Bamberg  and  Hdchstadt,  drove  back  the  Bavarians  under 
Aldrinffer,  and  joined  fieldmarshal  Horn,  Bemhard  received  from 
the  chancellor  the  investiture,  with  the  bishoprics  of  Wiirzburg  and 
Bamberg,  under  the  name  of  the  Duchy  of  PranconiOj  and  occupied 
the  upper  Palatinate. 

F'eb.  After  Wallenstein  had  tried  and  punished  with  death  many 
of  his  officers  in  Prague,  and  had  filled  their  places  with  new 
recruits,  he  marched  to  Silesia,  fought  with  the  Saxon,  Brandenburg, 
and  Swedish  troops,  and  negotiated  frequently  with  Amim.  Nego- 
tiations with  Oxenstiema. 

Oct.    Capture  of  a  Swedish  corps  at  SteinatHmf^he^Oder.  Wallenstein 
invaded  Brandenburg,  sending  raiders  as  far  as  Berlin,  and 
then  plundered  Lusatia. 
Nov.    Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  captured  by  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
Wallenstein  found  himself  unable  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  as  the  emperor  urged,  and  went  into  winter 
quarters  in  Bohemia. 
6rowin|^  estrangement  between  Wallenstein  and  the  imperial  court. 
The  Spanish  party  and  the  league  wished  him  removed  from  his  com- 
mand.    Wallenstein  conducted  secret  negotiations  with  the  Saxons, 
the  Swedes,  the  French.     He  intended  to  create,  with  the  help  of  the 
anny  (decliuration  of  the  generals  Piccolamini,  GcdlaSf  and  Aidringer, 
at  PUsen),  an  independent  position  for  himself,  whence  he  could,  with 
the  aid  of  the  two  north  Grerman  electors,  liberate  the  emperor  from 
the  control  of  the  Spanish  party,  and,  if  necessary,  compel  faitn  to 
make  peace  and  reorganize  the  internal  afEairs  of  the  empire  (on  the 
basis  of  a  religious  peace?  ).  He  had  resolved  upon  open  revolt  if  the 
hostile  party  continued  in  power.     Whether  he  harbored  a  wish  for 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  along  with  other  fantastic  plans,  it  is  hard  to 
decide.     The  court  of  Vienna  succeeded  in  detaching  the  principal 
generals  (Piccolominiy  GaUas,  Aldringer,  MarradaSf  UoUaredo)  from 
his  cause.     Ilow,  TrzJea^  Kinski,  remained  faithful. 
1834.     Imperial  proclamation  :  **  Friedland  was  concerned  in  a  con- 
Jan.  24.    spiracv  to  rob  the  emperor  of  his  crown."     The  chief 

officers  of  the  army  commanded  to  no  longer  obey  him. 
Feb.  18.     Second  proclamation,  formally  deposing  Wallenstein.     On 
the  24th  Wallenstein  went  to  Eger,  wnere  he  was  to  be  met  by 
Bemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  Artiim.    There  occurred  the 
Feb.  25.    AssaBBination  of  Wallenstein  by  captain  Devereux,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Irish  general,  Butler,  after  his  intimate 
friends  had  been  treacherously  massacred.     The  emperor  had 
not  commanded  the  murder,  nor  had  he  definitely  desired  it ; 
but  he  had  given  rein  to  the  party  which  he  knew  wished  "  to 
bring  in  Wi^enstein,  alive  or  dead,"  and^  after  the  deed  was 
done,  he  rewarded  the  murderers  with  honor  and  riches. 
1834.    Victory  of  the  imperialists  under  Ferdinand,  the  emperor's  son, 
and  Gallas  and  the  Bavarians  {John  of  Werih),  over  the  Swedes 
at  KdrdliDSen. 
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1635.  Peace  of  Prague, 

May  30.  between  the  emperor  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  1.  The 
elector  received  Lusatia  permanently,  and  the  archbishopric  of 
Magdeburg  for  his  second  son,  Auguii^  for  life.  2.  Those  eccleslastUxd 
estates^  not  held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated before  the  convention  of  Passau  (p.  305),  should  remain  to  the 
possessor  forever ;  all  others  should  remain  for  forty  vears  (from 
1627),  and  in  case  no  further  understanding  was  reached  before  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  forever,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
on  Nov.  12,  1627.  3.  Amnesty,  except  for  participants  in  the  dis- 
turbances in  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate  ;  common  cause  to  be  made 
against  Sweden.  The  Lutherans  alone  to  be  allowed  freedom  of  wor- 
sUp.  Brandenburg  and  the  majority  of  the  other  Protestant  estates 
accepted  the  peace. 

4.  Swediflh-Frenoh  period  (1635-1648). 

The  policy  of  Sweden  was  determined  by  Oxenstiema,  that  of 
France  by  Richelieu  (f  1642),  and  afterwards  by  Mazarin.  France 
fought  at  first  in  the  person  of  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar  only,  with 
whom  subsidy-treaties  had  been  concluded,  and  who  was  tryiiig  to 
conquer  himself  a  new  state  in  Alsace,  in  place  of  the  duchy  of 
Franconia,  which  he  had  lost  by  the  battle  of  Nordlingen.  Capture 
of  Breisach,  1638.  After  his  death  (1639)  France  took  control  of  his 
army. 

1636.  Victory  of  the  Swedes  under  Ban^r  at  Wittstook  over  the 
imperialists  and  the  Saxons.  Death  of  Ferdinand  XL  His 
son, 

1637-1657.     Ferdinand  HI.,  was  desirous  of  peace* 

The  ducal  house  of  Pomerania  became  extinct  (1637). 
After  the  death  of  Baner  (1641)  Toratenson  became  conmiandex^ 
in-chief  of  the  Swedes. 

1640.  Death  of  George  William.  Frederio  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg.     (The  great  elector,  1640-1688). 

1641.  Discussion  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  in  Hamburg.  A  con- 
gress agreed  upon. 

1642.  Second  Battle  of  Leipzig  (Breitenfeld).  Tontenson  defeated 
the  imperialists  under  Piccolominu 

Torstenson  threatened  the  hereditary  estates  of  the  emperor.  These 
Swedish  successes  aroused  the  envy  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark* 
Hence 

1643-1645.    War  between  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

1643.  Torstenson  hastened  by  forced  marches  through  Silesia,  Sax- 
Sept,    ony,  Brunswick,  to  the  north,  conquered  Holstein  and  Schles- 

wig,  and  invaded  Jutland. 
Meanwhile  the  French  in  South  Grermany,  under  Marshall  GuArianL 
had  penetrated  to  Rottweil  (Wurtemberg).  Gu^riant  fell  in  battle 
Shortly  afterwards  the  French,  under  Rantzau^  were  surprised  at 
Duttlingen  by  an  Austro-Bavarian  army  under  Mercy  and  Werik^  and 
totally  defeated. 
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1643.  Opening  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  Osnabr^k  with  the 
Swedes  ;  1644  in  MUnster  with  the  French, 

Marshal  Turenne  and  the  twenty-one-year-old  prince  of  Bourbon, 
duke  of  Enghien,  afterwards  Prince  of  Cond^,  appointed  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  French  troops.     They  forced  the 

1644.  Bavarians  under  Mercy  to  retreat.  Condi  captured  Mann- 
heim, Speier,  and  Philippsburg.  Twrenne  took  Worms,  Oppen- 
heim,  Mainz,  and  Landau. 

Meanwhile  an  imperial  army,  under  Gallas,  had  been  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Danes,  who  were  hard  pressed,  both  by  land  and 
by  sea  (by  the  Swedish  admiral,  Oustavus  Wranffel),    The  im- 

1645.  penal  force  was  repulsed  by  Torstenson  and  Kdnigsmark,  pur- 
Jan,     sued  into  Germany,  and  almost  annihilated  at  Magideburg. 

March.  Brilliant  victory  of  Tortttenson  over  the  imperialists  at  Jan- 
kan,  not  far  from  Tabor,  in  Bohemia,  whereupon,  in  union 
with  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  Rakoczy,  he  conquered  the 
whole  of  Moravia,  and  advanced  hard  upon  Vienna. 

May.  Turenne  defeated  by  John  of  Werth  at  Alergentheim,  in  Fran- 
conia. 

Aug.     Turenne,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Hessians,  defeated  the 
Bavarians  at  AUersheim, 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  at  Bromsebro  (p.  352). 
After  a  futile  siege  of  Briinn,  the  plague  having  broken  out  in  his 

army,  Torstenson  retomed  to  Bohemia.     He  resigned  his  command 

on  account  of  illness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wrangel. 

1646.  Wrangel  left  Bohemia,  united  to  his  own  force  the  Swedish 
troops  under  Kdnigsmark  in  Westphalia,  and  joined  Turenne  at 
Giessen.  Swedes  and  French  invaded  Bavaria  and  forced  the 
elector  Maximilian  to  conclude  the 

1647.  Truce  of  Ulm,  and  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
after   Turenne  had  been  recalled,  from  envy  at  the  Swedish 

successes,  and  Wrangel  had  gone  to  Bohemia,  Maximilian  broke  the 
truce  and  joined  the  imperialists  again. 

1648.  Second  invasion  of  Bavaria  by  the  French  and  Swedes  ;  terrible 

ravages.  A  flood  in  the  Inn  prevented  the  further  advance 
of  the  allies,  who  returned  to  the  upper  Palatinate.  The  Swedish 
ffeneral  Kdnigsmark  captured  that  part  of  Prague  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Moldau  (^Kleinseite). 

Terrible  condition  of  Germany.  Irreparable  losses  of  men  and 
wealth.  Reduction  of  population  ;  increase  of  poverty ;  retrogradi^ 
tion  in  aU  ranks. 

1648.  Peaoe  of  Westphalia. 
Oct.  24. 

Negotiations  from  1645-1648.  Imperial  ambassadors,  count 
Trautmannsdoff  Bikd  Dr.  Volmar.  French,  count  d'Avaux  and  count 
Servien.  Swedish,  count  Oxenstiema,  eon  of  the  chancellor,  and 
baron  Salvius.  France  and  Sweden,  against  the  will  of  the  emperor, 
■ecnred  the  participation  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  in  the  negoti»i 
tiona. 
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Conditions  of  the  Feaoe.^ 

A,  Indemnifications* 

1.  S^Rreden  received  as  a  fief  of  the  empire  the  whole  of  hither 
Pomerania  and  Rilgen  with  a  part  of  farther  Pomerania  (Stettin, 
Garz,  Damm,  Gollnow,  WoUin,  and  Usedom),  the  city  of  Wismar, 
formerly  belonxiug  to  Mecklenburg,  and  the  biahoprics  Bremen  Tnot 
the  city)  and  Venlen  as  secular  duchies,  and  five  million  riz  dollars. 
Sweden  became  a  member  of  the  diet  with  three  votes. 

2.  France  received  without  reservation  of  the  feudal  overlordship 
of  the  empire,  hence  with  absolute  sovereignty  :  the  bishoprics 
and  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  had  been  in  Flinch 
hands  since  1552  ;  Pignerol,  the  city  of  Breisach,  the  landgkuvate  of 
upper  and  lower  Alsace,  which  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  Austrian 
house,  and  the  government  of  ten  imperial  cities  in  Alsace  (praefeo- 
tura  provincialis  decem  civitatum  imperialium),  with  express  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  previous  freedom.  The  other  imperial  estates  in 
Alsace  (particularly  Strasborg)  retained  their  immeoiate  relation  to 
the  empire  and  theur  freedom.  France  also  received  the  right  of  gar- 
risoning PhUippsburg. 

3.  Hesse-Caasel :  abbey  of  Hersfddy  Schaumburg,  the  fiefs  of 
the  foundation  of  Mind^n,  and  600,000  riz  dollars. 

4.  Brandenburg  :  as  indenmification  for  Pomerania  which  be- 
longed to  Brandenburg  by  the  law  of  inheritance,  but  of  which  it  re- 
ceived the  larger  part  of  farther  Pomerania  only,  the  bishoprics  of 
Halherstadtj  Minden,  and  Camin  as  secular  principalities,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg  as  a  duchy,  with  the  reservation  that  it  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  administrator  August  of  Saxony,  during 
his  life  (t  1680). 

5.  Mecklenburg  :  the  bishoprics  of  Schtoerin  and  Ratzeburg  as 
principalities. 

6.  Brunswick  :  alternate  presentation  to  the  bishopric  of  Osna" 
briick,  where  a  Catholic  and  evangelical  bishop  were  to  alternate. 

B,    Secular  Affairs  of  the  Empire. 

1.  Greneral  amnesty  and  return  to  the  condition  of  things  in  1618. 

2.  The  electoral  dignity  and  the  upper  Palatinate  were  left  in 
the  hands'of  the  Wilhelmian  line  (Bavana)  of  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach,  while  a  new  electorate  (the  eighth)  was  created  for  the  Rtp- 
doljian  line  (Palatinate). 

3.  The  territorial  superiority  (Landeshoheit)  of  the  whole  body  of 
estates,  as  regarded  their  relation  to  the  emperor,  was  recognized, 
which  involved  the  right  of  concluding  alliances  with  one  another 
and  \/ith  foreign  powers,  if  they  were  not  directed  against  empire  or 
emperor.  (Anerwards,  since  1663,  the  standing  diet  at  Regensburg 
developed  the  German  constitution  more  in  detail.) 

4.  The  republics  of  the  United  Netherlands  and  of  Switzerland 
were  recog^nized  as  indenendent  of  the  empire  (p.  247). 


le^^ae 


i  S.  F.  mohhoni,  Z>MB)e  Staatt-  u.  StckUgt$dtKkte,  iv.  {  62S  foU. 
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C  EcdmasAcal  Affairs  {Gravamina  eodenastica). 

1.  Hie  Conoention  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  (p.  305) 
were  approved  and  extended  so  as  to  include  the  Calvinists. 

2.  Catholic  and  Protestant  estates  were  to  be  on  an  entire  equality 
in  aU  affairs  of  the  empire. 

3.  Janua^  1, 1624,  was  adopted  as  the  norm  (annus  normaUs)  by 
which  questions  of  ownership  of  ecclesiastical  estates  and  exercise  of 
reli^^on  should  be  settled.  As  things  were  upon  that  date,  so  they 
were  to  remain  foreyer  ;  that  is,  the  ecclesiastical  reservation  (p.  306) 


acknowledged  to  be  binding  for  the  future.  The  subjugated  Pro- 
testants in  Austria  and  Bohemia  obtained  no  rights  by  the  peace,  but 
thoae  evangeUcal  states  which  had  been  fi;ained  by  the  anti-reformation 
during  the  war  (the  Lower  Palatinate,  nilrtemberg,  Baden,  etc.)  were 
allowed  to  resume  the  exercise  of  that  religion  which  had  been  theirs 
in  1618.  The/tif  reformandi,  the  privilege  of  deciding  by  fiat  the  re- 
ligion of  those  subjects  to  whom  the  vear  1628  did  not  secure  free  ex- 
ercise of  religion,  was  retained  for  the  future  by  the  territorial  lords. 
The  right  of  emigration  was,  however,  reserved  to  the  subjects  in  such 
cases.  The  imperial  court  {Reichskammeraericht)  was  restored,  and 
its  members  were  to  be  equally  divided  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics. 

France  and  Sweden  guaranteed  the  peace.  (See  p.  871.) 
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§6.    FRANCE.  (Step.zo;t.) 

1498-1589.  Houses  of  Orleans  and  Angrouldme. 

Branch  line  of  the  house  of  Yalois  (since  1328,  p.  257)  whose 
relation  to  the  main  line  is  shown  in  the  following  genealogical  table  : 


I 


Charles  V.  (third  king  of  the  house  of  Yalois).    1364-1880. 

i 

I 


Charles  VX 
1380-1422. 


Charles  VII. 
1422-1461. 


I/OOlsXI. 

1461-1483. 


Charles,  duice  of  Orleans, 
t  1467. 


iiouisxn. 

1498-1616. 
m.  (^)  Anna 
of  Brittany, 
died  without 

male  issue. 


Louis,  duke  of  Orl^ann,  f  1407. 
m.  Valentine  Visconti. 

I 


John,  count  of 
Angoul^me. 
t  1467.. 


Charles  Vm. 
m.  Anna  of  Brit- 
tany. 1483-1498. 
died  without 
male  issue. 


Charles,  coont 
of  Angouldme. 

t  1496. 
m.  Louise 

of  Savoy- 


Claudia 


(S)  Franoia  L 
1516-1547. 


Henry  n. 

1547-1559. 
m.  Catharine  of  Medici. 

I 


Francis  H. 
1559-1560  m. 
Mary  Stuart. 


I 
Elizabeth 

m. 

Philip  IL 

king  of 

Spain. 


I 
Charles  IX. 

1560-1574. 


1 
Henry  III, 

1674-1689. 

duke  of 

Anjou ; 

king  of 

Poland. 


1 1 

Francis,      Margaret 
duke  of  m. 

Alen^on    Henry  IV. 

and         see  p. 
Anjou, 
tl584. 


1498-1515.    Louis  XII. 

obtained  a  divorce  from  Joanna,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
married  Anna  of  Brittany,  widow  of  Charles  VIII.,  in  order  to  keep 
this  duchy  for  the  crown  ;  as  g^randson  of  Valentina  Visconti  he  laid 
claim  to  Milan,  drove  out  Ludovico  Moro,  who  was  imprisoned  when 
he  ventured  to  return  to  Milan  (1500). 

1501.  Louis  XII,  in  alliance  with  Ferdinand  the  Catkolic,  Ung  of  Ar- 
agon,  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    The  Spaniards  and 

French  soon  falling  out,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Spanish  general 

Gonzalvo  de  Cordova  on  the  Garigliano  (1504).     Louis  XII.  gave  up 

his  claims  to  Naples. 

1508.  Louis  a  party  in  the  League  of  Cambray,  p.  300.  In  1511  the 
Pope,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  Venice,  concluded  the  Holy 

League^  with  the  object  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.    The  lat- 
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ter,  under  the  young  Gaston  de  FoiZf  duke  of  Nemours,  nephew  of 
Louis  XII.,  were  at  lirst  successful  in  the  war,  taking  Brescia  (1512) 
by  storm  (Bayard,  "without  reproach  or  fear"),  and  defeating 
the  united  Spanish  and  Papal  armies  at  Ravenna,  with  the  aid  of 
5000  German  mercenaries,  in  the  same  ^'ear  ;  they  were,  however, 
compelled  by  the  Stoiss  to  evacuate  MJan.  In  1513  the  French 
formed  a  new  allianoe  with  Venice,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Swiss 
at  Novara  and  withdrew  from  Italy.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
had  joined  the  Holy  League  in  1512,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian 
who  had  joined  in  1513,  invaded  France,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
1513.  GtiinegaU,  called  the  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs  "  from  the  hasty 
Aug.  17.    flight  of  the  French.  * 

France  concluded  peace  with  the  Pope,  with  Spain  (1513), 
with  the  emperor,  and  with  Henry  YIII.  (1514).  Anna  of  Brittany 
having  died,  Louis  took,  as  his  third  wife,  Mary  the  sister  of  Henry 
YIII.  He  died  soon  after  the  marriaee  (Jan.  1,  1515).  He  was 
Bttcceeded  by  his  cousin,  the  Count  of  Angouleme^  who  had  married 
Claudia^  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  Anna,  hence  heiress  of  Brittany, 
which,  however,  was  not  actually  incorporated  with  France  until  1598. 
As  king  the  count  of  AngoulSme  is  known  as 

1515-1647.     Franois  I.     Courageous,  fond  of  display,  dis- 
solute. 

1515.  He  reconquered  Milan  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Maiignano 
Sept.  1^14.     over  the  Swiss,  who  fought  most  bravely.     Peace  and 

alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Treaty  of  Greneva 
(Nov.  7, 1515);  treaty  of  Friboorg  (Nov.  29, 1516).  The  lat- 
ter (la  paix  perpetueUe'S  exidiuxeA  till  the  French  Ivevolution. 

1516.  Increase  of  the  roval  power  by  a  Concordat  with  the  Pope 
which  rescinded  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1438  and  placed  the 

choice  of  bishops  and  abbots  m  the  hands  of  the  king  ;  the  Pope  on 
the  other  hand  received  the  annates,  or  the  first  year's  revenue  of 
every  ecclesiastical  domain  where  the  king's  rieht  of  presentation  was 
exercised.  Francis  also  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  that  the  Pope  was  subordinate  to  an  oBcumenical  council. 
1520.  Meeting  of  Francis  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Calais.  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  The  wars 
of  Francis  with  Charles  V.  (p.  302,  etc.)  occupied  the  rest  of  Francis' 
reign.  Restrictions  upon  the  political  rights  of  the  Parliaments. 
Cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts.  Rabelais  ^1483-1553).  Perse- 
cutions of  the  Protestants.  Francis  died  March  31, 1547.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son 

1547-1559.    Henry  IL 

Growing  power  of  the  house  of  Ouise  {Francis,  duke  of  Gruise^ 
and  CharUa,  "  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  "). 
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HOUSE  OF  LORRAINE  AND  GUISE. 

Ren^  le  Bon,  d.  of  Anjoa 
and  titular  kins  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  m.  Isabella,  d. 
of  Ltomane* 

- ! 

Margaret,  m.    John  II.,        Yolande, 

Henry  VI.,  k.    d.  of  Loir-  d.  of  Lorraine, 

of  England.      raim  and  m.  Ferri  II.,  c.  of 

Bar.  Vaudemont,  (rttue,  etc 

Nicolas,  Rend  II., 

d.  of  Lorraine  and  Bar.   d.  of  Lorraine  and  Bar, 

t  1473.                c.  of  Vaudemont,  (Tuwe,  etc. 
no  male  issue.  f  1508. 
I 


I  I 

Antoine,  d.  of  Claode  L,  c.  of 

Lorraine  and  Aum&le,  d.  of 

Bar.     t  1644.  Guise  (1527). 

'  I  r 


Francis  I.j 
d.  of  Lorratne 


Francis,  d.  of     Charles.     Claude,  d.     Louis,     MaiV,  n 
Ouite,  mur-      Card,  of     of  Aumale.  Card,  of  Jainea  V. 
and  Bar.  dered  1563.      Lorraine.  Guise,     of  Scot- 


land. 

Marv,  queea 
ol  Scots. 


I  I                                I     • 

Charles  H.,  d.  of    Henry,  d.  Charles,  d.  of               Lonls,  Cardinal 

Lorraine  and  Bar.     of  Gtiise.  Mayenne.                          of  Omm 

t  1608.                 t  1688.  t  1688.' 

Henry's  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitiers,  duchess  of  Yalentinois,  ruled 
him  almost  absolutely.     Montmorency^  constable.    Persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France  ;  assistance  to  German  Protestants. 
1547.    Final  union  of  Brittany  with  the  French  crown. 

DESCENT  OF  BRITTANT. 

Francis  II.,  d.  of  Brittany, 
t  1488. 
I 
<nurlM  Vm.  «  (1)  Anne  («)  ^  Loula  Xn.,  k.  of  FnuMw. 
C.  of  France. 


Claude  sa  Francis  I. 
I 


Francis  the  Benry  tl., 

dauphin.  k.  of  Franca 

t  1536, 
without  male 
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1652.  War  with  Charles  V .  (p.  306.)    Seizure  of  the  three  bishop, 
rics,  Totdy  Metz,  Verdun, 

1556-1559.    War  with  Philip  11.  of  Spain.    The  French  defeated  by 
the  Spaniards  with  the  aid  of  the  English  at 

1557.  St,  QuerUin  (on  the  Somxne),  and  by  count  Egmont  at  Grave' 
lines  (1558). 

1558.  CalalB  and  Gtdnes,  the  hist  English  possessions  in  France, 
Jan.    captured  by  Francis,  duke  of  Guise. 

1559.  Peace  of  Cateatp-Cambresis :  the  French  restored  all  their  con- 
ApriL     quests  except  Calais  and  the  three  bishoprics  (Metz,  Toul 

and  Verdun).    Henry  II.,  who  died  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
tourney,  was  succeeded  by  his  three  weak  sons. 

1659-1560.     Francis  11.  (sixteen  years  old), 

the  first  husband  of  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland,  a  niece  of  the 
Guises.  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  (chambres  ardentes).  Cruel 
executions.  The  king's  mother,  Catharine  de'  Medici,  struggled  for 
power  and  influence  against  the  Bourbon  princes,  Anton  Op'?  ^^  ^^ 
Tarre)  and  Louis  of  Conde\  descended  from  Louis  IX.  The  Gnlaes, 
at  first  riyals  of  the  queen  and  then  in  alliance  with  her,  conducted  all 
affairs  of  state  4ind  surpassed  in  influence  their  opponents,  the  Catholic 
constable  Montmcrency,  and  his  nephews,  the  three  brothers  ChdliUon : 
Gaspard,  admiral  de  Collgny  (1517-1572),  Francois  d*Andelot,  Cardi- 
nal  Chatillon,  afterwards  leaders  of  the  Huguenots.  De  VHopUal, 
chanceUor.  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  (La  Renaudie)  against  the  Guises 
defeated  (1560).    Death  of  Francis  II. 

1560-1574.    Charles  IX., 

(en  years  old,  under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Catha- 
rine de'  Medioi. 

1562-1698.    Wars  of  the  Huffuenots.^ 

.  Cruel  persecutions  compelled  the  Huguenots  to  take  up  arms. 
At  the  same  time  they  became  apolitical  party  opposed  to  the  Catho- 
lic oaW^.  The  wars  of  the  Huguenots  were  therefore  not  simply 
religious  wars,  but  also  political  civil  wars,  in  which  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  were  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
king  and  get  control  of  the  government  The  first  three  w^ars  form 
properly  one  war,  interrupted  by  truces  called  peaces  (Amboise,  1563, 
Longfumeau,  1568,  St,  Germain,  1570),  which  were  without  result. 
The  conditional  freedom  of  religious  worship  permitted  the  Hugue- 
nots was  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  surrender  to  them  for  two  years,  of 
the  four  strong  towns  Ia  Roohelle,  Cognac,  Montauban,  La  CharUd. 
1572.    Nif^t  of  8t  Bartholomew. 

Aug.  23-24.  Murder  of  admiral  Coligny  and  general  massacre  of  Hu- 
guenots, under  the  conduct  of  Henry  of  Guise  and  Tavannes, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of    Bourbon,  king   of 

1  Huguenots  u  said  to  be  s  nickname  derived  from  King  ITugOj  a  spectre 
which,  in  the  belief  of  the  people,  nigbtlv  haunted  the  streets  of  Parts;  wnence 
the  Protestants,  from  their  nocturnal  ^rat^erinfi^,  were  called  Huguenots.  Others 
derive  tha  name  from  a  corruption  of  Eidgenaaen.  confederates. 

21 
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Kavarre  (son  of  Anton,  kinff  of  Navarre)  with  the  sister  of  Charles 
IX.,  Margaret  of  Valois.  Henry  of  Navarre  saved  his  life  by  a  pre- 
tended conversion  to  Catholicism.  Over  3,000  Huguenots  were  slain 
en  the  capital,  in  the  whole  of  France  about  30,000.  This  bloody  deed 
'•ed  to  the 

1672-1673.  Fourth  Civil  "War.  La  Rochelle,  besieged  by  Henry, 
duke  of  AnJoUf  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  made  a  brave  defense. 
The  election  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
brought  about  a  compromise.  Edict  of  Boulogne  (July  8, 
1673)  ended  the  war  favorably  to  the  Huguenots. 
Charles  IX.  died  May  30, 1674.  His  brother,  who  fled  from  Po- 
land, became  king. 

1574-1589.     Henry  m.,  a  dohfturhodLweaMng. 

The  fifth  dvll  war,  during  which  Henry  of  Navarre  re-a»- 
sumed  the  Protestant  faith,  was  concluded  (1676)  by  conditions  more 
favorable  to  the  Huguenots  than  those  of  any  previous  peace.  Peace 
of  Chastenoy  (  Paix  de  Monsieur,  after  the  duke  of  Alen^n)  May  6, 
1576.  Hence  dissatisfaction  amone  the  Catholics.  Origin  of  the 
Holy  Leagae  (1676)  which  in  aUiance  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
purposed  the  annihilation  of  the  reformed  party,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Guises  to  the  throne.  The  king,  out  of  fear  of  the  League  pro- 
claimed himself  its  head  and  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant 
religion  throughout  France.  The  Protestants  and  moderate  Catho- 
lics had  joined  forces  in  1676  by  the  confederation  of  Milhaud  (po- 
ll tique-Huguenot). 

Sixth  Civil  War,  wherein  the  Huguenots  were  defeated,  bat  de- 
tained favorable  terms  at  the  peace  of  Bergerac  (or  Poitiers, 
Sept.  17, 1677),  as  the  king  was  unwilling  to  let  the  League  become 
too  powerful.  In  spite  of  ue  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  not  one 
of  its  articles  was  executed.     This  caused  the 

Beventh  Civil  War  {La  guerre  des  amoureux)  (1580),  which  was 
ended  in  the  same  year  by  the  treaty  of  Fl&x  (near  St.  Foy)j 
Nov.  26,  in  which  the  conditions  g^ranted  the  Huguenots  in  former 
treaties  were  confirmed.  The  death  of  Francis,  duke  of  Alencon 
(since  the  accession  of  Henry  III.,  duke  of  Anjou),  the  younger 
brother  of  the  king,  in  1684  rendered  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Yalois  certain.  As  it  was  the  intention  of  the  League  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  belonged  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  latter's  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of 
Bourbon,  and  as  the  League  meantime  induced  the  king  to  revoke  the 
concessions  granted  to  the  Huguenots,  there  broke  out  the 

1686-1589.  Eighth  CivU  War  called  the  War  of  the  Three 
Henrya  {Henry  III.  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Henry  of 
Guise).  The  Catholic  party  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  victory  of 
Couiras  (Oct.  20,  1587),  gained  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  Formati<Mi 
of  the  League  of  Sixteen  at  Pans,  which  purposed  the  deposition 
of  the  weak  king.  Guise  entered  Paris,  was  received  with  ac- 
clamation {"  King  of  Paris  ")  ;  the  timid  resistance  of  the  king  was 
broken  by  a  popular  insurrection  (day  of  the  Barricades,  May  12, 
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1588).  Henry  III.  fled  to  BloiSy  where  he  summoned  the  estates 
of  the  kingdom  {^tat^-Generaux,  States  General).  Finding  no  sup- 
port among  them  against  the  League,  he  caused  Henry,  duke  of  Guise^ 
and  his  brother,  Louis  the  Cardinal,  to  be  murdered  (Dec.  23,  1588). 
At  this  news,  a  revolt  of  the  Catholic  party  broke  out,  headed  by 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  men,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  Henry  III. 
fled  to  Henry  of  Navane  in  the  Huguenot  camp,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered before  Paris,  at  St.  Cloud,  by  the  monk  Jacques  Clement 
(July  31,  t  Aug.  2).  Death  of  Catharine  de'  Medici  (Jan.  5,  1589). 
Michael  Montaigne,  1533-1592. 

1689-1792.    (1830.)    House  of  Bourbon 

descended  from  St.  Louis  IX.'s  younger  son  Robert^  oouit  of 
Clermont,  husband  of  Beatrice  of  Bourbon. 

1589-1610.    Henry  IV. 

The  Catholic  party  refused  to  recognize  Henry  and  made  the 
old  cardinal  of  Bourlx>n  kin^  under  the  name  of  Charies  X.  (f  1590). 
Some  wished  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  be  his  successor,  while  others 
joined  themselves  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne 
of  France  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  by  his  third  marriage  with  Eliz- 
abeth of  Valoia,  sister  of  Heniy  III.  Victory  of  Henry  iV.  over  the 
duke  of  Mayenne  at  Arques  (1589)  and  at  the 

1590.    Battle  of  Ivry. 
March  14. 

Henry  besieged  Paris,  which  was  relieved  by  Mayenne  Kiid 
the  duke  of  Parma.  Henry  abjured  the  reformed  religion  at  St. 
Denis  (1593)  and  was  crowned  at  Chartres  (1594).  Brissac  havin^^ 
thereupon  surrendered  Paris  to  him,  the  power  of  the  League  was 
broken.  Not,  however,  until  Henry,  after  public  penance,  by  his 
ambassadors  at  Rome,  had  been  freed  from  the  papal  ban,  was  he 
generally  recognized  (by  Mayenne  too).  The  civil  wars  of  religion 
were  ended  by  the 

1598.  Edict  of  Nantes, 

April  15. 

which  gave^  the  Huguenots  eqital  political  rights  with  the 
Catholics,  but  by  no  means  secured  them  entire  freedom  of  religions 
worship.  The  edict  granted  the  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  to 
nobles  having  the  right  of  criminal  jurisdiction  (sei^eun  haiis  jus- 
Hciers),  and  to  the  citizens  of  a  certam  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
but  prohibited  it  in  all  episcopal  and  archiepiscopal  cities,  at  tlie 
court  of  the  king,  and  in  Paris,  as  well  as  within  a  circle  of  twenty 
miles  around  the  capital.  Public  offices  were  opened  to  the  Huguenots 
and  mixed  chambers  were  established  in  four  Parliaments  {Parie^ 
Toulouse,  Grenoble,  Bordeaux),  The  Huguenots  obtained  some  forti- 
fied towns,  and  were  recognized,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an  armed  po- 
litical party.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  registered  by  the  Parliament 
only  alter  a  long  delay.  Treaty  of  Vervins  (May  2,  1598)  with 
Spain  ;  restoration  of  all  conquests  to  France. 
Adoption  of  measures  lojkmg  to  the  improvement  of  the  fl^ftn^M*<i 
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and  the  general  proflperi^,  whioh  had  cone  to  decay,  especially  by 
Rom^j,  afterwards  duke  of  Snlly  a560-1641).  Fantastic  plan  of 
the  king's  (?)  to  establish  a  universal  Christian  republic  in  Europe, 
<somprising  six  hereditary  monarchies  ^France,  England,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Lombaray\  five  elective  monarchies  (the  Empire, 
Papacy,  Hungary,  Polana,  Bohemia),  and  four  republics  (Switzer- 
land, Italy,  Vemce,  Belgium),  which  probably  would  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  league  against  the  too  great  power  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg.  Question  of  Cleves-Jiilich  succession.  Henry  IV.  supported 
the  claims  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  midst  of  great  preparations  for 
war,  Henry  was  assassinated  at  Paris,  1610  (May  14),  by  the  fanatic 
^Francois)  RaoaUlac.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  minor  son, 

1610-1643.  Lords  Xin., 

nine  years  old.  Regency  of  his  mother,  Mary  de*  Medici 
(1610-1617).  Sully  removed  from  office ;  the  ItaUan  Candni 
{Mar^chal  a*Ancre)  was  placed  in  control  of  affairs.  Louis  XIII., 
oeclared  of  age  in  1614,  was  in  fact  all  his  life  under  the  guidance 
of  others.  Summons  of  the  Statas-Oeneral,  1614,  being  tbe  last 
before  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Arrest  and  murder  of  Candni; 
the  queen  mother  banished  to  Blois  (1617).  The  king  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  favorite,  the  duke  of  Luynes.  By  the  mediation  of 
Armand-Jean  du  Plessis  (bom  1585,  in  Poitou,  1607  bishop  of  Lucon, 
1622  cardinal^,  duke  of  Rloheliea,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Luyna  and  the  queen  mother  (1619).  New  civil  war.  Contest  of 
the  crown  with  the  nobility  and  the  Huguenots.  After  the  death  of 
Luynes  (1621)  Maryde'  Medici  and  her  favorite,  Richelieu,  obtained 
oontrol  of  affairs.  The  influence  of  the  latter  soon  became  supreme, 
and  the  queen-dowager  quarreled  with  him. 

1624-1642.     Administration   of    Riohelieu,  whose   influence 
over  the  king  was  henceforward  unbroken.     Numerous  con- 
spiracies against  Riohelieu  instigated  by  Oastan  of  Orleans^  the  king's 
brother. 

1625.  Revolt  of  the  Huguenots  under  the  dukes  of  Rohan  and  Sou- 

bise. 
1627-1628.  Siege  of  La.  Roohelle,  under  the  personal  supervision 

of  Richelieu.  In  spite  of  the  dispatch  of  three  fleets  from 
England  to  the  aid  of  the  Huguenots,  the  city  surrendered  Oct.  28, 
16^  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  fourteen  months.  Defeat  of  the 
duke  of  Rohan,  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  Huguenots,  who 
hereafter  were  no  longer  an  armed  political  party,  but  only  a  toler- 
ated sect.  War  in  Italy  with  Spain  ;  subjugation  of  Savoy,  Riche- 
lieu at  the  head  of  the  army.  Treaty  of  Cherasco  (April  6,  1631). 
France  renounced  all  conquests  in  Italy,  but  by  a  secret  treaty  with 
Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  Pignerol  was  surrendered  to  France 
(negotiators  of  these  treaties,  Richelieu's  confidant.  Father  Joseph 
and  the  Pope's  agent,  MazarinY 

A  final  attempt  of  Mary  Medici  to  overthrow  the  cardinal  igno- 
miniously  failed  (Nov.  11, 1630,  the  «  Day  of  Dupes  ").  Mary  died 
at  Cologne,  1642. 
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«  

Conspiracy  of  Graston  and  the  duke  of  Montmorency. 
1632,  Oct.  30.    Defeat  of  the  allies  and  execution  oi  Montnwrency.. 

Foundation  of  the  French  Academy  (1635). 
1631-48.  Participation  of  France  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     See 
p.  314. 

1641.  Conspiracy  of  Henri  d^Effiat,  marquis  of  Cinq-Mars  (**  Mon- 
sieur le  Grand  ").  Secret  treaty  with  Spain.  The  plot  was 
exposed  by  Richelieu. 

1642.  Deo.  4.  Death  of  Richelieu. 

The  effect  of  Richelieu's  administration  had  been  to  break  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  make  the  crown  independent  of  the  parlia- 
ments. He  restored  French  influence  in  Italv,  in  the  Netherlands,  in 
Germanj  (311),  and  established  it  in  Sweeten.  Richelieu  laid  the 
foundation  of  tiie  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
Louis  XIU.  died  May  14»  1643.  (See  p.  366,) 

{  6.    ITALY.  {Seep,  263.) 

The  duchy  of  Biilan,  since  1566  (p.  306)  an  appanage  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  held,  nominally,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire. 

Venice. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  route  to  the  Indies  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  oonunercial  prosperity  of  Venice,  and  her  power  was  steadily  de- 
clining during  this  period.  The  danger  which  threatened  the  repub- 
lic from  the  League  of  Cambray  (1508^  between  the  Pope,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.,  and  Ferainand  the  Catholic,  passed 
away  as  the  Tope,  Julius  II.  withdrew  from  the  Leaeue  in  1510,  made 
his  peace  with  the  Venetians  and  induced  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 
join  the  Holy  League^  which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  the  Turkish  power  confined 
Venice  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  1570  the  Turks  at- 
tacked CypruSf  of  which  Venice  had  acquired  possession  in  1489 
(p.  262).  The  victory  of  Lepanto,  gained  by  Don  John  qf  Auttria 
(p.  330),  retarded  the  progress  of  die  Turks  but  little.  In  1573 
Venice  was  forced  to  deliver  Cyprus  to  them,  and  at  the  close  of 
this  period  retained  of  all  her  possessions  in  Grecian  waters,  Candia, 
Parost  and  the  Ionian  IHands  only. 

Genoa. 

Genoa  freed  herself  in  1529  from  FrenOh  supremaoyj  under  the 
doge,  Andrea  Doria,  who  gave  the  republic  a  new  constitution* 
Unsuccessful  conspiracy  of  F'iesco  (Jan.  2, 1547).  Gianettino  Doria^ 
the  nephew  of  the  doge,  was  murdered,  and  Andrea  Dofia  was  com* 
palled  to  fly.  The  conspirators  had  got  possession  of  nearlv  the  whole 
city,  when  Fiesco  was  accidentally  drowned.  Return  of  the  doge^ 
restoration  of  the  constitution. 
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Savoy. 

The  dnkes  of  Savoy,  who  also  possessed  Piedmont^  were  the  most 
powerful  of  the  native  dynasties  of  northern  Italy.  Nevertheless, 
daring  this  period,  Bern  aeprived  them  of  the  Waadtlandf  and  they 
got  into  straits  during  the  war  between  France  and  the  empire. 
After  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (1559),  Emmanuel  Philibert  was 
reinstated  in  his  duchy. 

Florence. 

In  the  year  in  which  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invaded  Italy  (1494), 
Peter  de' Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo,  who  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
king,  was  driven  from  the  city.  The  Dominican  monk  Savonarola 
(born  1452,  prior  of  San  Mairco,  1490^  was  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Florence ;  asceticism  for  a  snort  time  fashionable  in  Flor- 
ence. 45avonarola  excommunicated,  and  executed  (May  23,  1498). 
In  1512  the  Medici  were  restored  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the 
Holy  League  (pp.  300  and  318).  In  1527  the  Medici  were  a  second 
time  expelled,  and  the  republic  for  a  while  restored.  In  1530,  how- 
ever, Charles  V.  appointed  Alexander  de'  Medici  hereditary  ruler  in 
Florence,  and  he  soon  assumed  the  ducal  title.  After  his  murder  by 
his  cousin,  Lorenzino,  Casimo  (Cosmu8)de' Medici  hechme  duke  (1537). 
He  incorporated  the  republic  of  Siena  with  his  territory,  and  in  1569 
was  created  grand  dnke  of  Tuscany  by  Pope  Pius  V.  Under  Cosi- 
mo  II.,  OaUleo  Oalilel  (1564-1642^  taue^ht  in  Florence,  who,  in 
1633,  was  forced  to  abjure  the  Copermcan  System  by  the  Inquisition 
at  Bome  Q*  It  does  move  though  ^^). 

The  Papacy. 

The  following  popes  of  this  period  deserve  mention :  the  debauched 
and  criminal  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503),  of  the  family  of  Borgia. 
His  daughter  was  Lucrezia  Boraia :  his  second  son  Ccesar  Borgia, 
ruler  of  the  Romagna;  the  warlike  Julim  II.  (1503-1513);  the  schol- 
arly Leo  X,  (1513-1521)  of  the  family  of  mediciy  a  patron  of  art ; 
the  fanatical  Paul  IV.  (Caraffa,  1555-1559),  upon  whose  advice 
Paul  III.  had  established  the  Inquisition  in  1542  ;  Gregory  XIII. 
(1572-1585),  who  revised  the  calendar  by  striking  out  leap  year  at 
the  close  of  each  century,  excepting  every  fourth  century ;  the  wise 
and  severe  Sixtus  V.  (1585-1590),  who  suppressed  the  banditti  in  the 
Papal  States  and  adonied  Rome.  (Reerection  of  obelisks,  completion 
of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  ')• 

Naples. 

Naples  throughout  this  period  was  an  appanage  of  Spain  (since 
1504,  see  p.  318).  Insurrection  of  the  fisherman,  Tommaso  AnidlOf 
called  Masaniello  (1647),  soon  suppressed  (f  July  16). 

Most  flourishing  period  of  Italian  art.  Painters :  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  (1452-1519) ;  Haphael  Santi  (erroneously  called  Sanzio,  1483- 

1  This  saying?,  it  w  now  claimed.  i«  unaothenticsted.  —  [Trams.] 
*  Baake,  die  r^mischm  Pi^puU^  6Ui  ed.,  1878. 
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1620) ;  Antonio  AUeffri,  called  Correggio  (1494-1534) ;  Michad  Angela 
BwmaroUi  (1476-1664),  also  sculptor  and  architect ;  Titian  (1477- 
1576);  Paul  Veronese  (about  1635-1588).  Poets:  Anosto  (1474- 
1533);  Torquato  Taaso  (1544-1695).  PoUtician:  AJacchiaveUi  (146^ 
1527).  {See  p.  415.) 

§  7.    SPANISH  PENINSULA  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

(Seep,  ire,) 

By  the  marriage  of 

1479-1616.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
1474-1604.    of  Caatile  (p.  276),  which  was  consummated  before  the 

accession  of  either  to  the  throne,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 

future  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
1492.    Conquest  of  Grenada,  capital  of  the  bat  MocHish  kingdoni 
Jan.  2.     in  the  peninsula.    In  the  same  year,  discovery  of  America 

(p.  282),  and  consequent  acquisitions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  Conquest  of  Naples  (1601-1604,  see 
p.  327)  for  the  crown  of  Aragon,  Annexation  of  the  grandmaster- 
ships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  Calatrava  (1487),  AlcdntSra 
(1494),  and  San  J  ago  (1499),  to  the  crown.  Support  given  to  the 
league  of  the  cities  (Hermandad)  against  the  robber-nobles;  (Spanish) 
Inquisition. 

iFpon  Isabella's  death  (1504)  her  daughter,  Joanna^  wife  of  PkHip, 
archduke  of  Austria  (p.  301),  was  the  legal  heiress  of  Castile.  Her 
father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  however,  who  had  long  planned  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  one  kingdom  of  Spain^  obtained  from 
the  Cortes  authority  to  carry  on  the  government  in  place  of  his  absent 
daughter.  In  1506,  Philip  and  Joanna  went  to  Castile  to  expel  Fer- 
dinand by  force.  Meeting  of  the  two  princes  and  treaty  of  VUlafa- 
JilOf  whereby  the  regency  was  granted  to  Philip.  Shortly  after  the 
treakty  Philip  died  suddenly  (of  poison  ?),  and  Ferdinand  resumed  the 
regency  (f  1616).  Joanna,  who  was  insane,  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
finement for  49years  (f  1565),  first  by  her  father,  afterwards  by  her 
son  Charles.^  Ferdinand  was  succeeded  in  both  kingdoms  (at  first  as 
co-regent  of  his  mother,  in  theory)  by  the  son  of  Phmp  and  Joanna. 

Netherlands. 

Preliminary :  These  provinces,  originally  inhabited  by  Batavians 
and  other  German  tribes,  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charles  the 
Great,  and  after  the  treaty  of  Mersen  (870)  belonged  in  great  part  to 
Germany,  forming  a  dependence  of  the  duchy  of  Lotharingia.  The 
decline  of  the  ducal  power  favored  the  gprowth  of  powerful  counties 
and  duchies,  such  as  Brabant,  Flanders,  Guetders,  HoUandt  Zealand^ 
Hainaultf  and  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  After  1384,  and  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  provinces  were  brought  under  control  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy, 

1  The  view  advanced  by  Berffenroth  {Karl  V,  und  Johntma^  in  V.  SybeFe 
ffiat,  Ztits.^  1868),  that  Joanna  was  only  declared  insane  from  political  reasons, 
has  been  clearly  shown  hjr  otb^  scholan'COaohard,  Bossier,  Mauraabreohei;! 
to  rest  on  misiuiderstaDdings. 
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Philip  n.  the  Bold, 

fooxih  Bon  of  John  11.,  k.  of  France.  In  1363  made  duke 
of  BuTffandy  (the  duchy  reverted  to  the  crown,  1361,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  first  ducal  line  in  the  person  of  Philip  I.). 
In  1369  m.  Margaret^  dau.  and  heiress  of  Louis  III^  o.  of 
Flanders  and  ArtolB,  1 1401 


John  the  Fearless, 
dnke  of  Burgundy,  1404-1419. 

Philip  the  Good, 

dnke  of  Burgundy,  1419-1467. 

Aoqnired  Namur,  by  purchase,  in  1425 ;  in  1430,  Brabant 
ana  Umburg,  which  had  been  bequeathed  by  Joanna^  dau. 
of  John  IILf  d.  of  Brabant,  to  her  great-nephew,  Antoinet 
brother  of  John  the  Fearless ;  in  1433,  Holland,  Hainanlt 
(Henneaau),  Zealand,  by  cession  from  Jacqueline  c.  ofHcl- 
land  (of  the  Bavarian  Ime) ;  in  1448)  Luzembtirg,  by  ces- 
sion from  Elizabeth  of  Luxemburg,  and  by  purchase ;  he 
also  acquired  Antwerp  and  MecUin. 


Charles  the  Bold, 

duke  of  Burgundy,  1467-1477. 
Acquired  Oelderland  and  Zutphen  in  1472,  by  bequest 


from  duke  Arnold. 


Mary,  f  1482  =  MaTimilian,  arch- 
duke of  Austria. 


Joanna,  dan.  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon,  and 
Isabella  of  Castile. 


Phili 


p  the  Handsome, 
archduke  of  Austria^ 
duke  of  Burgundy. 


Charles  I.  (V.) 

k.  of  Spain;  archduke  of  Austria,  d.  of  Burgundy, 
k.  of  Naples  and  Biolly,  lord  of  Spanish  America, 
emperor. 

Hiey  descended  to  the  Hapsburg  heirs  of  Charles  the  Bold,  united 
and  having  a  common  states-general.  In  1548  Charles  Y.  annexed  the 
seventeen  provinces  {Brabant,  Liwburg^  Luxemburg,  Oelderland,  Flan' 
ders,  Artois,  HatnauU,  Holland,  Zealand,  Namur,  Zutphen,  East  and 
West  Friedand,  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  Overyssel^  Grmingen)  to  the  Bur* 
gnndian  eircle  of  the  empire. 

1516-1556.    Charles  L  (as  emperor,  Charles  V.  p.  302). 
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After  snppressing  a  reyolt  in  Castile  he  founded  the  absolute  mon- 
archy, the  Cortw  henceforth  having  no  importance.  In  America  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  New  Granada  (p.  283,  etc.).  Upon  his 
abdication  the  Spanish  lands  and  the  colonies,  the  Netherlands, 
Ftanche-Comttf,  Naples,  and  Bffllan,  descended  to  his  son 

1556-1598.     Philip  II.,  who  married  four  times  :  1.  Mary  of 
Portugal,  mother  of  Don  Carlos  ;  2.  Mary  the  Catholic,  of  Eng- 
land (p.  336);  3.  Elizabeth  of  Valois  (p.  318);  4.  Anne,  daughter  of 
Maximilian  II. 

War  with  France  (p.  381).  Bloody  persecution  of  the  Moors  and 
the  Protestants  in  Spain.  Inquisition,  autos  da  //  (t.  e.  acts  of  the 
faith).  Conflict  between  the  king  and  his  heir,  Don  Carlos  ;  the  lat- 
ter was  arrested  and  died  in  prison  (1568).  Don  John  of  Austria^  a 
natural  son  of  Charles  I.  (V.),  gained  over  the  Turks  the 

1571,  Oct.  7.    Naval  battle  of  Lepanto  (on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth). 
1568-1648.    War  of  Liberation  in  the  Netherlands. 

Canse:  The  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  fell  to  Spain  after 
the  abdication  of  Charles  I.,  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  ancient  and 
important  privileges.  The  estates  (Staaten,  etats)  granted  taxes  and 
troops.  The  Spanish  garrison,  the  penal  edicts  against  heretics,  the 
dread  of  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  led,  during  the 
rule  of  the  regent  Maraaret  of  Parma  (1559-1567),  the  natural  sister 
of  king  Philip  II.,  ana  her  adviser,  bishop  Granvella,  to  a  league  of 
the  nobles  (the  Compromis  de  Breda),  headed  by  Philip  Atamix  of  Sl 
Aldeffonde.  Presentation  of  a  petition  by  300  nobles  (Gueux,  Beggars, 
a  party  name,  originating  in  the  contemptuous  exclamation  of  the 
count  of  Barlaimont :  Ce  n*est  qu*un  tas  de  gueux).  Insurrection  of 
the  lower  classes.  Destruction  of  images,  and  sack  of  the  churches. 
These  disturbances  were  opposed  by  Lamoral,  count  of  Egmont  (b. 
1522,  fought  under  Charles  V.  in  Algiers,  Germany,  France  ;  led  the 
cavalry  at  St.  Quentin,  and  Gravelines,  1558  ;  appointed  governor  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  by  Charles  V.  ;  executed  June  5,  1568),  and 
William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  the  leaders  of  the  higher  nobil- 
ity in  the  Netherlands,  who  were  soon  no  longer  masters  of  the  move- 
ment. Separation  into  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  party.  Althou^ 
quiet  was  finally  restored  Philip  sent  the 

1567.  Duke  of  Alva  with  20,000  Spaniards  by  wav  of  Genoa,  Savoy, 
and  Franche  Comii  to  the  Netherlands.  William  of  Orange 
and  many  thousand  Netherlanders  left  their  native  land.  Margaret 
resigned  her  regency  and  left  the  country.  Creation  of  the  "  Council 
of  Blood.''  The  counts  of  Egmont  and  of  Hoom  and  many  others 
were  executed  (1568).  The  estates  of  those  who  did  not  appe&r  be- 
fore the  tribunal  were  confiscated,  including  those  of  Wuliam  of 
Orange.  The  latter  and  his  brother,  Louis  if  Orange,  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  but  were  repulsed  by  Alva. 

The  arbitrary  taxes  imposed  by  Alva  (the  tenth  pfennig  from  the 
price  of  every  article  sold,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  every  income), 
produced  a  new  revolt.  Capture  of  Brille,  on  the  month  of  the  Meuse 
Dy  the  Water  Beggars  (1572).  Rapid  spread  of  the  insurrectioi^ 
particularly  in  the  northern  provinces. 
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1673.     AlTa  recalled  at  his  own  request.    His  successor,  Luis  de  Re- 

quesens  y  Zuniga,  gained  a  victory 
1574.     At  Mookerheide,  where  two  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Onmge 

fell,  bat  could  not  suppress  the  revolt,  and  died  (1576).  l^e 
sack  of  the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Mastricht,  Ghent,  etc.,  by  the  royal 
troops  brought  about  the 

1576.    Paoifioation  of  Ghent,  a  treaty  between  all  the  provinces, 
whereby  they  united,  without  regard  to  national  or  religious 
differences,  to  drive  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  the  country. 

The  new  governor,  Don  John  of  Austria  (p.  330),  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  majority  of  the  provinces.  In  spite  of  the  new  disputes 
which  had  broken  out  among  them  he  was  unable  to  quiet  the  country, 
and  died,  1578.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Famesey  duke  of 
Parma  (1578-1592),  a  shrewd  statesman  and  an  excellent  generaL 
He  reduced  the  southern  Catholic  provinces,  which  form  modem  Bel- 
gium, to  submission  on  condition  of  the  restoration  of  their  old  politi- 
cal freedom.  The  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zeadand, 
ntraoht,  Oelderland,  Qroningen,  Priealand,  OTeryaael,  con- 
cluded 

1679.    The  Union  of  Utrecht, 

proclaimed  their  complete  independence  of  Spain  (in  1581) 
and  settled  the  hereditary  Statthaltershtp  upon  William  of  Orange 
(the  Silentf  b.  1533,  inherited  the  principality  of  Orange,  1544,  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  Netherlands  and  governor  of  Hol- 
umd,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  by  Charles  V.,  resigned  nis  offices  1567, 
converted  to  Protestantism,  elected  conmiander-in-chief  by  the  rebels, 
1572,  relieved  Leyden,  Oct,  1574,  murdered  by  Balthazar  Grerard, 
10th  July,  1584).  After  his  murder  at  Delft,  his  son,  the  seventeen- 
year-old  Maurice  of  Nassau,  became  the  head  of  the  seven  provinces. 
Successful  campaini  of  Alexander  of  Parma ;  capture  of  Antwerp. 
The  help  fnmisned  the  Hollanders  by  the  English  (Leicester)  induced 
Philip  to  fit  out  the  Great  Armada,  which  was  destroyed  by  terrible 
storms  and  the  bravery  of  the  English  (1588).  After  a  long  contest 
with  changing  fortunes,  there  waa  concluded  under 

1598-1621.    Philip  in. 

1609.  The  twelve  years'  tmoe,  on  the  basis  of  possession  at  the 
time.  Under  the  weak  king,  who  was  controlled  by  his  fa- 
vorites, the  dukes  of  Lerma  an^  Uzeda,  father  and  son,  the  power  and 
the  prosperity  of  Spain  declined,  exhausted  by  constant  war,  the 
demoralization  consequent  on  the  discoveiy  of  America  and  the  intro- 
duction of  American  gold,  and  the  expulsion  of  800,000  Moors,  the 
moflt  learned  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  After  the 
expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  the  war  was  resumed  until  under 

1621-1666.  PhiUpIV. 

The  BepubUo  of  the  United  Provinoes  obtained  the 
1648-  recognition  of  their  independenoe  from  Spi)in  and  the 
empire  at  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
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Under  Philip  III.  and  IV.  (minister  Olwarei)^  decline  of  the 
Spanish  power.  Insurrection  of  the  CiUalamans,  lasting  twelve  years. 
Revolt  of  PortueaL 

Portugal,  under  the  lllegltiinate  house  of  Burgundy  (138&- 
1680),  descendants  of  John  the  Bastard  (f  1433),  son  of  Peter  the 
Crua,  who  wba  a  descendant  of  Robert,  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandson 
of  Hugh  Capet. 


I 


John,  the  Bastard, 
son  of  Pedro  the  CroeL 

i 


Alfi 


I  I 

Ferdinand.  Fernando^ 

ISmanueL  Fernando 

\ 

Isabella  m.   Johnm.   Lewis.   Henrj.    Edward.    Beatrice,  m.      James. 
Charles  V.         I  Charles  III. 

d.  of  Savoy. 


Fhflip  n.  =  Maria.  John.  The  Prior 
k.  of  Spain.  |  I       qf  Crato. 


Don  Carlos.    Bebaattan. 


Emammel    llieodoaiaik 
PhUibert, 
d,  ofSawjf. 


Mana  m.  Catharine  ^»b=>  Johfu 

Alexander  of  | 

Parma.  Theodosios. 

Hanucch  John  IV. 

of  Parma. 

Kings  of  Portugal  in  heavy  type.    Claimants  (except  Philip  II.)  In  italics. 

1495-1621.  Bmanuel  the  G^eat.    Golden  age. 

Acquisitions  in  the  East  Indies,  South  America  (Brazil),  and 
Northern  Africa.  Under  his  successors,  decline  of  the  Portuguese 
power.     Sebastian  fell  in  the  unfortunate 

1578.  Battle  of  AUcassor  in  Morocco.  After  the  death  of  his  suooea- 

sor,  Henry^ 
1581-1640.  Portugal  became  a  Bpaniah  province.     Four  (?)  falte 

Sebastians,^     An  almost  bloodless  rerolution  raised  to  the 

throne  of  Portugal  the  duke 

1640.  John  of  Bragansa,  as  John  IV.  (descended  through  his  mother 
from  the  UgitimaXe,  through  his  father  from  the  ilUffitimaU 
son  of  John  the  Bastard).  (See  pp.  390,  4lJ^.) 

1  After  the  death  of  Heniy  (1680)  there  were  fiye  claimants  for  the  crown  el 
FortugaL 
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§  8.    ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  (Seep.  i76,) 

1485-1603.  House  of  Tudor  (pp.  273,  276). 
1485-1509.  Henry  VH. 

Henry's  first  act  was  to  imprison  the  Earl  of  Wanoickf  son  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence.  The  first  parliament  (1485)  secured  the 
crown  to  Henry  and  his  heirs,  five  checks  on  the  crown  :  1.  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes  and  2,  the  enactment  of  new  laws  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  prohibited  ;  3.  no  man  could  be  imprisoned 
without  legal  warrant ;  4.  trial  should  be  before  twelve  jurors  in  the 
oounty  where  the  offense  was  committed,  and  there  should  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  5.  officers  of  the  crown  were  liable  to  trial  for  damages  before 
a  jury  in  case  any  person  were  injured  by  them,  and  no  authority 
from  the  king  coida  be  pleaded.  Violation  of  these  checks.  Rees- 
tablishment  of  the  king^  court  (Star  Chamber  ?  1488),  which  took 
cognisance  of  forgery,  perjury,  fraud,  libel,  conspiracy,  etc.,  save  sen- 
tence without  the  use  of  a  jury,  and  inflicted  fines  and  mutiutions. 

1487.  The  pretended  earl  of  Warwick  (Simnel)  landed  in  England, 
but  was  defeated  at  Stoke  (16  June,  1487),  and  became  one 
of  the  king's  scidlions. 
1488-14d9.  Attempts  of  Perkin  Warbeok,  a  Fleming  who  person- 
ated the  duke  of  York,  to  overthrow  Henry.    Disavowed  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  the  peace  of  Estaples  (Nov.  9, 1492)  which  ended 
the  war  in  which  Henry  had  engaged  on  account  of  the  annexation 
cvf  Brittany  by  Charles  VUI.  (1491),  Perkin  found  a  warm  reception 
in  Flanders  &om  the  duchess  of  Burgrandy,  sister  of  £dward  IV. 
Expelled  from  Flanders  bv  a  provision  of  the  commercial  treaty  with 
England  (1496  Magnus  tntercursui),  Perkin  fled  to  Scotland,  where 
his  claim  was  recognized.     Perkin  and  James  IV.  of  Scotland  in- 
vaded England  in  1496.    In  1497  a  formidable  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Cornwall  on  occasion  of  an  imposition  of  a  tax  by  parliament. 
It  was  suppressed  by  the  defeat  at  Blackheath  (June  22, 1497),  and 
the  leaders  executed  (Flammock).    Peace  with  Scotland  (Sept.  1497). 
Warbeck  was  soon  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
escaped,  but  was  recaptured.    Plottmg  another  escape  with  the  earl  of 
Warwick^  both  Perkin  and  Warwick  were  executed  (1499). 
1495.  Statute  of  Drogheda  {Poyning^s  lavo).    1.  No  Irish  parliament 
should  be  held  without  the  consent  of  the  king  or  England. 
2.  No  bill  could  be  brought  forward  in  an  Irish  parliament 
without  his  consent.    3.  All  recent  laws  enacted  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  parliament  should  hold  in  Ireland. 
1502.  Marriage  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  Margaret^  with  James 
IV.f  kmg  of  Scotland. 

Henry's  distinguishing  characteristic  was  his  avarice  ;  by  various 
extortions  (Empson,  Dudley y  **MorUm*s  Fork")  he  accumulated  a  for- 
tune of  nearly  £2,000,000. 

During  this  reign  occurred  the  discovery  of  the  West  Indies  by 
Golnmbtts  (1492)  and  that  of  North  Amerloa  by  the  Cabots. 
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1609-1647.  Henry  Vin.. 

of  a  crael  disposition  and  variable  temperament.  He  was  tax 
times  married  :  1.  Catharine  ofAragon,  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur, 
mother  of  Mary  the  Catholic  (married  June  3, 1500,  divorced  Maieh 
30, 1533).  2.  Anne  Boleyn,  mother  of  Elizabeth  (married  Jan.  25, 
1533,  beheaded  May  19,  1536).  3.  Jane  Seymour  (married  May  20, 
1536,  died  after  the  birth  of  her  son  Edujard  F/.,  Oct.  24, 1537). 
4.  Anne  of  Cleves  (married  Jan.  6, 1540,  divorced  June  24, 1540).  5. 
Catharine  Howard  (married  Aug.  8, 1540,  beheaded  Feb.  12, 1542). 
6.  Catharine  Parr,  widow  of  lord  Latimer  (married  July  10,  1543, 
outlived  the  king).  Heniy  united  in  his  person  the  claun  of  both 
Lancaster  and  York. 
Execution  of  Empson  and  Dudley. 

1511.  Henrv  a  member  of  the  Holy  League  (p.  300),  received  iiom. 

the  Pope  the  title  of  "  Most  Christian  King." 
Henry  having  laid  claim  to  the  French  crown  sent  troops  to 

Spain,  which  were  unsuccessful  (1512).    In  1513  the  king 

went  to  France  in  person  and  with  Maximilian,  the  emperor^ 

won  the  bloodless  victory  of 
1513,  Aug.  17.    Gninegate,  the  <<  Batde  of  the  Spurs  "  (p.  319). 

1513,  Sept.  9.     Battle  of  Flodden  Field.     Defeat  and  death  of 

James  IV.  of  Scotland  who  was  allied  with  France. 

1514,  Aug.    Peace  with  France  {Toumay  ceded  to  England,  after- 

wards (1518)  bought  by  France  for  600,000  crowns)  and  with 
Scotland. 

1515,  Thomas  "WolBey,  the  king's  favorite,  chancellor  (b.  1471,  ap- 
pointed almoner  and  dean  of  Lincoln  by  Henry  VII.,  member 
of  the  council  1510,  bishop  of  Toumay  1513,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln and  archbishop  of  York  1514,  oardinal  and  ohanceUor 
1515,  papal  legate  1517,  surrendered  the  great  seal  1529,  t 
Nov.  28,  1530). 

1520,  June  7.  Meeting  of  Henry  VTII.  and  Francis  I.  of  France  near 

Calais  («  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  ")• 

1521.  Execution  of  the  duhe  of  Buckingham  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Buckingham  was  descended  from  Edward  III.  (p. 
277). 

1521.  Henry  wrote  the  "  Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  "  in  re- 
ply to  Luther,  and  received  the  title  of  **  Defender  of  the 
Faith  "  from  Pope  Leo  X. 
After  the  battle  of  Pavia  the  relations  between  Henry  and  the 
emperor,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the  double  failure  of  the  em- 
peror to  secure  the  promised  election  of  Wolsey  as  Pope,  became  so 
strained  that  war  seemed  inevitable,  and  a  forced  loan  was  assessed 
on  the  kingdom,  which  brought  in  but  little.     In  1523  an  attempt  to 
force  a  g^ant  from  parliament  met  with  no  success,  but  a  rebellion 
was  provoked  which  was  suppressed  only  by  abandoning  the  demand. 

1527.  Henry,  desiring  to  divorce  his  wife  in  order  to  marry  Anne 

Boleyn,  alleged  the  invalidity  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 

brother's  wife,  and  appealed  to  Rome.     The  delays  of  the  Pope  and 

the  scruples  of  Wolsey  enraged  the  king,  who  deprived  the  latter  ol 
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the  great  seal  and  save  it  to  Sir  Thomaa  More  (1629).  Sentence 
and  pardon  of  Wolseyi  who,  however,  died  in  disgrace  (1530).  At 
the  suj^stion  of  Cranmer  the  qnestion  was  referred  to  the  unirer- 
sities  of  £nghuid  and  Europe,  and  a  number  deciding  in  the  kind's 
favor  Henry  married  Anne  Boleyn.  Henry  also  broke  with  we 
Church  of  Rome.  Confiscation  of  the  annates^  followed  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Sir  Thomas  Mart  (1532). 

The  Pope  excommunicated  Henry  and  annulled  his  divorce  from 
Catharine,  which  Cranmer,  now  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  pro- 
nounced. After  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  parliament  confirmed  the 
divorce,  recognized  Elizabeth  as  heir  to  the  throne  (1534),  and  se- 
cured the  succession  to  other  children  of  Anne  in  case  of  the  death  of 
the  princess. 

X534.  Act  of  Supremacy,  appointing  the  king  and  his  succes- 
sors ''Protector  and  only  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  and  Clergy  of  Bngland"  (1531).  Befusal  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  made  high  treason,  under 
which  vote  Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned  and  beheaded 
(1635). 

Thomas  Cromwell,  a  former  servant  of  Wolsey,  and  his  sno- 
eessor  in  the  favor  of  the  king,  now  vicegerent  in  matters  relating  to 
the  church  in  England,  issued  a  commission  for  the  inspection  of 
monasteries  which  resulted  in  the  suppression,  first  of  the  smaller 
(1536),  and  aftervrards  (1539)  of  the  larger  monasteries,  and  the 
conflflcation  of  their  property.  Abbots  now  ceased  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment. 

1536.  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn  on  a  charge  of  adultery.  Princess 
Elizabeth  proclaimed  illegitimate  by  parliament.  The  crown 
was  secured  to  any  subsequent  issue  of  the  king,  or  should  that 
fail,  was  left  to  liis  disposal. . 

1536.  Publication  of  Tvndaie*8  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  Coverdale, 
under  authoritv  irom  the  king. 

1536.  Suppression  of  the  Catholic  rebellion  of  Robert  Aske,  aided  by 
Reginald  PcUy  son  of  Margaret^  countess  of  Salishury,  daughter 
of  George,  duke  of  Clarence. 

1689.  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  defining  heresy;  denial  of  any 
of  these  positions  constituted  heresy :  1.  Transubstantiation  ; 
2.  Communion  in  one  kind  for  laymen  ;  3.  Celibacy  of  the 
priesthood  ;  4.  Inviolability  of  vows  of  chastity  ;  5.  Necessity 
of  private  masses  ;  6.  Necessity  of  auricular  confession. 

1540.  Execution  of  Cromwell,  on  a  charge  of  treason.  CromweU 
had  fallen  under  Henry's  displeasure  by  his  advocacy  of  the 
king's  marriage  with  Anne  of  CUves,  with  whom  the  king  was 
ill  pleased. 

1642.     Ireland  made  a  kingdom. 

1642.     War  with  Scotland.    James  Y.  defeated  at  the 

Nov.;  25.    Battle  of  Solway  Moss. 

I    James  V.  died  shortly  afterward.    Henry  proposed  a  marriage 
'    between  his  son,  Edward,  and  James's  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
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bat  the  Scottish  court  preferred  aa  alliance  with  France, 
whereupon  Heniy  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

1544.  Parliament  recognized  Mary  and  Elisabeth  as  heirs  to  the 
crown,  in  the  eyent  of  the  death  of  Edward  without  issue. 

1545.  Invasion  of  France.    Coin  debased ;  property  of  guilds  con« 
fiscated. 

1547.    Fxecution  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  charge  of  high  treasdn. 

Henry  YIII.  died  Jan.  28, 1547,  leaving  a  will,  wherein  the  crown 
was  left  to  the  heirs  of  his  aiater,  Mary,  duoheas  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  issue  by  all  of  his  children. 

1647-1653.    Edward  VI., 

ten  years  of  age ;  his  uncle,  earl  of  Hertford,  was  appointed 

lord  protector  and  duke  of  Somerset,  and  assumed  the  government. 

Bepeal  of  the  six  articles  (1547).     Introduction  of  ren>rmed  doc- 
trines. 

1549.  Execution  of  lord  Seymour,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  wished  to  marrv  the  princess  Elizabeth. 
Establishment  of  uniformity  of  service  by  act  of  parliament ; 
introduction  of  Edward  Vl.'s  first  prayer-book  (second, 
1553). 
Fall  of  the  protector,  Somerset,  who  was  superseded  by  lord 
Warwick,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberktnd  (1550).  Exe- 
cution of  Somerset  (1552). 

1561.    Forty-two  articles  of  religion  published  by  Cranmer. 

1563.    EdwEUHi  assigned  the  crown  to  lAdy  Jane  Grey,  daughter 

of  his  cousin,  Frances  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mary  and  Elizabeikj 
daughters  of  Henry  YIII.  Lady  Jane  was  married  to  the 
son  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Death  of  Edward  VI , 
July  6, 1553. 

1663-1668.    Mary  the  Oatholio. 

The  proclamation  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen  by  Northumber- 
land meeting  with  no  response,  Northumberland,  lAdy  Jane,  and 
others  were  arrested.  Execution  of  Northumberland  (Auff.  22, 1553). 
Restoration  of  Catholic  bishops.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
author  of  the  Six  Articles,  lord  chancellor. 

1653.  Marriage  treaty  between  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  Philip  II.  Philip  was  to  have  the  titie 
of  king  of  England,  but  no  hand  in  the  government,  and  ui  case  of 
Mary's  death  could  not  succeed  her.  This  transaction  ("  The  Spani^ 
marriage  ")  being  unpopular  an  insurrection  broke  out,  headed  oy  Sir 
Thomas  Carew,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  The  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Lady  Jana 
Orey  (Feb.  12,  1554),  and  her  husband.  Lady  Jane  was  am  ao- 
complished  scholar  (Roger  Ascham)  and  had  no  desire  for  the  crown. 
Imprisonment  of  Elizabeth  who  was  soon  released  on  the  interc^eion 
of  the  emperor. 

1554,  July  25.    Marriage  of  Mary  and  PhiUp. 

1555.  Cruel  persecution  of  the  Aotestants  (Bonner,  bishop  of  #  Lod> 
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don).  Oct.  16,  Ridley  and  Latimer;  March  21, 1556,  Cranmer  burnt 
at  the  stake.  About  300  are  said  to  have  been  burnt  during  this  per- 
secution. Cardinal  PoUf  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  papal  legate 
(1656). 

1557.  England  drawn  into  the  Spanish  war  with  France.    Defeat  of 
the  French  at  the  baUle  of  St,  QuerUin  (Aug.  10, 1557). 

1558.  Jan.  7.     Ikmb  of  Calais,  which  was  captured  by  the  duke  of 
Guise. 

Death  of  Mary,  Nov.  17, 1558. 

1558-1603.    Elizabeth. 

Sir  William  Cecil  (baron  Burleigh,  1571),  secxetary  of  states 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon^  lord  privy  seal.  Repeal  of  the  Catholic  legisla- 
tion of  Mary;  reenactment  of  the  laws  of  Hen^  VIII.  relating  to  the 
church  ;  act  of  supremacy^  act  of  uniformity,  Kevision  of  the  prayer- 
book. 

1559.  Treaty  of  Cateau-CambreaiB  with  France.  Calais  to  be 
April  2.     ceded  to  £nfi4and  in  eight  years. 

On  the  accession  of  Francis  II,  king  of  France,  Mary,  his  wife,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Queen  of  England  and  Scotland.  Conformity 
exacted  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of  Berwick  (Jan.  1560),  between  £lixai- 
beth  and  the  Scottish  reformers. 

1560.  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 
July  6.     French  interference  in  Scotland  withdrawn.    Adoption  of  a 

Confession  of  Faith  by  the  Scotch  estates. 

1561.  Return  of  Mary  to  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Francis  II., 

where  she  was  at  once  involved  in  conflict  with  the  Calvinists. 
(John  Knox,  b.  1505,  the  friend  of  Calmn  at  Geneva,  d. 
1572.) 

1563.  Adoption  of  the  niirty-Nine  Arttcles,  in  place  of  the  forty- 

two  published  by  Cranmer.  Completion  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Anglican  Chnrch  (Church  of  England,  Episcopal  Church)  ; 
Protestant  dogmas,  with  retention  of  tiie  Catholic  hierarchy  and,  par- 
tially, of  the  cult.  Numerous  dissenters  or  nonconformists  (Presbyte- 
rians, Puritans,  Brownists,  Separatists,  etc.).  Parker,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1569). 

1564.  Peace  of  Troyes  with  France.    English  claims  to  Calais  re- 
nounced for  220,000  crowns. 

In  Scotland  Mary  married  her  cousin  Damley,  who  caused  her  fa- 
vorite Rizzio  to  be  murdered  (1566)  and  was  himself  murdered  (Feb. 
10,  1567)  by  BothweU  (earl  of  Hepburn),  apparently  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  queen.^  Marriaee  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  Mav  15,  1567. 
The  nobles  under  Murray,  Mary's  natural  brother,  revoltea,  defeated 
Mary  at  Carbury  Hill  near  Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  her  at  Loch^ 
leven  Castle.  Abdication  of  Mary  in  favor  of  her  son,  James  VX, 
July  24,  1567.  Murray,  regent.  In  May,  1568,  Mary  escaped  from 
captivity ;  defeated  at  Langside,  May  13,  she  took  refuge  in  England, 
where,  after  some  delay,  she  was  placed  in  confinement  (1568). 

1  Gkbedeke,  Maria  Sttuirt^  1879.  The  caune  of  Mary  and  Bothwell  has  boea 
recently  defended  by  John  Watte  De  Pejater. 
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1575.  Elizabeth  declined  the  goyemment  of  the  Netherland  pioy- 
inces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  offered  her  by  the  confederates 

1577.  Alliance  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Netherlands. 

1583-84.  Plots  against  the  queen.  (Arden,  Parry)  ;  Spanish  plot  of 
Throgmorton  ;  execution  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  for  correspond- 
ing with  Mary.    Band  of  Association, 

1585.  Troops  sent  to  the  aid  oi  the  Dutch  republic  under  the  earl  of 

Leicester.  Victory  of  Zviphen  (Sept  22,  1586),  death  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

1586.  Expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  West  Indies,  sack  of 

St,  Domingo  and  Carthagena  ;  rescue  of  the  Virginia  colony 
(p.  290). 

1586.  Conspiracy  of  Savage,  Ballard,  Bablngton,  etc.,  discovered 
by  the  secretary  of  state,  Walaingham  ;  execution  of  the 
conspirators.  The  government  involved  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  in  the  plot.  She  was  tried  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  Oct. 
1586,  and  convicted  on  the  presentation  of  letters  which  she 
alleged  to  be  forged.  She  was  convicted  Oct.  25  and  executed 
Feb.  8, 1587. 

1588.  War  with  Spain.  Construction  of  an  English  fleet  of  war. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  called  the  invincible  armada  (132  vessels, 
3,165  cannon),  was  defeated  in  the  Channel  by  the  English  fleet 
(Hotoard,  Drake,  Hawkins),  July  21-29,  and  destroyed  by  a 
storm  off  the  Hebrides. 

1597.  Rebellion  of  the  Irish  under  Hugh  (yNeill,  earl  of  Tyrone.; 
the  failure  of  the  earl  of  Essex  to  cope  with  the  insurrection  led 
to  his  recall,  and  his  successor  lord  Mountjoy  quickly  subju- 
gated the  country  (1601V  Capture  of  Tyrone,  flight  of  tiie 
earl  of  Desmond.  A  rebellion  of  Essex  in  London  was  followed 
bv  his  execution  (1601). 

1600.  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company.     Death  of  Elizabeth 
March  24, 1603. 
TlV'illiam  Shakespeare,  1564^1616  ;  Sir  PhUip  Sidney,  1554-1586; 

Sdmond  Spenser,  1553-1599 ;  WiUiam  Tyndale,  1485  ?-1536  ;  Ben 

Jonson,  1574-1637. 

1603-1649  (1714)*  The  House  of  Stuart  Personal 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1603-1625.    James  I., 

as  king  of  Scotland,  James  VI.,  son  of  Mary  Stuart.  The 
Scotch  had  brought  him  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  He  was  learned 
bat  pedantic,  weak,  lazy,  and  incapable  of  governing  a  larg^e  king- 
dom. Divine  right  of  kingship,  divine  right  of  the  bishops  ("no 
bishop,  no  king  **),  In  this  century  the  afte^-effects  of  the  Reformation 
made  themselves  felt  in  England  as  on  the  continent,  and  in  both 
places  resulted  in  war.  In  England,  however,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  Reformation  these  effects  were  peculiarly  condi- 
tioned ;  the  religrious  questions  were  confused  and  oversbadowed  by 
political  and  constitutional  questions. 

1603.  James  L  was  proclaimed  king  March  24 ;  he  entered  London 
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on  the  7th  of  May,  and  was  crowned  July  25.  Presentation  of  the 
millenary  petition  immediately  after  James's  arrival  in  London, 
signed  by  1,000  (800)  ministers,  asking  for  the  reform  of  abuses. 

The  Main  and  the  Bye.  The  *<  Main  "  was  a  plot  to  dethrone 
James  in  favor  of  Arabella  Stuart  (see  ^neal.  table,  p.  337),  con- 
cocted by  lord  Cobham,  Grey  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  also 
implicated  and  imprisoned  until  1616  (*< History  of  the  World"). 
The  ''  Bye  "  or  the  *'  Surprising  treason  "  was  a  plot  to  imprison  the 
king.    Alliance  with  France,  negotiated  by  Romy  (Bully). 

1604.  Jan.  Hampton  Court  Conference  between  the  bishops 
and  the  Puritans,  where  James  presided.  The  Puritans  failed 
to  obtain  any  relaxation  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  church.  The 
king  issued  a  proclamation  enforcing  the  <ict  of  uniformity  (p.  338), 
and  one  banishing  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  (^Goodwin  and 
Fortescue). 

1604,  March  19-1611,  Feb.  9.    Fimt  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  king's  scheme  of  a  real  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
unfavorably  received.  Appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

1604.  Convocation  (ecclesiastical  court  and  legislature  at  first 
established  [Edward  I.]  as  an  instrument  for  ecclesiastical  tax- 
ation ;  afterwards  convened  by  archbishops  for  the  settlement  of 
church  questions  ;  since  Henry  VlII.  convened  only  by  writ  from  the 
king,  and  sitting  and  enacting  [canons]  only  by  permission  of  the 
king)  adopted  some  new  canons  which  bore  so  haraly  upon  the  Puri- 
tans that  three  hundred  clergymen  left  their  livings  rather  than  con- 
form. 

Peace  with  Spain.  James  proclaimed  "  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland"  (Oct.  24).  Punishment  of  many  recusants 
(under  the  recusancy  laws  of  Elizabeth,  whereby  refusing  to  go  to 
church,  saying  mass  or  assisting  at  mass  was  severely  punished). 

1605.  Nov.  5.    Ounpowder  Plot, 

originating  in  1604  with  Robert  Cateshy,  after  the  edict  banish- 
ing the  priests.  Other  conspirators  :  Winter,  Wright,  Percy.  Prep- 
arations for  blowing  up  the  houses  of  Parliament  with  thirty-six  barrels 
of  gimpowder.  Disclosure  of  the  plot  through  an  anonymous  letter  to 
Lord  Monteagle  from  one  of  the  conspirators,  his  brother-iur-law, 
Tresham.  Airest  of  Gkiy  (Guido)  Fawkee,  in  the  vaults  on  Nov. 
4,  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  Trial  and  execution 
of  the  conspirators.     Parliament  met  Nov.  9. 

1606.  Penal  laws  against  papists.  Plague  in  London.  Zipisco- 
pacy  restored  in  Scotland.  James  urged  the  union  anew 
but  in  vain. 

Impositions.  The  grant  of  customs  duties  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  reign  (tonnage  and  poundage,  established  by 
Edward  III.)  proving  insufficient  to  meet  James'  expenditure^ 
he  had  recourse  to  impositions  without  parliamentary  grants 
which  Mary  and  Elizabeth  had  used  to  a  small  extent.  Trial 
of  Bates  for  refusing  to  pay  an  imposition  on  currants.  Tki 
court  of  exchequer  d^ided  in  favor  qfthe  king. 
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1607.  Settiement  of  Jamestown  (p.  291). 

1608.  Establishment  of  new  impositions. 

1610.  The  Great  Contract;  m  return  for  the  surrender  of  some 
feudal  privileges  the  lung  was  to  receive  a  yearlv  income  of 
£200,000.  l%e  agreement  was  frustrated  by  a  oispute  over 
the  impositions.    DiBSolution  of  parliament  (Feb.  9, 1611). 

1611.  Plantation  of  Ulster^  which  was  forfeited  to  the  crown  by  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone, 

Creation  of  baronets^  an  hereditary  knighthood  ;  sale  of  the 
patents. 

1611.    Completion  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  king  and  had  occupied  forty-seven  minis- 
ters since  1604. 
Imprisonment  of  Arabella  Stuart, 

1613.  Robert  Carr,  the  king's  favorite  (viscount  Rochester  in  1611), 
created  duke  of  Somerset,  and  lord  treasurer,  on  the  death  of 
the  earl  of  Salisbury  (Robert  Cecil).  Death  of  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  (Nov.  1612).    First  English  factory  at  Surat. 

1613.  Marriage  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  C^ queen  of  Bohemia*')  to 
the  elector  Palatine,  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  the  malice  of  Somerset.  Mtijv 
riage  of  Somerset  and  the  countess  of  Essex. 

1614y  Apr.  5-June  7.  Second  Parliament  of  James  I.  Three 
hundred  new  members,  among  whom  were  John  Pvm  (Somer- 
setshire), Thomas  Wentworth  (Yorkshire),  John  Eltot  (St.  Grer- 
mains).  The  whole  session  was  spent  in  quarrelling  with 
the  king  over  the  impositions,  and  parliament  was  di^lved 
without  making  an  enactment,  whence  it  is  called  the  addled 
parliament, 

1615.  Kenewal  of  the  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  James's  son  to 
a  Spanish  princess  (opened  in  1611).  Imposition  of  a  benevo- 
lence, which  was  resisted  by  Oliver  St.  John  and  condemned 
by  the  chief  justice.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  was  afterwards 
dismissed  from  office.  Death  of  Arabella  Stuart,  Mission  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  the  Great  Mogul. 

1616.  Condemnation  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset  for  the 
poisoning  of  Overbury.  Rise  of  George  Villiers  in  the  king's 
favor ;  viscount  Villiers,  earl,  marquis,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1617.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  released  from  the  Tower,  allowed  to 
sail  for  the  Orinoco,  where  he  hoped  to  discover  a  gold  mine 
Failing  in  this  he  attacked  the  Spanish  towns  on  the  Orinoco. 

1618.  Proclamation  allowing  sports  on  Sunday  after  church  in  Scot- 
land (Articles  of  Perth).  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  vis- 
count of  St.  Albans,  lord  chancellor.  In  this  year  Sir  Wal" 
ter  Raleigh,  returning  from  his  expedition,  was  executed  under 
the  old  sentence,  as  reparation  to  Spain. 

1619.  Conunercial  treaty  with  the  Dutch  respecting  the  East  Indies. 

1620.  Settlement  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  m  New  England 
(p.  294). 

1621.  Jan.  30-1622,  Feb.  8.    Third  Parliament  of  James  L    The 

parliament  granted  a  supply  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in 
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the  palatinate  (p.  310),  in  which  James  was  half-hearted,  and  then 
took  up  the  subject  of  gprievances.  Impeachment  of  Mampessan  and 
Mitchell^  who  had  bought  monopolies  of  inn-licensing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  gold  and  silyer  thread;  they  were  degraded,  fined,  and  ban- 
ished. Impeachment  of  Francis  Bacon,  the  chancellor,  for  bribery. 
Bacon  admitted  that  he  had  received  presents  from  parties  in  suits, 
but  denied  that  they  had  affected  his  jud^ent.  He  was  fined  £40,- 
000  (which  was  remitted)  and  declansd  mcapable  of  holding  office 
in  the  future.  Petition  of  the  commons  against  popery  and  the 
Spanish  marriage.  The  angry  rebuke  of  the  kine  for  meddling  in 
affairs  of  state  (<*  bring  stools  for  these  ambassadors  ")  drew  from 
the  parliament 

1621,  Dec.  18.  The  Great  Proteataticn  :  «  That  the  liberties,  fran- 

chises, privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England^ 
and  that  the  arduous  and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  king,  state,  and 
defense  of  the  realm  . . .  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  council 
and  debate  in  parliament."  The  king  tore  the  page  containing  the 
protestation  from  the  journal  of  the  commons. 

1622,  Feb.  8.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

Imprisonment  of  Southampton^  Cokey  Pym,  Selden.    Eail  of 
Buckingham  made  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1623,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Buddngfaanu 
went  to  Spain  and  negotiated  a  marriage  treaty,  the  provis- 
ions of  which  were  so  favorable  to  the  Catholics  as  to  excite 
great  dissatisfaction  in  England;  finally,  being  unable  to  secure 
any  help  from  Spain  in  regard  to  the  palatinate,  Charles  and 
Buckingham  returned  in  anger. 

Massacre  of  English  residents  on  the  island  of  Ambojfna  by  the 
Dutch. 

1624,  Feb.  12-1625,  Mar.  27.    Fourth  Parliament  of  James  I. 

The  Spanish  marriage  was  broken  off,  but  even  the  anger  of 
Buckingham  could  not  drive  the  parliament  into  a  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain.  Supplies  voted  for  defense.  Mansfeld  raised  1,200 
men  in  England  who  reached  Holland  but  nearly  all  perished  there 
from  lack  of  proper  provisions.  Marriage  treaty  with  France  for  the 
marriage  of  Trince  Charles  with  Henrietta  Maria^  sister  of  Louis 
XIII. 

1625,  March  27,  death  of  James  I.  at  Theobalds. 

1625-1649.     Ghaxles  I. 

1625,  May  11.  Marriage  of  Charles  I,  and  Henrietta  Maria. 

Ships  sent  to  Louis  XIII.  secretly  engaged  not  to  fight  against 
the  Huguenots. 

1625.    First  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

(Assembled  June  18  ;  adjourned  to  Oxford  July  11 ;  dissolved 

Aup.  12.) 
Grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one  year  only,  and  of  £140,000 
for  the  war  with  Spain.     Proceedings  a^^ainst  Montague  Q^appello 
Ccuarem,**  1624).     Unsuccessful  expedition  of  Wmbtedon  against 
Cadi^ 
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1626yFeb.6-Juiie  15.    Second  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 

Charles  had  hoped  for  a  more  pliable  parliament,  as  he  had 
appointed  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  parliament  sheriffs, 
and  so  kept  them  out  of  the  second.  But  this  parliament, 
under  the  lead  of  Sir  John  Bliot,  was  more  intractable  than 
the  last.  Lord  Bristol,  to  whom  no  writ  had  been  sent  by  order 
of  the  king,  received  one  on  Hie  interference  of  the  lords,  but 
was  requested  not  to  appear.  He  took  his  seat  and  brought 
charees  against  Bnokingham,  on  which  that  lord  was  im- 
peached (May).  Imprisonment  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and  Sir  Dud' 
ley  DiggeSf  who  were  set  at  liberty  upon  the  refusal  of  parlia- 
ment to  proceed  to  business  without  them. 
War  decUired  against  France  (1626-1630). 

1627,  Inglorious  expedition  of  Buckingham  to  the  relief  of  Rochelle 
(IsleofRhi). 

Exaction  of  a  forced  loan  to  raise  money  for  the  French  war,  and 
for  the  subsidy  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  supply  to  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark.  Five  persons,  who  were  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  contribute,  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but, 
having  been  committed  by  the  king's  order,  though  without 
distinct  charge,  they  were  remanded  to  prison. 

1628,  March  17-1629,  March  10.  Third  Parliament  of  Charles 
I. 

May.  Passage  of  the  Petition  of  Right :  1.  Prohibition  of  benevo- 
lences, and  all  forms  of  taxation  unthout  consent  of  parliament, 
2.  Soldiers  should  not  be  billeted  in  private  houses,  3.  No  com- 
mission should  be  given  to  military  officers  to  execute  martial 
law  in  time  of  peace.  4.  No  one  should  be  imprisoned  unless 
upon  a  specified  charge.  Assent  of  the  king  (June  7).  Grant  of 
five  subsidies.  Suppression  of  the  royalistic  sermons  of  Main^ 
waring, 

Charles  having,  after  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  continued  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage,  the  conunons  drew  up  a  remonstrance 
against  that  practice. 

June  26.     Prorogation  of  parliament. 

Seizure  of  goods  of  merchants  who  refused  to  pay  tonnage  and 
poundage. 

Aug.  23.    Assassination  of  Buckingham  by  Pelton. 

1629,  Jan.    New  session  of  parliament.     Oliver  Crom'^ell  spoke, 

for  the  first  time,  in  this  parliament.  The  commons  at  once 
took  up  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage;  claim  of  privi- 
lege in  the  case  of  Rolfe,  one  of  the  merclmnts,  whose  goods 
had  been  seized,  and  who  was  a  member  of  parliament. 
Adjournment  of  the  house  of  commons. 
liftroh  2.  Meeting  of  parliament.  Turbulent  scene  in  the*house  of 
commons  ;  the  speaker  held  in  the  chair  while  the  resolutions 
of  Eliot  were  read  :  Whoever  introduced  innovations  in  relig- 
ion, -or  opinions  disagreeing  with  those  of  the  true  church; 
whoever  advised  the  levy  of  tonnage  and  poundage  without 
grant  of  parliament ;  whoever  voluntarily  paid  such  duties, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
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March  5.  Arrest  of  members  ;  imprisomnent  of  Eliot  (f  Not.  1632). 
March  10.  Dissolution  of  parliament.  For  eleven  yean  Charles 
governed  without  a  parliament,  raising  money  bj  illegal 
levies  of  taxes,  sale  of  monopolies,  and  many  other  ways. 
Charles'  advisers  :  William  Laud  (b.  1573,  president  of  St.  John's 
oolleee,  1611-1621;  dean  of  Gloucester,  1616;  in  Scotland  as  James  I.'s 
chaplain,  1617;  bishop  of  St.  David's,  1621;  chaplain  to  Bucldngham, 
1622 ;  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  dean  of  the  chapel  royal,  1626 ; 
privy  councillor,  1627;  bishop  of  London,  1628  ;  chancellor  of  Oxford, 
1630 ;  in  Scotland  with  Charles  I.,  1633 ;  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
1633 ;  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  1634 ;  impeached,  1641 ;  at- 
tainted (by  bill)  and  executed,  1645^,  Thomas  Wentworth  (b.  1593; 
Vi  parliament,  1614,  1621-1625  ;  sheriff,  1625  ;  imprisoned  for  reus- 
ing to  comply  with  the  forced  loan  ;  in  parliament,  1628  ;  baron  Went- 
worth,  lord  president  of  the  council  of  the  north,  viscount  Wentworth, 
1628  ;  privy  councillor,  1629 ;  lord  deputy  of  Irdand,  1633  ;  went  to 
Ireland,  1633 ;  earl  of  Strafford,  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1639  ;  impeached,  1640  ;  attainted  (by  bill)  and  executed.  May,  1641)» 
Weston,  lord  treasurer. 
1630,  April.     Peace  with  France. 

1629.  First  charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  (p.  295). 

1630,  Nov.    Peace  with  Spain. 

1632.  Predominant  influence  of  Wenttoorth. 

1633.  June.    Charles  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with  oeremonies  distaste* 

ful  to  the  Scots. 
Grovemment  of  Latid  and  Wentioorth.  Energetic  enforcement  of 
conformity.  The  declaration  of  sports  (p.  341)  reissued.  Inrailment 
of  the  communion  table.  William  Prynne,  author  of  Histrio-McLstix,  an 
attack  on  players,  which  was  thought  to  reflect  on  the  queen,  pilloried 
and  deprived  of  his  ears.  Wentworth,  governor  of  Ireland.  "  Thor- 
ough." 

1634.  First  writ  for  ship-money,  a  war  tax  levied  only  on  seaboard 
towns,  issued  at  Uie  suggestion  of  iVoy,  attorney-general,  and 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

1635.  Second  writ  for  ship-money. 

1637.  Prynne,  Bastunck,  Burton,  pilloried. 

June  23.  An  attempt  to  read  the  English  liturgy  in  Edinburgh,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  Charles,  produced  a  popular 
tumult  at  St.  Qiles. 

June.  Trial  of  John  Hampden,  for  refusing  to  pay  his  allotment  of 
ship-money  (twenty  shillings).  The  court  of  exchequer  de- 
cided against  him,  which  created  a  strong  popular  excitement. 
Shortly  after,  Hampden^  Pyfrh  CromtceUy  were  provented  from 
sailing  for  America  by  a  royal  prohibition  of  emig^tion. 

1638,  Feb.  28.     Signing  of  the   Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

(based  on  uiat  of  1580*),  at  6reyfriar*s  church  in  Edinburgh, 
for  the  defense  of  the  reformed  religion  and  resistance  to  inno- 
vations. 
1638,  Nov.  21.  General  assembly  at  Glaspow;  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
the  new  liturgy,  and  the  canons  ;  we  lark  declared  independenl 
of  the  state. 
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1639.    The  first  bishops'  war. 

The  Scots  seized  Edinburgh  castle,  and  ndsed  an  army. 
Charles  niarcbed  to  meet  them  near  Benoick,  but  an  agreement  was 
reached  without  a  battle. 

1639,  June  18.     Pacification  of  Dunse  (or  Berwick).    The  armies 

were  to  be  disbanded,  and  differences  referred  to  a  new 
eeneral  assembly  and  parliament.  The  general  assembly  at  Edin- 
burgh confirmed  the  acts  of  the  assembly  of  Glasgow,  and  the  parlia- 
ment proved  intractable.  The  king*s  necessities  were  now  so  great 
that  he  took  the  advice  of  Wentworth,  now  made  earl  of  Strafibrd, 
and  summoned 

1640,  April  13 -May  5.     The  fourth  Parliament  of  Charles  L 

("  The  Short  Parliament ")  at  Westminster. 
As  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  without  a  redress  of  grievances, 
the  parliament  was  soon  dissolved.  Popular  tumults;  attack  on  Laud's 
palace  ;  assault  upon  the  court  of  high  commissiou  (created  1559,  by 
Elizabeth,  to  try  offenses  against  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the 
crown). 

1640.     Second  bishops'  war. 

Defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Netobum  on  the  Tjrne  (Ane.  28). 
The  king  summoned  a  council  of  peers  at  York  (Sept.).  Treaty 
o/Ripon  (Oct.  26).  A  permanent  treaty  was  set  in  prospect; 
meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  was  to  be  paid  £8.50  a  day  by 
Charles.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  peers,  Cliarles  now 
summoned 

1640,  Nov.  3.    The  Fifth  and  last  Parliament. 

The  Long  ParUament  (Nov.  3, 164a-March  16, 1660). 

First  Session. 

Not.  3, 1640-Sept  8^  1641. 

The  fact  that  the  Scotch  army  was  not  to  be  disbanded  until 
paid,  gave  the  commons  an  extraordinary  power  over  the  king, 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  use.    Lenthall,  speaker. 
Nov.  11.     Impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Strafford,  followed  by  the  im- 
peachment of  Laud.     Both  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

1641,  ^b.  15.    The  triennial  act  passed,  enacting  that  parliament 

should  assemble  every  three  years  even  without  being  sum- 
moned by  the  king. 

March  22.  Commencement  of  the  trial  of  Strafford.  The  result  of 
the  impeachment  being  uncertain,  it  was  dropped  and  a  bill  of 
attainder  introduced,  which  passed  both  nouses  (commons, 
Apr.  21,  lords,  Apr.  29). 
Bill  to  prevent  clergymen  from  holding  civil  office  introduced 
but  thrown  out  by  the  lords  (June).  Introduction  of  a  bill  for 
the  abolition  of  bishops    (''root  and  branch  bill ").    , 

Hay  10.  Charles  with  great  reluctance  signed  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford,  and  also  the  bill  to  prevent  the  diasolu- 
tU>n  or  proroguing  of  the  present  parliament  without  its 
own  consent.    ("  Act  for  the  perpetual  Parliament") 
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1641,  May  12.     Execution  of  Strafford. 

July.  Abolitioii  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Comiiii*- 
■ion. 

Aug.  Treaty  of  pacifioation  with  Scotbind.  The  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish armies  were  paid  with  the  proceeds  of  a  poll-tax.  Charles 
went  to  Scotland.  First  interview  of  Edward  Hyde,  lord  Clar- 
endon (1609-1674  ;  **  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars 
in  England)/'  with  the  king. 

Sept  8.  Parliament  adjourned,  but  each  house  appointed  a  conmiii- 
tee  to  sit  during  the  recess  ;  Pym  chairman  of  the  commons* 
committee. 
Attempt  of  the  king  to  conciliate  the  ^  moderates  "  in  pariia- 
ment  by  giving  offices  of  state  to  their  leaders  (Locius  Cary, 
lord  Falkland). 

Oct.  In  Scotland  the  marquis  of  Montrose  formed  a  plot  for  the 
seizure  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  leader  of  the  Pk^sbyterianSy 
in  which  the  king  was  thoueht  to  have  a  share.  The  discovery 
of  the  plot  ("  the  incident ")  threw  Charles  into  the  hands  of 
Argyle,  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  whereby  Charles 
gave  the  state  offices  to  Argyle  and  his  partj',  and  the  latter 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  religious  affairs  m  England. 

Oct.  20.  Parliament  assembled.  Early  in  Nov.  came  news  of  the 
Irish  massacre  in  Ulster  ;  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  of 
Protestants  slain  was  30,000.  Great  indignation  in  England. 
Yet  the  parliament  was  unwilling  to  trust  Charles  with  an 
army. 

1641,  Dec.  1.    The  grand  remonstrance,  which  had  passed  the 

house  of  commons  in  November,  after  a  long  and  exciting  de- 
bate, by  a  majority  of  eleven,  presented  to  the  king.  It  was  a 
sunmiary  of  all  the  grievances  of  his  reign.  On  Dec.  14  the 
remonstrance  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Several  of  the  bishops  having  declared  their  inability  to  attend 
parliament  on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  mob,  and  protested 
against  the  action  of  parliament  in  their  absence,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  breach  of  privilege  (Dec.  30). 
The  petition  of  the  comnions  for  a  guard  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  rejected  by  the  king. 

1642,  Jan.  3.  Impeachment  of  lord  Kimbolton,  and  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  Haselrlg,  Holies,  Strode,  members  of  the  com- 
mons, for  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots  in  the  recent 
war.  As  the  commons  declined  to  order  their  arrest  Charles 
resolved  to  take  matters  into  bis  own  hands. 

Jan.  4.    Attempt  to  seize  the  five  members. 

Charles  visited  the  house  of  commons  in  person,  with  five 
hundred  troops,  but  finding  that  the  five  members  were  absent 
he  withdrew  quietly.  The  accused  members,  meanwhile,  were 
in  London.  The  commons  immediately  followed  them,  and 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  which  sat  at  the  GuUd* 
hall,  under  the  protection  of  the  citizens. 

Jan.  10.  Charles  left  Liondon.  The  five  members  returned  to  par- 
liament on  the  following  day.    Jan.  12,  rising  at  Kington. 
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The  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Idnf .  The  commons  made  sure  of  several  places  and  hastened 
to  hj  before  the  king  a  bill  eacoludlng  the  bishops  from 
the  house  of  Iiords,  which  he  signed,  and  a  bill  seouring  to 
the  parliament  the  command  of  the  militia,  which  he  ro- 
fiisad  to  sign.  Charies  at  York  (March),  where  he  was 
joined  in  April  by  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty-flye  members  of 
the  lower  hoose.  The  king  also  obtained  the  great  seal.  At- 
tempt on  Hull. 
Henceforward  the  parliament  at  Westminster  passed  (frdinances 
which  were  not  submitted  to  the  king.  By  an  ordinance  passed 
in  May  they  assumed  control  of  the  militia. 

June  2.  Submission  of  nineteen  propositions  by  parliament  to  the 
king,  demanding  that  the  king  should  give  his  assent  to  the 
mihtia  bill ;  tluit  all  fortified  places  should  be  entrusted  to 
officers  appointed  by  parliament ;  that  the  liturgy  and  church 
goyemment  should  be  reformed  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  parliament ;  that  parliament  should  appoint  and  dismiss  all 
royal  ministers,  appomt  guardians  for  the  king's  children,  and 
haye  the  power  oi  excluding  from  the  upper  house  at  will  all 
peers  created  after  that  date.  The  propositions  were  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

July.  Appointment  of  a  committee  of  public  safety  by  parliament. 
Essex  appointed  captain-genend  of  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
4000  cavalry.     Siege  of  Portsmouth. 

Aas.  22.    Charles  raised  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham. 

1642-1646.    The  civil  war ;  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Oct.  23.  Drawn  battle  of  EdgehUl.  (Prince  Rn]>ert,  son  of  the 
elector  palatine  and  Elizabeth  of  England.)  The  king  marched 
upon  London,  but  being  confronted  at  Brentford  by  Essex  and 

Nov.  12.  the  trained  bands  of  London  under  Skipponf  he  retired 
without  fighting.     '*  Ailair  of  Brentford." 

Dec.  The  associated  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk^  Essex,  Cambridge^ 
Hertfordshire,  and  Huntingdonshire  raised  a  force  which  was  en- 
trusted to  Oliver  Cromwell  (bom  April  25, 1599  in  Hunting^ 
don),  who  made  them  a  model  band,  '*  the  Ironsides." 

t643y  Feb.~Apr.  Fruitless  negotiations  at  Oxford,  followed  by  a  re- 
newal of  the  war.  In  Feb.  the  queen  landed  in  Yorkshire, 
bringing  assistance  from  Holland. 

Apr.  27.    Capture  of  Reading  by  Essex. 

Mky.  Royalist  rising  in  Cornwall ;  defeat  of  the  parliament  at  Strata 
tan  Hill  (May  16).  Defeat  of  Wader  at  Lansdowne  Hill,  and 
at  Roundway  Down  (July). 

June  18.  Hampden  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with  Rupert  at  Chal" 
grove  Jield,  f  June  24. 

July  1.  Westminster  assembly  (continued  until  1649),  for  the 
settlement  of  religious  and  theological  matters. 

July  25.  Capture  of  Bristol  (the  second  city  in  the  kingdom)  by 
Rupert.     Discouragement  of  the  supporters  of  the  parliament. 

&ept.  Essex  relieyed  Gloucester,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Masseg, 
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1643,  Sept  20.     First  battle  of  Newbury.    Death  of  lord  Falkland. 
Sept.  25.  Signature  of  the  Solemn  Iieague  and  Covenant  Bj 

twenty-five  peers  and  288  members  of  the  commons.  Parlia- 
ment thus  agreed  to  make  the  religions  of  Eneland,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  and  to  reform  re- 
ligion '*  according  to  the  word  of  Grod,  and  the  example  of  the 
best  reformed  churches."  All  civil  and  military  officers  and  all 
beneficed  clergymen  were  compelled  to  sign  the  covenant 
(nearly  2000  dergymen  were  thus  deprived  of  their  livings). 
Thus  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  was  secured. 

Sept.  Charles  concluded  peace  with  the  Irish  insurgents,  and  took 
the  fatal  step  of  enlisting  a  force  from  their  numbers  for  the 
war  in  England. 

Deo.  8.    Death  of  Pym. 

1644.  Jan.  A  Scotch  army  crossed  the  Tweed.  Parliament  con- 
vened at  Oxford  by  the  king. 

tTan.  25.   Battle  of  Nantwich.    Defeat  of  the  Irish  by  Sir  Thomas 

Fair/ax, 
Feb.  15.   Joint  oonunittee  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
March.    Trial  of  Laud, 

York  besieged  by  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.    Siege  of  Oxford  bv 

Essex  and  Waller.    Siege  of  Latham  House  (countess  of  Derby) 

raised  by  Rupert   (May). 
July  2.   Battle  of  Marston  Moor. 

Prince  Rupert,  who  defeated  the  Scots,  was  in  turn  totally  de- 
feated by  Crom^7ell  at  the  head  of  his  picked  troops  (Ironsides). 

Hitherto  the  king  had  held  the  west  and  north  of  England,  while 
the  parliament  was  supreme  in  the  east.  This  victory  save  the 
north  to  parliament.  Surrender  of  York  July  16,  of  l^wcastle 
Oct  20.  This  success  was  partially  offset  in  toe  south  by' the  de- 
feat of  Waller  at  the 

June  29.  Battle  of  Copredy  Bridge,  and  by  the 
Sept.        Surrender  of  Essex's  infantry  in  Cornwall  to  Charles.     £»- 

sex  escaped  to  London  by  sea. 

1644,  Aug.-1645,  Sept.    Campaign  of  Montrose  in  Scotland. 

Montrose  entered  Scotland  in  disguise,  Aug.  1644.  Victoiy 
of  Tippamuir  Sept.  1 ;  sack  of  Aberdeen  (Bridge  of  Dee)  Sept.  13  ; 
capture  of  Perth ;  Montrose  retired  to  A  thole  (Oct.  4)  ;  Fyrie  castle 
(Oct  14)  ;  Montrose  retired  to  Badenach  (Nov.  6)  ;  hanring  of 
Argyleshire  (Dec.-Jan.  18)  ;  march  from  Loch  Ness  to  Invenochy  at 
Ben  Nevis  (Jan.  31-Feb.  1).  Battle  of  Inverloohy,  Feb.  2.  Surren- 
der of  Elgin,  Feb.  19.  Montrose  at  Aberdeen  (March  9)  ;  Stone^ 
haven  (March  21).  Victory  of  Auldearn  (May  4)  ;  victory  of 
Alford  (July  2)  ;  of  Kilsyth  (Aug.  15)  ;  court  at  Bothfoell  (Sept. 
3)  ;  Kelso  (Sept.  10)  ;  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  (Sept.  6).  De- 
feat of  Montrose  at  Philiphaugh  (Sept.  13). 
1644^  Oct.  27.  Second  battle  of  Newbury  fought  between  the  long 

and  Essex,  Waller,  and  Manchester. 
Dec.    Promulgation  of  a  directoiy  instead  of  a  liturgy.     Chzistmsf 

made  a  fast. 

1645.  Jan.  Attainder  and  execution  (Jan.  10)  of  lAod. 
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1646,  Jaii.-Feb.  Truce  known  as  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge ;  the  pro- 
poeak  of  the  parliament  rejected  by  the  king. 
DiasensionB  within  the  parliament,  iiiae  of  the  sect  of  indepei^ 
dents  (advocates  of  religious  liberty)  who  formed  a  growing  opposi- 
tion to  the  Presbyterians.  Cromw^ell  fast  becoming  the  leading  man 
in  England  since  the  victory  of  Marston  Moor.  Quarrel  with  Man" 
Chester. 

April  3.  The  Self-denjring  Ordinanoe  passed  by  both  houses  (the 
commons  had  passed  a  similar  bill  Deo.  1644)  preventing  mem- 
bers of  either  nouse  from  holding  military  command.  Estab- 
lishment of  Presbyterianism,  with  some  reservations  in  favor 
of  the  independents. 

Fairfax  superseded  Essex  as  cwptain-generaL  ^  Cromwell, 
lieutenant-general  (suspension  oi  the  self-denying  ordinance 
in  his  case). 

Introduction  of  reform  in  the  army  after  the  plans  of  Crom- 
well ;  the  new  model. 

June  14.  Battle  of  Naaeby. 

Complete  defeat  of  the  king,  followed  by  the  general  ruin  of 
his  cause.  Capture  of  his  private  letters.  Surrender  of  Lein 
ceeter  (June  18),  Bridaewater  (July  23),  Bristol  (Sept  11), 
CarlisUf  Winchester,  nosing  House  (Oct.),  Latham  House 
(Dec.). 
March  26.  Defeat  and  capture  of  lord  Ashley  at  StauHm^the-Wold ; 
last  battle  of  the  civil  war. 

1646,  May  5.    Charlea  surrendered  himself  to  the  Boots. 

July  24.  Parliamentary  propositions  submitted  to  Charles  at  Newcastle. 
Parliament  to  have  control  of  the  militia  for  twenty  years  ; 
Charles  to  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  Presbyterian 
establishment.  Charles  rejected  the  propositions,  preferring 
to  await  the  result  of  the  impending  breach  between  parlio' 
ment,  representing  Presbyterianism,  and  the  army,  comprising 
the  independents.  The  independent  opposition,  the  "  tolen^ 
tion  "  partv  in  parliament,  grew  constantly  in  strength. 

1647,  Jan.  30.    The  Scots  surrendered  Charles  to  the  parliament  on 

payment  of  the  expenses  of  their  army  (£400,000).  Charles 
was  brought  to  Hamby  House  in  Northamptonshire. 
Contention  between  parliament  and  the  army.  The  commons 
voted  the  disbandment  of  all  soldiers  not  needed  for  garrison 
purposes  or  in  Ireland.  Fairfax  appointed  commander-in- 
chief.  The  self-denying  ordinance  re-enacted.  The  new 
model,  however,  refused  to  disband  until  its  claims  for  arrears 
were  satisfied. 

May  12.  Charles  accepted  a  modified  form  of  the  parliamentary 
projMwitions.    It  was  too  late. 

Jane  4.  Cfharles  seized  at  Holmby  House  by  comet  Joyce  and  carried 
to  the  army.  On  the  same  day  Cromwell,  having  heard  of  the 
intention  of  the  Presbyterians  to  seize  him  in  parliament,  fled 
to  the  army  at  Triptow  Heath.  Here  the  army  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  disband  until  liberty  of  conscience  was  secure,  and 
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had  adopted  a  new  organization  ;  appointment  to  a  oooncil  of 
adjudiccUors. 

1647,  June  10.    The  army  at  SU  Albans,    ''Hiunhle  representation' 

addressed  to  parliament. 

June  16.  The  army  demanded  the  exclusion  from  parliament  of 
deven  members  who  were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  it  {H(dles). 

July  26.    The  house  of  commons  mobbed  by  London  apprentices  on 
account  of  a  change  in  the  commanders  of  the  London  militia 
which  the  army  had  requested. 
The  two  speakers,  fourteen  lords,  and  one  hundred  conunons 
fled  to  the  army. 

July  24.  Proposals  presented  to  the  kin^  by  the  army.  Belief  and 
worship  should  be  free  to  all ;  parliament  to  control  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  for  ten  years,  and  to  appoint  officers  of 
state  ;  triennial  parliament ;  reformation  of  the  house  of 
commons,  etc.,  rejected  by  the  king,  who  was  invited  to  Lon- 
don by  that  part  of  the  parliament  still  sitting  at  WestmiiH 
ster. 

Aug.  6.  The  army  entered  London  and  restored  the  members  which 
had  taken  refuge  with  it.  Charles  removed  to  Hampton 
Court. 

Sept.  7.  Parliament  again  offered  Charles  a  modified  form  of  the 
nineteen  propositions ;  on  its  rejection  a  new  draft  was  pre- 
pared, but  before  its  presentation 

Nov.  11.  Charles  escaped  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  was  detained 
by  the  governor  of  Carisbrooke  CasUe. 

Deo.  24.  "  The  four  bills  "  presented  to  the  king  by  parliament :  1. 
Parliament  to  command  the  army  for  twenty  years  ;  2.  All 
declarations  and  proclamations  against  the  parliament  to  be 
recalled  ;  3.  All  peers  created  since  the  great  seal  was  sent  to 
Charles  to  be  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  house  ;  4.  The  two 
houses  should  adjourn  at  pleasure.  Charles,  who  was  only 
playing  with  the  parliament  in  the  hope  of  securing  aid  from 
Scotland,  rejected  the  four  bills  (Dec.  28),  after  he  had 
already  signed 

Dec.  26.  A  secret  treaty  with  the  Soots  ('*  The  Engagement  **). 
Charles  agreed  to  abolish  Episcopacy  and  restore  Presbyte- 
rianism  ;  the  Scots,  who  looked  with  horror  on  the  rising  tide 
of  toleration  in  England,  agreed  to  restore  him  by  force  of 
arms. 

1648.  Jan.  15.  Parliament  renoiinoed  allegianoe  to  the  king, 
and  voted  to  have  no  more  oommnnioation  with  him. 

164&    Second  Civil  War. 

At  once  a  war  between  Scotland  and  England^  a  war  between 

the  Royalists  and  the  Roundheads^  and  a  war  between  the 

Presbyterians  and  the  Independents, 
Committee  of  safety  renewed,  sitting  at  Derby  House. 
March.     A  meeting  of  army  officers  at  nindsor  resolved  that  the 

king  must  be  brought  to  trial. 
April  24.     Call  of  the  house.     306  members.     The  Presbyterians 

having  returned  to  their  seats,  now  regained  control,  and  mani- 
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f  ested  a  desire  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  king.    Vir- 
tiud  repeal  of  the  non-communication  resolution. 

1648,  May  2.     Ordinance  for  suppression  of  blasphemies  and  heresies, 

aimed  at  the  independents,  especially  at  CrcmweU,  Ireton,  etc. 
July  20-29.     Parliament  resolved  to  open  negotiations  with  the  king. 
Aug.  14.    Holies  resumed  his  seat. 

Royalist  outbreaks  in  Wales,  Cornwall,  Devon,  Kent;  riots  in 

London, 
July  25.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  led  a  Scotch  army  into  England. 

Cromwell  having  suppressed  the  rising  in  Wales  met  the  Scots 

in  the 

Aug.  17-20.    Three  days'  battle  at  Preston  Pans, 

and  annihilated  their  army. 
Aug.  28.    Surrender  of  Colchester  to  Fairfax.    End  of  the  second 

civil  war. 
Sept.  18-Nov.   "  Treaty  of  Newport "  negotiated  between  the  king 

and  the  parliament,  without  result. 
Nov.  16.    Grand  remonstrance  of  the  army. 
Dec.  1.    Charles  seized  by  the  army  and  carried  to  Hurst  Castle. 
Dec.  4.    The  army  entered  London  (19  peers,  232  conmions). 
Dec.  5.   Parliament  voted  that  the  king  s  propositions  formed  a  basis 

on  which  an  agreement  might  be  reached.    This  vote  was  the 

last  straw  ;  the  army  took  matters  into  its  own  hands. 
Dec.  6-7.   Pride's  Purge.    Colonel  Pride,  by  order  of  the  council 

of  officers,  forcibly  excluded  the  Presbyterian  members  (96) 

from  the  parliament. 
The  **  Romp  "  Parliament  (some  60  members). 
Dec  13.    Repeal  of  the  vote  to  proceed  with  the  treaty.    Vote  that 

Charles  should  be  brought  to  trial.    The  king  conveyed  to 

Windsor  (Dec.  23). 

1649,  Jan.  1.    Appointment  of  a  high  court  of  justice  (135  members) 

to  try  the  king  ;  as  this  was  rejected  by  the  lords  (Jan.  2)  the 

commons  resolved 
Jan.  4.    That  legislative  po^v^er  resided  solely  with  the  oom- 

mons. 
Jan.  6.    Passage  of  the  ordinance  without  the  concurrence  of  tho 

lords. 
Jan.  20.    Agreement  of  the  people,  a  form  of  government  drawn  up 

by  the  army. 
Jan.  20-27.    Trial  of  Charles  I.  before  the  high  court  (67  members 

present,  Bradshaw  presiding)  ;  the  king  merelv  denied  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  court.     He  was  sentenced  to  death. 
Jan.  30.   Rsecution  of  Charles  I.  at  Whitehall  in  London. 

(Seep.  S75,) 

$  9.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST.  (Seep.  276.) 

The  Union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  weakened 
by  the  action  of  Sweden,  since  the  election  of 

1448.    Christian  /.  of  Oldenburg,  as  king  of  the  Union,  was  com- 
pletely dissolved  in  consequence  of  uie  cruelties  of  Christian  IL 
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1620.  BCaMaore  of  Stookholm.  Revolt  of  the  Dalecariianu  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Gustavns  Vasa  (b.  1496,  hostage  in  Den- 
marky  1518,  fled  to  Dalecarlia,  1519,  concealed  himself  under  dis- 
guises and  worked  in  the  mines).  He  defeated  the  Danes,  and 
became  first  administrator  of  the  longdom,  then  king  (1523). 

Sweden.  (Seep.  X76,) 

1523-1654.  House  of  Vasa. 

1523-1560.  Gnatavua  L,  Vcaa.  Introduction  of  the  Reformation. 
The  throne  made  hereditary.  Gustavus  I.  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son  Brik  XIV. ^  who,  being  insane,  was  deposed  and  mur- 
dered. His  successor  was  the  second  son  of  Gustavus,  John  HX, 
whose  son  Bigiamund  was  Catholic,  and  king  of  Poland  (1587),  and 
hence  displaced  in  Sweden  by  his  uncle  Charlea  IX.  the  youngest 
son  of  Gustavus  I.    Charles's  son, 

1611-1632.  GkiBtaTua  IL  Adolphos,  conducted  successful  wars  with 
Poland  and  Russia.  For  his  participation  in  the  Thirtv  Yean' 
War  and  his  death  see  p.  311.  He  was  foUowed  by  his  daughter 
1632-1654.  Chrlatina,  who  was  well  educated,  but  averse  to  af&urs 
of  government.  She  abdicated  in  1654  in  favor  of  her  oonain 
Charles  Gustavus  of  PfatA-ZtoabrUcken^  son  of  a  sister  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.    Christina  became  a  Catholic  and  died  at  Rome,  1689. 

(Seep.SrS.) 
Denmark  and  Norway.  (See  p.  ^6.) 

These  countries  remained  united.  Under  Christian  II.  the  Befor- 
mation  began  to  spread  into  Denmark.  Christian  was  displaced  bv 
his  uncle,  uie  duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who  ascended  the  Daniui 
throne  as 

1523-1533.  Frederic  L  and  favored  the  Reformation.  After  his 
death  (1533),  the  so-called  Feuda  of  the  Counts  (Jibrgen 
WullenweveTf  burghermaster  of  LUbeck).  Frederic's  son 
1536-1559.  Chriatian  m.  completed  the  introduction  of  the  Refor- 
mation. For  the  participation  of  Christian  iV.  in  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  see  p.  310.    After  a 

1643-1645.    War  with  Sweden,  Christian  was  obliged  to  surrender 

the  islands  of  GotUand  and  Oesd  at  the  Pecuse  of  Bromsebro 

(p.  315).  (Seep.Srs.) 

Poland.  (See  p.  2r7.) 

1386-1572.    Jagellons.    The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent 
(Bcdticj  CarpaikiauSj  Black  Sea)^  but  already  the  germ  of  de- 
cay was  forming  in  the  privileges  of  the  numerous  nobility. 

1572-1791.    Poland  an  elective   monarchy.    Introduction  of  the 
liberum  veto.    Elected  kinj^  :  Henry  of  Anjou  (p.  322);  Ste- 
phen Bathory  of  Transylvania,  followed  by  three  kings  of  the  house 

of  Vasa  ;  Sigismund  lit,  Vladislas  IV.,  John  Casimir  (to  1668). 

(Seep.S74.) 

Russia.  (See  p.  276.) 

After  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Rnrik  (1596),  and  a  war  of 
succession  lasting  ten  years  (the  false  DemetriosJ 
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1613-    The  house  of  Boxnanow  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
which  it  occupied  until  1762.  (Seep.  374,) 

Turka.  {See  p.  278.) 

Hie  empire  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  reached  its  highest  development 
under  Soliman  II.  (1520-1566),  the  Mafi^nificent,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (p.  303).  Under  his  successors  began 
the  decline,  caused  especially  by  the  influence  of  the  Janizaries, 

India.  (See  p.  24I.) 

1497.  ConSham  reached  Calicut  by  land  from  Portugal. 

1498.  Portuguese  yessels  under  Vasoo  da  Oama  reached  Calicut 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Muhammedan  power  which  the  sultans  of  Delhi  under  various 
dynasties  had  extended  over  almost  all  India,  broke  up  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  and  during  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the 
Portuguese  gained  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula,  its  pohtical  constitu- 
tion was  as  follows  :  At  Delhif  Muhammedan  sultans  of  the  Afghan 
dynasty  with  greatly  reduced  dominion;  in  Bengal  (1340-1576), 
Afghan  (Mohammedan)  kings;  in  Guzerat  (1391-1573)  a  Muham- 
medan dynasty  had  its  capital  at  Ahmedabdd ;  in  the  Decoan  the 
Mnhammedan  empire  of  the  Bahmani  (1347-1525)  had  separated 
into  five  kingdoms  :  Bijdpur  (1489-1686),  Golconda  (1512-1687), 
Ahmednagar  (1490-1636),  EUichpur  (1484-1572),  Bidar  (1492- 
1609[o7].  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  Hindu  kmgdom,  Vijayanaaar  (1118-1565). 

Da  6ama  was  followed  in  1500  by  Cabrcu  (on  the  voyage  acciden- 
tal discovery  (?)  of  Brazil);  in  1502  a  papal  bull  created  the  king  of 
Portugal  **  Lord  of  the  navigation,  conquests,  and  trade  of  Ethiopia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India."  First  Portuguese  governor  and  viceroy 
of  India,  Almeida  (1505).  In  1509  Alfonso  d*  Albuqueroue  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office  ;  capture  of  Qoa  (1510),  and  of  Mcdacca. 

152e-1761  (1857).    Mughal  (Mogul)  Empire  in  India. 

The  founder  of  the  Mughal  empire  was  Babar,  a  descendant  of 
Tamerlane  (1494  king  of  Ferghana  on  the  Jaxartes,  1497  con- 
queror of  Samarkand,  seized  KAbxdy  1501),  who  in  1526  invaded  the 
Punjab  and  defeated  the  sultan  of  Delhi  in  the 

1526.    Battle  of  Panipat.^ 

Defeat  of  thei?a;>trf«o/'CAt«or  (1527).  Under  Bdbar's  son  ^u- 
maytm  (1530-56)  the  Mughals  were  driven  from  India  bv  Sher  Shah, 
the  Afghan  ruler  of  Bengal;  but  they  returned  in  1556  and  under 
Hiimiyun*s  son  Akbar  (Bairam  the  real  commander),  defeated  the 
Afghans  at  Panipat  (1556). 

1556-1605.    Akbar  the  Great 


-1605.    Akbar  the  Great 
whose  reign  is  a  long  series  of  conquests. 

K.  ii_B*  ^s  «La  ■*■* ■■  m^*  Ka«*1a«  »u:».l   j^^u.j 


1  The  first  of  the  three  great  battles  which  decided  the  fate  of  India  on  that 
-le  plam  ;  viz.  in  1626,  1556, 1761.    (Hunter,  Indiam  Empire,  p.  884.) 

8S 
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1565.    BaUle  of  TaUkot. 

Destruction  of  the  Hindoo  empire  of  Vijayanagar  by  a  anian  of 
the  Muhauunedan  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan. 

Conquests  of  Akbar  :  1^1-68,  Rajputs  of  Jaipur,  Jodhpur,  ChU- 
lor;  1572-73,  Guzerat  (revolted  1581,  reconquered  1593);  1586-02 
Kashmir  ;  1592,  Sind  ;  1594,  Kandahar,  Akbar's  empire  now  comprised 
all  India  north  of  the  Vindhyar  Mts.  ;  in  the  Deccan  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Akbar  organized  the  administration,  reformed  the  military 
and  financial  system,  and  conciliated  the  Hindus.  Akbar  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Salim,  Jahangir  (1605-27).  His  reign  was  much 
troubled  by  rebellions,  and  his  wars  in  the  Deccan  were  without  last- 
ing success.  Bhah  Jahan  (1628-1658).  Kandahir,  several  times 
lost  and  recovered  between  the  Mughals  and  the  Persians,  was  finally 
lost  bv  the  Mughal  empire,  1653.  Shah  Jahdn  won  some  successes  in 
the  Deccan  ;  submission  of  Bijdpur,  Gclconda,  Ahmednagar.  The 
empire  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  magnificence  (peacock 
throne).  Shah  Jah^  deposed  by  his  son  Aurangzeb,  and  imprisoned 
(died  1666). 

From  1500  to  1600  the  Portuguese  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  India  ;  with  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Dntch 
and  English  appeared  as  their  rivals.  The  East  India  Company  of 
London  was  mcorporated  in  1660,  and  various  others  similar  com- 
panies were  established  at  different  times  ;  but  all  were  ultimately 
mcorporated  with  the  original  company.     ("  The  Governor  and  Com- 

?any  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  1600 ; 
!ourten's  Association  ["  Assador  Mercliants  "]  1635-1650  ;  "  Com- 
pany of  Merchant  Adventurers,"  1655-1657  ;  ^  Creneral  Society  trad- 
ing to  the  East  Indies  "  ["  English  Company  "],  1698-1709,  united 
with  the  original  company  as  *'The  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  ").  The  first  twelve  voyages 
were  separate  ventures  ;  after  1612  voyages  were  made  for  the  com- 
pany. Opposition  of  the  Portuguese.  Battle  of  StPoUy.  Defeat  of 
the  Portuguese.  Establishment  of  an  English  factory  at  Surat,  1614. 
Mission  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe  to  Jahangir  (ureat  Mog^l),  1615.  Treaty 
with  the  Dutch,  1619,  without  lasting  effect.  Masuusre  of  English  on 
the  island  of  Amboyna  (1623)  followed  by  the  vrithdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  Indian  Archipelago  (1624).  Presidency  of  Bantam^ 
1635.    Foundation  of  Madras  (Fori  St.  George),  1639. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  .Ii2p2.  French  East  India  Companies 
1604, 1611,  1615,  1642  (Richelieu's).  (Seep.  SS9^ 

China.  (See  p.  278,) 

1506-1522.     Ching-tilL.    Rebellion  of  the  prince  of  King  suppressed 

after  a  severe  war.     About  1522  the  Portuguese  established 

themselves  at  Mcuxw, 
1542.    Tatar  invasion  under   Yen~ta,  in  the  reign  of  Kea-tain^ 

Coast  of  China  ravaged  by  a  Japanese  fleet 
1567-1573.    Long-king.    His  reign  was  troubled  by  the  Tatars,  to 

relieve  the  country  of  whom  he  resorted  to  bribery. 
1573-1620.    "Wan-Ieih.    The  Tatars  continuing  their  distnrbanoea 

the  emperor  gave  Yen-ta  lands  in  the  province  of  Shen^se^ 
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1592.    The  Japanese  invaded  Corea,  but  were  defeated  and  compelled 

to  sue  for  peace. 
1597.    The  Japanese  renewed  the  attack  and  defeated  a  Chinese  fleet 

and  army,  but  suddenly  evacuated  the  peninsula. 

1603.  Riccif  the  Jesuit,  at  the  Chinese  court ;  he  preached  Christian- 
itv  in  China  (f  1610). 

1604.  Dutch  in  Chma  ;  also  the  Spanish. 

1616.  Invasion  of  Cluna  by  Manohoo  Tatars  who  defeated  the 
Chinese,  and  returning  in 

1619,  Conquered  and  settled  in  the  province  of  Leaou-tung, 

1620.  Teen-ningt  the  Manchoo  ruler,  threw  off  the  pretense  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Chinese  and  proclaimed  his  independence.  He 
established  his  cM>ital  at  San-Koo. 

Wen-leih  was  succeeoed  by  Tal-ohang  (1620),  who  was  followed 

by  Teen-ke  (1620-1627).    Li 

1627,  Tbung-ohing,  the  hist  sovereign  of  the  BCing  (1368-1643) 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne.  Rebellion  of  Le  Taze^hing  and 
Shang  Ko-he.  The  emperor,  being  hard  pressed,  applied  for 
aid  to  the  Manchoo  Tatars.  These  allies  defeated  the  rebels, 
but  refused  to  abandon  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Seizing 
Pekin  they  raised  to  the  throne  of  China  a  son  of  Teen-ning, 
the  Manchoo  ruler,  who,  as  the  first  of  the 

1644'Z,  Ta-tsmgr  or  Great  Pure  dynasty,  took  the  name  of 

1644.    Shnn-ohe. 

Capture  of  Nan-king.  Period  of  confusion  wherein  the  lin- 
gering resistance  of  the  Chinese  was  gradually  crushed  out,  and 
the  s£&ved  head  and  pig-tail,  signs  of  Tatar  sovereignty,  became  more 
and  more  conunon.  (^See  p.  S90.) 

Japan.  (See  p.  278,) 

The  period  of  the  Ashihaga  shog^nns  (1344-1573)  contains  few 
events  of  importance,  especially  after  the  end  of  the  dual  dynasties 
in  1391,  by  the  act  of  the  southern  emperor,  who  resigned  his  power 
on  the  condition  that  the  imperial  office  should  henceforward  alternate 
between  the  two  lines.  The  violation  of  this  agreement  was  the  cause 
of  much  fighting. 

1558-1588.    Oki-Machi,  mikado. 

This  reign  saw  the  fall  of  the  Ashikagas^  and  the  rise  of  three 
of  the  most  renowned  men  of  Japan :  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshiy  Tokugatoa 
lyevasu.  Introduction  of  cannon.  The  development  of  feudalism 
had  weakened  the  power  of  the  shoguns,  as  they  had  formerly  destroyed 
that  of  the  mikado.  Ota  Nobunaga  was  a  feudal  lord  who  acquired 
fame  in  a  war  with  the  head  of  another  powerful  family,  Yoskimoto 
(1560).  To  him  the  mikado  entrusted  the  task  of  pacifying  the  un- 
happy country,  while  his  aid  was  also  sought  by  Yoshiaki^  the  rightful 
shogun,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Yoshikage.  By  the  battle  of 
Anaga^ra  (1570),  where  Tohugawa  lyeycLsu  fought  under  Nobunaga, 
Yoshiaki  was  restored  to  power,  but  in  1573  he  was  deposed  by  iMo- 
bonagat  whom  he  had  plotted  to  murder. 
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157S-1582.    Gtovemment  of  Nobnnaga. 

Nobnnaga  appointed  no  saccessor  but  retained  the  power  in 
his  own  hands.  He  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  over- 
powerful  Buddhist  priests,  and  took  Christianity  (the  Jesuit 
JCavier  at  Kioto)  under  his  protection.  Slaughter  of  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  and  capture  of  their  fortified  temples. 
Death  of  Nobunaga  in  a  revolt  (1582). 

1582-1598.    OoTamment  of  Hideyoshi. 

The  rebel  was  suppressed  by  the  general  Hideyoshi^  who  after 
considerable  fighting  reduced  the  whole  country  to  subjection 
(15d2).  War  with  China;  invasion  of  Corea  (p.  355),  Hideyo- 
shi was  unfavorable  to  Christianity.  1588,  publication  of  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  this,  however,  was 
not  obeyed.  In  15d3  nine  missionaries  were  burned  at  Naga- 
saki,  Hidevoshi,  the  Taiko.  He  was  succeeded  by  an  infant 
son,  under  the  regency  of  Tokugairara  lyeyaau,  whose  govern- 
ment was  popnbtf  but  who  was  involved  in  political  troubles 
that  led  to  war. 

1600.    Battle  of  Sekigahara.    lyeyasu  defeated  his  enemies,  and  in 
1603  was  made  Seiri-tai-^hogun,  being  the  first  of  the 

1603-1868.     Tokn^awa  Shoguns,  some  of  whom  sabee- 
quently  took  the  title  of  Tai-kun  (Tycoon)  ^*  high  prince." 

The  rule  of  lyeyasu  was  distinguished  by  the  revival  of  learning 
and  the  growth  of  foreign  intercourse  (Dutch,  English).  lyeyasu  re- 
signed his  office  in  1605  to  his  son  but  retained  his  power  until  his 
death. 

lyeyasu  died  1616,  leaving  the  **  Legacy  of  lyeyasu,"  a  code  of 
laws.  Redistribution  of  land.  Those  vassals  of  the  crown  who  re- 
ceived a  revenue  of  10,000  measures  of  rice  were  called  daimhs  and 
numbered  245,  eighteeh  of  whom  were  governors  of  provinces  (koku- 
shiu).  Next  to  the  daimios  stood  the  samurai,  to  whom  the  daimios 
leased  their  farms  in  return  for  military  service. 

The  shogun  (who  was  the  first  of  the  daimios)  was  surrounded  by 
the  hatamoto,  ''house-carls,"  from  whom  he  selected  faia  officials. 
They  are  said  to  have  numbered  80,000.  Below  the  hatamoto  were 
the  gokenin,  also  attached  directly  to  the  shogun  as  private  soldiers, 
comprising  the  Tnkugawa  clan.  lyeyasu  removed  the  capital  of  the 
shogun  from  Kamakura  to  Tedo.  The  successor  of  lyeyasu,  Hide- 
tada,  sent  a  messenger  to  Europe  to  study  Christianity,  out  his  report 
not  being  considered  favorable,  the  shogun  forbade  the  introduction 
of  that  religion. 

1630-1643.    Too-Foka-no-in,  daughter  of  the  mikado,  Go^mimho, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  shogun,  Hidetata,  followed  the  former 
on  the  throne  as  Mloaho-Tenno. 
lyemitsu,  who  succeeded  to  the  shogunate  in  1653,  was  an  excel- 
lent ruler,  but  ordered  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  laws  against  the 
Christians,  and  closed  Japan   to  all  foreigners  except  the  Chinese 
and  the  Dutch,  who  were  allowed  to  trade  at  NagasaJa. 

1637.    Revolt  of  the  Christians  at  Shimabara  finally  luppiesaed; 
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miusacre  of  Uie  Buryivon.  Peraeeution  throughout  the  empire. 
Extirpation  of  Christianity.    Death  of  lyemitsUf  1649. 

(Seep.  US.) 

SECOND    PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  BEGINNING  OF 

THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1648-1789. 
A.  Tha  second  half  of  the  seTenteenth  oentnry. 

S  1.    AMERICA.  {See  p.  SOO.) 

British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  Colonies. 

1644.  Union  of  Providence  and  the  Rhode  Island  towns  (New- 
port, Portsmouth)  under  one  charter,  obtained  by  Roger 
Williams. 

Union  of  Saybrook  and  Connectiout  under  the  latter  name. 
The  colony  contained  eight  taxable  towns ;  that  of  New 
HsTen  numbered  six. 

Separation  of  the  general  court  of  Iflassaohnsetts  Bay  into 
two  houses. 
April  18.    Three  hundred  colonists  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

1645.  Rebellion  of  Claybame  and  Ingle  in  BSaryland  ;  they  seized 
the  government,  but  were  put  down  in  1646. 

1646.  In  hiassachuaetts  John  Eliot  commenced  his  missionary 
labors  among  the  Indians  at  Nonantum.  (Translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Massachusetts  dialect,  1661-^). 

Act  of  parliament  freeing  merchandise  for  the  American  colonies 
from  all  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  colonial  pro- 
ductions should  be  exported  only  in  English  yessels. 

In  New  Netherlands  Kie/t  was  succeeoed  by  Peter  Stuyveeanty 
as  governor,  who  immediately  formulated  a  claim  to  all  the 
region  between  Cape  Herdopen  and  Cape  Cod, 

1648.  The  petition  of  Rhode  Island  ^  to  be  admitted  to  the  union 
rejected,  as  that  colony  would  not  submit  itself  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Plymouth. 

1649.  Incorporation  in  England  of  the  <<  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  New  England.'' 

Grant  of  the  land  oetween  the  Rappahannock  and  Potomac  to 
lord  Culpepper  and  other  royalists. 
Massacre  of  the  Hurons  at  St,  IgnaHua  by  the  Iroquois. 

1650.  Agreement  between  New  Netherlands  and  the  United 
Colonies  establishing  the  boundary  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  at  Oyster  Bay^  on  Long  Island,  and  Greenwich  Bay, 
Connecticut. 

1  '*  Where  Rhode  tslsnd  is  mentioned,  before  the  charter  of  1663,  it  is  prob- 
able  that  the  Island  onlj  is  meant."    Holmes*  AmnaU,  I.  287,  Dote  2. 
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1651.  Passage  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  England  (p.  376). 

1652.  The  province  of  Maine  joined  to  Maaaaohiiaetta. 

The  parliament  in  England  assumed  control  of  Itfaryland,  and 
suspended  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  hut  the  latter 
order  did  not  take  effect. 
1655.  Stuyvescmtf  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  seized  the  Swed- 
ish torts  on  the  Delaware,  and  hroke  up  the  colony  of  New 
Sweden. 

1659.    Virginia  proclaimed  Charles  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Virginia,  and  restored  the  royiu  governor.  Sir 
WUliam  Berkeley, 
Execution  of  two  Quakers  in  Maaaaohnsatts. 

1661.  Penal  laws  against  Quakers  suspended  by  order  of  the  king. 

1662.  Charter  of  Connecticut  granted  by  the  king.  New  Haven 
refused  to  accept  it.  The  assembly  was  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor, deputy-governor,  twelve  assistants,  and  two  deputies 
from  every  town. 

1662.  Lord  Baltimore  confirmed  in  the  government  of  Maryland. 

1663.  Grant  of  Carolina  (all  land  between  31''  N.  and  36''  N.)  to 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  and  associates. 

Charter  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 

1664.  Grant  of  New  Netherlands,  from  the  Connecticut  to  the 
Ddaware^  to  the  kine's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  The  grant  mcluded  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  and 
islands  south  and  west  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  region  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delauxtre  {Nova  CcBsarea^ 

or  New  Jersey)  was  granted  by  the  duke  to  lord  Berkdey^ 

and  Sir  George  Carteret. 
Aug.  27.    Surrender  of  New  Amsterdam  to  the  English  ;  name  ot 

the  colony  changed  to  Nevr  Tork. 
Sept.  24.    Surrender  of  Fori  Orange,  whose  name  was  changed  to 

Albany, 

1665.  Maine  restored  to  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fernando  Gorges, 
Union  of  Connecticnt  and  Ne'w  Haven. 

The  royal  commissioners  empowered  to  hear  complaints  in  New 
England,  after  conferring'  with  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, left  the  provinces  m  anger,  as  the  court  would  not  ac- 
knowledge their  conmiission. 

1666.  Depredations  of  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies. 

1667.  Grant  of  the  Bahamas  to  the  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

1667.  Treaty  of  Breda  between  England  and  France.  Acadia  sur- 
rendered to  France  ;  Antigua,  Monserrat,  and  the  French  part 
of  St,  Christopher  surrendered  to  England. 

1668.  Massachusetts  reassumed  the  government  of  Maine. 

1669.  Adoption  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina 
which  were  drawn  up  by  John  Locke, 

Incorporation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  (Governor 
and  company  of  adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hud" 
son's  Bay.) 

1670.  Foundation  of  Charlesto'wn  in  Carolina. 
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Treaty  of  Madrid  between  Spain  and  £ngland,  settling  the 
boundaries  of  their  respeotive  territories  on  the  basis  or  pos- 
session. 

1.672.  The  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  endeavored  to  dislodge  the 
settlers  in  Carolina,  but  were  repulsed. 

1673.  War  having  broken  out  between  England  and  Holland,  the 
Dutch  captured  New  York  and  received  the  submission  of  that 
colony,  of  Albany  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  peace  of  1674 
these  places  were  restored  to  England. 
The  grant  to  lord  Culpepper  was  converted  to  a  lease  for  thirty- 
one  years. 

1675.  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New  Tork,  attempted  to  secure 
the  land  west  of  the  Connecticut  by  force  of  arms,  but  was 
foiled  by  the  energy  of  the  colonists. 

1675-1676.  King  PhiUp'a  War. 

This  was  the  most  extensile  combination  which  the  natives 
had  formed  against  the  foreign  invaders.  King  Philip  was  the  son 
of  Massasoit  and  chief  of  the  Wampanoags.  He  lived  at  Mount 
Hopej  near  Fall  Rwer,  Mass.  He  formed  aleagne  comprising  nearly 
all  the  Indians  from  Maine  to  Connecticut.     War  broke  out  m  June, 

1675.  and  raged  with  peculiar  violence  in  Massachusetts.  Deerjield 
burnt  (Sept.  1).  Attack  on  Hadley  (Sept.  1)  repulsed  by  GoffCf 
one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  (?).  In  the  fall  (Sept.-Oct.)  the 
United  Colonies  took  the  war  upon  themselves  and  raised  2,000  troops. 
Capture  of  the  fort  of  the  NarraganaettB  by  Winslaw  (Dec.  19). 
Assaults  more  or  less  severe  on  Warwick,  Lancaster,  Medfield, 
Weymouth,  Groton,  Rehoboth,  Providence,  Wrenikam,  Sudbury,  Scituate^ 
Bridgewater,  Plymouth,  Hatfield,  and  other  towns  (1676,  cfan.-June). 
Defeat  of  the  Indians  near  Deerfield  (May  19,  Fall  Fight).  Surprise 
of  Philip  by  captain  Church  ;  capture  of  his  wife  and  son  (the  latter 
was  sold  into  slavery),  Aug.  2.    Philip  shot  (Aug.  12). 

1676.  Rebellion  of  Nathaniel  Bacon  in  Virginia.  Jamestown  burnt. 
The  rebellion  came  to  an  end  with  the  sudden  death  of  Bacon. 
In  the  following  vear  royal  troops  arrived  to  repress  the  rebel- 
lion, but  found  ail  quiet. 

New  Jersey  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey.  Baat  Jer- 
sey was  governed  by  Carteret;  West  Jersey  was  held  by  the 
duke  of  York.     (Hence,  "  the  Jerseys.") 

1677.  The  dispute  between  Biassachusetts  and  the  heirs  of  Sir  Fer^ 
nando  Gorges  over  Maine  being  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter 
by  the  English  courts,  Massachusetts  bought  the  province  of 
Maine,  which  henceforward  formed  a  part  of  that  colony. 

1680.  Ne^7  Hampshire   separated  from  Massachusetts  by  royal 
charter.     The  king  appointed  the  president  and  council,  and 
retained  the  right  of  annulling  all  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Foundation  of  a  new  settlement  in  Carolina,  c^ed,  like  the 

first,  Charlestoum  (the  present  Charleston). 
197est  Jersey  restored  to  the  proprietors,  the  heirs  of  lord 
Berkeley. 
X681*  March  4.  Grant  of  Pennsylvania  (the  region  betw jo^  41  ^ 
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and  43°  N.  lat.  running  5°  west  from  the  Delaware  River)  t« 
William  Penn.    Establishment  of  a  settlement. 

1682.  Penn  brought  a  colony  to  Pennsylvania  TAug.).    Publication 

of  a  frame  of  government  and  a  body  of  laws  (April-May). 
Treatv  with  the  Indians.    Foundation  of  Philadelphia. 

1683.  First  legislative  assembly  in  New  York  ;  two  houses.  Only 
two  sessions  are  known  to  have  been  held  before  the  xeTolii«> 
tion  of  1688. 

1684.  The  troubles  between  Maasachasettai  and  the  crown  cul- 
minated in  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter. 

These  troubles  were  of  old  standing,  dating  from  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  The  favorable  reception  of  Cfoffe  and  Whalley,  two 
'*  regicides,"  in  Boston,  at  the  opening  of  that  monarch's  reign,  was 
no  favorable  omen  ;  and  almost  the  first  news  received  from  &e  col- 
ony broufi^ht  complaints  of  ill-treatment  from  Quakers  who  had  suf- 
fered under  the  rigorous  laws.  In  1661  Charles  sent  a  letter  to  Mas- 
sachusetts prohibiting  the  colony  from  proceeding  further  in  the 
prosecution  of  imprisoned  Quakers,  and  ordering  their  release  ;  he 
subsequently  withdrew  his  protection.  Further  controversy  led  to 
the  dupatch  of  agents  to  England.  The  confirmation  of  the  char- 
ter obtained  by  them  was  conditioned  in  a  way  peculiarly  aggra- 
vating to  the  colonists  :  all  laws  derogatory  to  the  royal  authority 
should  be  repealed  ;  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  imposed  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  charter ;  freedom  and  libertv  of 
conscience  in  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  should  be 
allowed ;  the  sacrament  should  not  be  denied  to  any  person  of 
good  life  and  conversation  ;  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates  and 
good  character,  and  orthodox  in  religion,  should  be  admitted  to  vote. 
These  demands  being  evasively  met,  the  king,  in  1664,  appointed 
commissioners  (Nicous,  Carr^  Cartwright,  Maverick)  to  he^r  com- 
plaints and  appeals  in  New  En^and,  and  settle  the  peace  of  the 
country,  who,  CMkrely  touching  at  Boston,  proceeded  to  the  seizure  of 
New  Netherlands.  Returning  to  Boston  m  the  spring  of  1665  their 
demand  for  a  recog^tion  of  the  commission  was  met  by  the  excuse 
that  the  general  court  would  plead  his  majesty's  charter,  whereupon 
the  commission  returned  to  England  in  anger.  The  court,  however, 
acknowledged  the  conditional  right  of  freeholders  to  vote,  and  agreed 
to  permit  the  toleration  of  Quakers  and  churchmen  for  a  time. 
A  long  period  of  controver^  followed,  and  agents  were  sent  back 
and  fortn  with  very  little  eftect.  In  1671  the  colony  was  "  almost 
on  the  brink  of  renouncing  any  dependence  on  the  crown."  The 
original  causes  of  dispute  oecame  complicated  by  the  controversy 
with  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  regard  to  Maine,  and  by  the  evasion  and 
disregard  of  the  navigation  laws  practiced  by  the  colony  (1663).  In 
1676  the  royal  governors  were  commanded  to  insist  on  strict  compli- 
ance with  the  commercial  laws,  both  the  navigation  laws,  and  those 
imposing  duties  on  intercolonial  trade  (1672).  John  Leverett,  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  refused  compliance,  and  in  1679  the  general 
court  voted  "  that  the  acts  of  navigation  are  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  subjects  of  his  majesty  in  this  colony,  they  not 
being  represented  in  parliament"    The  agents  then  in  London  to  de« 
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fend  the  colony  in  the  salt  of  the  heirs  of  Grorees  were  sent  home 
with  the  demand  that  the  Maine  purohase  be  widone  and  new  agents 
sent  to  answer  the  compUunts  ag^amst  the  colony.  Edtoftrd  Randolph 
was  sent  oyer  as  collector  of  customs  for  Boston,  where,  however,  he 
was  sturdily  opposed.  Tlie  new  ap^ents  givine  no  satisfaction,  a  writ 
of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  colony  m  1683  ;  in  1684  a  suit 
of  scire  facias  was  brought  and  the  court  of  cliancery  declared  the 
charter  forfeited  (16841.  The  king  appointed  colonel  Kirke  governor 
of  Massachiuetts,  New  nampshire,  Maine,  and  Plymouth,  but  before 
he  received  his  commission  Charles  died,  and  James  II.  appointed 
Joseph  Dudley  president  of  Ne^ir  England.    He  took  ofiBce  m  1686. 

1686.  Issue  of  a  quo  warranto  writ  against  Connecticut  and  Carolina. 
New  York  deprived  of  an  assembly  and  other  liberties. 

Appointment  of  Sir  Edmund  Androa  as  president  of  New 
England.  He  arrived  at  Boston  Dec.  20.  Randolph  was 
now  deputy -postmaster  in  New  England.  Andres  assumed 
the  government  of  Rhode  Island.  Establishment  of  an  Epis- 
copu  society  in  Boston,  for  the  use  of  which  Andros  forcibly 
seized  the  Old  South  Church. 

1687.  Quo  warranto  against  Maryland. 

Get.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  Connectiout 
and  attempted  to  secure  the  charter,  but  it  was  carried  off 
from  the  hall  of  assembly  and  hidden  in  the  famous  Charter 
Oak. 

1688.  Tjrranny  of  Andros  in  Maaaachusetta.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  placed  under  his  government.  Erection  of  King's 
Chapelf  as  an  Episcopal  church,  in  Boston. 

X689.  On  the  receipt  of  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  and  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was 
seized  in  Boston  (April  18^  and  thrown  into  prison.  Restora- 
tion of  the  old  government.  "  Council  of  safety  of  the  people 
and  conservation  of  the  peace."  Assembly  of  representatives 
at  Boston.  Provisional  resumption  of  the  charter  ;  proclama- 
tion of  William  and  Mary.  Keestablishment  of  the  former 
governments  in  Rhode  laland  and  Connecticut.  New 
Tork,  Virginia  and  Maryland  proclaimed  William  and 
Mary. 

1689-1697.  "  King  William's  Wax  "  with  the  French, 

a  part  of  the  universal  war  against  Louis  XIY.  The  French 
were  assisted  by  the  Canadian  Indians  and  those  of  Maine, 
while  the  Iroquois  took  the  war  path  against  the  French. 

1690.  Surprise  and  destruction  of  Schenectady  (Feb.  8),  of  Salmon 
Falls  (March  18),  and  of  Casco  (May  17),  by  three  bands  of 
French  and  Indians. 

April  Seizure  of  Port  Royal  by  Sir  William  Phips,  who  afterwards 
made  a  futile  attaek  upon  Quebec,  by  vote  of  a  congress  of 
Massachusetts,  Flymoutn,  Connecticut  and  New  York.  The 
failure  imposed  so  large  a  debt  on  the  colonies  that  Massa- 
chusetts was  obliged  to  issue  paper  money  for  the  first  time. 

1692.  New  charter  for  Massaohuaetta.    Sir  WUliam  Phips  ap- 
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pointed  goyemor.  Under  ibis  charter  were  inehided  the  colony 
of  Plymouth^  the  provinces  of  Maine^  Nova  Scotia  and  all  land 
north  to  the  Sl  Lawrence  ;  also  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  Nantaskei, 
and  Martha^s  Vineyard,  The  new  charter  gaye  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  the  goyemor  to  the  crown,  and  yested  in  him  the 
right  of  calling,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  general  court, 
of  appointing  military  officers  and  officers  of  justice  (with  the 
consent  of  the  council),  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  legislature  and 
appointments  of  civil  officers  mt^e  by  the  legidature.  The 
electoral  franchise  was  extended  to  all  freeholders  with  a 
yearly  income  of  forty  shillings,  and  all  inhabitants  having 
personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £40.  Religious  liber^ 
was  secured  to  all  except  Papists. 

1692,  Feb.  Commencement  of  the  Salem  witohoraft  frenzy.  Be- 
fore October  twenty  persons  were  executed. 

Construction  of  Fort  William  Henry  at  Pemaquid  in  Maine  by 
Sir  WiUiam  Phips. 

Rhode  Island  and  Comiecticat  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
charters. 

Charter  of  the  "  College  of  WilUam  and  Mary  "  in  Yim 
einia. 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  and  Mary% 
land. 
16d3.  Government  of  Pennsylvania  taken  from  Penn  by  the  crown. 
An  English  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned  but  failed 
of  execution.    1694.  Penn  reinstated. 

Fletcher^  governor  cf  New  Tork  (and  now  of  Pennsylvania), 
having  l^en  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  militia  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  Hartford  Oct.  26  to  assert  his  authority, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  assembly,  and  by  Wadtworth^  senior 
captain  of  the  militia. 

French  expedition  of  Frontenao  against  the  Iroquois. 

1696.  Capture  of  the  fort  at  Pemaquid  by  the  French  under  IhervUie, 
An  expedition  of  count  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  resulted 
in  little  more  than  the  destruction  of  their  harvests. 

1697.  The  Peace  of  Byswick  (p.  371)  prevented  the  exe- 
cution of  a  French  attack  upon  Newfoundland.  Restoration  of 
conauests  by  both  combatants. 

Third  expedition  of  Frontenao  against  the  Iroquois,  with  little 
effect. 

1699.  The  French  settled  in  Louisiana.  The  French  claimed  control 
of  the  fisheries  on  the  north  coast,  and  of  the  territory  from 
the  Kennebec  eastward. 

Foundation  of  a  Bootch  settlement  at  Darlen  in  the  hope  of 
acquiring  g^eat  wealth  by  the  command  of  commercial  transit 
(Paterson).  The  first  expedition  {1,200  men,  besides  women 
and  children)  perished  from  starvation,  or  returned  to  Scot- 
land ;  the  second  was  broken  up  by  the  ^Spaniards  who  coor 
sidered  the  settlement  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1700.  Iberville  took  possession  of  the  MissiBsippi  for  France. 

1701.  William  Penn  gave  a  new  charter  to  Fenuaylvanim. 
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1701.  Foondation  of  Tale  College  at  New  Haven  in  Conneoticat. 

1702.  Joseph  Dudley,  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Quarrel  with 
the  general  court  over  the  proposed  saUiries  to  be  paid  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  etc. 

An  expedition  projected  by  ^vemor  Moore  of  Carolina 
against  St.  Augustine  resulted  in  failure.  The  debt  thus  in- 
curred was  discharged  by  an  issue  of  paper  money. 

1702-1713.  "  Queen  Anne's  VTbx  "  with  the  French. 

1703.  Pennsylvania  province  separated  from  the  territories^  or  lower 
counties  (^Delaware)  ;  separate  assemblies. 

1704.  Deerfidd  in  Massachusetts  destroyed  by  French  and  In- 

dians. This  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  colonel 
Church  which  ravaged  the'French  settlements  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Enghmd. 

Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  The 
complaints  of  dissenters  against  some  details  of  ecclesiastical 
admmistration  led  to  the  issue  of  a  quo  warranto  against 
the  colony,  but  nothing  came  of  the  matter. 

1706.  Invasion  of  Carolina  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  assertion 
of  the  Spanish  claims  to  that  country  as  a  part  of  Florida. 
They  were  repulsed  and  defeated  on  land  and  sea  with  great 
loss  by  WUliam  RheU. 

1707.  New  England  sent  an  expedition  against  Port  Royaly  which 

returned  without  effecting  its  capture. 

1708.  Surprise  of  Haverhill  by  French  and  Indians. 

1709.  An  expedition  was  planned  against  Canada  and    Acadia  to 

which  the  colonies  were  to  contri))ute  2,700  men.  The  project 
was  abandoned  by  the  English  government  after  the  men  had 
been  raised,  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
were  oblie^d  to  issue  paper  money  to  cancel  their  debts. 

1710.  Capture  of  Port  Royal  by  a  fleet  from  England.    Change  of 

the  name  of  the  city  to  Annapolis, 

1711.  An  expedition  against  Canada  numbering  68  sail  and  6,463  sol- 

diers, largely  raised  by  the  colonies,  met  with  disaster  and  was 
abandoned. 

1712.  A  massacre  of  colonists  in  Carolina  by  the  Tuscaroras  and  other 

tribes  was  followed  by  the  dispatch  of  Barnwell  against  the 
Indians.  After  a  difficult  march  he  succeeded  in  almost  anni- 
hilating the  Tuscaroras,  many  of  whom  fled  to  the  Iroquois. 

1713-  Treaty  of  Utreoht,  between  Grea^  Britain  and 
France  (p.  393).  Cession  of  Hudson  Baij  and  StraitSy 
of  Nova  Scotia^  Newfoundland^  and  St,  Christopher  (in 
the  West  Indies)  to  England. 

French  settlements  and  discoTeries. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  the  French  had  established  a 
elaim  to  Canada  and  Acadioy  extending  to  the  Kennebec  in  Maine, 
although  the  £nglish  claimed  as  far  as  the  Penobscot,    From  this 
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vantaee  ground  they  extended  their  discoveries  south  and  west.  Jes- 
uit missionaries  labored  among  the  Hurons  in  the  country  between 
lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron,  planted  the  missions  of  SL  Mary 
(1668)  and  MichiUimachinaCf  died  with  their  flocks  when  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  Iroquois  annihilated  the  Hurons  {Brebceuff  LalUtnorU)^ 
or  sought  torture  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Five  Nations  {Isaac 
Jogues,  1640-1654). 
1656.     Acadia  and  Nora  Scotia  granted  -to  St,  Etienne  and  others  by 

Cromwell.* 
1656-1658.    French  colony  in  western  New  York,  soon  broken  up. 
1659.     Francois  de  Laval,  bishop  of  New  France. 
1662.     The  hundred  associates  of  Quebec  reconsigned  their  rights  to 

the  king,  who  soon  after  oranted  New  France  to  the  French 

West  India  Company. 

1665.  Courcelles,  governor  of  New  France.  The  colony  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  transportation  of  many  emigrants  from 
France. 

1666.  Expedition  of  Tracy  and  Courcelles  against  the  Mohawks. 
1666.     Allouez  founded  the  mission  of  St,  Esprit  on  the  southern  shore 

of  lake  Superior. 
1668.    The  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war  between  England  and 
France  which  had  broken  out  in  1666.   England  restored  Aca- 
dia to  France,  and  obtained  from  France  AntiguOj  Moniser- 
,^      rat,  and  St,  Christopher.    This  was  followed  by  a  peace  between 
tlie  French  and  the  Five  Nations.     In  this  year 
Foundation  of  Sault  Ste,  Marie,  at  the  entrance  of  lake  Saperior 
by  Dablon  and  Marquette, 

1672.  Tour  of  Allouez  and  Dablon  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 

1673.  Discovery  of  the  Miaaisaippi  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  (June 
17)  who  descended  the  stream  for  an  uncertain  distance. 

Count  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  completed  a  fort  at  Ch^ 
tario  called  after  himself.  Construction  oi  a  fort  at  Michilli' 
machinac 

1678.  Robert  Cavalier  de  La  Balle  began  his  career  of  discovery  in 
the  great  west.  Launching  in  the  Niagara,  the  Griffin,  a  ves- 
sel of  forty-five  tons,  the  first  ever  seen  on  the  great  lakes,  he 
sailed  Aug.  7, 1679.  He  passed  through  lakes  Erie,  Huron, 
and  Michigan,  and  landed  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
latter  lake  in  October.  He  built  a  fort  on  the  St,  Joseph  and 
crossed  the  portage  to  the  Illinois,  Not  heaiing  from  the 
GrifBn  he  returned  on  foot  to  Canada.  Obtaining  fresh  sup- 
plies he  retraced  his  route  to  the  Illinois  only  to  find  the  fort 
which  he  had  there  erected  deserted.  Again  he  returned  to 
Canada ;  again  he  obtained  aid,  and  again  undertook  his  enter- 
^ise. 

1680.  Discoverv  of  the  Mississippi  by  Hennepin,  a  priest  in  the  com- 
pany of  La  Salle.  He  ascended  the  river  to  46^  N.,  but  the 
claim  which  he  later  advanced  that  he  had  explored  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  sea  is  probably  false. 


1  The  fionthern  boundarv  of  Acadia  in  the  prsnt  of  Henry  IV.,  1680,  — 
AO^  N.  ;  tho  iioiithwe^tcrn  limit  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  gnut  of  James  I.«  16i]« 
was  the  river  Ht.  Croix.    Holmes,  Annals,  I,  307,  note  4. 
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1682.  La  Salle,  reaching  the  Mtaaiasippi  hy  way  of  the  St.  Joseph 
and  the  lUvwiSj  descended  the  great  riyer  to  the  sea  and  took 
possession  of  its  valley  for  Louis  XTV.,  April  9,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana. 

1684.  Expedition  oi  Dela  Bane  against  the  Iroquois,  which  failed  of 
success. 

La  Salle  hayinf  announced  his  discovery  in  France  was  sent  out 
at  the  head  of  four  vessels  and  a  number  of  settlers  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Contention  be- 
tween La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  the  vessels,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  discoverer,  resulted  in  disaster.  The  squadron 
missed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  landed  at  Matagorda 
Bay  (St.  Louis),  four  hundred  miles  to  the  west.  Here  La 
Salle  built  a  fort,  but  privation  and  disease  soon  greatly  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  colony  he  undertook  to  go  on 
foot  to  Canada  for  relief.     On  this  expedition 

1687.     La  Salle  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men.    The  settlement  of 

Mar.  19.    St.  Louis  soon  perished. 

1687.  Expedition  of  De  DenonviUe  against  the  Senecas.  At  this  time 
there  were  about  11,000  persons  in  New  France. 

1689-1697.    War  of  "William  and  Mary,  see  p.  361. 

Expeditions  of  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  (1693,  1696, 
1697). 

1699.  The  French  and  the  English  both  attempted  to  found  a  col- 
/  ony  in  Louisiana.  The  I?ench  colony  was  sent  out  by  Louis 
/  XlV.  under  Lemoine  d^ Iberville,  who  entered  the  Mississippi 
March  2,  and  also  founded  a  colony  at  Biloxi.  The  English 
attempt  was  made  by  Coxe,  a  claimant  of  the  old  grant  of 
Cardana,  who  entered  the  Mississippi,  but,  finding  himself  an- 
ticipated, retired  (Detour  aux  Anglats\ 

An  expedition  from  Biloxi  ascendea  to  the  falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, m  search  of  gold. 
Iberville  returning  from  France  took  possession  of  Louisiana 
anew  for  the  crown.    Erection  of  a  fort, 
foundation  of  Kaskaskia  in  Illinois. 

^  Foundation  of  Cahokia  in  Illinois.    Fort  at  Detroit  (1701). 

X702-13.    Queen  Anne's  war,  see  p.  363. 

Iberville  brought  new  settlers  from  France  and  transferred  the 
colony  of  Biloxi  to  Mobile  in  Alabama.     Iberville  f  1706. 

1705.    Foundation  of  Vincennes  in  Indiana. 

1712.  Grant  to  Sieur  Antoine  Crozat  of  the  whole  conmierce  of  fif- 
teen years  of  all  the  "  king's  lands  in  North  America  lying  be- 
tween New  France  on  the  north,  Carolina  on  the  east,  and  New 
Mexico  on  the  west,  down  to  the  gulf  of  Florida  ;  by  the  name 
of  Louisiana:*  (See  p.  ^1 7.) 

§2.    FRANCE.  (8eep.S26.) 

164a-1715.    Louis  XTV.  (five  years  old), 

under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Anoe,  daughter  of 
Philip  IIL,  king  of  Spain,  called  by  the  French  Anne  of  ^ustHop  i.  a 
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of  HapBburg.     The  govenuneni,  even  after  Louis'  arrival  at  mar 
jority,  was  conducted  by  cardinal  Maxarin. 

1648-1653.  Disturbances  of  the  Fronde  (cardinal  Retz;  prince  of 
Conde;  resistance  of  the  parliament  of  Beiris),  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  French  nobility  to  oppose  the  court  by  armed  resist- 
ance. Conde,  at  first  loyal,  afterwards  engaged  against  the  court, 
fought  a  battle  with  the  royal  troopp  under  (Henri  de  la  Tour  d*Au' 
vergne,  vicomte  de)  Tarenne,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and  took 
refuge  in  Spain.  The  first  conspiracy,  the  old  Fronde^  ended  in  1649, 
with  the  second  treaty  of  Ruel;  the  s^ond  conspiracy,  the  ne«> 
Fronde,  which  involved  treasonable  correspoiidence  with  Spain,  failed 
in  1650.  A  union  of  the  two  was  crushed  in  it^^  (^Gaston  of  Orltaru^ 
and  his  daughter,  "  MademoiseUe.")  "^ 

1648.    Acquisitions  of  France  in  the  Peace  of  'Vvcvtphalia,  p.  316. 

The  war  with  Spain,  which  sprang  up  during  ^the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (victory  of  Conde  at  Rocroy,  May  18, 1643  ;  alli^Uice  with  £n^ 
land,  1657  ;  Cromwell  sent  8,000  men  of  his  army  to  tli\assistance  a/ 
Turenne)  was  continued  till  the  ^ 

1659.    Peckce  of  the  Pyrenees:  "• 

1.  France  received  a  part  of  Roussillon^  ConJUms^  Csrdagney 
and  several  towns  in  Artois  and  Flanders,  HainauU  and  LuxeMourg, 
2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  ally  of  Spain,  was  partially  reinstated 
(France  received  Bar,  ClermorU,  etc.,  ana  right  of  passage  for  troops)  ; 
the  prince  of  Condd  entirely  reinstated.  3.  Marriage  oetween  Ixmis 
XI V.  and  the  infant  Maria  Theresa,  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  I  y .  of 
Spain,  who,  however,  renounced  her  claims  upon  her  inheritance  for 
herself  and  her  issue  by  Louis  forever,  both  for  herself  before 
riage  and  for  herself  and  her  husband  after  marriage,  in  consid^Biir 
tion  of  the  payment  of  a  dowry  of  500,000  crowns  by  Spain. 

1661.      Death   of   Mazarin.      Personal    grovermnent 
Louis  2Qry.  (1661-1715),  absolute,  arbitrary,  without 

feneraux,  without  regtird  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  parliament  ol. 
^aris  (Uetat,  c*est  moi),  Colj^ifizt;.^  controller  general  oi  the  finances; 
from  1662-1683.  Reform  of  the  finances  ;  mercantile  system.  Con- 
struction of  a  fleet  of  war.  Louvois,  minister  of  war,  1666-1691. 
Quarrel  for  precedence  in  rank  with  Spain.  Negotiations  with  the 
Pope  concerning  the  privileges  of  French  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  ambition  of  Louis  for  fame,  and  his  desire  for  increase  of  terri- 
tory were  the  causes  of  the  following  wars,  in  which  these  generals 
took  part :  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxembourg,  Catinat,  Villars,  Vendome, 
Vauban  (inventor  of  the  modem  system  of  military  defense). 

1667-1668.     First  war  of  conquest  (war  of  devolution)  on 
account  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands!  ""^ 

Cause  :  After  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis  laid  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Belgian  provmces 
{Brabant^  Flanders,  etc.),  on  the  ground  that,  being  the  personal  estates 
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of  the  royal  familj  of  Spain,  their  descent  ought  to  he  regoUted  hy 
the  local  ^  droit  de  devoltUion"  a  principle  in  private  law,  whereby  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  a  marriage  by  death,  the  survivor  enjoyed 
the  usufruct  only  of  the  property,  the  ownership  being  vested  in  the 
children,  whence  it  followed  that  daughters  of  a  first  marriage  inher- 
ited before  sons  of  a  second  marriage.^  The  renunciation  of  her 
heritage  which  his  wife  had  made  was,  Louis  claimed,  invalid,  since 
the  stipulated  dowry  had  never  been  paid. 

1667.  Turerme  conquered  a  part  of  Flanders  and  Hainault. 

By  the  exertions  of  Jan  de  Wilt,  pensioner  of  Holland,  and  Sir 

1668.  IVilliam  Temple,  England,  Holland,  and  Siceden,  concluded  the 
Jan.  23.    Triple  Alliance,  which  induced  Liouis,  after  Cond^  had, 

with  great  rapidity,  occupied  the  defenseless  free  county  of 
'       Burgundy  {Franche  Comte)  to  sign  the 

1668.    Peace  of  Aiz-lei-Chapelle. 

May  2.  Louis  restored  Francke-ConUe  (the  fortresses  having  been 
dismantled)  to  Spain,  in  return  for  which  he  received  twelve 
fortified  towns  on  the  border  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  among 
others,  Lille,  Toumay,  and  Oudenarde.  The  question  of  the  succession 
was  not  settled,  but  deferred. 

1672-1678.     Second  war  of  conqueet  (against  Holland). 

The  course  of  Holland  in  these  transactions  had  inflamed  the  hatred 
of  Louis  against  her,  a  hatred  made  still  stronger  by  the  refuge  given 
by  the  provinces  to  political  writers  who  amioyed  him  with  their  abus- 
ive publications.  To  gain  his  purpose,  the  destruction  or  the  humilia- 
tion of  Holland,  Louis  secured  the  disruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
by  a 

1670.  Private  treaty  with  Charles  11.  of  England  (p.  380),  and  be- 
1672.     tween  France  and  Sweden,    Subsidy  treaties  with  Cdogne  and 

MUnster;  20,000  Germans  fought  for  Louis  in  the  following 

war. 

1672.  Passage  of  the  Rhine.  Rapid  and  easy  conquest  of  southern 
Holland  by  Turenne,  Conde,  and  the  king,  at  the  head  of  100,000 

men.  The  brothers  De  Witt,  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  republican 
party  in  Holland,  were  killed  during  a  popular  outbreak  (Aug.  27), 
and  wiUiam  III.  of  Orange  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The 
opening  of  the  sluices  saved  the  province  of  Holland,  and  the  city  of 
Amsterdam.  Alliance  of  Holland  with  Frederic  William,  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (1640-1688),  afterwards  joined  by  the  emperor  and  by 
Spain. 

1673.  Frederic  William  concluded  the  separate  peace  of  Vossem  (not 
far  from  Louvaine),  in  which  he  retainea  his  possessions  in 
Clevcs,  except  Wesel  and  Rees, 

1674.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  empire. 

1  **S€Cundtni  antiquas  Mcklin.  conRtitutiones  et  fere  per  univcrsiam  Braban* 
tlani  superMtea  altero  conju|;o  mortuo  iisufructuariua  redditur  Auoruni  bonarunif 
eorum  proprietate  Rtatim  ad  lilieros  proximoi*  vel  qui  hicredes  futuri  sunt  devc 
rfita."    CoDim.  to  the  cuatoma  of  Mecblin.    Banke^  Franz,  Gttch,  UI.,  226. 
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Peace  between  England  and  Holland. 
Louis  XIV.  conquered  Franche-Comte  in  person ;  Cande  foagfafe 
against  Orange  (drawn  battle  at  Setief)  in  the  Netherlands.  Brilliant 
campaign  of  Turenne  on  the  upper  Rhine  (first  ravaging  of  the  palat- 
inate) against  Montecuculi,  the  imperial  general,  and  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg.  The  latter,  recalled  by  the  inroad  of  the  Swedish  allies 
of  Louis  XlV.  into  his  lands,  defeated  the  Swedes  in  the 

1675.  Battle  of  Fehrbellin.  In  the  same  year  Turenne  fell  at 
June  18.     Sasbach,  in  Baden  (July  27).     The  French  reti*eated  acrocs 

the  Rhine. 

1676.  Naval  successes  in  the  Mediterranean  against  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish.     Death  of  De  Ruyter. 

1677.  Marriage  of  WiUiam  of  Orange  with  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  York.  « 

1678.  Surprise  and  capture  of  Ghent  and  Ypres  by  the  French. 
Negotiations  with  each  combatant,  which  had  been  for  Bome 
time  in  progress,  resulted  in  the 

1678-1679.    Peace  of  Nimwegren. 

Holland  and  France  (Aug.  10, 1678)  ;  Spain  and  Fnuica 
(Sept.  17, 1678)  ;  the  Emperor,  with  France  and  Sweden  (Feb.  6^ 
1679)  ;  Holland  with  Sweden  (Oct.  12, 1679).  At  FontainebUoMi^ 
France  and  Denmark  (Sept.  2, 1679).  At  Limd,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  (Sept.  26,  1679). 

1.  Holland  received  its  whole  territory  back,  upon  condition  of 
preserving  neutrality.  2.  Spain  ceded  to  France,  Franche-ConUe, 
and  on  the  northeast  frontier,  Valenciennes^  Camhrayy  and  the  Cany- 
bresiSf  Aire,  Poperingen,  St.  Orner,  Ypres,  Conde,  Bouchain,  Maubeupe^ 
and  other  towns ;  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Ckarleroi,  Binche,  Oude- 
narde,  Ath,  Courtray,  Limburg,  Ghent,  Waes,  etc. ;  and  in  Cata- 
lonia, Puycerda.  3.  The  Emperor  ceded  to  France  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau;  France  gave  up  the  right  of  garrison  in  Philippshurg ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  duchy,  but  on  such  con- 
ditions that  he  refused  to  accept  them. 

Louis  XIV.  forced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  conclude  the 

1679.  Peace  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  whereby  he  surrendered  to 
Sweden  nearly  all  of  his  conquests  in  Pommerania,  in  return 

for  which  he  received  only  the  reversion  of  the  principality  of  Ecut 
Friesland,  which  became  Prussian  in  1744,  and  a  smaJl  indemnifica- 
tion (exclamation  of  the  elector  :  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  ossibus 
uUor,  Virg.  2En.  IV.  625). 

Louis  "  the  Great "  at  the  height  of  his  power.  His  bonndless  am- 
bition stimulated  by  the  weakness  of  the  empire  led  him  to  establish 
the 

1680-1683.  Chambers  of  Eeunion  at  Metz,  Breisctch,  Be- 
8ant;on„  and  Toumay, 

These  were  French  courts  of  claims  with  power  to  investigate  and 
decide  what  dependencies  had  at  any  time  belonged  to  the  territories 
and  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the  last  four  treaties 
of  peace.    The  king  executed  with  his  troops  the  decisions  of  his  tri« 
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biuials,  thus  adding  to  violence  in  time  of  peace,  the  scoff  of  a  legal 
formality.      ScMrbriick,  Lttxembourgy  DeujcparUs  {Zweibriicken),  and 
many  other  towns  were  thus  annexed  to  France. 
1681,  Oct.    Capture  of  Straabnrg  by  treachery. 

1683.  Invasion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  occupation  of  Luxembourg^ 
and  seizure  of  Trier  (1684).    Lorraine  permanently  occupied 

by  France.  To  the  weakness  of  the  empire,  the  wars  with  the  Turks, 
and  the  general  confusion  of  European  relations  since  the  peace  of 
Nimwegen,  it  is  to  be  attributed  that  these  outrageous  aggressions 
were  met  by  nothing  more  than  empty  protests,  and  that 

1684.  A  truce  for  twenty  years  was  concluded  at  Regensburg  between 

Louis  and  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  whereby  he  retained 
everything  he  had  obtained  by  reunion  np  to  Aug.  1, 1681,  including 
Sirasimrg. 

Louis  mistresses  :  Louise  de  la  ValUhre  ;  Madame  de  Montespan; 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (Francoise  d^Aubigne\&Jiarrow bieot  whose 
influence  over  the  king  was  boundless.  Mana  Theresa  died  1683. 
Louis  privately  married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.  War  upon 
heresy.    The  dragonnades  in  Languedoc,     Wholesale  conversions. 

1686f  Oct  18.    Bevooation  of  the  Ediot  of  Nantes. 

The  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France  was  forbid- 
den, children  were  to  be  educated  in  the  Catholic  faith,  emigration 
was  prohibited.  In  spite  of  this  more  than  50,000  families,  including 
military  leaders  (Schomberg\  men  of  letters,  and  the  best  part  of 
the  artificers  of  France,  made  their  way  to  foreign  countries.  Their 
loss  was  a  blow  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  hastened  the 
approach  of  the  revolution,  llie  exiles  found  welcome  in  Holland, 
England  (Spitalfields),  Brandenburg.  The  Protestants  of  Alsace  re- 
tained the  freedom  of  worship  which  had  been  secured  to  them. 

1JB89-1B97.  Third  War.  (War  concerning  the  saccession 
of  the  palatinate.) 
Cause  :  After  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the  electors 
palatine  in  the  person  of  the  elector  Charles  (f  1685),  whose  sister 
was  the  wife  of  fx>nis  XIV.'s  brother,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  king 
laid  claim  to  the  allodial  lands  of  the  family,  a  claim  which  he  soon 
extended  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  country.    Another  ground  for 

Frederlo  V.  (king  of  Bobemia). 
t  1632. 

I . 
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war  was  found  in  the  quarrel  over  the  election  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  which  Liouis  was  resolved  to  secure  for  Van  FUrttenburgf 
bishop  of  Strasburg,  in  place  of  prince  Clement  of  Bayaria  (1688). 
Meantime  the  umavorable  impression  produced  throughout  Protes- 
tant Europe  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  had  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  plans  of  William  of  Orange,  and 

1686.  The  League  of  Augsburg^  directed  against  France,  was  signed 
July  9.  by  the  Emperor ,  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Spain,  the  electors 
of  Bavariaf  of  Saxony,  and  the  palaHnaJte,  In  1688  occurred 
the  revolution  in  England  which  placed  WiUioM  of  Orange  on  the 
throne  of  that  country,  and  added  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  new 
foes  of  Louis.  The  exiled  James  II.  took  refuge  with  the  French 
monarch  (court  at  St.  Grermain,  p.  385). 

1688.  InTasion  and  frightful  devastatioii  of  the  Palatinate,  bj 
Oct.    order  of  Louvois,  executed  by  Melac  (Heidelbera,  Mannheim^ 

Speier,  Worms,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  borders  cf 
Alsace  ravaged  and  burnt).  The  military  successes  of  the  French  on 
the  Rhine  were  unimportant,  especially  after  1693,  when  prince  Louis 
of  Bavaria  assumed  the  chief  command  against  them. 

1689.  The  Grand  Alliance,  between  the  powers  who  had  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  and  England  and  Holland  (Savoy  had 

ioined  the  league  in  1687).     The  principal  scene  of  war  was  m  the 

Netherlands. 

1690.  Jime  30.  Battle  of  Fleunts,  defeat  of  the  prince  of  Waldeck  by 

Louis'  general.  Marshal  Luzembourg. 
The  French  expedition  to  Ireland  in  aid  of  James  had  but  a 
temporary  success. 

1690,  July  1.  Victory  of  William  III.  over  the  adherents  of  James 
II.  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  in  Ireland  (jp.  387). 
French  successes    in   Piedmont ;  Catinat  reduced  Savoy  ;  de- 
feat of  Victor  Amadeus  at  Staffarda. 

1692,  May.  Defeat  of  the  French  fleet  under  Tonrville  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  and  Dutch  at  Cape  La  Hogae.  The  masteiy  of  the  sea 
passed  from  the  French  to  the  English.     Death  of  Louvois, 

1692,  July  24.  Battte  of  Steinkirk  (Steenkerken)  in  HainaulL 
Victory  of  Luxembourg  over  William  III.  Fall  of  Namur. 
(June). 

1693,  July  29.  Battle  of  Neerwinden.    Victory  of   Luxembourg 

over  William  III.,  who  in  spite  of  his  manv  defeats  still  kept 
the  field.  r  j  f 

In  Italy  Marshal  Catinat  defeated  the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Mar- 
saglia.  Rise  of  prince  Engene  (*<  Eupenio  von  Savoue,^*  <'  the  little 
abb^,"  son  of  Maurice  of  Savoy-Canepnan,  count  of  Soissons  and 
Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  Mazarin,  b.  1663  at  Paris ;  refused  a 
conunission  by  Louis  XIV.,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1683  ; 
died  April  21, 1736).  On  June  30,  the  English  fleet  was  defeated  at 
Lagos  Bay  bv  TourvUle,  Failure  of  the  English  attack  upon  Brest 
(1694),  not  by  the  treachery  of  Marlborough.  Death  of  laxx 
bourg  (Jan.  1696)  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  incapable  ViUeroy, 
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1696,  Sept  Recapture  of  Namnr  by  William  III. 

1696y  May  30.  Separate  Feaoe  with  Savoy  at  Turin.  All  ood- 
qoesto  were  restored  to  the  duke  {Pignerol  and  Cas(de)t  and 
his  daughter  married  Louis'  grandson,  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Savoy  promised  to  remain  neutral. 

1697>  Peace  of  Byerwick,  a  village  near  the  Hagae*    Treaty 
Sept.  30.  between  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

1.  Confirmation  of  the  separate  peace  with  Savoy.  2.  Restoration 
of  conquests  between  France  and  Xiogland  and  Holland ;  'William 
m.  acknowledged  as  king  of  England,  and  Anne,  as  his  successor, 
Louis  promising  not  to  help  his  enemies.  3.  It  was  lUBTreed  that  the 
chief  fortresses  in  the  Bpaniah  Netherlands  shoulcTbe  garrisoned 
with  Dntoh  troops  as  a  barrier  between  France  and  Holland.  4. 
France  restored  to  Bpain  all  places  which  had  been  **  reunited  **  since 
the  peace  of  Nimwegen,  with  the  exception  of  eighty-two  places,  and 
all  conquests.  5.  Holland  restored  Pondicheni  in  India  to  the 
French  East  India  Company  and  received  commercial  privileges  in 
return. 

1697,  Oct.  30.    Treaty  between  France  and  the  emperor  (and  em- 

pire.) 

1.  France  ceded  all  the  "  reunions  "  except  Alsace,  which  hencefor- 
ward was  lost  to  the  empire.  2.  Straaburg  was  ceded  to  France. 
3.  France  ceded  Freiburg  and  Breisach  to  the  emperor,  and  PhiUipg-' 
bvrg  to  the  empire.  4.  The  duchy  of  Zioeibrilcken  was  restored  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  as  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine.  5.  Lorraine  was  re- 
Btoml  to  duke  Leopold  (excepting  Saarlouis).  6.  The  claims  of  car- 
dinal FUrstenburg  to  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  were  disavowed. 
7.  The  Rhine  was  made  free. 

Brilliant  period  of  French  literature  in  the  age  of  laouis  XIV. 
ComeiUe  (1606-1684);  Racine  (1639-1699);  MoU^re  (Jean  Baptiste 
Poquelin,  1622-1673)  ;  La  Fontaine  (1621-1695)  ;  BaUeau  (1636- 
1711);  Bossmet  (1627-1704);  Flcchier  (f  1710);  FdneUm  (Francis  de 
SaUgnac  de  Lamothe,  1651-1715). 

Louis'  court  at  Versailles  (after  1680)  was  the  pattern  for  all  the 
other  courts  of  Europe.  Buildings,  luxury,  mistresses  (La  Vallikre, 
Monteitpan,  Fontange),  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Maria  Theresa  of 
Spain  (1683),  Louis  made  a  secret  marriage  with  Francoise  (TAubigne, 
widow  of  the  poet  Scarron  (1610-1660),  whom  he  made  Marquise  de 
Maintenan,  (See  pp.  390,  J^5.) 

§  8.    GERMANY.  (Seep.  S17,) 

1658-1705.    Leopold  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  HI. 

After  1663  permanent  diet  at  Re^nsbnrg,  consisting  of  the 
representatxoei  of  the  eight  electors,  the  sixty-nine  ecclesiastical,  the 
ninety-six  secular  princes,  and  the  imperial  cities.  [A  miracle  of  te- 
dious legislation,  often  degenerating  into  a  squabble  for  precedence. 
^  A  bladeless  knife  without  a  handle."]  Corpus  Catholicorum  and  Cor- 
pus Ihrangelioomm;  [the  corporate  organizations  of  the  Catholic  and 
the  evangelical  estates,  the  latter  being  the  most  important.    This  oz^ 
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ffanization  of  the  Protestant  estates  had  existed,  in  fact,  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  legally  recognized  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  where  it  was  decreed  that  in  the  diet  matters 
relating  to  religion  and  the  church  should  not  be  decided  by  a  majority, 
but  should  be  settled  by  conference  and  agreement  between  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  estates,  as  organized  corporations.] 
1661-1664.  First  war  with  the  Ttirks  ;  caused  by  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  election  of  a  prince  in  Transylvania. 
The  Turkisn  successes  at  last  enabled  the  emperor  to  obtain  help 
from  the  empire  and  from  the  French.  Victory  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral MorUecuculi  over  the  Turks  at  St.  Gotthard  on  the  Raab  (1&4). 
A  truce  for  twenty  years,  favorable  to  the  Turks,  was,  nevertheless 
concluded. 

War  of  the  empire  against  Louis  XIY.  (see  p.  367). 
1666.     Settlement  of  the  contested  succession    of    dere-JfLlich : 
Clevef  Mark,  Ravenstein,  and  half  of  Ravensberg  given  to  Bran- 
denburg ;  afterwards,  the  whole  of  Ravensberg  instead  of  Ra 
venstein, 
1682-1699.    Second  war  with  the  Turks.    Conspiracy  of  Hun 
garian  magnates  detected  and  punished.     Couut  Tof^iUy  ap- 
pealed to  the  Turks  for  aid.     Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha  and 

1683.    Siege  of  Vienna. 

Heroic  defense  conducted  by  Rildiaer  von  Stahremberg.  Svuy 
cessf  ul  relief  by  a  united  Crennan  and  Polish  army  under  Charles  oj 
Lorraine  and  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  Henceforward  active 
participation  of  the  German  princes  in  the  war,  assisted  by  Venice. 
After  the  victory  of  Cbarles  of  Lorraine  over  the  Turks  at  Mohacs 
(pron.  Mohatch)  Aug.  12,  1687,  the  diet  at  Pressburg  conferred  the 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  upon  the  male  line 
of  Austria.  The  war  continued  with  varying  fortune  until  Prince 
Bngene,  by  the 
1697.      Victory  of  Zenta,  brought  about  the 

1699,  Jan.  26.    Peace  of  Carlowitz  : 

1.  The  Porte  received  the  Banat    Temesoar ;  Austria,  the  rest  of 

Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

2.  Venice  received  Morea  (the  Peloponnesus,  p.  416). 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  several  German  princes  obtained  an  elevation  in  rank. 
1692.     1.  Hanover  became  the  ninth  electorate. 
1697.    2.  The  elector  of  Saxony  (Augwtus  II.),  after  the  death  of 
John  Sobieski,  became  king  of  Poland,  and  adopted  the  Cath- 
olic faith. 
3.  Frederic  III.,  dector  qf  Brandenburg  (1688-1713),  son  of  the 
Great  Elector,  assumed,  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  the 
1701.    title  of  king  in  Prussia  (Frederic  I.)  and  crowned  himself  at 
Jan.  18.    Konigsberg.  (i:iee  p.  397,) 
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§  4.    THE  NORTH  AND  EAST. 

Sweden.  (Seep.S5!B.) 

Sweden,  whose  possessions  almost  surrounded  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  the  first  power  of  the  North  after  the  Thirty-Years'  War. 

1654-1718   (1751).    Dynasty  of  the  counts  palatine  of 
Zweibmcken  (p.  352). 

1654-1660.  Charles  X.,  GkutaTUS,  undertook  a  war  with  Poland, 
because  John  Casimir  (of  the  house  of  Vasa)  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge him.  He  invaded  Livonia  and  Poland,  captured  Warsaw 
and  drove  John  Casimir  into  Silesia.  Frederic  WiUiam,  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, who  had  come  with  an  army  to  the  defense  of  East  Prussia, 
was  obUged,  by  the  treaty  of  Konigaberg  (1656^  to  receive  his  duchy 
in  fee  from  Sweden^  as  he  had  heretofore  held  it  from  Poland.  He 
received  also  the  bishopric  of  Ermeland.  Uprising  in  Poland  against 
the  Swedes.  Charles  Gfustaous  and  the  elector  Frederic  William,  who 
had  become  a  still  closer  ally  by  the  treaty  of  Marienburg,  gained  the 

1656.  Three  days'  battle  of  Warsaw  over  the  Poles.  In  order  to 
further  secure  for  himself  the  aid  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg, 
Charles  Gtatavtu  granted  him,  in  the  treaty  of  Labiau  (1656)  the  sov- 
ereignty over  East  Prussia  and  Ermeland.  Nevertheless,  Russia,  Den- 
mark  and  the  emperor,  declared  war  upon  Sweden,  and  they  were  soon 
joined  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  received  from  Poland  in 
the  treaty  of  JVehlau  ^1657)  recognition  of  his  sovereignty  over  East 
Pmssia,  but  not  over  Ermeland,  For  which  he  received  compensation 
elsewhere.  The  Swedes  were  soon  driven  out  of  Poland,  retaining  a 
hold  on  Polish  Prussia  only.  Charles  Gustavus  attacked  Denmark 
which  he  soon  conquered  (oroaaing  of  the  frosen  Belt,  Jan.  1658), 
and  compelled  to  make  important  cessions  in  the  peace  of  Roeskild 
(1658^.  In  the  same  year  Charles  Gwtavus  invadea  Denmark  a  sec- 
ond time,  purposing  the  annihilation  of  the  monarchy.  Courageous 
defense  of  Copenhagen.  The  Danes  received  assistance  from  all 
sides.  Raise  of  the  siege.  Sudden  death  of  Charles  Gustavus  (1660), 
Under  his  minor  son 

1660-1697.    Charles  XI.,  the 

1660.    Peace  of  Oliva  (monastery  near  Danzig)  was  con- 
clnded  with  Poland. 

John  Casimir  abandoned  his  claims  upon  the  throne  of  Sweden,  as 
well  as  upon  Livonia  and  Esthonia.  Restoration  of  the  duke  of  Cur- 
land,     Tke  sovereignty  of  Pniaaia  ratified  by  Sweden  and  Poland. 

This  was  followed  immediately  by  the 

Feaoe  of  Copenhagen  with  Denmark,  which  surrendered  forever 
the  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  which  had  been 
ceded  already  by  the  peace  of  Roeskild,  out  retained  Drontheim  and 
.Bomholfn, 

Peace  between  Sweden  and  Rusna  at  Kardis  (1661) ;  reciprocal 
surrender  of  conquests. 
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Wat-  between  SwedeUy  as  the  ally  of  France,  and  Brandenburg ; 
)[>attle  of  Fehrbellin,  p.  368;  peace  of  St,  Germain^en-Laye,  p.  368. 

(See  pp.  394,409.) 
Denmark.  (See  p.  352.) 

Immediately  after  the  peace  (1660)  the  third  estate  (burghers),  hn- 
patient  of  the  rule  of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy y  conferred  upon  the 
king,  Frederic  III.  (1648-1670),  an  absolutely  uncontrolled  authority. 
Lez  Regia. 

In  the  same  way  the  Swedish  estates,  weary  of  the  over-great  power 
of  the  royal  council,  conferred  almost  unlimited  power  upon  king 
Charles  ZI.,  who  was  now  of  age.  (See  p.  409.) 

Poland.  (See  p.  352  ) 

In  Poland,  on  the  contrary,  the  royal  power  had  become  a  mere 
shadow  at  this  period,  and  the  state  was,  in  fact,  a  republic  of  nobles. 
The  diet,  composed  of  the  senate  (bishops,  woiwods,  castellanes),  and 
the  elected  representatives  from  the  country  (representatives  of  the 
nobility)  exercised  every  function  of  government  The  liberwn  veto, 
that  is,  the  right  of  each  individucU  member  of  the  diet  to  defeat  a 
resolution  by  his  protest,  and  thus  to  break  up  the  diet,  led  to  bribery, 
violence,  and,  in  the  end,  to  absolute  anarchy.  After  the  abdication 
of  John  Casimir  (1668),  there  followed  a  bloody  contest  for  the  throne  ; 
then  John  Sobieski  (1674-1696),  the  lilierator  of  Vienna  (p.  372),  and 
finally  Augustus  IT.  of  Saxony  (1697-1733),  under  whom  the  war  with 
the  Turks  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Carlo'wltz  (p.  372). 

(See  pp.  397,  410.) 
Russia.  i^Heep.  3o3.) 

Under  the  house  of  Romanow  Russia  developed  in  strength  and 
influence.  The  son  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Alexis,  reconquered 
Little  (White)  Russia  from  Poland,  and  began  to  introduce  European 
civilization  into  Russia.  After  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Feodot 
ri682),  his  brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter  (son  of  the  Czar's  second  wife, 
Natalia  Narischkih),  proclaimed  Czars  under  the  guardianship  of  their 
elder  sister,  Sophia,  by  the  Strelitzes,  the  noble  body-guani  of  the 
emperor.  Peter  in  Preobaschensk,  under  the  guidance  of  Lefort,  a 
Swiss.  Playing  soldiers  :  origin  of  the  later  giutrd.  His  half-sister, 
Sophia,  endeavored  to  exclude  liim  from  the  throne,  but  was  sent  to 
a  cloister  by  Peter  (1689). 

1689-1725.    Peter  I.,  the  Qreat, 

reigned  as  sole  monarch,  his  weak  minded  brother,  Ivan,  con- 
tinuing until  his  death  (1696)  without  the  least  auUiority. 
Peter  began  his  reforms  with  the  assistance  of  Gordon,  a  Scot,  and 
Lefort.  Conquest  of  Azoff  (1696).  After  cruelly  punishing  a  revolt 
of  the  Strelitzes,  Peter  undertook  \ns  first  journey  (1697-1698),  for  his 
instruction,  through  Germany  to  Holland,  where  he  worked  as  a  ship's 
carpenter  in  Saardam  (Zaandam),  and  afterwards  to  England  (en- 
gagement of  foreign  artisans,  artists,  and  military  officers V  Peter 
intended  to  visit  Italy,  but  was  recalled  .by  a  new  revolt  of  the 
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Streliizes  (1698).    Bloody  pimiahment ;  disBolution  of  the  Strelitzes, 
who  were  replaced  by  an  army  after  the  European  pattern  (1099), 
16d9.    Peace  with  the  Torks  at  Carhwitz.    Acquisition  of  Azoff. 

(Stepp,  394,  4^0.) 
§  6.    ENGLAND.  (Sup.  SSI.) 

1649-1660.    England  a  republic;  the  Commonwealth. 

The  government  was  actually  in  the  hauds  of  the  army  of  inde- 
pendents under  Oliver  Cromwell  (b.  at  Huntingdon,  April 
25,  1599,  where  he  met  prince  Charles,  1603 ;  admitted  to 
Sidney-Sussex  College,  1616 ;  death  of  his  father,  1617  ;  mar- 
ried EUzabeth  Bourchier,  1620 ;  M.  P.  for  Huntingdon,  1628  ; 
his  first  speech,  Feb.  1629 ;  removed  to  St.  Ives,  1631 ;  re- 
moved to  Ely,  1636 ;  affair  of  Bedford-Level,  1638  ;  M.  P.  for 
Cambridge,  1640 ;  removed  to  London  ;  resided  at  the  Cock- 
pit [Westmmster],  1650 ;  at  WhitehaU,  1654 ;  died  Sept.  3, 
1658.  Children :  (Hiver,  Ricbard,  b.  1626  ;  abdicated  May  25, 
1659 ;  died,  1712  ;  Henry,  b.  1628 ;  Bridget,  married  Ireton, 
1646  [Fleetwood,  1651]  ;  Elizabeth,  married  Mr.  Claypole ; 
died,  1658  ;  Frances,  married  Richard  Rich,  grandson  of  War- 
wick, 1657;  3fary,  married  lord  !Faticon^^),  but  theoretically 
the  legislative  department  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Rump  par- 
liament, consisting  of  some  fifty  members  of  the  commons  (in- 
dependents), while  the  executive  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of 
state  numbering  forty-one  members  (three  judges,  three  mili- 
tary commanders,  five  peers,  thirty  members  of  the  commons). 
Abolition  of  the  title  and  office  of  king,  and  of  the  house  of  lords. 
Charges  IL  proclaimed  in  Edinburgh  (Feb.  6).  New  great  seal. 
Rising  in  Ireland  in  favor  of  Charles  II.,  under  the  marquis  of 
Ormond.    Expedition  of  Cromwell  to  Ireland  (Aug.  15). 

1649,  Sept.  12.     Storm  of  Drogfaeda  ;  massacre  of  the  garrison, 

followed  by  the  storm  and  massacre  of  Wexford,  Cromwell 
returned  to  London,  May,  1650,  leaving  Ireton  in  Ireland.  The 
'^ rebellion"  was  not  thoroughly  put  down  until  1652,  when 
three  out  of  four  provinces  were  confiscated. 

1650,  Montrose  landed  in  Scotland,  was  defeated  at  Corbiesdcde 
(April  27),  betrayed,  captured,  and  executed  at  Edinburgh 
May  21. 

June  24.  Charles  ZI.  landed  in  Scotland,  and  after  taking  the  cov- 
enant, was  proclaimed  king. 

Cromwell  appointed  captain-general  in  place  of  Fairfax,  He 
led  16,000  men  to  Scotland,  and  totally  defeated  the  Scots 
under  Leslie  at  the 

Sept  3.    Battle  of  Dunbar. 

Surrender  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

1651,  Jan.  1.    Charles  II.  was  crowned  at  Scone  and  marched  into 

England  (July)  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army  while  Crom- 
wefi  took  JPerth  (Aug.  2).     The  latter  followed  the  king,  and 
at  the 
Bapt.  3.    Battle  of  Worcester 

totally  defeated  the  royalists.  Charles  in  disguise  escaped  to 
France. 
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1651,  Oct.  9.  Fint  navigation  act,  forbidding  the  importatioa  of 
goods  into  England  except  in  English  vessels  ^at  goods 
might  be  conveyed  to  England  in  vessels  belonging  to  the 
countiy  producing  the  TOods).  This  measure  was  aim.ed  at 
the  Dutch,  and  resulted  m  the 

1652,  July  8-1654,  Ai>ril  5.    QBtoliJBEar. 

Naval  actions  in  the  Channel ;  English  commanders,  Etdke^ 
Monk;  Dutch,  Van  Trcmp,  De  Ruyter.    English  victory  in  the 
Downs  before  the  declaration  of  war,  May.     Defeat  of  Van 
Tramp  and  De  Ruyter,  Sept.  28  ;  defeat  of  Blake,  Nov.  ;  de- 
feat of  Van  Tramp  off  Portland,  Feb.  18, 1653  ;  off  the  North 
Foreland,  June  2,  3.    Death  of  Ireton  (Nov.  1651). 
Between  the  army  and  the  Rump  there  had  been  growing  contention 
since  the  death  of  Charles  I.    A  new  parliament  was  desirable,  bat 
the  members  of  the  Rump  wished  to  retain  their  seats  in  any  new 
parliament.     The  negotiations  for  ransom  of    confiscated  royalist 
estates  led  to  bribery  of  members. 

1652,  Feb.    Act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion. 
Aug.     First  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 

16S,  April  20.   Cromwell  tamed  out  the  Romp  and  dissolved  the 

council  of  state.    Establishment  of  a  new  council  and  nom" 

ination  of 
July  4.    A  new^  parliament  {^  Barebone's  parliament,"  also  called 

the  ^  Little  parliament  ),  consisting  of  about  140  members. 
July  31.    Victory  of  Monk  off  the  Texel ;  death  of  Van  Tromp. 
Sept.       Second  act  of  settlement  for  Ireland. 
Dec.  12.    The  Cromwellians  in  parliament  resigned  their  powers  to 

Cromwell ;  an  act  subsequently  approved  by  the  majority. 

1653,  Dec.-1659,  May.    Froteotorate. 

1653,  Deo.  16-1658^  Bept.  3.    Cromwell  Lord  Protector  of  the 

commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
"  The  instrument  of  government,"  a  written  constitution. 
The  executive  power  ¥r%s  vested  in  the  lord  protector,  who  was  pro- 
vided with  a  council  of  twenty-one,  which  fiUed  its  own  vacancies. 
A  standing  army  of  30,000  men  established  ;  parliament  was  to  be 
triennial,  and  to  consist  of  460  members,  and  when  once  summoned 
could  not  be  dissolved  inside  of  five  months.  Between  sessions  the 
protector  and  council  could  issue  ordinances  with  the  force  of  laws, 
but  parliament  alone  could  grant  supplies  and  levy  taxes. 

1654,  April  5.    Peace  with  the  Dutch. 

Bept.  3.  New  parliament.  As  the  course  of  the  assembly  did  not 
suit  the  protector,  he  ordered  an  exclusion  of  members  (Sept. 
12).  After  voting  that  the  office  of  protector  should  be  eleo- 
tive  instead  of  hereditary  the 

1655,  Jan.  22.    Parliament  was  dissolved. 

April.    Blake  chastised  the  deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli 
March-May.    Rising  of  Penruddock  at  Salisbury  suppressed.    Ezeon- 
tionof  Penruddock. 
England  divided  into  twelve  nulitaiy  districts,  each  under  • 
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major-general,  with  a  force  supported  by  a  tax  of  ten  per 

cent,  on  royalist  estates. 
May.    Penn  and  Venahles,  sent  to  make  reprisals  in  the  Spanish  West 

Indies,  captured  Jamaioa. 
1655^  Oct.   Pacification  of  Pinercio  concluded  with  France.     The 

duke  of  &fcyoy  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the  Vaudois.    Charles 

to  be  expelled  from  France. 
Nov.    Anglican  clergymen  forbidden  to  teach  or  preach.    Priests 

ordered  out  of  the  kingdom.    Censorship  of  the  press. 
1656-1659.    War  with  Spain. 
Sept.  9.    Capture  of  Spanish  treasure  ships  off  Cadiz. 

1656,  Sept.  17-1658,  Feb.  4.     Cromwell's  third  parliament. 
Another  exclusion  of  members. 

Oct.    Reduction  of  the  power  of  the  major-generals. 

1657,  Jan.    Plot  against  the  protector  (*'  KilSng  no  Murder  ").    Pun- 

ishment of  Nayler. 
March-May.    Humble  petition  and  advice  altering  the  constitu- 
tion, adopted   by  parliament.      Establishment    of   a  second 
house  ;  the  council  of  state  reduced  in  power  ;  the  protector 
deprived  of  the  right  of  excluding  members  ;  fixed  supply    j] 
for  the  army  and  navy  ;  toleration  of  all  Christians  except 


Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics.     The  title  of  king  was 
offerea  to  Cromwell  but  rejected  by  him  (May  8). 
April  20.    Victory  of  Blake  off  Santa  Cruz.     Death  of  BUdce,  Aug.  17. 


June  26.     Second  inauguration  of  Cromwell. 

1658,  Jan.  20.    New  session  of  parliament,  including  "the  other 

house." 
Feb.  4.    Dissolution  of  Cromwell's  last  parliament. 
May.     Siege  of  Dunkirk  by  the  English  and   French.     A  Spanish 

force  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the  town  was  defeated  m  the 
June  4.    Battle  of  the  Dunes,  which  was  followed  by  the  surrender 

of  Dunkirk  TJune  17).     In  the  peace  of  the  f^rrenees  (1659, 

p.  366),  England  received  this  town. 

Sept.  3.    Death  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

1658.  Sept.  3-1659>  May  25.  Biohard  Cromwell  lord  pro- 
tector. 

1659,  Jan.  27.    A  new  parliament  met,  and  was  soon  involved  in  a 

dispute  with  the  army,  which  induced  Richard  to 

April  22.  Dissolve  the  parliament  (<' Humble  representation  and 
advice  of  the  officers  "). 

May  7.  The  Rump  parliament  reassembled  under  LentkaU  bs 
speaker. 

May  25.  Richard  Cromwell  resigned  the  protectorate. 

Aug.  Insurrection  of  Booth  crushed  at  Winnington  Bridge  (Lam- 
bert). 

Oct  13.  Expulsion  of  the  Rump  by  the  army  (Lambert).  Appoint- 
ment of  a  military  committee  of  safety.  This  assertion  of 
authority  did  not  meet  with  approval  even  within  the  army. 

Dec  26.  Restoration  of  the  Rump.  Monk,  who  was  in  Scotland, 
led  his  army  to  London  and  assumed  control  of  affairs  (Feb» 
3, 1660).    Monk  captain-general. 
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1660,  Feb.  21.  Restoration  of  members  excluded  in  1648.  Re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Long  Parliament. 

March  16.    Final  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament.^ 

Apr.  14.  Declaration  of  Breda.  Charles  proclaimed  am- 
nesty to  all  not  especially  excepted  by  parliament,  promised 
liberty  of  religious  belief,  and  the  settlement  of  confiscated 
estates  in  the  hands  of  the  possessors. 

1660,  Apr.  25-Dec.  29.  Convention  Parliament ;  chosen  withoat 
restrictions  and  numbering  556  members.  The  parliament  re- 
ceived the  declaration  of  Breda  favorably  and  returned  a  loyal 
answer  to  the  king  (May  1). 

May  8.    Charles  proclaimed  kmg ;  on  May  29  he  entered  London. 

1660-1685.    Chaxles  n., 

extravagant,  dissipated,  careless  of  the  duties  of  his  positioii. 
Charles's  restoration  was  hailed  by  an  outburst  of  loyalty  wnioh  en- 
abled him  to  neglect  many  of  the  promises  of  the  declaration  of  Breda. 
The  king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  appointed  lord  high  admiral 
and  waraen  of  the  Cinque  ports  ;  Monk  captain-general ;  Sir  Edward 
Hyde  (earl  of  Clarendon)  chancellor  and  prime  minister. 

Abolition  of  the  feudal  rights  of  knight  service^  worship,  and  purvey- 
ance in  consideration  of  a  yearly  income  for  the  king  of  £1,2^,000. 
Restoration  of  the  bishops  to  their  sees  and  to  parliament.  Act  qfit^ 
demnity  for  all  political  offenses  committed  between  Jan.  1, 1637,  and 
June  ^  1660  ;  the  regicides  were  excepted  from  this  act.  All  acts 
of  the  long  parliament  to  which  Charles  1.  had  assented  were  declared 
in  force,  llie  army  was  disbanded  (Oct.),  excepting  some  5,000 
men.    Declaration  for  the  settlement  of  irehuid. 

1660,  Dee.  29.    Dissolution  of  the  Convention  parliament. 

1661,  Jan.     Rising  of  the  Jifth  monarchy  men  in  London  (Yenner). 
Bodies  of  Cromioell,  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  disinterred  and  treated 

with  indignity. 
Royalist  parliament  in  Scotland.    Abolition  of  the  Covenant. 

Repeal  of  all  enactments  of  preceding  parliaments  for  the  last 

twenty-eight  years. 
Apr.-July.     Savoy  Conference  of  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians. 
Apr.  23.    Coronation  of  Charles  II. 

1661,  May  8-1679,  Jan.  24.  New  parliament.  "  Cavalier  "or**  pen- 
sion "  parliament. 
Solemn  league  and  covenant  burnt. 
1661,  May  27.    Execution  of  Argyle  in  Scotland. 

1  Becapitiilatioo  of  the  history  of  the  Long  Parliament :  — 
1640,  Nov.  8.    First  a«tembled. 
1648,  Dec.  6,  7.     Pride's  Purge.     The  Rump. 
1653,  April  20.    The  Rump  turned  out  by  CromwelL 
1059,  May  7.    The  Rump  restored. 
1659,  Oct.  13.    The  Rump  expelled  by  the  army. 

1659,  Dec.  28.    The  Rump  restored. 

1660,  Feb.  21.    Members  excluded  by  Pride's  Purge,  restored. 
1660,  March  16.    The  parliament  dissolved. 
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Not.  20.    Corporation  act :  all  magistrates  and  manieipal  officers 
oblieed  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  Church  of  £ng- . 
lano^  to  abjure  the  covenant,  and  to  take  an  oath  declaring  it  \ 
iUegal  to  bear  arms  against  the  king. 
James  Sharpe,  created  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  attempted  to 
introduce  episcopacy  in  Scotland. 

1662,  May  20.  Marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catherine  ofBraganza, 
dau^ter  of  John  lY.  of  Portupd. 

Aug.  24.  The  act  of  uniformity  (a£>Dted  May  19),  went  into  oper- 
ation. All  clergymen,  fellows,  and  schoolmasters  were  required 
to  assent  to  eyerjrthing  in  the  book  of  common  prayer.  JVearly 
2,000  (?)  non-conformists  lost  their  livings  (diasentem). 
Declaration  of  indulgence  promised. 

1662,  June  14.    Execution  of  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
Nov.    Sole  of  Lhmkirk  to  France  for  £400,00a    Act  of  settlement 

for  Ireland. 

1663.  An  insurrection  of  fifth  monarchy  men  in  the  nortii  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  passage  of  the 

1664^  May.    Conventiol^  act,  forbidding  the  meeting  of  more  than 
five  persons  for  religious  worship,  except  in  the  household^  or 
in  accordance  with  me  established  churcL 
Repeal  fsi  the  triennial  act  (1641\ 

Aug.    Capture  of  New  Amsterdam  in  America. 

a665,  Feb.  22-1667,  July  21.     War  with  Holland. 

1665,  April.    The  plagae  in  London. 

Jane  3.    Naval  victory  of  Lowestoft  over  the  Dutch.  » 

Oct  The  five  mile  act :  all  who  bad  not  subscribed  to  the  act  of  \ 
nnif  ormity  were  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  non-resistance,  to 
swear  never  to  undertake  any  alteration  in  church  or  state ; 
and  those  who  refused  were  prohibited  from  coming  within 
five  miles  of  any  incorporated  town,  or  of  any  place  where  they 
had  been  settled  as  ministers. 

1666,  Jan.  16-1667,  July  21.    Wax  with  Prance. 

June  1-4.  Naval  victory  of  Albermarle  (Monk)  over  the  Dutch  (De 
Ruyter,  DeWiU)  off  the  North  Foreland. 

Sept.  2.  Great  Fire  of  London  ;  lasting  over  a  week  and  burning 
a  region  of  450  acres.  The  Monument,  St.  Paul's  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren, 

Nov.  28.  Battle  of  Pentland  Hills  in  Scothuid.  Defeat  of  the  Cov- 
enanters, who  had  revolted  nnder  their  persecutions,  by  DalzieL 

1667,  June.  The  Dutch  fleet  burnt  Sheemess,  entered  the  Med  way, 
and  sailed  to  within  twenty  miles  of  Tendon. 

Jnly  21.  Treaties  of  Breda  between  England,  Holland,  France, 
Denmark.  ISngland  received  from  France,  Antigua,  Mont- 
serratf  English  St.  Christopher^ s ;  France  received  Acadia. 
England  and  Holland  adopted  the  status  quo  oi  May  20, 16^7; 
England  retaining  New  Amsterdam,  and  Holland,  Surinam.  It 
was  agreed  that  goods  brought  down  the  Rhine  might  be  trans- 
ported to  England  in  Dutch  vessels. 

Aug.    I'ail  of  Clarendon,  on  whom  the  most  unpopular  acts  of  the 
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pporemment  were  fathered  ;  he  was  depriTed  of  the  great  seal, 
impeached,  and  banished  for  life  (died  at  Rouen^  1674). 
The  chief  officers  of  state,  whose  councils  determined  the  course  of 
government,  began  in  this  reign  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  (uncon- 
stitutional) council,  although  they  did  not,  for  some  time  to  oome^ 
stand  and  fall  togetlier. 

Accesfflon  of  a  new  ministry  called  the  **  Cabal "  ^  {Clifford^  Arling- 
ton, Buckingham^  Ashley,  Lauderdcde). 

1668,  Jan.  13.    The  triple  alliance  between  Xfaigland,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  negotiated  by  Sir  William  Temple  and  John  De 
WiU  as  a  check  upon  the  aggressions  of  Louis  XIY.  (p.  367). 
1670,  May  22.    Secret  treaty  of  Dover  between  Charles  II.  and 
Louis  XIY.  negotiated  by  Charles's  sister,  Henrietta,  duchess 
of  Orleans. 
Charles  agreed  that  he  and  the  duke  of  York  would  openly  join  the 
Church  of  £>me  as  soon  as  expedient,  that  he  would  support  Louis  in 
his  wars  with  Spain  and  Holland.    Louis  promised  Chfunes  £200,000 
a  year  while  the  war  lasted,  and  the  assistance  of  6^000  men  in  case  of 
an  insurrection.    Louise  la   Querouaille,  Charles's  mistress,  created 
duchess  of  Portsmouth.    The  duke  of  York  at  once  professed  his  be- 
lief in  Rome. 

1670.  Second  Conventicle  act,  more  stringent  than  the  first. 
1672.  Charles  being  in  want  of  money  closed  the  exchequer,  thus  seis- 
ing £1,200,000  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  government  by 
iMuikers.  A  general  panic  followed. 
1672,  March.  Declaration  of  indnlgenoe  ;  nnder  the  pretense  of 
lightening  the  burden  on  non-conformists,  the  proclamation 
really  aimed  at  securing  toleration  for  papists.  Parliament 
compelled  the  king  to  withdraw  the  indulgence  in  1673. 

1672,  March  17-1674,  Feb.  9.    War  with  Holland. 

Invasion  of  Holland  by  Louis  XIV.  Revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Murder  of  John  and  Cornelius  De  WiU.  WilUam  of 
Orange  stadtholder. 

May  28.    English  naval  victory  at  Sonthwold  Bay. 

Nov.      Shaftesbury  (Anthony  Ashley  Cooper),  lord  chancellor. 

1673,  March.    Test  act. 

All  persons  holding  office  under  government  were  compelled 
to  take  the  oaths  ot  allegiance  and  of  supremacy,  to  abjure  /ran- 
substantiation,  and  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  estab- 
lished church. 

The  duke  of  York,  Shaftesbury,  lord  Clifford,  resigned  office,  being 
superseded  by  prince  Rupert,  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  (earl  ot 
Danby,  viscount  Latimer,  marquis  of  Carmarthen,  duke  of 
Leeds),  and  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (earl  of  Nottingham).  Buck- 
ingham out  of  office. 
Nov.  21.  Marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Mary  d*Este,  princess 
of  Modena. 

1674,  Feb.  9.     Treaty  of  'Westminster.    End  of  the  Dutch-£ng^ 
lish  war. 

1  This  word  did  not  originate  from  the  initials  of  the  ministers,  although  tht 
coincidence  of  their  happening  to  spell  the  word  gave  a  zest  to  its  appUcauoa. 
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1677,  Nov.  4.    Marriage  of  BCary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York, 

with  William  of  Orange  (aftemwds  William  m.)* 
Treaty  with  Holland  ;  secret  treaty  with  France.    Abolition 
of  the  writ  de  haretico  comburendo. 
Aug.  10.    Peace  of  Nimegnan. 

1678,  Sept.    The  Popish  Plot.    This  famons  scare  began  with  the 

iuFormation  eiven  by  Titna  Oates,  concerning  an  alleged  plot 
for  the  murder  of  Charles  and  the  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholicism  in  England,  devised  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  and 
the  father  confessor  of  Louis  XIY.,  Pere  la  Chaue.  Death  of 
Sir  Edmondhury  Godfrey,  Upon  the  meeting^  of  parliament 
five  Catholic  lords  (Powys,  Beilasis,  Stafford,  Petre,  Arundel) 
were  sent  to  the  Tower.  Conviction  and  execution  of  Coleman^ 
confessor  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Bedloe  swore  to  the  plot, 
moved  by  the  favors  showered  on  Oates.  Paaaage  of  the 
papiata  diaabling  act  (repealed  1828)  excluding  Boman 
Catholics  from  parliament. 
Deo.  Impeachment  of  Danby,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  correspond- 
ence with  France. 

1679,  Jan.  24.    Diaaolution  of  the  <'Penaioned"  Parliament. 

Danby  dismissed  from  the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer.  The 
duke  of  York  left  the  kingdom  after  procuring  from  Charles 
a  statement  that  he  had  never  had  any  other  than  his  present 
wife  (this  to  dispose  of  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
natural  son  of  Cnarles  and  Lucy  Walters). 
1679,  March  6-1679,  May  27.    Third  Parliament  of  Charlea  IL 

The  impeachment  of  Danby  was  resumed  ;  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  lay  until  1685. 
Adoption  of  the  council  of  thirty,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
government  sketched  by  Sir  William  Temple.  Bein^  found  cumber- 
aome  in  practice  it  was  soon  superseded  by  a  new  cahmA  council,  com- 
posed of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  ;  Savile,  viscount  Halifax  ;  Capel,  earl 
of  Baaex ;  Spencer,  earl  of  Sunderland  ;  Bhafteabnry,  president, 
afterwards  in  opposition.  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  duke 
of  York  from  succeeding  to  the  crown,  he  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
("  Exclusion  bill "  passed  to  a  second  reading  in  Uie  commons,  207  to 
128.) 

1679,  May.    The  habeaa  oorpua  aot  signed  by  the  king :  judges 
were  obliged,  on  application,  to  issue  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  directing  the  jailer  to  produce  the  body  of  the 
prisoner,  and  show  cause  for  nis  imprisonment;  prisoners  should 
oe  indicted  in  the  first  term  of  their  commitment,  and  tried 
not  later  than  the  second  ;  no  person  once  set  free  by  order  of 
the  court  could  be  again  imprisoned  for  the  same  offense. 
May  27.     Prorogation  of  parliament  (dissolved  in  July). 
May-June.    Covenanters  in  Scotland  cruelly  persecuted  hyLaiider' 
dale.    Murder  of  archbishop  Sharpe,  May  3,  1679.     Defeat  of 
Claoerhouse  by  the  Covenanters,  under  halfour,  at  Drumclog, 
June  1. 
Jane  22.    Battle  of  Bothwell-Brigg ;  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.     Cruelties  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
Sftfftlandt 
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Oct.  7.  The  fourth  parliament  of  Charles  II.,  prorogaed  immediately 
upon  its  meeting  without  the  advice  of  the  council :  Sir  W. 
TempUy  Essex,  and  Halifax  resigned,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Sidney  Qodolphin,  earl  of  Godolphin,  and  Laurence  Hyde, 
earl  of  Rooheater  (son  of  Clarendon). 

'<  Meal  tub  plot,"  an  alleged  papist  conspiracy  against  the  king^ 
disclosed  by  Dcaigerfidd.     (Papers  in  a  tub  of  meal.) 

Meeting  of  parliament  demanded  b^  the  opposition  {Shaftesbury). 

Petitions  sent  up,  asking  that  parliament  be  called.  The  court 
party  retorted  oy  sendmg  addresses  expressive  of  their  abhor- 
rence at  this  interference  with  the  king.  Hence  PetUianen 
(the  opposition)  and  Abhorrers  (the  government),  afterwards 
Whigs  and  Tories.  ( Whig,  name  of  a  Scotch^  Tory,  of  an 
Irish  faction.) 

1680,  Oct.  21-1681,  Jan.  18.    Fourth  parliament  of  Charles  IL 
.  The  exclusion  bill,  passed  by  the  commons,  was  thrown  out  in 

the  lords  by  the  influence  of  Halifax, 

1681,  March  21-28.    Fifth  parliament  of  Charles  IL,  at  Oxford. 

A  new  exclusion  bill  being  introduced,  parliament  was  dis- 
solved, March  28. 
July-Aug.     Execution  of  Plunkettf  archbishop  of  Armagh,  for  high 

treason  (July  1);  of  CoUege  (Aug.  31). 
Nov.    Shaftesbury,  accused  of  Ugh  treason,  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  bill  being  ignored  by  the  grand  jury  he  escaped  to  Hoi- 
Lmd  (died  1683). 
Continued  persecution  of  the  Covenanters,  Conventiolers,  and  Came- 
ronians  (so  ualled  after  a  popular  preacher,  f  July  20, 1680),  in  Scot- 
land.   Passage  of  a  test  act  against  the  Presbyterians,  which,  however, 
also  caused  the  resig^tion  of  some   eighty  Episcopal  clergymen. 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  the  earl  of  Argyle  (Dec.) ;  his  flight. 

1682,  William  of  Orange  in  England.  The  duke  of  York,  accom- 
panied by  John  Churchill  (o.  1650,  served  under  Turenne  in 
France  ;  general  under  James  II. ;  married  Sarah  Jennings  / 
baron  Churchill,  1686 ;  earl  of  Marlborough,  1689  ;  duke  of 
Marlborough,  1702  ;  died,  June  16, 1722),  shipwrecked  on  the 
voyage  to  Scotland.  Monmouth  made  a  progress  in  the  nortb« 
west  counties,  and  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

Dec  Death  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  (Finch) ;  Sir  Francis  Notdk 
made  lord  keeper.    Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  (Jan.  1683). 

1683,  June.    Judgment  given  agaipst  the  city  of  London  on  a  quo 

warranto;  forfeiture  of   the  charter,  which  was  ransomf^. 
This  process  was  successfully  repeated  with  other  corporationfu 
Confederacy  of  Monmouth,  Essex,  Russell,  Gray,  Howard,  Sidney f 
Hampden,  for  securing  a  change  in  the  proceedings  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    This  was  supplemented  by  a  plot  of  a  different  set 
of  persons  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  known  as  the 
Rye  House  plot,  from  the  place  where  the  king  was  to  be 
shot.    Both  plots  were  revealed.    Suicide  of  Essex,  execution 
of  RusseU  and  Sidney  ;  Monmouth  was  pardoned,  and  retired  to 
Holland. 
6ept    Jeffries,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench.    The  duke  of 
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York  was  reinstated  in  office.  Danby  liberated ;  Oalea  fined 
(1684).  ,  « 

1685,  Feb.  6.    Death  of  Charles  II.,  who  accepted  Roman  Catholi-     ^ 
oism  on  his  death-bed. 

1685-1688.   James  n., 

a  cmel,  reyengefol,  deceitful  despot  He  was  twice  married  : 
1.  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord  Clarendon  (daughters,  Mary,  mar- 
ried William  of  Orange  ;  Anne,  married  Greorg^  of  Denmark).  2. 
Mary  d*Este  (son,  James  Edtoard),  Halifax,  president  of  the  council ; 
Sunderland,  secretary  of  state  ;  Uodoiphin,  chamberlain  of  the  queen* 
Clarendon,  lord  privy  seal,  Rochester,  treasurer. 

1685,  May  19-1687,  July  2.  Parliament  of  James  IL  Trial  and 
condemnation  of  Richard  Baxter.  Danby  and  the  popish  lords 
discharged. 

May.    Trial  of  Gates  and  Dan^erfield,  who  were  sentenced  to  be 

whipped.     (Dangerjield  died  from  the  punishment.) 
3.685.    EsEpedition  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle. 
May.    Argyle  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he  was  coldly  received ; 

June  17  he  was  captured,  and  executed  June  30. 
June  11.    Landing  of  Monmouth  in  Dorsetshire.    He  proclaimed 

himself  king,  as  James  II.     Gathering  a  force  of   some 

60,000  men  he  was  defeated  in  the 

Julys.  Battle  of  Sedgemoor  (the  last  battle  in  England). 

July  15.     Execution  of    Monmouth    on    Tower    Hill.      ''Kirke's 

Lambs"  quartered  on  the  people  in  the  western  counties. 

Jeifries  sent  on  a  circuit  in  the  west  to  try  the  rebels  and 

those  who  had  aided  them.    <*  The  Bloody  Assize  "  (Lady  Alice 

Lisle).    Jeffries  made  lord  chancellor. 
Halifax  dismissed  from  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  super^ 
seded  by  the  earl  of  Sunderland  (who  became  a  Roman  Catholic). 
Parliament  met  Nov.  9,  but  as  they  would  not  repeal  the  last  act 
they  were  prorogued  Nov.  27. 

Arrival  of  many  refugees  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686,  June.    Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  papist,  appointed  to  office  by 

James  under  a  dispensation.  In  a  suit  brought  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  act  judgment  was  procured  in  the  king's  favor, 
by  the  appointment  of  judges  favorable  to  the  court.  Catholic 
worship  allowed.  Protestant  clergymen  forbidden  to  preach 
doctrimd  sermons.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  refused  to 
remove  the  rector  of  St.  Giles  who  hftd  disobeyed  this  order. 
He  was  therefore  tried  before  a 

1686,  July.    IXvw  oourt  of  eccleslastioal  commiasion  and  sus- 

pended. 

Camp  of  13,000  men  at  Hounslow  Heath.     Rochester  dis- 
missed from  office. 

1687.  Clarendon  superseded  by  Tyrconnel  (Richard  Talbot)  as  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  fellows  of  Magdalen  College  having 
refused  to  accept  Farmer,  a  papist,  whom  the  king  had  ap- 
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pointed  president,  were  expelled  from  their  college.  This  was 
only  a  part  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  king  to  secure  the 
universities. 

April.  First  declaration  of  liberty  of  conacienca  published  by 
the  king  in  England  and  Scotland,  granting  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  denominations. 

July.  Parliament  dissolved.  Father  Petre^  the  king's  confessor  and 
chief  adviser,  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 

1688,  April  25.  Second  declaration  for  liberty  of  conaoienoe 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  churches. 
Sancro/tf  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  bishops  Ken,  Lake, 
Lloyd,  Turner,  Trelaumey,  White,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  having  petitioned  the  king  not  to  insist  on  their 
reading  an  illegal  onier. 

June  10.    Birth  of  a  prince. 

June  29, 3a  Trial  of  the  bishops  for  having  published  a  false, 
malicious,  and  seditious  libel.  The  bishops  were  acquitted,  a 
verdict  which  was  received  with  wild  enthusiasm  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  same  day  an  invitation  was  dispatched 
to  William  of  Orange  to  save  England  from  a  Catholic 
tyranny  ;  it  was  signed  by  the 

"  Seven  eminent  persons  "  or  ^\seven  patriots,**  the  earl  of  Deo^ 
onshire,  earl  of  Shreujsbury,  earl  of  Danby,  Comj^on  (bishop  of 
London),  Henry  Sidney,  lord  Lumley,  admiral  RussdL 
James  declared  his  intention  to  call  a  parliament.    Last  meet- 
ing of  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 

Sept.  30.  Declaration  of  William  to  the  people  of  England,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  relisfious 
and  civil  rights  of  Englishmen.  Doubts  thrown  on  the  birth  of  the 
prince. 

William's  army  was  under  Schomberg,  his  fleet  was  under  admiral 
Herbert.  James's  land  force  was  led  by  Feversham,  while  Dartmouth 
commanded  the  fleet. 

The  declaration  frightened  James  ;  he  endeavored  to  rotraoe  his 
steps  and  dismissed  Sunderland  from  the  council.  William  sailed 
from  Hdvoetsluys  Oct.  19,  with  14,000  men,  but  was  driven  back  by 
a  gale.     Starting  again  Nov.  1, 

1688,  Nov.  5.  William  landed  at  Torbay.  Risings  occurred  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  William  was  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton  and  lord  Churchill  (Nov.  22).  rancess  Anne 
fled  from  London  in  company  with  lady  Churohill.  James  is- 
sued writs  for  a  new  parliajnent  and  sent  commissioners  to 
treat  with  William. 

Dec.  10.    Queen  and  prince  sent  to  France. 

Dec.  11.  Flight  of  James,  who  tore  up  the  unissued  writs  for  par- 
liament and  took  with  him  the  great  seal,  which  he  threw  into 
the  Thames. 

1688,  Dec.  11-1689,  Feb.  13.  Interregnum. 

Riots  in  London.  Flight  of  Sunderland  and  Father  Petre ;  ci^ 
ture  of  Jeffries  (f  in  the  Tower  April  18,  1689). 
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]>ec«  12.    Provisioiial  goyemment  under  the  piesidency  of  Halifax^ 

established  by  the  peers  in  London. 
Dec.  17.     James,  who  had  been  stopped  at  Sheemess,  was  brought 

back  to  London. 
Dec.  18.    James  retired  to  Rochester. 
Dec.  19.    William  entered  London. 
Dec.  22.    James  escaped  to  France,  where  he  receiyed  a  pension  from 

Louis  XIV. 
1689,  Jan.  22-1690,  Jan.  27.   Convention  parliament,  summoned 

by  the  advice  of  the  peers. 
On  Jan.  28  the  commons  declared  :  "  That  king  James  II.  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kii:^om  by  breaking 
the  original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  bv  the  advice  of 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  havmg  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdi- 
cated the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  vacant.  Also  :  "  That 
it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
uid  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  popish 
prince."  The  lords  objected  to  the  use  of  Uie  word  "  abdicated," 
and  to  the  declaration  of  the  ''vacancy"  of  the  throne,  but  an 
airreement  beinir  reached  in  a  conference  of  the  two  houses,  the 
c"^^  olfe^  toMaryaad  therege«,y  to  Williau.;  this  being 
refused, 

1689,  Feb.  13.  Parliament  offered  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary 
jointly,  accompanying  the  offer  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Declaration  of  rights,  assertiuff  the  "  true,  ancient,  and  indubitable 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  realm. '  1.  That  the  making  or  suspend- 
ing law  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  2.  That  the  exercise 
of  the  dispensing  power  is  illegal.  3.  That  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion court  and  other  such  like  courts  are  illeg^.  4.  That  levying 
money  without  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  5.  That  it  is  lawfid 
to  petition  the  sovereign.  6.  That  the  maintenance  of  a  standing 
army  without  the  consent  of  parliament  is  illegal.  7.  That  it  is  law- 
ful to  keep  arms.  8.  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  must 
be  free.  9.  That  there  must  be  freedom  of  debate  in  parliament. 
10.  That  excessive  bail  should  never  be  demanded.  11.  That  juries 
should  be  impaneled  and  returned  in  every  trial.  12.  That  grants  of 
estates  as  forfeited  before  conviction  of  the  offender  are  illegal.  13. 
That  parliament  should  be  held  frequently.  "  William  and  Mary 
were  declared  kin^r  and  queen  of  England  for  life,  the  chief  adminis- 
tration resting  with  William  ;  the  crown  was  next  settled  on  William's 
children  by  Mary  ;  in  default  of  such  issue,  on  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  and  her  children  ;  and  in  default  of  these,  on  the  children 
9f  William  by  any  other  wife."  The  crown  was  accepted  by  William 
and  Mary,  who  were  on  the  same  day  proclaimed  kii^  and  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  France. 

1689-1702.  William  HI.  and  Mary  (untU  1694). 

Privy  councillors  :  earl  of  L^mby  (marquis  of  Carmarthen),  presi- 
dent ;  Nottingham,  Shrewsburyj  secretaries  of  state ;  marquis  of 
Halifax^  privy  seal ;  Schomberg  (duke  of  Schomberg)  master^^neral 
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of  oTcbanoe ;  Bentinck  (earl  of  Portland),  privy  purse  and  groom 
of  the  stole.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  author  of  "  History  of  my 
o¥m  Times." 

Feb.  22.  Convention  parliaxnent  transformed  by  act  into  a  regular 
parliament.    Settlement  of  the  coronation  oath. 

March  1.  Oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremaoy  taken  by  the 
houses,  the  clergy,  etc  A  few  peers,  some  members  of  the 
lower  house  refused  them.  Six  bishops  and  about  400  clergy- 
men were  finally  (1691)  deprived  of  their  holdings  for  refua- 
ing  to  take  the  oaths,  and  became  known  as  non-jaroxs. 

March  14.    Landing  of  James  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland  ;  joined  by  Tyr* 
connel ;  entered  Dublin  March  24.    Irish  parliament,  May  7. 
Meeting  of  the  estates  of  Scotland. 
Reversal  of  RtosetPs  attainders  Hater  of  Sidney's), 
First  mutiny  act  to  punish  detection  in  the  army ;  this  act, 
which  was  necessitated  by  the  declaration  of  rights,  was  made 
for  a  year  only,  and  was  henceforward  passed  annually. 

April  11.  .  Coronation  of  William  and  Mary.  William  and  Mary 
were  offered  and  accepted  the  cro^^n  of  Scotland. 

April  20-July  30.  Siege  of  Londonderry  by  James  ( Walter) ; 
raised  by  Kirke, 

1689,  May  7-1697,  Sept.  20.    War  with  France  (p.  361). 
May  24.    Toleration  act  exempting  dissenters  (who  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy)  from  penalties  for  non-at- 
tendance on  the  services  of  the  established  church. 
Titus  Oates  pardoned  and  pensioned. 
July.     Episcopacy  abolished  in  Scotland. 

Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now  viscount  Dundee,  enlisted  High- 
landers and  raised  the  standard  for  James.    At  the 
July  17.    Battle  of  Killiecrankie 

he  defeated  general  Mackay,  but  fell  on  the  field. 
July  30.  Battle  of  Newtown  Butler  in  Ireland  ;  defeat  of  the  Catho- 
lics. Schomberg  in  Ireland. 
In  voting  supplies  parliament  assumed  as  a  right  the  practice 
which  had  grown  up  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  requiring 
eatimatea  and  accotmta  of  auppliea  needed  and  used,  and  intro- 
duced the  system  of  passing  appropriationa  for  apedfied  objects 
from  which  they  could  not  be  diverted. 

1689.  Dec.  16.    Bill  of  Righta, 

a  parliamentary  enactment  of  the  declaration  of  rights,  repeat- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  paper,  settling  the  succession  as  de- 
tailed (p.  385),  and  enacting  that  no  papiat  could  wear  the 
crown. 

1690,  Feb.  6.    Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1690,  March  20-1695,  May  3.  Second  parliament  of  William 
m.  Tories  in  the  majority. 
Act  of  recog^tion,  afBrming  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  convention 
parliament.  Settlement  of  the  civil  list.  William  was  ofi^ended  at 
not  receiving  so  large  an  income  as  had  been  g^ranted  either  to  Charles 
II.  or  James  II. 
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X690^  May  20.  Act  of  Qrace,  giving  indemnity  to  all  supporters 
of  James  II.,  except  those  who  were  in  treasonable  eorres^ 
pondence  with  him.    Resignation  of  Shrewsbury  and  Halifax, 

May  23.  Prorogation  of  parliament.  Appointment  of  a  cooncil  of 
nine  to  lulyise  Mary  during  the  long's  absence  (four  Whigs, 
five  Tories). 

June  14.  William  went  to  Ireland.  With  36,000  men  he  met  James 
at  the  head  of  27,000,  and  at  the 

July  1.    Battle  of  the  Boyne 

totally  defeated  him.  Death  of  Schomberg,  James  fled  to 
France.    Capture  of  Dublin,  Waierford,  etc, 

June  30.  Battle  of  Beaohy  Head  ;  defeat  of  the  English  fleet 
nnder  lord  Torrington  by  the  French.  Torrington  was  tried 
by  court  martial  and  acquitted,  but  dismissed  the  service. 

Aug.  First  siege  of  Limerick  oy  William  repulsed  (Sarsjidd). 
Marlborough  in  Ireland.    Capture  of  Cork  and  Kinsale. 

1691.    William  went  to  Holland.    Congress  at  the  Hague. 
TiUotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbuir. 

July  12.    Battle  of  Aughrim,  in  Ireland. 

Defeat  of  the  French  general  St.  Ruth  and  the  Irish  Sarsfidd^ 
by  GinkeU  (death  of  St.  Ruth).  ,  Death  of  Tyrconnel, 

Ang.~Oct.  Second  siege  of  Limerick ;  the  town  surrendered  Oct.  3, 
under  the  conditions  known  as  the 

OcL  3.  Treaty,  or  pacification,  of  Limerick,  Free  transportation 
of  all  Irish  officers  and  soldiers  desiring  it  to  France.  (^The 
Irish  Brigade.)  All  Irish  Catholics  to  ^ve  that  religious  lib- 
erty which  they  had  under  Charles  II.  ;  to  carry  arms,  exer- 
cise their  professions,  and  receive  full  amnesty. 
The  Englisn  parliament  confirmed  the  treaty,  but  the  Irish  par- 
liament  which  met  1605  (consisting  entirely  of  Protestants) 
refused  to  ratify  it.  Enactment  of  severe  laws  against  the 
Catholics. 

XG92,  Jan.  10.  Marlborough  detected  in  correspondence  with 
James,  and  disgraced. 

1602,  Feb.  13.    Maaaaore  of  Qlenooe. 

Indemnity  and  pardon  having  been  offered  to  all  Highland 
dans  who  took  the  oath  of  ^egiance  before  Dec.  31,  1691, 
that  condition  was  fulfilled  by  ul  except  the  MacDonalds  of 
Glencoe.  The  chief,  Mac  Ian,  however,  took  the  oath  on  Jan. 
6.  This  fact  was  suppressed  by  the  foe  of  the  MacDonalds, 
Dalrymjde,  secretary  of  Scotland,  and  William  III.  si^ed  au 
order  &r  the  extirpation  of  the  clan.  It  was  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  captain  Campbell ;  Mac  Ian,  and  some  forty  others 
were  skun. 

May  19.    English  victory  of  La  Hague  ;  Russell  and  Tourville. 

July  24.     Defeat  of  WiUiam  at  Steinkirk. 

The  '^  Junto"  ministry  of  Whigs  ;  Somers,  lord  keeper;  Russell, 

Shrewsbury,  Thomeis  Wharton,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Montague,  chau- 

eellor  of  the  exchequer.    Sunderland  returned  to  parliament. 

1603^  Jan.  Beginning  of  the  national  debt.  £1,000,000  borrowed 
mi  annuities  at  10  per  cent 
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1693,  July  19.    Defeat  of  William  at  Neerwinden  (Landen). 

1694,  July  27.    Charter  of  the  Governor  and  company  of  the 

Bank  of  England,  a  company  of  merchants  who  in  return  for 
certain  privileges  loaned  the  government  £1,200,000.  Bill  for 
preventmg  officers  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  the  conmMMis 
(Place  BUI).  Unsuccessful  attack  on  Brest.  (Treachery  of 
Marlborough  t) 

Dec.  22.    The  triennial  bill  signed  by  the  king. 
Dec.  28.     Death  of  queen  Mary. 

Bribery  in  the  parliament ;  expulsion  of  the  speaker  of  the 

commons.  Sir  John  Trevor. 
Expiration  of  the  lioenaing  act,  which  was  not  renewed ; 

hence  abolition  of  the  oenaorahip  of  the  preaa. 

1695,  July  2~$ept.  2.     William  recaptured  Namur, 
Oct.  11.     Dissolution  of  parliament. 

1695,  Nov.  22-1698,  July  5.    Third  parliament  of  'William  IIL 

(first  triennial  parliament). 

Whigs  in  majority.  Recoinage  act.  Isaac  Newton  master  of 
the  mint. 

1696,  Trials  for  treason  act;  two  witnesses  required  to  pro^e  an  overt 
.  act  of  treason. 

Plot  for  the  assassination  of  William,  execution  of  oonapirators. 
One  of  these,  FeniKrick,  was  condemned  by  bill  of  attainder, 
being  the  laat  person  so  condemned.  Formation  of  a  hfoi 
association.    Suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

Sunderland,  lora  chamberlain  ;  Somers,  lord  chancellor. 

1697,  Sept.  20.    Peace  of  Ryawick  (p.  371). 
Dec.     Sunderland  retired. 

William  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV. 

1698,  Jan.    Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  in  England. 

1698.    Spanish  aucoeaaion,  see  p.  390. 

1698,  Dec.  6-1700,  Apr.  11.    Fourth  parliament  of  'William  lH. 

1699,  Feb.    Disbandingact,  reducing  the  army  to  7,000  men,  exdusioo 

of  the  foreign  (Dutch)  troops  ;  annoyance  of  William. 

Act  for  the  resumption  of  forfeited  Irish  estates,  aimed  at  Wil- 
liam's Dutch  favorites;  the  bill  was  fastened  to  a  bill  of  supply. 

Act  for  preventing  the  g^wth  of  papacy  ;  all  persons  refusing  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  forfeited  their 
estates  for  life.  Catholic  school-teachers  aad  priests  were 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  life  (repealed  1778). 

1700,  March.    Miserable  end  of  Darien  settlement  (fonnded  169B). 

1700,  April.     Somers  dismissed  from  office.    Bombudment  of  C<h 

penhagen  by  Rooke. 
July.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last  of  Anne*s  children. 

1701,  Feb.  6-June  24.    Fifth  parliament  of  'William  in.     Tories 

in  the  majority.  Robert  Harleyt  speaker.  Portland,  Son^rSy 
Oxford  (Kussell),  Halifax^  impeached  (April-June). 

Earl  of  Marlborough  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  forces. 
June  12, 1701.    Act  of  aettlement. 

The  crown  was  settled  on  Sophia,  princess  of  Hanover,  grand* 
daughter  of  James  L,  and  her  issue. 
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The  soyereigns  of  Great  Britain  should  be  Protestant  and  not  leave 
the  kingdom  withont  consent  of  parliament ;  the  country  should 
not  be  involved  in  war  for  the  defence  of  the  foreign  possessions  of 
the  sovereigns  ;  no  foreigner  should  receive  a  grant  from  the  crown, 
or  hold  office,  civil  or  military  ;  ministers  should  be  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  sovereigns  ;  judges  should  hold  office  for  life  unless 
guilty  of  misconduct. 

1701,  Sept  7.    The  grand  alUanoe,  p.  391. 

Sept.  16.    Death  of  James  II.     James  Edward  proclaimed  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  Louis  XIV. 

1701,  Dec.  30-1702,  July  2.    Sixth  parliament  of  ^^Uliam  m. 

Attainder  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.    Oath  of  abjura^ 
tion. 

1702,  March  8.    Death  ofWilliam  m. 

Chief  authors  of  this  period  :  Sir  Thomas  Browne  (1605-1682)  ; 
John  Btmyan  (1628-1688);  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731);  John  Dryden 
(1631-1700)  ;  Edtoard  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon  (1608-1674)  ;  John 
Locke  (1632-1704);  John  MilUm  (1608-1674);  Isaac  Newton  (1643- 
1727).  (See  p.  4SS,) 

§  6.    INDIA.  {See  p.  SS4.) 

165^1707.     Aurangzeb,  Mughal  emperor. 

The  first  years  of  Aurangzeb's  rei^  were  occupied  in  subdu- 
ing and  putting  to  death  his  brothers.  When  freed  from  their  ri* 
Tiury  he  took  up  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan.  Bidar,  Ahmednagar^ 
EUichpur,  he  had  conquered  while  his  father  reigned.  For  twenty- 
five  years  his  generals  warred  unsuccessfully  against  Bijtfpur  and  Gol- 
conda,  but  when  Aurangzeb  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
those  kingdoms  quickly  fell.  Bijdpur  and  Golconda  were  annexed  to 
the  Mughal  empire  in  1688.      It  was  not  with  the  Muhammedan 

Sowers  alone  that  Aurangzeb  had  to  contend  ;  a  new  power,  the  Hin- 
a  kingdom  of  the  Malu'attas,  had  arisen  in  the  Deccan.  It  was 
founded  by  a  union  of  Hindu  tribes  of  the  Peccan  under  Sivajt 
(1627-1680),  son  of  a  Mahratta  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  fought 
under  the  Deccan  kingdoms  a^inst  the  Mughals.  Sivaji,  by  alter- 
nately levying  tribute  on  the  Deccan  kingdoms  and  assisting  them 
against  the  Mughals,  raised  the  Mahratta  confederacy  to  be  the 
ruling  power  in  the  Deccan.  In  1664  he  assumed  the  title  of  RdjiS. 
He  carried  on  a  war  vrith  Aurangzeb,  who  captured  and  killed  his 
son  Sambhajt  (1680-1689),  and  imprisoned  his  grandson  Sahu,  until 
his  own  death^  1707.  Aurangzeb,  however,  was  far  from  subduing 
the  confederacy,  which  had  driven  him  almost  to  despair  at  the  time  of 
bis  death  ;  the  emperor  was  not  more  successful  in  Assam  (1662),  nor 
against  the  revolted  Rdjput  states  in  the  west  (1677-1681)  where  he 
ravaged  Jaipur^  Jodhpur,  and  Uddipur  without  subduing  them. 

AurangzeVs  total  revenue  amounted  to  eighty  million  pounds. 
1661*     TOmbay  ceded  to  England  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  CaOherine 
of  Braganza,  but  it  was  not  delivered  until  1665.    In  1668  it 
was  granted  to  the  East  India  Company. 
1670.     Foundation  of  the  Danish  East  Inma  Company. 
1681     Bengal  separated  from  Madras. 
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1686.  Foundation  of  Calcntta. 

1687.  Seat  of  western  presidency  tnuuferred  to  Bombay. 

{See  p.  U2.) 

§7.     CHINA.  (8eep.3S5.) 

1661-1721.    Kang-he 

conquered  Thibet  and  Formosa  and  carried  on  war  with  Rusna 
(1684-1689^.  His  reie^n  was  renowned  for  wise  admim^tration  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature.  French  and  English  set- 
tled at  Canton.  (Seep.  J^4.) 


B.    The  eighteenth  century  to  the  French  Revolution. 

§  1.    WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION.! 

1701-1714.  {See-j^.  33£,  srs.) 

The  family  relations  which  led  to  the  war  will  he  made  dear 
hy  the  following  genealogical  table. 

Philip  III.,  king  of  Spain,  f  1621. 

i 1 1 

Anna,  m.  Philip  lY.  Maria  Anna. 


Louis  XIII. 


m.  Ferdinand  ITL 


Iiouis  XIV.  —  Maria  Theresa.   Oharles  U.   Margaret  Tlieresa  =:  Iiaopold  I. 
I  t  1700.  I 

Louis  the  dauphin.  Maria  Antoinette,  m. 

J  Max.  Emmanoel  of 

Bavaria- 
Ai^ou,  I 

as  king  of  Spain,  Phiiip  Y.  Joseph  Ferdinand. 

electoral  prince  of  Bavaria. 


Leopold  I.  had,  besides  his  daughter  Maria  AnUnnette^  two  sons:  by 
his  second  marriage,  Joseph  J.,  emperor  from  1705-1711;  by  his  third 
marriage,  Charles  VI.,  emperor  from  1711-1740. 

Charles  IL,  king  of  Spain,  was  childless ;  the  extinction  of  the 
Spanish  house  of  Hapsburg  in  the  near  future  was  certain  ;  hence  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  succession  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  all 
uie  European  cabinets  since  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  question  had 
two  aspects:  a.  The  legale  according  to  which  there  were  three  claim- 
ants: 1.  Louis  XiV.,  at  once  as  son  of  the  elder  daughter  of  Philip  III. 
and  husband  of  the  elder  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  The  solemn  renun- 
ciations of  both  princesses  were  declared  null  and  void  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.  2.  Leopold  I.,  the  representative  of  the  German  line 
of  Ilaf  sburg,  as  son  of  the  youn^/^r  daughter  of  Philip  III^  and  ku^nrnd 
of  the  younger  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  Both  princesses  had  expressly 
reserved  their  right  of  inheritance.    3.  The  electoral  prinoe  of  B«- 

1  BohloBser:  Ge*chichte  den  18  JaArAufufertf ;  Y.  Koorden:  Europ&nA% 
Gesch.  im  18  Jahrhundtrtf  vols.  1.  and  11. 
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▼azla,  as  great-grandson  of  Philip  IV.,  and  grandson  of  the  younger 
sister  of  the  present  possessor,  Charles  II.  h.  The  political  aspect  with 
regard  to  the  bcUance  of  potoer  in  Europe  ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the  naval  powers,  England  and  Hollana,  would  not  permit  the  crown 
of  the  g^reat  Spanish  monarchy  to  be  united  with  the  French,  or  to 
be  worn  by  the  ruler  of  the  Austrian  lands.  On  this  account  Leopold 
I.  claimed  the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  second  son  Charles  only, 
wlule  Louis  XlV.*s  claim  was  urged  in  the  name  of  his  second  grand- 
son, Philip  ofAnfou. 
16d8.    First  treaty  of  partition. 

Oct.  11.  Spain,  Indies^  and  the  Netherlands  to  the  electoral  prince  of 
Bavaria;  Naples  and  SicUv,  seaports  in  Tuscanv,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  GtUpugcoaf  to  the  dauphm ;  the  duchy  of  Milanj  to  arch- 
duke Charles. 

The  negotiations  of  the  powers  in  regard  to  the  snooession,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  partition  without  the  participation  of  Charles 
XI.,  provoked  that  monarch. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  monarchy  he  made  the  prince 
elector  of  Bavaria,  then  seven  years  old,  sole  heir  of  the  whole  inheri- 
tance -;  a  settlement  to  which  the  naval  powers  agreed. 
1699  (Feb.  6).  Sudden  death-  of  the  prince  elector.  New  intrigues 
of  France  (Harcourt  ambassador,  Cardinal  Portocarrero)  and 
Austria  at  Madrid,  while  both  parties  were  negotiating  a  new  treaty 
of  partition  with  the  naval  powers. 

1700.     Second  treatv  of  partition. 

Mar.  13.    Spain  and  the  Indies  to  archduke  Charles ;  Naples  and  Sicily 

and  tne  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  the  dauphin  ;  Milan  to  the  duke 

of  Lorraine  in  exchange. 
Finally  Charles  II.,  although  originally  more  inclined  to  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  signed  a  new  will,  making  Louis'  grandson,  Philip  of 
AnjoUf  heir.    Immediately  afterwards 

1700.  Charles  II.  died. 

Koy.  1.  Louis  XIV.  soon  decided  to  follow  the  will  rather  than 
the  treaty  with  England.  The  duke  of  Anjou  was  proclaimed 
as  Philip  v.,  and  started  for  his  new  kingdom.  (**  II  n*y  a  plus  de 
Pyrenees.**)  Death  of  James  II.,  1701 ;  Louis  recognized  his  son  as 
kuig  of  England. 

1701.  Ghrand  Alliance  of  the  naval  powers  with  the  emperor 
Sept.  7.    Leopold  L,  for  the  purpose,  at  first,  of  securing  the  Spanish 

possessions  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy  for  the  Austrian 
house,  while  France  allied  herself  with  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Man- 
tuOf  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne.  The  other  estates  of  the 
empire,  especially  Prussia,  joined  the  emperor.  Portugal  afterwards 
joined  the  grana  alliance,  and  in  1703  Savoy  did  likewise,  deserting 
France. 

Three  men  were  at  the  head  of  the  grrand  alliance  against  France  : 
Sngene,  prince  of  Bavoy,  imperial  general;  Marlborough,  English 
genera],  formerly  John  Churchill;  A.  Heinains,  after  the  death  of 
William  III.,  1702,  pensionary  of  Holland. 

Spain,  the  real  object  of  the  war,  had  but  little  importance  in  the 
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campaigns,  the  chief  seat  of  war  being  Italyt  the  Netherlands^  and 
Germany, 

Philip  of  Anjou  was  recognized  in  Spain  as  king  Philip  V.    His 
strongest  support  was  in  Castile. 

1701.  Commencement  of  the  war  by  Eugene's  invasion  of  Italy. 
Victory  over  Catinat  at  Carpi,  over  VtUerai  at  Chiari;  the  lat- 
ter was  captured  at  Cremona  (1702). 

Eugene  and    Vendmne  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Luzzara  (1702), 
after  which  the  French  had  the  advantage  in  Italy  until  1706. 

1702.  March  8.    Death  of  William  III.    Anne,  queen  of  England. 

1703.  The  Bavarians  invaded  Tyrol,  but  were  repulsed.  Eugene 
went  to  Germany,  along  the  Rhine.    MarJhorough  invaded  the 

Spanish  Netherlands.    The  archduke  Charles  landed  in  Portugal,  and 
invaded  Catalonia,    The  English  captured  Gibraltar  (1704). 

1703.  Victory  of  the  French  under  ViUars  at  HdchstOdt  over  the  Bor- 
varians. 

1704.  Battle  of  Hdchstadt  and  Blindheim  (Blenheim). 

Aug.  13.  (between  Ulm  and  Donau worth),  Bavarians  and  French 
{Tallard)  defeated  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough. 

1705.  Leopold  I.  died.     His  son,  Joseph  I.,  emperor. 

1706.  Charles  conquered  Madrid  but  held  it  for  a  short  time  only. 

1706,  May  23.  Victory  of  Marlborouerh  at  BamiUiee  over 
Villeroi.    Submission  of  Brussels,  Anttoerp,  Ghenty  Ostend,  etc 

Sept  7.    Victory  of  Eugene  at  Turin, 

over  Marsin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  help  of  the  Prus- 
sians under  Leopold  of  Dessau,  Submission  of  all  Lombardy. 
Charles  III.  proclaimed  at  Milan.  The  French  permanently 
excluded  from  Italy. 

1708y  July  11.    Viotory  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  at 
Oudenarde  over  Vendome  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Siege  and  surrender  of  Lille.    Severe  winter  in  France. 
Negotiations  for  peace.    Demands  of  the  allies  :  surrender  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  Charles  of  Austria,  and  of  the  border  fortresses 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Hollanders  ;  restoration  of  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  empire  and  the  emperor  to  the  state  prescribed  in  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  i,  e,  the  cession  of  Strasburg,  Brisach,  etc.     Eng- 
land insisted  on  the  recognition  of  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion (p.  388)  and  the  banishment  of  the  Pretender.   These  terms  Louis 
was  willing  to  accept,  but  when  the  demand  was  added  that  he  should 
drive  his  grandson  from  Spain  with  French  weapons,  it  was  too  much, 
rhe  negotiations  were  broken  off,  Louis  made  a  successful  appeal  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  the  war  was  continued. 

1708.    The  French  were  again  humbled  by  the  victory  of 
Sept.  11.    Eugene  and  Marlborough  at  Malplaquet  over 

Yillars.  The  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  The  allies  lost  20,000 
men.  New  approaches  on  the  part  of  Louis.  Capture  of  Douai, 
Mons,  etc.  (1710).  In  Spain  Philip,  by  the  aid  of  Venddme, 
had  Uie  advantage  of  Charles,    l^e  Spanish  people  favored 
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Philip.  Renewal  of  the  negotiationB  at  Gertmydenburg,  Louis 
offered  to  pay  subsidized  troops  against  his  grandson.  The  al- 
lies demanded  that  he  should  send  his  armies  against  Philip. 
Renewal  of  the  war.  Victories  of  Yenddme  over  the  English 
(Brihuega,  1710)  and  the  imperialists  (Valla-viciosa,  in  Spain). 

1710.  Aug.    Fall  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  England,  and  accession 

of  the  enemies  of  Marlborough. 

1711.  Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,   whereby   Charles  became 
heir  of  all  the  Austrian  possessions,  so  that  the  monarchy  of 

Charles  V.  would  have  been  restored  had  the  Spanish  inheritance 
also  devolved  upon  him.  These  events  completely  altered  all  the 
political  relations,  in  favor  of  Louis  XIV. 

MarUxfrough  removed  from  command,  the  Grand  Alliance  dis- 
Bolved,  preliminaries  of  peace  between  England  and  France.  Death 
of  the  danphin,  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  her  husband  and  their  son, 
the  duke  of  Brittany. 

1712.  Victory  of  the  French  commander  VUIars  at  Denain  over  lord 
Albermarle.    Recapture  of  Douai,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Bouchain. 

Opening  of  the  congress  at  Utrecht.    Each  of  the  allies  pre- 
sented his  demands  separately.    Dissensions  between  the  allies 
caused  the  conclusion  of  separate  treaties  of  peace,  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  the 

1713.  Peace  of  Utreoht. 

April  li. 

1.  Bngland  :  Recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England; 
confirmation  of  the  permanent  separation  of  the  crowns  of  Prance 
and  Spam,  France  ceded  to  England  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
fAeadia),  and  Hudson  Bay  territory;  Spain  ceded  to  England 
Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  Asiento,  or  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  Spanish  colonies  with  African  slaves. 

2.  Holland  :  Surrender  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  republic 
of  Holland,  in  order  that  they  should  be  delivered  to  the  Austrians, 
after  the  conclusion  of  a  Barrier  Treaty,  in  regard  to  the  fortresses 
alone  the  French  border  from  Fumes  to  Namur,  which  were  to  be 
garrisoned  by  the  Dutch.  LiUe  restored  to  France.  Demolition  of 
the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 

3.  Savoy  received  the  island  of  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  and  an  ad- 
vantageous change  of  boundary  in  Upper  Italy,  renounced  its  claims 
upon  Spain,  reserving,  however,  its  right  of  inheritance  in  case  the 
boose  of  Bourbon  should  become  extinct  (p.  397). 

4.  Prnssia  received  recognition  of  the  royal  title,  and  possession  of 
NeuohAtel  and  the  upper  quarter  of  OuMres.  Prussia's  claim  upon  the 
principality  of  Orange  on  the  Rhdne,  was  transferred  to  France. 

6.  Portugal  obtained  a  correction  of  boundaries  in  South  America. 
Philip  V.  (founder  of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbons)  was 
recognized  as  king  of  Spain  and  the  colonies. 

Reservations  in  the  peace:  1.  for  the  emperor,  the  possession  of  the 
appanages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Naples, 
Sardinia,  but  not  Sicily  ;  2.  for  the  empire  the  status  quo  of  the  peace 
sf  Ryswick,  only. 
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The  emperor  and  the  empire  continued  the  war.  Unsaccessfol 
cauipai^  of  Eugene,  who  was  wretchedly  guppoiled  (1713).  Lan- 
dau and  Freiburg  taken  by  Villars.  After  these  losses  the  emperor 
concluded  peace  with  France,  in  his  own  name  at  Rastadt,  in  that  of 
the  empire  at  Baden  (in  Switzerland). 

1714.  Peace  of  Betstadt  and  Baden. 

March-Sept. 

Austria  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  after  the 
Barriere  for  Holland  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  retained  Naples^ 
Sardinia,  and  Milan,  which  she  had  already  occupied.  For  the  empire : 
ratification  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne  who  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  were  rein* 
stated  in  their  lands  and  dignities.  Landau  was  left  m  the  handa  of 
France. 

No  peace  between  Spain  and  the  emperor,  who  did  not  recognize 
the  Bourbons  in  Spain.  (Seep.  4I4-) 

§  2.    THE  NORTHERN  WAR. 

1700-1721. 

1689-1725.  Peter  I.  the  Great,  Czar  of  Russia  (p.  374). 

1697-1718.  Charles  Xn.,  king  of  Sweden. 

In  character  the  two  monarchs  formed  a  strong  contrast:  both  were 
of  unusual  ability  and  power,  but  Peter,  though  passionate  and  of 
irregular  life,  was,  in  his  political  actions,  governed  by  reason  and  calm 
reflection.  Charles,  in  his  private  life  passionless  and  of  rigid  mor- 
ality, was  under  the  control  of  passion  Imd  senseless  obstinacy  in  all 
public  relations.  The  steady  purpose  of  Peter,  who  civilised  his  sub- 
jects by  force,  made  Russia  one  of  the  g^reat  powers  of  Europe, 
Charles*  blind  obstinacy  caused  the  decline  of  Sweden's  power. 

The  causes  of  the  northern  war  were  :  1,  the  firm  determination 
of  Peter  to  make  Russia  a  naval  power,  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
harbors  of  the  Baltic  ;  2,  the  attempt  of  Augustus  if,,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony and  king  of  Poland,  to  unite  Livonia  wiUi  Poland  (Patkul)  ;  3,  the 
quarrel  between  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Hoi'- 
itein^GoUorp,  the  early  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  Charles  XIl. 

The  youthfulness  of  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  care  of  gov- 
ernment at  the  age  of  fifteen,  led  all  three  monarchs  to  think  it  an 
easy  task  to  regain  possession  of  those  lands  which  Sweden  had 
taken  from  them.  Secret  alliance  of  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony 
against  Sweden. 

The  war  opened  with  an  invasion  of  Schleswig  by  the  Danes,  while 
the  Saxons  attacked  Livonia.  Unexpected  landing  of  Charles  XIL 
in  Zealand  ;  he  threatened  Copenhagen  and  extorted  from  the  Danes 
the 

1700  (Aug.).  Peace  of  Travendal. 

1.  Indemnification  of  the  duke  of  Holstein.  2.  Denmark  promised 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  Sweden  for  the  future. 

Meantime  the  Saxons  were  besieging  Riga  (in  Livonia)  in  vain, 
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POer  was  berieffing  iVarva  (in  Ingertnannland)  with  like  result. 
l^^MiAlng  of  Charles  AlL  with  8,000  men  and  brilliant 

1700.  Victory  of  Narvai 

Not.  30. 

over  the  Russians.  Charles's  hatred  of  Augustus  led  him  to 
neglect  his  more  dangerous  opponent,  the  Czar,  and  to  seek  revenge 
upon  the  king  of  Poland.  Meeting  and  closer  allianoe  of  Augustus 
and  Peter.    Charles  crossed  the  Diina  and 

1701.  defeated  the  Saxons  at  jRt^.     Charles  inyaded  Lithuania. 
The  republic  of  Poland  was  drawn  into  the  war ;  alliance  of 

the  party  of  the  Sapikcu  with  the  Swedes.    The  city  of  Warsaw  sur- 
renaered  at  the  first  summons. 

Victory  of  Charles  XIL  over  the  Poles  and  Saxons  at  Klissow 
<1702)  and  at  P%iUu8k  (1703).  Charles  rejected  all  overtures  of 
peace,  caused  Augustus  to  be  deposed  by  that  {mrty  among  the  Poles 
which  had  joined  him  and  his  adnerent,  the  Woiwod 

1704-1709.    BtanlaUua  Leaoziiiaki  to  be  elected  king. 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  founded  his  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
marshes  of  the  Nem  (1703),  and  captured  Narva  (1704). 

Continuance  of  the  war  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Victonr  of 
Charles  at  Punitz  (1704  Schulenburg's  masterly  retreat)  and  of  his 
general  Rhenskfdld  at  Fraustadt  (1706).  Charles  invaded  Saxony 
and  compelled  Augustus  to  sign  the 

1706.    Peaoe  of  Altranat&dt  (near  Leipsig). 

1.  Augustus  II.  abdicated  the  Polish  crown,  recognized  Stanislara 
LetaansH  as  king  of  Poland,  and  sent  him  a  written  expression  of 
ffood  wilL  2.  Augustus  abjured  his  alliance  Mrith  the  Czar,  and 
delivered  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  latter,  Paikul^  to  Charles  who 
had  him  executed  with  cruelty.  3.  Saxony  furnished  provisions  and 
]»ay  for  the  Swedish  army  during  the  winter. 

In  Sept.,  1707,  Charies  took  the  field  against  Peter,  who  had  well 
employed  the  interval  in  making  conquests  and  establishing  hispower 
on  the  Baltic,  and  in  forming  a  trained  and  veteran  army.  The  ap- 
proach to  Moscow  cut  off  by  devastation  of  the  country.  Charles 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  the  Cossack  hetman  Maxeppa^  who 
had  deserted  Peter,  crossed  the  Dnieper  (1708)  into  the  Ukraine* 
Futile  siege  of  PuUowa.  Peter  hastened  to  raise  the  siege  and 
by  force  of  numbers  completely  defeated  the  Swedes,  who  were 
exhausted  by  long  marches  and  lack  of  food,  in  the 
1709,  July  8.    Battle  of  Fnltowa, 

which  established  Peter's  new  creations  on  a  firm  basis,  and 
destroyed  at  one  blow  the  ascendency  of  Sweden.     The  Swedish 
army  was  completely  broken  up,  and  a  large  part  of  it  captured. 
Charles  took  refuge  with  the  Turks. 
1709-1714.    Chanes  XII.  in  Turkey,  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Porte 

to  declare  war  against  Peter.     He  was  successful  in  1711. 
Peter,  allied  with  the  princes  of  the  Moldau,  crossed  the  Dniester,  was 
surrounded  on  the  Pruih,  and  was  obliged  to  buy  the 
1711.    Peaoe  of  the  Pnith  from  the  Turks  by  bribery,  upon  the 

advice  of  his  ¥rif e  Catherine. 
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1.  Azoff  g^yen  back  to  the  Porte.  2.  The  king  of  Sweden  allowed 
to  return  to  his  realm  unmolested. 

Charles  XII.,  indignant  at  this  peace,  refused  to  depart,  and  for 
three  years  more  misused  the  patience  and  hospitality  of  the  Turks 
at  Bender,  Bessarabia,  now  belonging  to  Russm,  and  in  Demotika* 
Senseless  defense  of  his  camp  against  a  whole  army,  when  the  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  his  departure  (1713).  Meantime  his  enemies 
were  making  good  use  of  the  time.  Augustus  II.  drove  king  Stanis- 
laus from  Poland  ;  the  Danes  tried  to  reconquer  tlie  southern  prov- 
inces of  Sweden,  but  were  repulsed.  Peter  the  Great  occupied  all  of 
Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingermanrdand,  Carelia,  Finland.  The  Convention 
of  the  Hague  (1710),  m  order  to  keep  the  war  away  from  the  German 
boundaries,  had  established  the  neutrality  of  all  the  German  provinces 
of  Sweden,  as  well  as  of  Scklesmg  and  Jutland.  Charles  A 1 1.,  how- 
ever, having  from  his  retreat  in  Turkey  protested  arainst  this  treaty, 
the  Danes  took  Schlesioig  away  from  the  duke  of  Uolstein-Oottorp, 
and  conquered  the  Swedish  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  (1712), 
which  they  afterwards  (1715)  sold  to  Hanover  upon  condition  that 
that  state  should  take  part  in  the  war  against  Sweden.  The  Swedish 
general  Stenbock  defeated  the  Danes  and  burnt  Altona,  but  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  at  Tonningen  (1713).  The  Dwes  and  Poles 
invaded  Ponunerania,  the  Prussians  occupied  Stettin. 

1714.     Charles  XII.  at  last  returned  to  his  kingdom.     Adventurous 
journey  through  Hungary  and  Grermany.    The  king  reached 

StraUund.    Alliance   between  Prussia,  Saxony,  Denmark,  Hanover, 

Russia,  ag;ainst  Sweden.     Stralsund   and  with  it  all  Pomerania  lost 

(1715),  Wismar  soon  captured  also  (1716). 

1716.    Peter  I.  made  a  journey  to  Denmark,  Holland,  France. 

Charles   XII.  negotiated  with  Peter   I.  through  Baron   von 

Gdrz,  who,  in  spite  of  the  hatred  borne  him  by  the  Swedish  nobles, 

was  placed  in  control   of  the  internal  administration  of  Sweden. 

Three  expeditions  of  the  Swedes  to  Norway  ;  on  the  third, 

1718.  Charles  XII.  was  shot  in  front  of  Friedrichshall,  prob- 
Dec.  11.    ably  by  an  assassin. 

After  limits  had  been  set  on  the  royal  power  in  the  interests  of  the 
royal  council,  Charles's  nephew  was  passed  over,  and  his  youngest 

sister, 

1719.  Ulrica  Eleanors.,   raised  to  the  throne.     She   soon 
placed  the  control  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  her 

husband, 

1720-1751.     Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Execution  of  the  Baron  von  Gdrz,  Charles's  intimate.  The  north- 
em  war  was  ended  by  a  series  of  treaties  concluded  at  Stockholm  and 
Friedrichshurg. 

1.  With  Hanover  (1719),  which  retained  Bremen  and  Verden,  and 
paid  Sweden  one  million  thalers.  2.  With  Prussia  (1720),  which 
received  Stettin,  western  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene,  the  islands 
of  WoUin  and  Usednm,  and  p<aid  two  million  thalers.     3.  With  Den- 
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mark,  which  restoted  all  its  conqaests.  In  Tetnm  Sweden  paid 
G00,000  rix  dollars,  gave  np  its  freedom  from  custom  duties  in  the 
Sound  and  abandoned  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorpf  whom  Denmark 
deprived  of  his  share  of  Schleswig.  4.  With  Poland  the  truce  of 
1719  was  continued. 

1721.    Aug.  30.    Pectoe  of  Nystadt  between  Sweden  and 
Hussia. 

1.  B^Rreden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livonia,  Esthania,  Ingermanrdand,  part 

of  Carelia,  aud  a  number  of  islands,  among  others  O&telf  Dagd.    2, 

Russia  restored  Finland  and  paid  two  million  rix  dollars. 

(See  p.  40^.) 

§8.    GERMANY.  (Smp.»7».) 

1705-1711*   Joseph  I.,  son  of  Leopold.    He  was  succeeded 
bj  his  brother 

1711-1740.  CJhaxlesVI., 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  p.  390. 

1713-1740.  lYederio  'William  I.,  son  of  Frederic  I.,  king  of  Prus- 
sia, by  wise  economy,  a  military  severity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  formidable  armv,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  power  of 
Prussia.  Maintenance  of  a  standing;  army  of  83,000  men,  with  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  million  mhabitants.  Prince  Leopold  of 
Anhalt-Dessau  ("  the  old  Dessauan  "). 

1714-1718.  War  of  Turks  with  Venice,  and  after  1716  with  the 
emperor.  ^'^^J  conquest  of  Morea  by  the  Turks ;  the  Vene- 
tians, however,  kept  Corfu,  In  Hungary  the  war  was  brilliantly  con- 
ducted hj  prince  Xhigene.  Victory  of  Peterwardein  (1716). 
Victory,  siege,  and  capture  of  Belgrade  (1717). 

1718.    July  21.    Peaoe  of  Passarowitx  {Posharewatz). 

1.  Austria  received  the  Banat  of  Temesvary  a  part  of  Servia, 
-with  Belgrade  and  Little  Wallachia.  2.  Venice  retained  her  con- 
quests in  Dalmatia,  but  ceded  Morea  to  the  Porte. 

The  seizure  of  Sardinia  (1717)  and  Sicily  (1718)  by  Spain,  where 
Elizabeth  of  Parma,  the  second  wife  of  Philip  V.,  and  her  favorite 
the  minister  and  cardinal  Alberoni,  were  planning  to  regain  the 
Spanish  appanages  lost  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  brought  aoout  the 

1718.    Quadruple  allianoe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Peaoe  of 

Aug.  2.  Utrecht,  between  Franre,  England,  the  emperor,  and  (since 

1719)  the  Rtymblic  of  Holland. 

After  a  short  war  and  the  fall  of  Alberoni,  who  went  to  Bome 

(t  1752),  the  agreements  of  the  quadruple  alliance  were  executed  in 

1720.  1.  Spain  evacuated  Sicilif  and  Sardinia,  and  made  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  appanages  forever,  in  return  for  which  the  em- 
peror recognized  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  2.  Sa^oy  was  obliged  to 
exchange  Sicily  (p.  303)  for  Sardinia.  After  this  time  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  called  themselves  kings  of  Sardinia. 

The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  without  male  offspring.  His  prin- 
cipal endeavor  throughout  his  whole  reign  was  to  secure  the  various 
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lands  which  were  united  nnder  the  sceptre  of  Austria  against  dlyision 
after  his  death.  Hence  he  established  an  order  of  succession  under 
the  name  of  the 

Pragmatio  Sanotion, 

which  decreed  that:  1.  The  lands  helonginf  to  the  Austrian  empire 
should  be  indivisible ;  2.  That  in  case  nude  heirs  should  fail,  thejr 
should  devolve  upon  Charles's  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Maria  Theresa,  and  their  heirs  according  to  the  law  of  primogeni- 
ture ;  3.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  this  fine  the  daughters  of  Joseph 

1.  and  their  descendants  were  to  inherit. 

To  secure  the  assent  of  the  various  powers  to  this  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  the  object  of  numerous  diplomatic  negotiations.  A  special 
alliance  between  Austria  and  Spam  (1725),  in  regard  to  this  measure^ 
produced  the  alliance  of  Herrenhausen^  in  the  same  year,  between 
Englcmdf  Francef  and  Prussia  in  opposition.  Prussia  soon  withdrew 
from  the  alliance  and  joined  Austria  by  the  Treaty  of  Wusterhausen, 
The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Spain  was  also  of  short  duratioii. 

1733-1735.     War  of  the  Polish  Successioii,  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  II. 

Cause  :  The  majority  of  the  Polish  nobles,  under  the  influence  of 
France,  elected  Stanislaus  Lescsinski,  who  had  become  the  father- 
in-law  of  Louis  XV^  Icing,  a  second  time.  Russia  and  Austria  in- 
duced a  minority  to  choose  Aagostos  m.,  elector  of  Saxony  (son  of 
Augustus  II.),  and  supported  the  election  by  the  presence  of  troops 
in  Poland.    France^  Spam,  and  Sardinia  took  up  arms  for  Stanislaus. 

The  seat  of  war  waa  at  first  in  Italv,  where  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sicily  were  conquered,  and  the  Austrians  lost  everything  except  MUan^ 
and  afterwards  on  the  upper  Rhine,  where  the  old  prince  Eugene 
fought  unsuccessfully,  and  Francis  Stephen,  duke  oi  Lorraine,  the 
future  husband  of  Bftarla  Theresa,  alone  upheld  the  honor  of  the 
imperial  arms.  Lorraine  occupied  by  the  French.  Kehl  captured 
Preliminaries  of  peace  (1735),  and,  after  long  negotiatioDS, 

1738.    Nov.  18.    Peace  of  Vienna. 

1.  Stanislaus  Lesczmski  made  a  renunciation  of  the  Polish  throne, 
receiving  as  compensation  the  duchies  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  which 
at  his  death  should  devolve  upon  France.     Stanislaus  died  176G. 

2.  The  duke  of  Lorraine,  Francis  Stephen,  received  an  indemnifica- 
tion in  Tuscany,  whose  ducal  throne  had  become  vacant  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  family  of  Medici,  VJ^l  (p.  416).  3.  Austria  ceded 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  island  of  Elba  and  the  StaJd  degfi  Presidi  to 
Spain  as  a  secundogeniiure  for  Don  Carlos,  so  that  these  lands  could 
never  be  united  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  receiving  in  exchange 
Parma  and  Piacenza,  which  Don  Carlos  had  inherited  in  1731  upon 
the  death  of  the  last  Famese,  his  great-uncle.  4.  Fnime  guaranteed 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

1736-1739.  Unsuccessful  war  with  the  Turks  in  alliance  with  Russia 
(p.  411).    By  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  Orsotoa,  Belgrade^ 
Servia,  and  Little  Wallachia   were  reatored  to  the  Turks. 
1740,  May.     Death  of  Frederic  WilUam  I.  of  Prussia. 
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1740'-1786-   Frederic  II.  the  Great  (twenty-eight  yean 
old). 

Bom  in  1712,  received  a  French  education  under  Madame  de 
RocouUes  and  Duhan  de  Jandun;  mujsical  (Quam).  After  the  £ni»- 
tration  of  the  projected  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  George  II. 
of  England,  estrangement  between  the  king  and  the  crown  prince. 
Frederic  attempted  flight,  was  captured^  and  sentenced  to  Kiistrin  as 
a  deserter  (execution  of  KcUte)  where  he  found  employment  in  the 
Chamber  oi  War  and  of  Domain.  Marriage  with  a  princess  of  Bruns- 
wick-Beyern  (1733).  Correspondence  with  VoUaire.  Residence  at 
Rheinsberg  and  Ruppvn  until  1740.  From  his  accession  to  his  death 
he  was  himself  the  ruler. 

1740,  Oct.    With  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  the  male  line 
of  the  Hapsburgs  was  extinct.^ 

1740-1780.    Maria  Theresa^ 

queen  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  curchduchess  of  Austria, 
etc.,  married  Francis  Stephen  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  (co-regent). 

1740-1748.    War  of  the  Austrian  Suocessioii. 

Canjie  :  The  following  claimants  for  the  Austrian  inheritanee 
appeared:  1.  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  never  rec- 
ognized the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  a  descendant  of  Anna^  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  /.  He  based  his  claim  upon  the  marriage  con- 
tract of  Anna,  and  will  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whereby  the  Austrian  mheri- 
tance  was  (he  claimed)  secured  to  the  descendants  of  Anna,  in  case 
the  male  descendants  of  her  brother  should  become  extinct.  (The 
original  will,  however,  read,  in  case  the  legitimate  descendants  of  her 
brother  became  extinct.)  2.  Philip  V.,  lung  of  Spain,  relying  on  a 
treaty  between  Charles  V,  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  on  occasion  of 
the  cession  of  the  Grerman  lands,  and  upon  a  reservation  made  by 
Philip  III.  in  his  renunciation  of  the  German  lands.  3.  Angustns  lEL 
of  Saxony,  the  husband  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  I. 

The  claims  advuiced  by  Frederic  II.  to  a  part  of  Silesia,  and  his  de- 
sire to  annex  the  whole  of  Silesia  to  his  kinraom,  the  rejection  of  the 
offer  which  he  made  at  Vienna  to  take  the  field  in  favor  of  Austria  if 
his  claims  were  recognized,  brought  about,  before  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  by  the  other  claimants,  the 

1740-1742.    First  SUeeiaa  War.' 

Legal  claims  of  Prussia  to  a  portion  o/*  Silesia  :  *  1.  The  princi- 
pality of  Jdgemdorf  was  purchased  m  1523  by  a  younger  branch  of  the 
electoral  line  of  Hohenzollem,  and  the  future  acquisition  of  Ratibor  and 

1  See  the  f^enealogical  table,  p.  399. 

^  A.  supplement  to  the  Prussian  view  of  the  relations  of  Frederic  and  the  coarta 
of  Vienna  and  Paris  will  be  found  in  the  papers  by  the  Due  de  Broglie  in 
the  Rfvue  des  Deux  Mondes^  published  separately  aa  Frederic  II.  and  Maria 
Ihtrcun. 

s  Eiohhorn,  Deutsche  Staat§-und  RechUgesehichte,  iv.  §  583. 
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Oppeln  secured  at  the  same  time,  by  an  hereditary  alliance.  In  1623 
duke  John  George  was  placed  under  the  ban  by  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand II.  fp.  309),  as  an  adherent  of  Frederic  V.,  the  elector  palatine, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (p.  316,  B.)  neither  he  nor 
his  heirs  had  been  reinstated.  2.  The  elector  Joachim  U.  had  made 
an  hereditary  alliance  in  1537  with  the  duke  of  LiegnitZf  Brieg  and 
Wohlau,  which  Ferdinand  I.  had  forbidden  as  king  of  Bohemia  and  feu- 
dal superior  of  the  duke.  After  the  extinction  of  the  ducal  house  (1675) 
Austria  took  possession  of  the  inheritance.  In  1686  Frederic  William^ 
the  Great  Elector,  renounced  the  Silesian  duchies,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  the  circle  of  Schwiebus,  The  latter,  however,  was  secured 
to  Austria  by  a  secret  aareement  with  the  prince  elector ,  and  was  restored 
by  him,  as  elector  Frederic  III.,  in  1695. 

1740.  Occupation  of  Silesia  by  Frederic's  troops.    Capture  of  GU>* 
gau. 

1741,  April  10.     Victory  of  MoUwits  (Schwerin). 

1741.  Secret  alliance  of  Nymphenburg  ^  against  Austria  concluded 
May.    by  France^  Bavaria^  and  Spain,  afterwards  joined  by  Saxony, 

and  lastly  by  Prussia. 
The  allied  French  (Belle-Isle)  and  Bavarian  army  invaded  Austria 
and  Bohemia.  Prague  taken  in  alliance  with  the  Saxons.  Charles 
Albert  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  archduke  in  Linz,  while 
Frederic  II.  received  homage  in  Silesia.  Charles  Albert  was  elected 
emperor  in  Frankfort  as 

1742-1745.    Charles  VH. 

Meantime  Maria  Theresa  had  gone  to  Hungary.  Diet  at 
Presburg  ;  enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  nobDity  ; '  two  armies  raised ; 
alliance  concluded  with  England.  An  Austrian  army  conquered  Ba- 
varia where  Maria  Theresa  received  the  homage  of  Munich;  a  second 
besieged  the  French  in  Prague. 

1742.  The  victory  of  Frederic  at  Cxaslau  and  Chotusits,  and  Maria 
May  17.    Theresa's  desire  to  rid  herself  of  a  dangerous  enemy  led  to 

the  separate 
1742,  June  and  July.  Peace  of  Brealau  and  Berlin  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  :  1.  Frederic  withdrew  from  the  alliance 
against  Maria  Theresa.  2.  Austria  ceded  to  Prussia  upper  and  lower 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz,  retaining  only  the  principality  of  Teschen 
and  the  southwestern  part  of  the  principalities  of  Neisse,  Troppau, 
and  Jdgemdorff  the  Oppa  forming  the  boundai^.  3.  PmBsia  assumed 
the  debt  upon  Silesia  held  by  English  and  Dutch  creditors,  to  thn 
amount  of  1,700,000  rix  dollars. 

Austria  prosecuted  the  war  against  the  allies  with  success,  driving 

1  J.  O.  Droysen,  Abhandlungen  (zur  neueren  Gcschichte)  1876,  claimed  tliat 
the  document  which  was  published  as  the  TraiU  de  Nymphenhourg  was  a 
forgery;  SohlosBer  and  Ii.  v.  Banke  consider  It  genuine.  Be  that  as  it  may 
it  u  certain  that  new  engagements  (according  to  MasBan,  Biti.  de  la  dipt.,  *a 
formal  Traite  d*aUiance  offensirt)  were  entered  into  at  Nvmphenburg  by  Ba- 
varia and  /Vance,  and  also  that  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain. 

3  The  truth  of  the  well-known  tale  of  the  exclamation  Moriamur prortge  noB- 
tro  Maria  Theresa  is,  however,  disputed,  on  good  grounds. 

26 
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them  entirely  out  of  Bohemia,  in  1742,  and  Bavaria  (1743);  the  praO' 
matte  army  (Engli^,  Hanoverians,  Hessians),  nnder  king  Greoige  IJL, 
defeated  ihe  French  in  the 

1743.  Battle  of  Dettingen.  The  emperor  Charles  YII.  was  a  ref- 
Jmie  27.     ugee  in  Frankfort. 

These  Austrian  successes  and  the  treaties  with  Sttrdinia  and 
Saxony  in  1743  made  the  king  of  Prussia  anxious  ahout  his  new  ae- 
quisitions.  He  concluded  a  second  alliance  with  Charles  YIL  and 
France,  and  began  the 

1744-1745.    Second  Bilesian  War, 

by  forcing  his  way  throuerh  Saxony  with  80,000  men  ("  impe- 
rial reinforcements  "),  and  invading  Bohemia.  He  took  Prague,  but, 
deserted  by  the  French,  was  soon  (uriven  back  into  Saxony,  1744. 

1744.  East  Friesland,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  house,  fell 
to  Prussia  (p.  368). 

1745.  Alliance  between  Austria^  Saxony,  England^  and  Holland 
Jan.    against  Prussia.    The  French  and  Bavarians  took  MunidL 

Charles  VII.  died  (1746,  Jan.). 

His  son  Mairimllian  Joseph  concluded  the 
1745,  April.  Separate  Peace  of  FliBseii,  with  Austria.  1.  Axm- 
taia  restored  all  conquests  to  Bavaria.  2.  The  elector  of 
Bavaria  surrendered  his  pretensions  to  Austria  and  promised  Franci$ 
Stephen,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  vote  at  the  imperial  elec- 
tion. 

The  French  under  marshal  Maurice  of  Saxonv,  son  of  Augustas  II. 
and  the  countess  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  defeated  the  pragmatio 
army  in  the 

1745>  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  (Irish  Brigade), 
and  began  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Frederic  the  Great  defeated  the    Austrians  and  Saxons  mider 
Charles  of  Lorraine  in  the 

1745,  June  4.    Battle  of  Hohenfriedberg,  in  SUesiay  and  the 

Austrians  alone  m  the 
Sept.  30.    Battle  of  Soor,  in  northeastern  Bohemia. 
By  the  election  of  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  as  emperor,  the 

1745-1806-    House  of  liOrraine-Tuscany  (p.  399)  se- 
ceded to  the  imperial  throne  in  the  person  of  the  emperor^ 

1745-1765.  Franoisl. 

After  a  victory  of  the  Prussian  general,  Leopold  of  Dessau^  over 
the  Saxons  at  Kesseldorf,  Dec.  15,  the 

1745^  Dec.  25.    Pea.ce  of  Dresden  was  concluded  between 
PniBsia  and  Austria  (Saxony). 

1.  Ratification  of  the  Peace  of  Breslan  and  Berlin  in  regard  to  the 
possession  of  Silesia.  2.  Frederlo  II.  recognized  Fhtnds  I.  aa  em- 
peror.   3.  Sazony  paid  Prussia  one  million  rix  dollars. 

After  the  flower  of  the  English  army  had  been  recalled  to  England, 
where  thev  were  needed  in  the  contest  with  the  pretenders  (p.  488), 
Marshal  Saxe   obtained    at    Raucoux   (1746)    a   second    vicUny 
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over  the  allies  of  Austria  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands. 

At  the  same  time,  the  naval  war  between  France  and,  England,  and 
the  war  in  Italy  between  Spain,  France,  and  Austria,  were  carried  on 
with  varying  fortone.  Sardima  had  concluded  peace  with  Austria 
as  earlj  as  1743.  At  last  the  empress  of  Russia,  Elizabeth  (p.  411), 
joined  tiie  oombatants  as  the  ally  of  Austria  and  sent  an  army  to  the 
Khine.    Congress,  and  finally, 

1748,  Oct    Peaoe  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

1.  Reciprocal  restoration  of  all  conquests.  2.  Cession  of  Parma, 
Piacema,  and  Guastalla  to  the  Spanish  Infant,  Don  Philip,  making 
the  second  secundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  in  Itanr. 

The  following  guaranties  were  given  :  that  Silesia  should  belong 
to  Prussia  ;  that  tne  pragmatic  sanction  should  be  sustained  in  Austria; 
that  the  house  of  Hanover  should  retain  the  succession  in  its  German 
states  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Change  in  the  relations  of  European  states  induced  by  the  rise  of 
Prussia  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  Envy  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  ;  the  latter  seeing  a  disgrace  in  the  loss  of  Silesia  to  a  smaller 
power,  and  intriguing  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province.  Thus 
began  the 

175&-1763.    Third  Silesian,  or  Seven  Years'  War. 

Cause :  Before  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  Maria  Theresa  had 
concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  Frederic's  personal  enemy,  . 
Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia  (May,  1746).  Secret  articles  of  this 
treaty  provided  for  the  reunion  of  Silesia  with  Austria  under  certain 
specified  conditions.  In  Sept.  1750,  Qeorge  H.  of  England,  moved 
by  anxiety  for  his  principality  of  Hanover,  signed  the  main  treaty, 
the  secret  articles  oeinr  excepted.  Saxony  (minister,  count  BrUM) 
signed  the  treaty  unconditionally.  Prince  Kaunitz  (until  1753  Aus- 
trian ambassador  in  France,  then  chancellor  of  the  empire  in  Vienna) 
succeeded  in  promoting  a  reconciliation  between  the  cabinets  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Vienna,  and  securing  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  in  favor 
of  an  Austrian  alliance.  Formation  of  a  party  inimifflfcl  to  the  Prus- 
sian alliance  at  the  French  court. 

Maria  Theresa  and  Kaunitz  induced  England  to  conclude  a  new 
subsidy  treaty  with  Russia  in  1755.  In  June  of  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, hostilities  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in  North 
America  without  any  declaration  of  war.  Conflict  at  Newfoundland. 
Dreading  a  French  attack  upon  Hanover,  George  IL  oonoluded,  in 
January,  1756,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Frederic  at  Westminster, 
which  caused  a  rupture  between  England  and  Russia.  Kaunitz  made 
flkillfnl  use  of  the  indignation  at  Versailles  over  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster. In  May,  17^,  conclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria,  In  June,  1756,  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  in  Europe. 

Frederic,  well  informed  concerning  the  alliances  of  the  powers,  and 
knowing  that  Russia  and  France  were  not  in  condition  to  take  the  of- 
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fensive  affainst  him  in  1756,  decided  to  take  Yob  enemiea  by  sorpriBe.^ 

1756.  Prederic  invaded  Saxony  with  67,000    men.     Cloture  of 
Dresden  (Aug.). 

Oct.  1.     Victory  oyer  the  AnstriaJis  at  Lohontz, 

Surrender  of  18,000  Saxons,  who  were  compelled  to  serve  in 
the  Prussian  army  (Oct.  16). 

1757.  War  declared  upon  Frederic. in  the  name  of  the  empire.  He 
was  threatened  with  the  ban.    Hanover^  Hesse,  Bntnswickf  and 

Gotha,  howeyer,  continued  in  alliance  with  Prussia.  Treaty  between 
Austria  and  Russia  (Jan.)  concerning  the  partltioii  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  Offenaive  treaty  between  Austria  and  France  (May), 
also  lookmg  to  the  division  of  Prussia.  Sweden  joined  the  alliance 
against  Frederic  upon  receiving  the  province  of  Pommerania,  but  her 
part  in  the  war  was  unimportant.  Alliance  between  Prussia  and 
England  (Jan.  1757)  extended  into  a  subsidy  treaty  (April,  1758). 

1757.  The  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia  in  four  columns. 

May  6.     Victory    of  Frederic  at  Prague  over  the  Anstrians. 
Death  of  SchiRrerin.    Frederic  besieged  Prague  and  attacked 
Dauny  who  was  coming  to  the  relief. 
June  18.    Defeat  of  Frederic  at  Kollin.    Evacuation  of  Bohemia. 

The  French  reached  the  Weser. 
June  26.    Victory  of  the  Fk-ench  at  Haatenbeck  over  Frederic's 

allies  (duke  of  Cumberland,  second  son  of  George  II.). 
Aug.  30.     Victory  of  the   Russians   (Apraxin)  over  uie  Prussians 
(Lehwald),  whom  they  outnumbered,  in  the  battle  of  Oroaa- 
jagemdoxf.    The  Russians  withdrew  from  Prnsaia  ajid  did  not 
utilize  their  victory. 
Sept.  8.    Treaty  of  the  Monastery  of  Zeven  (duke  of  Cumberland 
and  Richelieu)f  according  to  which  the  French  occupied  Han- 
over.   The  treaty  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment. 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Bnmai^ck,  brother  of  the  ruling  duke,  re- 
ceived the  command  against  the  French.     A  second  French  army 
under  Soubise  joined  the  imperial  army  with  the  purpose  of  liberating 
Saxony. 

Nov.  5.    Victory  of  Frederic  at  Roaabach  over  the  French  and 

the  imperial  army  (Seydlita). 
Frederic  led  his  victorious  army  to  Silesia,  where  the  Austrians 

had  defeated  and  captured  uie  duke  of  Brunswick-Bevem  in 

the 
Nov.  22.    Batde  of  Breslau, 
Dec.  5.    Victory  of   Frederic  at  Leuthen  over  the  Austriam 

(Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Daun), 

1758.  Frederic  in  Moravia  ;  unsuccessful  siege  of  OlmiUz.  Advance 
of  the  Russians  under  Fermor^  to  join  the  Austrians.  In  the 
west,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  drove  the  French  back  across  the 
Rhine,  and  defeated  them  in  the 

1  Cf .  A.  Boh&fer,  Oeach,  des  Sitbenjahrigtn  Kritge$,  2  vols.  1867-1874 
Dunoker^  in  v.  Bybels,  Hiat.-ZtiU,  1808,  aud  la.  v.  Banke,  Dtr  Ur^pntn§ 
de»  sicbenjahrigtn  Kriegtt,  1871. 
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1758^  June  23*  Battle  of  Crefeld.  After  the  oonoaest  of  Prus- 
sia as  far  as  the  Mark  the  Russians  advanced.    Bloody 

Aug.  25.  Victory  of  Frederic  (Seydlitz)  at  Zomdorf  (not  far 
from  Kiistrin)  over  the  Russians. 

Austriaos  advanced  upon  Lusatia.   The  king  hastened  to  the  aid 
of  his  brother  Henry  and  was  defeated  in  the 

Oct.  14.  Battle  of  Hochkiroh  (near  Bautzen)  by  Daun.  Never- 
theless he  maintained  himself  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

1759.  Ferdinand  of  Bnauwick  defeated  by  the  French  (duke  of 
Broglie) 

April  13.    In  the  skirmish  of  Bergen  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Broglie  was  joined  by  a  second  French  army  under  Contades, 

but  they  were  both  defeated  by  Ferdinand  in  the 
Aug.  1.    BatUe  of  Minden. 

The  Russians  advanced  anew  and  defeated  general   Wedell 
July  23.     (appointed  dictator  by  the  king)  at  Kay.    The  king  was 

unable  to  prevent  their  union  with  the  Austrians  under  Loudon, 

Severe 

Aag.  12.  Defeat  of  Frederio  at  Kunersdorf  (Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder)  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  were  at  first 
defeated.     I)resden  captured  by  the  imperial  army. 

Nov.  20.  The  Prussian  general  Fink  surrounded  by  Daun  at  Blazen 
and  captured  with  13,000  men. 

1760.  Fouqud  defeated  and  captured  in  the 

June  23.  Battle  of  Landahuty  by  the  Austrians.  Futile  siege  of 
Dresden. 

Aug.  15.    Victory  of  Frederic  at  Ffaifeiidorf  (Uegnitz)  over  the 

Austrians  under  Laudon, 
The  king  prevented  the  union  of  the  Austrians  and  Russians. 
Oct.     Berlin  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  Russians  {Tottleben),  who 

retreated  upon  the  approach  of  the  king.    Bloody 

Nov.  3.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Torgau  (^Zieihen)  over  Oi^  Au9^ 
trians  under  Daun, 

1761.  Frederic  encamped  at  Bunssel^^tz  (near  Schweidnitz),  op- 
posite the  united  Attstrians  (Laudon)  and  Rusfians  (Buturlin), 
who  did  not  venture  on  a  decisive  battle. 

Separation  of  the  united  armies.  Schweidnitz  captured  by  the  Aus- 
trians, Kolberg  by  the  Russians.  Frederic,  who  was  deprived  of  the 
English  subsidies  by  the  accession  of  George  III.  (1760),  was  in  great 
distress.    The 

1762.  Jan.  5.  Death  of  Blixabeth  of  Ruaaia  was  the  salvation  of 
Prussia.  Her  successor  Peter  III.,  an  admirer  of  Frederic, 
concluded 

March  16.     The  truce  of  Stargard  with  Prussia,  and  soon  after  the 
May  5.   Feace  of  St.  Fetenbarg :  Russia  restored  her  conquests  ; 

both  parties  renoimced  all  hostile  alliances.    This  peace  caused 

the 
May  22.    Peace  of  Hamburg  with  Sweden :  status  quo  ante  helium. 

The  aUiance  between  Russia  and  Prussia  was  soon  broken  off 
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by  the  deposition  of  Peter  III.  (July  9).  His  successor^  Catharina  U^ 
recalled  her  troops  from  Frederic's  army  ;  neyertheless  their  inactiT- 
ity  upon  the  field  contributed  to  the 

1762.  Victory  of  Frederic  at  Burkersdorf  (Reichenbach)  over 
July  21.    the  Austrians  (Daun).    After  Prince  Henry  in  the 

Oct.  29.  Battle  of  Freiberg  had  defeated  the  Aostriana  and  the 
imperial  forces,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  at  FonUxme- 
bUau  (p.  439)  between  England  and  France  had  made  it  certain  that 
the  French  armies  would  be  withdrawn  from  Germany,  Austria  and 
Prussia  concluded  the 

1763.  Peace  of  Hubert(u)Bburg. 

Feb.  15.  1.  Ratification  of  the  peace  of  Breslan  and  Berlin,  and  that 
of  Dresden,  t.  e.  Prussia  retained  Silesia,  2.  Prussia  promised 
her  vote  for  the  archduke  Joseph  at  the  election  of  the  king  of  Rome. 
Saxony  (restoration  to  the  status  quo)  and  the  empire  were  included 
in  the  peace. 

Frederic's  endeavors  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war  upon 
his  kingdom.  Distribution  of  the  magazine  stores.  Remission  of 
taxes  for  several  provinces.  Establishment  of  district  banks,  of  the 
^nib  (1765)  and  the  Jl/art^tm^  Company  (1772)  at  Berlin.  Afterwards, 
however,  introduction  of  an  oppressive  financiaJ  administration;  tobacco 
and  cofFee  were  made  government  monopolies. 

Drainage  of  the  marshes  along  the  Oder,  Werthe,  and  Ketze. 
Canal  of  Plauen,  Finow,  and  Bromberg. 

Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  Codification  of  the  common  law  by 
grand  chancellor  von  Carmer,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in  1782. 

1765-1790.    Joseph  II.,  emperor, 

for  the  Austrian  lands  co-regent  only,  with  his  mother  Maria 
Theresa,  until  1780,  and  without  much  influence. 

1778-1779*    War  of  the  Bavarian  Successioii.^ 

Cause:  Extinction  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  with 
Maximilian  Joseph  (1777).  Charles  Theodore^  elector  palatine,  the 
legal  heir  of  the  Bavarian  lands,  as  head  of  the  house  of  WittMrnck, 
and  in  consequence  of  various  treaties,  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  II. 
to  recognize  certain  old  claims  of  Austria  to  lower  Bavaria,  and  a  part 
of  the  upper  Palatinate,  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1778,  Jan.).  Occupation 
of  lower  Bavaria  by  Austrian  troops.  Charles  Theodore  was  childless; 
his  heir  presumptive  was  Charles  Augustus  Christian,  duke  of  the  pala- 
tinate of  Zweibriicken  (Deux-ponts).  Ft«deric  II.  opened  secret  ne- 
gotiations with  this  wavering  and  irresolute  prince  through  count 
Eustachius  von  Gorz  and  encouraged  him,  under  promise  of  assistanee. 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  of  his  rie^hts  asainst  the  Austrian  claims. 
Saxony  and  Mecklenburg,  also  incited  bv  frederic,  protested  as  heirs 
presumptive  of  a  part  of  the  Bavarian  inheritance.  As  direct  nego- 
tiations oetween  Austria  and  Prussia  were  without  result,  Joseph  and 
Frederic  joined  their  armies,  which  were  already  drawn  up  utce  to 
face  on  the  boundary  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 

Saxony  allied  with  Prussia,    No  battle  in  this  short  war.     Frederio 
1  Cf.  A£anso,  Ouch,  d,  prtuu,  Staatt  seit  dem  HuberUb.  Friedem. 
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and  prince  Henry  invaded  Bohemia  (Jolj,  1778).  Impossibility  of 
forcing  Joseph  from  his  strong  position  alonff  tbie  upper  £lbe,  or  of 
getting  around  it.  The  armies  maintained  tneir  positions  of  obser- 
vation so  long  that  want  began  to  make  itself  felt.  In  the  autumn 
prinoe  Henry  retired  to  Saxony,  Frederic  to  Silesia.  Unimportant 
skirmishes  adong  the  frontier.  A  personal  correspondence  between 
Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic,  commenced  by  the  lormer,  led  in  the 
following  spring,  with  the  help  of  Russian  and  French  mediation,  to  a 
truce  and  a  congress^  and  soon  after  to  the 

1779>  May.    Peace  of  Tesohen. 

1.  The  treaty  of  Vienna  with  Charles  Theodore  was  abro- 
gated. Anatxla  retained  only  the  district  of  the  Inn,  in  Bavaria,  t.  e. 
the  part  of  lower  Bavaria  between  the  Inn,  Salza,  and  Danube,  2. 
Aluitila  agreed  to  the  future  union  of  the  margravates  of  Ansbach 
and  Baireuih,  with  the  Prussian  monarchy,  3.  Bazony  obtained  some 
hitherto  disputed  rights  of  sovereignty  and  nine  million  rix  dollars; 
Mecklenburg  the  priviUffium  de  non  appelUmdo. 

1780-1790.     Joseph  n.     Period  of  his  reign  alone 
and  of  his  attempts  at  reform.^ 

The  peaceable  and  prudent  government  of  Maria  Theresa  (f  1780), 
with  its  carefully  matured  scheme  of  reform,  was  succeeded  by  the 
essentially  revolutionary  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  whereby  the  ancient 
forms  were  shaken  to  their  foundations,  and  their  substance,  reluctant 
and  stiff  from  lack  of  change,  forcibly  subjected  to  experiments  made  in 
sympathy  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  century.  Joseph  II.  is  the  best 
representative  of  the  contradictions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  its 
philanthropy  and  its  devotion  to  right,  and  again  of  its  severity  and 
tack  of  ccmsideration,  whero  there  was  question  of  executing  some 
favorite  theory.  Filled  with  dislike  of  tne  clergy  and  the  nobility, 
and  entertaining  the  ideal  of  a  strong,  centralized,  united  state,  Joseph 
pursued  his  reforms  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  power  of  tne 
privileged  classes  mentioned  above,  of  destroying  all  provincial  inde- 
pendence, and  of  establishing  unity  in  the  administration  (central- 
ization). Despite  of  all  his  failures,  despite  of  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  the  edict  of  tolerance, 
not  one  of  his  reforms  outlived  him,  Joseph's  reign  regenerated  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  lending  it  mobility  and  vitality. 

Edict  of  tolerance  (1781).  Within  eight  vears  700  monasteries 
were  closed  and  36,000  members  of  orders  released.  There  still  re- 
mained, however,  1,324  monasteries  with  27,000  monks  and  nuns. 
For  those  which  remained  a  new  orsanization  was  prescribed.  The 
oonneotion  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  with  Rome  was  weakened, 
schools  wero  established  with  the  property  of  the  churches,  innova- 
tions in  the  form  of  worship  wero  introduced,  nor  did  the  interior 
organization  of  the  chnroh  escape  alteration.  Futile  journey  of  Pope 
Ptus  VI,  to  Vienna  (1782)  undertaken  to  provent  these  changes. 
Reform  of  the  jurisdiction.  The  feudal  burdens  wero  roduced  to 
fixed  norms,  and  attempts  vrero  made  to  completely  abolish  personal 
servitude  among  the  peasants. 

,  DeutKht  Geschichte  vom  Tode  Friedricht  d.  Oroaen. 
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Disputes  between  Joseph  and  the  Dutch  ;  the  emperor  arbitranlj 
annulled  the  barrier  treaties  (p.  393)  (1781).  He  demanded  that 
the  Scheldey  which  had  been  closed  by  the  l^aty  of  Westphalia  to 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch»  should  be  opened. 
Finally,  after  four  years  of  quarreling,  French  mediation  brought 
about  the  Peace  of  Versailles  (1785).  Joseph  withdrew  his  demands 
in  consideration  of  ten  million  florins. 

Joseph  attempted  to  improve  the  legal  system  of  the  empire.  His 
encroachments  in  the  empire.  Violent  proceedings  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Passau  (1783). 

The  endeavors  of  Frederic  the  Great  to  conclude  a  union  of  German 
princes  (1783),  which  should  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  emperor, 
and  to  strengthen  Prussia  in  her  political  isolation  by  a  "  combination 
within  the  empire,"  were  at  first  out  coldly  supported  by  his  own  min- 
isters and  the  German  princes.  Frederic's  plan  was  not  taken  into 
favor  until  news  was  received  of 

1785*    Joseph  n.'s  plan  of  an  exchange  of  territonr, 

according  to  which  Charles  Theodore  was  to  cede  the  whole  of 
Bavaria  to  Austria,  and  accept  in  exchanee  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
(Belgium),  excepting  Luxemburg  and  Namur,  as  the  kingdom  of 
Burgundy.  France  maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference.  Russia 
supported  the  project  and  endeavored  by  persuasion  and  threats  to 
induce  the  heir  of  Bavaria,  the  count  palatine  of  Zweibriicken  (Deux- 
pouts)  to  consent  to  the  scheme.  The  latter  sought  help  from  Fred- 
eric the  Greatf  who,  a  year  before  his  death  (f  1786,  Aug.  17),  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  the 

1785,  July.    League  of  the  German  Prlnoea 

between  Prussia^  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  Hanover^  which 
was  afterward  joined  by  Brunswick,  Matm,  Hesse-Casself  Baden,  Meet- 
lenburg,  Anhalt,  and  the  Thuringian  lands. 

Opposition  to  Joseph's  reforms  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  in 
Hungary.  The  removal  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  Vienna  pro- 
duced so  g^eat  a  disturbance  that  the  emperor  yielded  and  permitted 
its  return.  The  revocation  of  the  constitution  of  Brabant  caused  a 
revolt  in  the  Belgian  provinces  (1789).  War  with  the  Turks  (p.  414). 
Death  of  Joseph  II.  (1790). 

1790-1792.    Leopold  II.,  emperor. 

Joseph's  brother  and  successor.  He  suppressed  the  Belgian  insur- 
rection, but  restored  the  old  constitution  and  the  old  privileges.  A 
conference  at  Reichenbach  prevented  a  war  with  Prussia,  whi^  (Jan. 
31,  1790)  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  procure 
more  favorable  conditions  for  the  latter  from  Austria  and  Russia 
(p.  414).  {6eepp.  447,  487,) 
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§  4.    DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  RUSSIA,  POLAND. 

(See  pp.  375^397.) 

Denmark  (and  Norway). 

Since  the  close  of  the  northern  war,  Denmark  held  complete  posses- 
sion of  Schleswig  and  enjoyed  under  Frederic  IV.,  Christian  VI. , 
F'rederic  F.,  Christian  VII.  (coufU  Bemstorff,  minister),  a  long  interval 
of  peace  at  home  and  abroad.  Under  the  weak  Christian  VII,  revo- 
lutionaiy  attempts  at  reform  after  the  maimer  of  Joseph  II,  by  the 
Grerman  Stmenaee  (born  in  Halle,  physician  in  Altona,  traveling 
companion  of  the  king,  instructor  of  the  crown  prince,  favorite  of  the 
queen,  Cartdine  McUUdOf  first  minister,  count,  who  was  overthrown 
in  1772  by  a  conspiracv  (queen  dowager  Juliana  Maria)  and  be- 
headed along  with  his  fnend  Brandt.  'Die  disputes  with  the  line  of 
Holstein-Grottorp  were  brought  to  an  end  in  1773  by  the  cession  of 
Oldenburg  to  the  younger  line  in  exchange  for  their  share  of  Holstein, 
which  was  in  consequence  entirely  incorporated  with  the  Danish 
monarchy. 

Sweden. 

Until  1751  Sweden  was  under  the  role  of  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel 
(p.  397).  Decline  of  the  royal  power  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions 
of  two  parties  of  the  nobility,  Etiitef  "  hats  ; "  (French)  and  MiUzen 
**  caps  ;  (Bnssian).  Unsuccessful  war  with  Kussia  (1741-1743), 
ended  by  the  disgraceful 

1743.    Peace  of  Abo. 

1.  The  Cymen  made  the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
whereby  the  position  of  St.  Petersburg  was  made  more  secure.  2. 
The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  guaranteed  to  Adolf 
Frederic  of  Holstein-Gottorp. 

1751-1818'     The  house  of  Holstein-Gk>ttorp  in  Sweden. 

Under  Adolf  Frederic  (1751-1771)  the  royal  power  underwent 
sach  reductions  at  the  hands  of  the  royal  council  that  Sweden  was 
rather  an  aristocracy  than  a  monarchy.  Inglorious  participation  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  Adolf  Frederic's  son,  G-uatavua  m.  (1771- 
1792),  crushed  the  power  of  the  royal  council  of  nobles  by  a  blood- 
less revolution  (1772),  and  reduced  it  in  the  new  constitution  from  a 
co-regent  to  a  smaple  oouncU  ;  the  esttUes,  however,  retained  the  right 
of  veto  against  an  offensive  war. 

1788-1790.  War  with  Ruaflla.  Drawn  battle  at  the  island  of 
Hogland  (1788).  Gustavus  invaded  Russian  Finland,  where 
the  officers  of  his  army  refused  him  further  obedience.  He  found 
support  among  the  people  (Stockholm  and  Dalecarlia).  The  estates 
granted  him  (against  the  will  of  the  nobles)  the  right  to  declare  even 
an  offensive  war.  In  spite  of  brilliant  deeas  of  arms  Gustavus  con- 
cluded the  war  by  a  peace  (at  Werelce)  which  was  without  advantage 
to  Sweden. 

1792,  March.    Gustavus  IIL  murdered  by  James  of  AnkarstrGm, 

(See  pp.  Ur.  487.) 
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RUSSIA  AND  POLAND.  (See  pp.  S75,  S97.) 
AlexU,  t  1676. 
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Anna, 
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Brunswick. 
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m.  Oathazine  II., 
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The  son  of  Peter  ike  Great  (p.  374  and  394),  Alexis,  who  favored 
the  Russian  reaction,  was  condemned  to  execution  bj  his  father,  and 
died  in  prison  (?)  1718.  Peter  was  succeeded,  in  conseauenoe  of  a 
law  which  he  had  issued  in  1722  ^afterwards  repealed  oy  Fanl  I.) 
which  allowed  the  reigning  sovereign  to  appoint  his  own  successor, 
by  his  wife 

1725-1727.     Catharine    I.,  who    was    governed  b^  prince 
Menaohikoff,  the  favorite  of  Peter  I.,  who  had  risen  from 
the  lowest  rank  to  be  the  first  minister  of  state.    After  the  sodden 
death  of  the  empress  there  followed,  under  her  will* 

1727-1730.     Peter  II.,  twelve  years  old,  grandson  of  Peter  I. 

He  was  for  four  months  under  the  influence  of  Menschikqfi 

who  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  overthrown  by  the  family  of  Dot' 

foruky  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  died  two  years  later.     Upon 
*eter  II. 's  early  death, 

1730-1740.  Anna  Ivanovna,  younger  daughter  of  the  elder 
brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  empress.  She  was 
ruled  by  MUnnich,  Ostermann,  and  her  favorite  JSiran  (properiy 
Biihren),  The  latter  soon  obtained  complete  control,  and  tooK  im- 
bridlea  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  particularly  the  Dotgaruky,  In 
1737  he  was  appointed  duke  of  Curland,  at  the  desire  of  ti^  em- 
press, by  Augustus  III.,  king  of  Poland  (1733-1763).  Russia's  in- 
fluence in  Poland  esteblished  by  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession 
(p.  398).  In  the  war  against  the  Turks,  bnlliantlv  conducted,  in 
combination  with  Austria  (p.  398),  by  the  general  MUnnidi  (1736* 
1739),  AToff'vzA  the  only  acquisition.  The  empress  Anna  was  suc- 
ceeded by  her  grand-nephew,  the  minor 
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1740-1741.  Ivan  IV.  (or  VI.),  whose  mother,  Anna  qf  Bruns- 
wick, conducted  the  govenmient  for  a  short  time  after  Mibv- 
nick  had  accomplished  the  fall  of  Biron,  who  was  sent  to 
Siberia.    A  military  revolution  placed  upon  the  throne 

1741-1762.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Ivan  was  imprisoned,  the  leaders  of  the  preceding 
sovemment,  including  MUnmchf  were  sent  to  Siberia,  Biron  returned. 
Capricious  rule  of  women  and  favorites  ;  Lestocq,  a  friend  of  PrusMa, 
to  whom  the  empress  was  chiefly  indebted  for  her  throne,  was  over- 
thrown by  Bestusheff  friendly  to  Austria,  and  sent  to  Siberia.  War 
with  Sweden,  see  p.  410.  Participation  of  Russia  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  p.  404.  According  to  Elizabeth's  direction  she  was  succeeded 
by  the  son  of  her  sister,  reter,  duke  of  HoUtein-Gottorp. 

1762 — X.    House  of  Holsteixi-Gk>ttorp  in  Russia. 

1762.     Peter  HI.,  after  a  six  months'  reign,  which  he  began 
with  the  imprudent  introduction  of   reforms,  was  deposed 
(July  9)  and  imprisoned  by  his  wife  (princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst),  the 
energetic  and  immoral 

1762-1796.    Catharine  n. 

The  two  brothers  Orloffca,uaed  the  emperor  to  be  strangled, 
whether  with  the  knowledge  of  Catharine  or  not,  cannot  be  stated. 
The  fact  that  she  overwhelmed  the  murderers  with  rewards  tells 
against  the  empress. 

Catharine  asked  and  received  from  Aumuius  III.,  kine  of  Poland, 
the  restoration  of  Curland,  for  Biron,  who  administerea  the  duchy 
under  Russian  influence,  until  1772,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  son. 

After  the  death  of  Auaustus  III.  (1763),  Catharine,  in  aUiance 
with  Frederic  II.,  procured  the  election  of  her  prot^g^ 

1764-1795.  Btanlalaaa  Poniatowski  (f  1797),  as  king  of  Poland. 
At  the  request  of  Russia  and  Prussia  the  dissenters,  adherents 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  protestants  received  equal  rights  with  catho- 
lics. In  opposition  to  this  change,  formation  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Bar  (1768),  which  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  abduct  the  king. 
In  the  civO  war  that  followed  the  king  was  successfully  supported  by 
a  Russian  army  against  the  confederacy.  The  Turks,  allies  of  the 
confederacy,  declared  war  upon  Russia.  Russia's  success  in  this  war 
aroused  the  envy  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  which  led  to  an  attempt  to 
secure  an  equal  aggrandizement  of  the  three  powers  by  the 

1772.    First  division  of  Poland. 

1.  Russia  received  the  region  between  the  Duna,  Dnieper,  and 
Drutsch,  i.  e.  the  eastern  part  of  Lithuania.  2.  Austria  :  East 
Gallicia  and  Lodomeria.  3.  Prussia  :  Polish  Prussia  (  West  Prussia, 
with  the  exception  of  Danzig,  Thorn,  and  Ermeland),  which  the  Teu- 
tonic order  had  ceded  to  Pohind  in  1466  (p.  277),  and  the  Netze  dis- 
trict. 

The  assent  of  the  Polish  nation  to  this  high-handed  proceeding  was 
extorted  by  force.    £xertions  of  the  powers  who  had  shared  in  the 
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division  to  preserve  the  Polish  constitution^  which  was  another  mune 

for  anarchy. 

1768-1774.    Catharine's  first  war  acrainst  the  Turks 

was  successfully  conducted.  The  Turkish  iieet  was  defeated 
and  burned  by  the  Russians  off  the  island  of  Chios  {Tschesme,  1770). 
During  the  war  revolt  of  the  Cossack  Pugachefff  who  gave  himself  out 
as  Peter  III.  The  success  of  Romanzoff,  who  surrounded  the  Grand 
Vizier  at  ShuTtda,  brought  about  the 

1774.    July  12.    Peace  of  Kutschouo  KainardjL 

1.  Ruasla  received  Kinbum  *  YenHcale,  and  Kertch  in  the  Crimeaf 
and  their  districts;  and  obtainea  the  right  of  free  navigation  in  all 
Turkish  waters  for  trading  vessels.  2.  The  Tatars  in  the  Crimea^ 
and  along  the  Kuban^  became  ''  independent."  3.  Restoration  of  con- 
quests in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  to  their  princes,  whose  interests,  as 
opposed  to  the  Porte,  were  henceforward  represented  at  Constantinople 
by  Russia. 

["Permanently  important  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Kutsckoue 
Kainardji :  I.  The  Tatars  were  released  from  allegiance  to  Turkey 
and  brought  under  Russian  influence.  II.  Russia  obtained  a  firm 
footing  on  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea ;  pushing  baok  the 
Turkish  frontier  to  the  river  Bong.  III.  The  frontier  line  between 
the  two  powers  in  Asia  was  left  much  as  it  was  before  the  war.  IV. 
Russia  stipulated  for  an  embassy  at  Constantinople  and  for  certain 
privileges  for  Christians  in  Turkey.  V.  Russia  exacted  promises  far 
the  better  government  of  the  principalities,  reserving  a  right  of  re- 
monstrance if  these  were  not  kept.  VI.  Russia  obtained  a  declara- 
tion of  her  right  of  free  commercial  navigation  in  Turkish  waters. 
All  subsequent  controversies  between  the  Porte  and  Russia  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  these  six  heads." — T.  B.  Holland  :  Treaty  re2d- 
tions  of  Russia  and  Turkey  from  1774-1853.] 

Prince  Potemkin,  Catharine's  favorite,  soon  became  all-powerful 
and  conducted  all  state  affairs  according  to  his  humor  and  his  arbi- 
trary will. 

1780.    Armed  neutrality  at  seek, 

at  first  introduced  for  the  protection  of  commerce  during  the 
North  American  war  (p.  428).  The  subject  was  broached  by  Rus- 
sia, and  the  idea  gradually  found  support  from  Denmark^  Sweden 
(1780),  Prussia,  Austria  (1782),  Portugal  (1783);  Spain,  and  France 
recognized  the  principle.  Emgland  prevented  the  addition  of  Holland 
to  the  league  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

Demands  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  1.  Free  passage  of  neutral 
ships  from  port  to  port  and  along  the  coasts  of  combatants.  2.  Free- 
dom of  an  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships  (le  pavilion  couvre  ia 
marchandise),  with  the  exception  of  such  goods  as  were  contraband  of 
war,  3.  Exact  definition  of  a  blockaded  port ;  a  merely  nominal 
(*'  paper  *')  blockade,  that  is,  one  not  enforced  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  sliips  of  war  in  the  vicinity  of  the  specified  harbor,  was  declared 
to  ))c  inadmissible. 

Plan  of  Catharine  and  Potemkin  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe, 
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1783. 
1787. 


and  to  restore  the  Greek  empire,  as  a  secondogeniture  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Russia,  under  grand-duke  ConstanHne.  The 
Crimea  (Tauria)  incorporated  with  Russia.  Catharine's  jour* 
ney  through  southern  Russia  to  Kherson,  Shameless  represen- 
tation of  a  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  hy  Potemkin 
the  Taurian  !    Meeting  with  Joseph  II. 

1787-1792.    Catharine's  second  war  with  the  Turks 

(Potemkin  and  Suvaroff), 
in  allianoe  with  Austria  {Loudon  and  the  jvrince  of  Coburg),  Potem- 
kin stormed  Otchakoff  (1788),  victory,  in  union  with  the  Austrians  at 
Fokchany  and  on  the  Rimnik,  Potemlan  conquered  Bender  (1789),  Su- 
varoff stormed  Ismail  (1790).  Victory  at  Matchin,  Peace  between 
Austria  and  Turkey  at  Sistova  (1791).  Austria  reoeiyed  Old- 
Orsova  only.    Potenikin  died  1791.    Between  Russia  and  the  Porte 

1792.  Jan.  9.    Peace  of  Jassy. 

Russia  received   Otchakoff  and  the  land  between  the   lower 
Dnieper^  Bug,  and  Dniester ^  the  latter  river  becoming  the  boundary. 

1793*    Second  division  of  Poland. 

The  Poles  had  attempted  to  improve  the  war  of  Russia  and 
Austria  with  the  Turks,  and  the  seemingly  friendly  aspect  of  Prussia, 
by  putting  an  end  to  their  dependence  upon  the  neighboring  states, 
and  to  the  anarchical  condition  of  affaus  at  home.  Alliance  with 
Prussia  (1790),  which  promised  to  help  the  Poles  if  foreign  nations 
should  attempt  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affairs.  The  ne'w  con- 
stitution of  1791,  drawn  up  by  Ignaz  Potocki  and  his  friends,  1. 
converted  the  eiective  monarchy  into  an  hereditary  monarchy,  appoint- 
ing the  elector  of  Saxony  successor  of  the  king  Stanislaus  Poniatowski 
and  making  the  throne  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Saxony  ;  2.  con- 
ferred the  executive  power  upon  the  king  and  a  council  of  state,  the 
legislative  power  upon  a  diet  of  the  kingdom  in  two  houses,  with 
abolition  of  the  liberwn  veto,  and  3.  made  some  concessions  to  the  mid- 
dle classes  and  the  peasants,  permitting,  for  example,  admission  to 
the  rank  of  the  nobility,  all  of  whose  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
firmed. 

In  opposition  to  this  constitution  there  was  formed  the  Confederacy 
of  Targotdtz  (Felix  Potocki),  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  whicli 
bad  guaranteed  the  old  constitution.  A  Russian  army  invaded  Poland. 
Brave,  but  futile  resistance  under  P£uice  Poniatowski  and  Kosciuszko, 
who  were  defeated  at  Dubienka.  The  king  joined  the  confederacy  of 
Targowitz  ;  the  new  constitution  was  repealed.  Under  pretense  of 
suppressing  Jacobinismy  Prussian  troops  entered  Poland.  Annexa^ 
tion  of  Danzig  (1793).  Russia  and  Pnissia  issued  a  common  procla^ 
mation  which  announced  to  the  Poles  that  Russia  and  her  former 
allies  had  already  come  to  an  understanding.  At  the  diet  of  Grodno, 
the  consent  of  the  nation  to  the  new  cessions,  was  extorted. 

Russia  took  the  larger  part  of  Lithuania,  being  all  that  remained, 
and  Volhynia  and  Podolia  ;  Prussia  took  Danzig  and  Thorn,  and  the 
whole  of  Great  Poland  (now  called  South  Prussia),    Besides  all  this. 
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Russia  enforced  a  treaty  of  union,  whereby  she  reoeived  :  1.  free 
entrance  for  her  troops  into  Pokiiid ;  2.  the  conduct  of  all  f utiue 
wars  ;  3.  the  right  of  confirming  all  treaties  made  bj  Poland  with 
foreign  powers. 

1794.  Revolution  in  Poland,  under  the  lead  of  Kosclassko.    The 
Russians  in  Warsaw,  under  IgeUtrom,  were  in  part  Tnanaacred, 

in  part  driyen  from  the  city.  The  Prussians  entered  Poland,  defeated 
Kosciuszko  at  Szczekoziny  (pr.  Shtchekozmy),  took  Cracow^  but  be- 
sieged Warsaw  in  vain.  The  Russians  were  victorious  at  Brzeac  and 
at  Madejowice  (pr.  Matchevitz).  Kosciuszko  captured.^  Storm  of 
Prague  by  Suvaroff;  massacre  m  the  city. 

1795.  Third  and  last  partition  of  Poland. 

At  this  partition,  the  three  powers  took  possession  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  Poland : 

Prussia :  Masovia  with  Wanaw,  the  region  between  the  Vistula^ 
Bug,  and  Niemen  (New  East  Prussia),  part  of  Cracow  {New  Silesia); 
2.  Austria:  West  Galida  as  far  as  the  Bug.  3.  Ruasia :  all  that 
remained  towards  the  east.  The  powers  obtained,  by  the  three  parti- 
tions, about  the  following  increase  of  territory  : 

Russia,   181,000  square  miles,  with  6,000,000  inhabitants. 
Austria,    45,000      «  "  "    3,700,000  « 

Prussia,    67,000      "  «  **    2,600,000  «* 

17d5.  The  annihilation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  led  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Curland  with  Russia.  Curland,  legally  under  the 
overlordship  of  Poland,  had  been  practicaUv  under  Russian  supremacy 
since  1737,  when  the  empress  Anna  (411)  had  obtained  the  duchy 
for  Biron  against  the  claims  of  the  Marshal  Saxe,  (See  pp.  4^7,  ^87.) 

§  6.    SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL.  (Seep.  S94.) 

1701-1808  (1814-x).   The  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain. 

Philip  V.  (1701-1746).  Bloody  punishment  of  the  adherents  of 
the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria  ;  particularly  in  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia. Suppression  of  all  old  constitutions  and  rights  \Fueroe)  which 
remained.  The  quadruple  alliance  against  Spain,  see  p.  397,  the  par- 
ticipation of  Spain  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Succession  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  secundogeniture  in  Naples,  see  p.  308. 

Under  Philip  and  &s  successor  Ferdinand  VI.,  1746-1759,  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  see  p.  401.  Ferdi- 
nand was  succeeded  by  his  half-brother 

Charlea  m.,  1759-1788,  previously  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  p.  417. 
Participation  of  Spain  in  the  Seven  Years*  War  between  £ng^ 
land  and  France  (Peace  of  Paris),  see  p.  441,  and  in  the  war  of 
American  Independence  (Peace  of  Versailles),  see  p.  433.  A  popu- 
lar revolt  against  Italian  favorites  of  the  king,  was  made  the  pretext 

1  Ko!iciu8zko  never  made  u»e  of  the  well-known  expression  "/mui  Po- 
Umict,^^  AB  he  himself  openly  and  with  indignation  declared. 
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for  ihe  hanishment  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  (1767),  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  minister  Aranda. 

Portugal. 

Since  1640  Portugal  was  again  independent  of  Spain,  had  again 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  power  under  the  first  kings  of  the  house 
of  Braganma,  but  was  then  mipoverished  by  a  nusenuble  administra- 
tion, and  brought  into  complete  dependence  upon  England  by  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  that  power.  Li  the  reign  of  Joseph  I.  Emmanuel 
(1750-1777),  his  minister  Carvalho,  marquis  of  Pombal,  endeav- 
ored to  introduce  reyolutionary  reforms,  in  the  spirit  of  the  century, 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  later  attempts  of  Joseph  II.  (p.  408). 
After  the  terrible 

1755*    Nov.  1.    Earthquake  of  Lisbon, 

in  which  30,000  people  lost  their  lives,  Pombal  caused  the 
ruined  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  splendidly  rebuOt.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  assassinate  the  king  (1758)  formed  a  pretext  for  ban^ 
ishing  the  Jesuits  &om  Portu^  (1759),  and  a  welcome  chance  for  the 
minister  to  rid  himself  of  his  enemies.  The  death  of  the  king  vras 
followed  by  the  fall  of  Pombal  and  the  undoing  of  his  reforms.  The 
order  of  the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  in  1773,  see  p.  416.  Pom^oZ. sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  pardoned.  (Hee  pp.  447,  4^,) 

$  6.    ITALY.  (Seep,  S28.) 

Savoy. 

The  dokes  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  kings  since  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  rince  1718  kings  of  Sardinia  (p.  397),  understood  how  to 
increase  their  territory,  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as  before, 
by  skillful  use  of  political  relations.  During  the  toar  of  the  Austrian 
succession  they  acquired  a  considerable  extent  of  land  from  Milan 
(p.  400). 

Genoa. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  was  constantlv  obliged  to  defend  her  free- 
dom and  mdependence  against  powerful  neighbors,  who  coveted  her 
territory  (Savog^  France,  Austria),  In  1730  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ttland  of  Corsica,  which  had  been  under  the  supremacy  of  Genoa, 
revolted.  After  a  long  and  fluctuating  contest,  during  which  a  Ger- 
man adventurer,  Baron  Neuhof  of  Westphalia,  appeared  for  a  time 
as  Xing  Theodore  L  of  Corsica  (1736),  the  Genoese  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  who  after  great  exertions  and  bloody  bat- 
tles (particularly  against  Paoli),  succeeded  in  subjugating  the  island, 
which  the  Genoese  ceded  to  them  in  1768. 

Vonioo. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  by  consequence  of  its  obstinate  persis- 
tence in  the  old  aristocratic  forms,  politically  inmiired,  sank  into  an 
irremediable  decline.    Its  last  laurels  were  gained  in  the  seventeenth 
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century  in  the  glorious  wars  against  the  Turks.    The  latter  surprised- 
Candia  and  conquered  a  jjart  of  the  island  (1045-1647).     The  Vene- 
tian fleet  under  Grimani  and  Riva  repeatedly  defeated  the  much 
stronger  Turkish  fleet.     Brilliant  victory  of  the  admiral  MoceniffOf 
1651,  and  Morosini,  1655.     MareeUo  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet 
by  the  Dardanelles  (1656),  Mocenigo  defeated  the  Turks  at  ChicSy 
but  was  himself  defeated  in  a  second  combat.     New  naval  Tictoriea 
over  the  Turks  in  1661  and  1662.     The  Venetians  received  aid  from 
(jermany  and  France,  but  were  obliged,  after  courageous  fighting,  to 
leave  the  island  of  Candia  under  Turkish  supremacy.     After  an  alli- 
ance between  the  republic  of   Venice,  the  emperor  and  John  Sobieski 
of  Poland  (1684),  renewal  of  the  war  against  the  Turks.     The  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini,  supported  by  German  mercenaries,  began  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesiu  {Morea)  in  1685.    Count  Konigitmark 
landed  at  Patras  (1687^  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  the  penin- 
sida.   Morosini  capturea  Athens;  a  Venetian  bomb  blew  up  the  Par- 
thenon on  the  Acropolis.    Morosini,  who  had  been  elected  doge, 
landed  in  Negroponte  (Eubcea),  but  the  plag^ie  in  the  army  (Kooig^ 
mark  f )  frustrated  the  expedition.     In  the  peace  of  CarhuntZj  1699 
(see  p.  372),  Morea  was  given  to  the  Venetians,  who  repopulated 
the  peninsula  with  Greek  colonists,  but  soon  earned  the  hatred  of 
their  new  subjects  by  the  rigor  of  their  administration. 

Tuscany. 

Tuscany  declined  in  power  after  the  seventeenth  century,  as  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  steadily  increased.  In  1737  the  family  of  the 
Medici  became  extinct ;  the  later  members  of  this  house,  sunken  in 
dissipation,  were  sadly  unworthy  of  their  g^at  ancestors.  After  1737, 
the  rulers  of  Lorraine  were  dukes  of  Tuscany  (see  p.  398)  ;  Leopold 
II.,  upon  his  accession  in  Austria  (1790)  gave  Tuscany  to  lus  second 
son  Ferdinand  Joseph,  Tuscany  was  an  Austrian  secundogeniture  from 
1765-1869. 

Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were  secundogenitures  for  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  from  1731-1735,  and  again  1748-1859. 

Modena,  since  1597,  was  ruled  by  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the 
house  of  £ste. 

Papal  States. 

In  the  Papal  States,  prosperity,  industry,  and  intellectual  life  stead- 
ily declined.  After  the  sixteenth  century  the  papal  chair  was  occu- 
pied by  Italians  only,  who  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
great  families  of  the  nobility.  Among  the  Popes  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Clemens  XIV,  (Ganganelli)  must  be  mentioned,  who  in  1773 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  courts  and  dissolved  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  general,  Ricci,  would  not  entertain  the  idea  of 
reform  {sint  ut  sunt,  aul  non  sint),  by  tlie  bull  Dominus  ac  redemplor 
noster. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

After  1738  this  kingdom  was  a  secundogeniture  of  the  Spanish  Bonr- 
bous,  and  was  given  to  Ferdinand,  third  son  of  Charles  III.,  when  the 
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latter  ascended  the  Spanish  throne  in  1759.  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
governed  by  this  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  solely  in  the  interest 
of  their  hottse,  and  not  in  that  of  the  people,  for  whose  intellectual 
and  material  welfare  little  or  nothing  was  done.     {See  pp.  4^7,  4<?7.) 

§  7.    AMERICA:  BRITISH  COLONIES.         (See  p.  365.) 

1713;  Treaty  with  the  eastern  Indians  at  Portsmouth.  Rectification 
of  the  boundary  between  MasBaohuaetts  and  Connecticut 
by  the  cesbion  of  oyer  100,000  acres  of  land  by  the  former  to 
the  latter. 

1715.  An  Indian  war  in  Carolina  undertaken  by  the  Yamasseea  and 
allied  tribes.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and  driven  across  the 
Spanish  border  by  governor  Craven. 

1718.  Captain  Woods  Rogen^  appointed  governor  of  New  Providence, 
suppressed  the  buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies  ;  extirpation 
of  the  pirates  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  by  the  governor  of 
that  colony. 

1719-1729.  Overthrow  of  proprietary  government  in  Carolina. 
In  1719  the  people  of  Carolina,  having  for  some  time  chafed  under 
the  arbitrary  government  of  the  proprietors,  formed  an  association  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  government  The  assembly  prov- 
ing unruly  was  dissolved  by  governor  Johnson,  but  refused  to  obey 
the  proclamation  ;  they  elected  a  new  governor  and  council,  and  op- 
posed the  armed  demonstration  of  governor  Johnson  with  an  armed 
defiance.  A  threatened  attack  by  the  Spaniards  only  served  to  show 
more  clearly  the  determined  spirit  of  the  colonists.  (The  Spanish 
expedition  never  reached  Carolina,  being  repulsed  from  New  Provi- 
dence, and  overwhelmed  by  a  storm).  The  late  events  being  reported 
bj  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  the  royal  council  declared  the 
charter  of  the  proprietors  forfeited,  and  forthwith  established  a  pro- 
visional royal  government ;  governor  Nicholson  (1721).  In  1729  an 
agreement  with  the  proprietors  was  reached  and  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament.  Seven  of  the  proprietors  sold  their  titles  and  interest  in 
the  colony  ;  the  eighth  retained  his  property  but  not  his  proprietary 
power.  The  crown  assumed  the  right  of  nominating  governors  and 
councils.  The  province  was  divided  into  North  and  South  Carolina. 
1720.  WUUam  Burnet,  governor  of  New  York.  Prohibition  of  trade 
between  the  Indians  and  the  French. 

1722.  In  Ne^r  york,  governor  Burnet  continued  his  efforts  to  ob- 
struct the  French  in  their  policy  of  hemming  in  the  English 
searcoast  colonies  on  the  west.  Erection  of  a  trading-house  at 
Oswego ;  negotiations  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Albanv.  (The 
Tuscaroras  had  been  admitted  to  the  Iroquois  confederacy  as 
a  sixth  nation). 

1724.  Indian  hostilities  in  Vew  England.  War  with  the  Abinakis, 
who  were  incensed  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  English  settle- 
ments, and  further  provoked  by  the  advice  of  Rasles,  a  French 
Jesuit  at  Norridgewock.  Futile  attempt  of  the  English  to  seize 
Rasles  was  answered  by  the  dcstniction  of  Berwick,  whereupon 
war  was  declared,  Norridgewock  burnt  and  Rasles  killed. 
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1725.  The  Yamas9ee»,  though  liyinff  under  the  protection  of  the  pai^ 
iards  in  Florida,  continued  their  assaults  on  the  English  lixukj 
in  Carolina.  Expedition  of  Palmer  to  St  AugustineyBpon 
which  he  chastised  the  Indians. 

1726.  The  general  court  of  Masaachuaettai  having  become  u/olved 
in  a  controversy  with  governor  Shute,  the  latter  obtained  from 
the  crown  an  explanatory  charter  which  gave  him  power  to 
suppress  debate,  and  limited  the  time  for  which  tJte  house  of 
representatives  might  adjourn,  to  two  days.         - 

Treaty  of  peace  between  MaiMaoliasetts  aHOTthe  eastern  hy- 

dians,  which  was  long  kept.  *, 

In  New  Tork,  a  treaty  with  the  Senecas,  Chyugas,  and  Onor^ 

dagos  added  their  landfs  to  those  of  the  Moh  awla  and  Oneidat^ 

which  were  already  under  English  protectiori. 

1728.  Burnet  governor  of  BlaasaohusettB.  He  wa  ^  at  once  involved 
in  a  wrangle  with  the  legislature  over  the  question  of  a  fixed 
salary  for  the  governor,  which  the  court  refujeSed  to  grant,  **  be> 
cause  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of  all  Englishmen,  by  Maffna 
Gharta,  to  raise  and  dispose  of  money  for  the  public  service, 
of  their  own  free  accord,  without  compulsion." 

The  boundary  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  waa  sur- 
veyed and  settled,  running  through  the  Dismal  Swamp. 

1729.  Diviaion  of  Carolina  into  North  and  Bontfa  Carolina 
(p.  417). 

1731.  Settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  between  Vvw  Tork  and 
Connecticut. 

1733.  Settlement  of  Georgia,  the  last  of  the  old  thir- 
teen oolonies  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Geor^a). 
It  being  thought  desirable  that  the  government  should  secure  for 
England  the  western  part  of  Carolina  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
or  the  Spaniards  from  Louisiana  or  Florida  from  laying  hold  of  it,  a 
charter  for  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  and  AUamaha  rivers  ex- 
tending to  the  Pacific,  under  the  name  of  Georgia,  was  granted  to 
Jamea  Oglethorpe  and  associates,  not  as  proprietors  but  as  trustees 
(twenty-one  in  number),  for  twenty-one  years  for  the  crown,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  the  colony  was  to  revert  to  the  crown,  which 
should  then  determine  on  the  manner  of  its  future  goverment.  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  were  secured  to  all  inhab- 
itants of  the  colony  except  papists.  Jamea  Oglethorpe,  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  projected  colo^,  desired  to  establish  within  its  limits  a 
chance  for  reformation  for  English  prisoners,  and  a  home  for  poor 
and  oppressed  Protestants  of  all  nations.  Oglethorpe  brought  the 
first  colonists  in  1733,  and  settled  at  Savannah  ;  conciliation  of  the 
Lidians  by  just  purchase  of  lands  and  by  kindness.  Oglethorpe  re- 
fused to  allow  the  importation  either  of  rum  or  of  slaves  mto  Georgia. 
Many  Scotch  Presbyterians  as  well  as  Moravians  from  Austria  came 
to  the  new  colony.  One  of  the  first  enactments  of  the  trustees  de- 
clared that  male  issue  only  could  inherit  land  in  the  colony. 
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1734.  In  Ne^RT  York  arrest  of  Zenger,  printer  of  the  Weekly  Jour- 
naif  for  libel  on  the  TOvemor  (Cosby).  Trial  and  aoquittal 
1736. 

1738.  Foundation  of  a  college  at  Princeton,  in  JXey/v^  Jersey. 

1739-1748.    Qreat  Britain  at  war  with  Spain. 

1740.  Unanooessful  expedition  of  Oglethorpe  to  Florida  at  the  head 
of  1,200  men  from  Greorgia,  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Siege  of 
Sl  Augustine. 

Settlement  of  the  boondai^  dispute  between  MawBaohnaette 
and  New  Hampahire  in  favor  of  the  latter  colony. 

Expedition  of  Vernon  with  27,000  men  against  Carthagena^ 
broken  up  by  disease. 

1741.  The  colonies  participated  in  an  attack  on  Cubcu 

1742.  Expedition  of  3,000  Spaniards  to  Georgia  repulsed  by  0^ 
tkorpe  by  stratagem.  In  this  year  Ogledkorpe  went  to  England 
and  never  returned  to  America. 

1744-1748.  War  between  Qreat  Britain  and  France, 
known  in  the  American  colonies  as  King  Gheorge's  War, 
in  reality  a  part  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(p.  400). 

The  strongest  French  fortification  in  America  outside  of  Quebec 
jiraa  Xioniabiirg  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  a  part,  as  the  English  claimed, 
of  Acadia ;  the  French,  however,  had  refused  to  surrender  it  vrith 
that  provinoe,  asserting  that  only  Nova  Scotia  was  comprised  under 
that  name. 

1745.    Apr.  90-June  16.    Siege  and  capture  of  Loulaburg  by 
4,000  coUmkU  troops  under  William  Pepperelly  aided  by  a  few 
English  vessels. 
1740.    Ptojected  conquest  of  Canada,  by  a  united  effort  of  all  the 
colonies  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  French  fleet  at 
Nova   Scotia   under  UAnviUey  which    spread  consternation 
throughcmt  the  English  colonies,  but  which,  by  the  death  of 
IXAnvUlef  the  suffering  of  the  troops  through  pestilence  and 
the  loss  of  vessels  by  storm,  was  prevented  from  accomplishing 
anything. 
1747,  Nov.  17.    An  attempt  of  the  English  commander,  KnaudeSy  to 
press  men  for  his  vessels  in  Boston,  caused  an  uprising  of  the 
people;  the  governor  withdrew  to  Castle  William,  and  the  dis- 
turbance was  only  quieted  by  the  release  of  most  of  the  men 
seized. 
1740.     Treaty  of  Aix-lfr-Ghapelle  between  England,  France,  and 
Spain.    In  the  reciprocal  surrender  of  conquests.  Cape  Breton 
was  restored  to  the  French  (p.  404). 
Formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  under  a  charter  from  the 
English  crown,  which  gave  great  offense  to  the  French. 
1750.    In  spite  of  the  confirmation  of  the  cession  of  Acadia  to  Eng- 
land oy  the  treatv  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  hostilities  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  there,  owing  to  disputes  over 
the  boundaries. 
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1751.  Grovemor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  association  with  South 
Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Six  Nations. 

1752.  The  trustees  of  Greorgia  finding  that  the  colony  did  not  flourish 
under  their  care,  gave  up  their  charter,  and  the  crown  assumed 
control,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  same  footing  with  other 
royal  colonies. 

The  English  parliament  adopted  the  reformed  or  Gregorian 
calendar  for  England  and  the  coUmies  (p.  438). 

1753.  The  growth  of  the  British  colonies  extending  more  and  more 
westward  caused  the  disputes  between  EngUmd  and  Franoe  to 

grow  to  a  head.  The  French  claimed  the  Mississippi  and  the  Sl 
Lawrence,  and  all  the  region  between  from  the  Appalachians  to  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  west,  and  were  intent  on  securing  this  re- 
gion by  a  line  of  forts  directly  back  of  the  English  colonies.  Accord- 
me  to  the  English  all  French  settlements  within  the  territory  of  the 
colony  of  Plymouth  (p.  293)  were  illegal ;  they  also  claimed  the 
whole  region  occupied  by  the  Iroquois.  The  settlement  of  Georgia 
and  the  K>undation  of  the  Ohio  Company  were  attempts  to  counter- 
act the  prog^ss  of  the  French,  and  these  moves  in  their  turn  were  a 
cause  of  uneasiness  to  the  French,  who  seized  ti*aders  within  the  limits 
of  the  Ohio  Company,  As  the  lands  of  the  company  were  within  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  Robert  Dinwiddie,  governor  of  that  colony,  dis- 
patched G«orge  Washington  to  the  forts  on  the  Alle^baziy  and  the 
Ohio  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  (Oct.  31-Dec.  12).  The  com- 
mander of  the  Ohio  forts  promised  to  lay  the  remonstrance  before 
the  governor  of  Canada. 

1754.  Virginia  immediately  sent  a  force  to  the  Ohio^  two  companies 
of  which  were  under  Washington,    In  the  advance  upon  Fort 

Du  Quesne,  at  the  juncture  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  he 
captured  a  small  French  party,  but  was  besieged  in  Fort  Neoeaitiff 
which  he  had  erected,  and  forced  to  capitulate  under  condition  of  free 
withdrawal  (July  4). 

June  19.  Conference  of  colonial  delegates  at  Albany  with  the  Su 
Nations.  By  the  advice  of  Benjamin  FranHin  the  conference 
also  drew  up  a  plan  of  a  union  of  all  tte  ooloniea  under  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  erand  council  of  delegates  elected  by 
the  colonial  assemblies,  with  a  n^ht  of  legislation  subject  to  the  veto 
of  the  president  and  the  approvsJ  of  the  crown.  Connecticut,  object- 
ing to  the  veto  power,  refused  to  sign  the  proposal,  which  was  after- 
wards rejected  Doth  by  the  colonies  and  the  crown. 

1755-1763.  War  between  England  and  Franoe^  called 
in  the  Aiperican  colonies  '*  The  Old  French  and  In- 
dian War ; "  being  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  Europe,  which  was  fought  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  welL 
War  was  not  declared  until  the  following  year,  bat  it  is 
reckoned  from  1755  (p.  404  and  438). 

1755.  While  a  conference  of  the  colonial  governors  with  general 
Braddock,  who  was  sent  from  Euiiland  to  take  chief  command 
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decided  on  ihree  ezpeditions:  1.  against  Fort  Dn  Qnesne;  2.  against 
the  fort  at  Niagara  ;  3.  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point  in 
New  York;  a  band  of  3,000  Massachusetts  troops  under  WinsUno  and 
MonckUm  captured  forts  Beausejourand  Gaspereaux  in  the  disputed  dis- 
trict in  Nova  Scotia  (June  16-17),  and  dispersed  among  the  British 
colonies  about  7,000  of  the  inhabitants  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
alleeiance  to  England  ("  Evangeline  "). 

Meantime  general  Braddock  took  the  offensive  at  the  head  of  the 
British  regulars  ajzainst  Fort  du  Quesne^  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  advice  of  the  provincial  ofKcers 
CWaahington),  and  suffered  a  complete  defeat  and  great  loss  in  the 

1755,  July  9.   Battle  of  Fort  du  Queane  or  *^  Braddock'a  defeat." 

Death  of  Braddock, 
Attack  on  Crown  Point :  Constructicm  of  Fort  Edward  on  the 
east  of  the  Hudson  (Aug.). 

Sept.  8.  Battle  of  I^ke  George;  defeat  of  the  French  under  Dtes- 
kau  (t),  by  the  provincial  troops  under  Johnson,  Construction 
of  Fort  William  Henry  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Greorge  by  the 
English.  Fortification  of  Ticonderoga,  between  Lake  Greorge 
and  Lake  Champlain,  by  the  French. 
The  expedition  to  Niagara  was  subjected  to  so  many  delays  that 

it  was  for  the  time  abandoned. 

1756,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  France.    Earl  of  Loudoun  com- 
mander-in-chief of  forces  in  America. 

Aug.     Forts  Ostoego  and  George  captured  by  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
oalm,  commander-in-cmef  of  the  French  armies  in  Canada, 
and  destroyed. 
This  disaster  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  the  projected  enter- 
prises against  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  Fort  du  Qaesne  and  Eastern 
Canada,    Fortifications  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  (Fort  Loudoun  on  the 
Tennessee  river).     The  French  constructed  a  system  of  forts  in  the 
region  of  the  Illinois, 

1757,  August  9.    Capture  of  Fort  William  Henry  by  Montcalm, 

maaaaore  of  the  garrison,  whose  retreat  to  Fort  Edward  was 
guaranteed,  by  the  Indians  in  Montcalm's  army. 
In  Maaaachtmetta,  controversy  between  the  governor.  Lord  Lou- 
doun and  the  general  court  over  the  quartering  ot  troops. 

In  PennaylTania,  controversy  between  the  governor  and  the  as- 
sembly over  a  scheme  of  taxation  ;  the  governor  refusing  his  assent  to 
the  bill,  the  assembly  demanded  the  assent  as  their  right, 

1758,  July  8.    Repulse  of  Abercrombie  before  Tioonderoga. 

Ibcpedition  against  Louiaburg  (May  28-July  ^).    Cap- 
tare  of  the  fortress  { Amherst  cmd  Wolfe,  July  26). 
Aug.  27.    Capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  by  Bradstreet, 
Nov.  25.    Capture  of  Fort  du  Queane  by  General  Forbes.    The 
fort  was  named  Ft.  Pitt  (Pittsburg), 

1759,  July  25.     Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  by  Sir  William  Johnson, 
July  26.     Capture  of  Tioonderoga  by  Major-General  Amherst, 

Expedition  of  Major-General  Wolfe  from  Louisburg  against  Que- 
bec.    Repulsed  at  the  Montmorency ;  Wolfe  conducted  his  force  by 
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night  to  the  elevated  plateau  behind  Quebec  called  the  PlaxM  of 

Abrahamy  where  in  the 

1759,  Sept.  13.  Battle  of  the  Flaina  of  Abraham  the  French 
under  Montcalm  were  completely  defeated.  Death  of  Wclfk 
and  Montcalm.    Surrender  of  Qnebeo  (Sept.  18). 

1760»  Sept.  8.  Montreal  and  all  Canada  surrendered  to  the  En^ 
lish. 

1761.  The  writa  of  aaaiatance  in  Maaaaohoaetta.  The  EngUah 
goTemment  (Board  of  Trade  reestabliBhed  1695)  having  for 

some  time  adhered  to  a  course  of  commercial  restrictions  and  daties 
upon  the  colonies  (all  molasses  charged  with  duty  except  that  imported 
from  the  British  West  Indies,  1733  ;  erection  of  rolling  mills  prohib- 
ited, 1750 ;  the  slave  trade  favored  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  etc.)  haa  roused  a  spirit 
of  resistance  throughout  the  colonies  based  on  the  perception  that 
such  duties.were  a  form  of  taxation  without  representation.  Hence 
so  much  evasion  was  practised  that  finally  the  custom  house  officials 
in  Boston  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  judicature  {Thomaa  Htdc^ 
inson,  chief  justice)  for  the  issue  of  writs  of  assistance  such  as  were 
granted  by  the  exchequer  in  England.  The  case  was  argued  for  the 
colonists  by  Thacher,  and  especially  by  Jamea  Otia,  (1725-1783), 
who  urged  the  dangerous  character  of  the  writ  as  being  servable  by 
any  officer  ag^ainst  any  person  for  any  length  of  time,  and  accused  the 
acts  of  trade  as  infringements  of  the  charter.  The  court  deferred  its 
decision  ;  it  would  seem  that  the  writs  were  ultimately  grantiniy  but 
that  the  officers  did  not  venture  to  use  them- 

1762.  Expedition  against  Martinique,  by  the  royal  and  provincial 
troops ;  surrender  of  this  island,  of  Orenidoy  St.  Lucia^  SL 
Vincent,  and  of  all  the  other  French  West  Indies. 

War  between  England  and  Spain  (p.  439). 
July.    Storm  of  Havana,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  English. 

1763>  Feb.  10.  Peace  of  Paj^fl.  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal.  (PreliminaTy  articles  1762, 
Nov.  3,  at  Fontainebleau,  p.  439). 

1.  France  ceded  to  England,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  Canada, 
Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in  the  jnilf  and  river  of  St.  Law- 
rence, reaervlng  the  right  to  fish  and  dry  fish  on  a  part  of  Newf ound- 
jaad,  and  of  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  three  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  Cave  Breton  ;  also 
the  river  and  harbor  of  Mobile  and  evervthing  on  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi,  the  Iberville,  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponckar- 
train,  ezoept  New  Orleans,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be 
free  for  both  England  and  France  ;  also  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Do- 
minique, Tobago.  In  all  ceded  districts  certain  civil  and  religioas 
rights  were  secured  to  the  French  inhabitants.  England  ceded  to 
France  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  for  fishing  stations,  not  to  be  fortified,  and  Guadahm, 
Marigalante,  Desirade,  Martinique,  BeUeisle,  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West 
Indies. 
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2.  Spain  ceded  to  X!ngland  Florida,  and  all  other  possessions  east 
of  the  Mississippi ;  Spain  also  gave  up  her  claims  to  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  ;  England  restor^  Havana  to  Spain  and  destroyed  all 
English  fortresses  in  Spanish  America ;  right  to  cut  and  transport 
dye  wood  reserved. 

3.  France  ceded  to  Spain  the  whole  of  Louisiana  and  New  Or- 
leans bjf  a  previous  treaty  of  Nov,  3, 1762. 

The  Enzlish  acquisitions  were  divided  into  the  four  governments 
of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  West  Florida  and  Grenada, 

Tlie  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  thirteen  colonies  at  this  time 
was  about  two  millions. 

1763.    The  conspiracy  of  Pontiao. 

Pontiac  was  the  chief  of  the  Ottatoas,  a  firm  friend  of  the 
French ;  relying  on  the  vain  hope  of  assistance  from  whom,  he  resolved 
to  wrest  from  the  English  the  border  fortresses.  To  this  end  he 
formed  an  alliance  of  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  race, 
with  the  Wyandots  and  Senecas.  The  other  nations  of  the  Iroquois 
were  with  flreat  difficulty  kept  quiet  by  the  influence  of  Sir  Wiuiam 
Johnson.  ]rontiac  had  planned  to  open  the  attack  bv  the  treacher- 
ous seizure  of  the  fort  at  Detroit  on  May  7.  Foiled  in  this  by  the 
coolness  of  Gladwyn,  the  English  commander,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously informed  of  the  plot,  the  enraged  chief  opened  the  siege  of 
the  fort  (May  9)  and  war  broke  out  alo^  the  whole  line  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Canada.  In  a  short  time  Fort  Pitt,  Niagara,  and  De-- 
troit,  of  aU  the  border  fortresses,  alone  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English.  In  July  Boquet  forced  his  way,  under  severe  fighting,  to 
Fort  Pitt,  which  he  relieved.  Pontiac  maintained  before  Detroit  the 
longest  siege  which  the  Indians  ever  executed,  but  on  September  3, 
the  garrison  was  relieved  by  a  schooner  from  Niagara,  and  with  the 
approach  of  winter  the  Indians  withdrew.  The  western  tribes  were 
not  subdued  before  1765,  but  the  danger  was  over.  Pontiac  did  not 
long  outlive  his  failure. 

1763,  Pazton  boys  in  Pennsylvania ;  massacre  of  converted  Indians. 
The  peace  gave  to  Great  Britain  time  to  enforce  more  vigorously 

that  system  of  repression  and  taxation  which  the  ministers  thought 
the  fitting  method  of  dealing  with  the  too  independent  colonists,  while 
it  gave  the  colonists  time  to  reflect  upon  and  to  resent  such  a  pro- 
cedure. 

1763-1765.    George  GhrenTllle,  prime  minister. 

1764,  March.    Parliament  voted  that  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the 

American  colonies,  though  the  colonies  were  not  represented. 
Passage  of  the  sugar  act  T"  it  is  just  and  necessary  that  a  reve- 
nue be  raised  in  America  )  and  of  an  act  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  revenue  service. 

Publication  at  Boston  of  "  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies  as- 
serted and  proved,^  by  James  Otis.  Adoption  of  a  resolution 
not  to  use  British  manufactures. 

1765,  BSarch.  Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act;  prescribing  the  use 
of  stamped  paper  for  legal  documents,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
papers tiiroughout  the  colonies.     (Speech  of  Colonel  Barre.) 
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The  news  was  received  in  America  with  the  greatest  indigna- 
tion.    Resolutions  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  de- 

1765.  May  30.    nying  the  right  of  taxation,  introduced  by  Patrick 

Henry  (1736-1797). 
Oct.  7.     Meeting  of  a  congress  of  twenty  eight  delegates  from  Ma»- 

sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina  (Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Greorgia  were  not  represented,  but  were  in  sympathy  with  the 
colonies)  at  New  York  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  assembly  drew  up  petitions  and  memorials  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  adopted  a  "Declaration  of  rights  and 
Uberties  '^  (Oct  19). 

The  arrival  of  stamp  officers  led  to  riots  in  various  cities,  as  in  Bos- 
ton, where  the  officer  (Andrew  Oliver)  was  burnt  in  effigy,  his  house 
and  that  of  lieutenant-governor  HutohinBon  sacked,  in  Ne^ir  york, 
etc.     Non-importation  and  non-consumption  agreements. 

1765-1766.    Rockingham  prime  minister. 

1766.  March.    Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  had  brought  in  no 

revenue  (Pitt,  Burke)  ;  examination  of  Benjamin  FrankUn 
(b.  Jan.  17, 1706  ;  d.  Amr.  17,  1790)  ;  agent  of  Pennsylvania, 
before  the  commons.  The  repeal  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
claratory act,  asserting  that  ^^parUamerU  has  power  to  hind  the 
colonies  in  aU  cases  whatsoever  "  (March,  1766). 
1766-1770.  Duke  of  Grafton  prime  minister  (Earl  of  Chatham 
privy  seal). 

1767.  Duty  imposed  on  fflass,  paper,  painters^  colors,  and  tea  introduced 
into  the  colonies  (this  measure  followed  the  defeat  of  the  min- 
istry on  the  land  tax  in  England,  wliich  cost  the  revenue  a 
large  sum).  Out  of  the  revenue  thus  collected  fixed  salaries 
were  to  be  paid  royal  officials. 

New  York  having  refused  to  make  provision  for  troops  quar- 
tered upon  the  colony,  the  legislative  power  of  the  assembly- 
was  suspended  by  parliament  until  compliance. 

Creation  of  a  custom  house  and  board  of  commissioners  for 
America. 

1768.  Petition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  king  ;  circular  letter  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  British  ministry  demanded  that  the  court 
rescind  the  circular  letter  ;  the  court  refused  to  do  so  (92  to  17), 
whereupon  governor  Bernard  dissolved  the  assembly.  Similar 
proceecungs  occurred  in  other  colonies. 

June.  The  seizure  of  John  Hancock*s  sloop  Liberty,  for  a  false  en- 
try by  the  custom  house  officials  in  Boston,  caused  a  riot,  and 
the  officials  Hed  to  Castle  William. 

Oct.      Arrival  of  British  troops  at  Boston.    The  selectmen  refused 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  men. 
First  settlement  made  in  Tennessee. 

1769.  Parliament  adopted  a  resolution  looking  to  the  trial  of  acts  of 
treason  committed  in  the  colonies  in  England.  Resolutions  of 
the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia  denouncing  this  position. 
The  governor  d^solved  the  assembly.  Similar  resoluticMia 
were  adopted  in  other  colonies. 
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The  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  refusing  to  do  business 
while  a  guard  was  stationed  at  the  state-house,  was  adjourned 
to  Cambridge.     Refusal  to  provide  for  the  troops.    Submission 
of  the  assembly  in  New  York. 
1770-1782.    laord  North  prime  minister. 

1770.  The  Boston  maasacre.    In  a  broil  between  the  populace 
March  5.    and  the  British  soldiers  in  King  (State)  street,  three  men 

were  killed  and  eight  wounded.    The  officer  in  command 

5  Preston)   was  brought  to  trial,  but  acquitted  (defended  by 
ohn  Aaams  and  Josiah  Quincy), 
Biarch.    Act  repealing  the  duty  on  paper,  glass,  and  painters'  colors, 
but  retaining  that  on  tea. 

1771.  Insurrection  of  the  "regulators"  in  North  Carolina  sup- 
pressed by  governor  Tiyon. 

nomas  Hntohinson  (u^rmerly  lieutenant-eovemor)  governor 
of  BCaBBachuaetta  (went  to  England,  1771). 

1772.  Deatmction  of  the  British  revenue  schooner  Oaspee,  which 
June  10.  had  made  itself  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Rhode  Island, 

and  now  ran  aground  in  pursuit  of  a  packet.  In  spite  of  a 
large  reward  offered,  no  information  concerning  the  offenders 
was  ever  given. 

Settlement  of  the  boundary  between  North  and  Sonth  Caro- 
lina. 

1773.  The  Virginia  assembly  appointed  a  committee  of  correspond- 
ence for  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies. 

The  resolution  of  the  colonies  having  caused  a  diminution  both 
in  the  revenue  and  in  the  sale  of  tea,  the  British  government 
Mfreed  to  relieve  the  East  India  Company  of  exportation  duty 
ii  the  company  would  transport  its  teas  to  the  American  om- 
onies.  Cargoes  were  therefore  sent  to  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Charleston,  Boston.  New  York  and  PhUaddDhia  sent 
iMick  the  ships  ;  at  Charleston  the  tea  was  stored  in  aamp  cel- 
lars, where,  as  there  was  no  demand  for  it,  it  soon  spoiled.  At 
Boston,  as  the  return  of  the  ships  could  not  be  obtamed, 
1773^  Dec.  16.  They  were  boarded  by  citizens  disguised  as  Indians, 
and  342  chests  of  tea  were  emptied  in  the  water  (Boston  Tea 
Party). 
Daniel  boon  settled  in  Kentucky,  English  settlement  near  the 
Natchez. 

1774.  Mar.    Passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  closing  Boston  to  the 

importation  and  exportation  of  all  goods  except  food  or  fuel ; 
and  of  "  an  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Mas^ 
sachusettSj*  which  was  a  virtual  revocation  of  the  charter, 
ginng  the  governor  great  increase  of  power.  Another  act  de- 
creed that  persons  aconsed  of  murder  or  any  capital  crime 
in  aiding  government  should  be  tried  in  Tlngland,  or  in 
some  other  colony  than  that  wherein  the  crime  was  committed. 
Greneral  Qage,  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  forces  in  North 
America,  was  appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
June  1.     The  port  act  went  into  operation  in  Boston. 

County    conventions    throughout    Massachusetts    protested 
against  the  acts  (Aug.-Sept.). 
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Sept.  The  Suffolk  convention  resolved  :  **That  no  obedience  is  dae 
from  the  province  to  either  or  any  part  of  the  said  acts,  hot 
that  they  should  be  rejected  as  the  attempts  of  a  wicked  ad- 
ministration to  enslave  America." 
The  project  of  a  congress  of  the  colonies,  moved  in  1773  by 
FraMvr^  was  taken  up  by  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  Maa- 
aaohuaetta,  and  the  otner  colonies  (except  Georgia). 

1774i  Sept.  6.    Continental  Congress 

at  Philadelphia.  Peyton  Randolph^  president.  Among  the 
members  were  :  Samuel  and  John  Adams  (Massachusetts^,  John 
Jay  (New  York),  Gheorge  Washington,  Patrick  Henry  (Virginia). 
An  address  was  prepared  to  the  king,  memorials  to  the  people  of 
British  America,  and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  Canada^ 
Florida,  Georgia,  etc.  A  declaration  of  rights  was  drawn  up.  Tlie 
congress  also  concluded 

Oct  20.  The  American  Aasociation  ;  an  agreement  to  prevent 
all  importation  and  exportation  from  and  to  Great  Britun  until 
the  acts  were  repealed.  On  Oct.  26,  the  congress  separated  with  a 
resolve  to  meet  the  next  year  if  justice  had  not  by  that  time  been 
done. 

In  the  meantime  more  British  troops  had  been  concentrated  at 
Boston,  and  the  town  had  been  fortified.  The  town  was  the  recipient 
of  much  sympathy  and  many  generous  gifts  from  the  other  oolooies. 
Oct  The  house  of  representatives  in  Massachusetts  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  governor  Sept.  28,  met,  and  voting  them- 
Oot.  26.    selves  a  provincial  congress,  proceeded  to  organise  the 

mlHtla  (minute-men)  and  collect  stores  and  ammunition. 
1775.    Fruitless  attempt  of  the  opposition  in  parliament  under  lord 
Chatham  to  procure  the  rep^  of  harsh  measures  toward  the 
colonies. 

Acts  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England  and  the  southern 
colonies.  A  **  conciliatory  "  measure  introduced  by  lord  North 
exempting  from  taxation  any  colony  which  woula  undertake 
to  raise  the  quota  assessed  upon  it.  The  act  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. 
Feb.  26.  A  British  expedition  to  Salem,  to  seize  some  cannon  stored 
there,  was  oppoised  by  a  few  militia  under  colonel  Piokerinj^ 
but  finally  witndrew  without  bloodshed. 

1776-1783.    War  of  Independence. 

April  19.    Skirmlahes  at  Lexington  and  Conoord. 

A  body  of  800  British  soldiers,  detailed  to  destroy  stores  aft 
Concord,  fired  upon  a  number  of  provincials  assembled  on  the  green 
at  Lexington,  killing  eight  men ;  an  ineffectual  fire  was  returned. 
I^eeding  to  Concord,  the  British  destroyed  the  stores,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat  (fffht  at  the  bridge)  ;  the  retreat  beca^ne  a  rout 
before  they  reached  I^xington,  where  lord  Percy  with  fresh  troops 
met  them.  The  further  retreat  to  Boston  was  much  embarrassed  by 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  provincials.  The  British  losi 
273  men  *,  the  Americans  103. 
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In  MassachuBetts  a  large  army  was  raised  and  encamped  near 

Boston. 

May  10.  Capture  of  Ticonderopa  by  the  proTincials  under  Ethan 
AOen, 

May  12.    Capture  of  Crown  Point  by  Seth  Warner. 

May  10.    Meeting  of  the  Continental  Congreos  at  Philadelphia. 

'Maj  31.    The  county  convention  of  Mecklenburg  Co.^  North  Carolina, 
declared  the  colonial  charter  suspended,  and  the  goyermnent 
Tested  in  the  proyincial  and  continental  congresses. 
The  troops  before  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  American  continental 

army ;  and  George  Waahington  (Dom  Feb.  22,  1732  ;  died  Dec 

14, 1799)  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces 

(June  15). 

June  17.  Battle  of  Bnnker'a  (more  properly  Breed's^  Hill,  opposite 
Boston,  where  the  Americans  had  thrown  u^  intrenchments. 
The  provincials  were  finally  driven  from  their  intrenchment, 
after  their  ammunition  gave  out,  but  not  before  they  had  in- 
flicted a  loss  of  1064  men  on  the  British,  themselves  losing 
about  450  men  (  Warren  f). 

July  3.  Washington  took  command  of  the  American  army  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

1775,  July-^arch  17, 1776.     Siege  of  Boaton. 

1775,  Au^.  Georgia  joined  the  other  colonies.  An  expedition 
agamst  Canada  bein?  resolved  upon,  general  Montgomery  took 
Montreal  (Nov.  12),  out  was  defeated  and  killed  before  Quebec 
(Dec.  31),  where  Benedict  Arnold  had  joined  him  after  an  ar* 
duous  march.    Fruitless  siege  of  Quebec  by  Arnold. 

1776,  March  4.    Occupation  of  Dorchester  Heights  by  Washington. 
March  17.    Bvacuation  of  Boaton. 

1776,  April  23.    North  Carolina  authorized  its  delegates  to  join 

in  a  declaration  of  independence. 
May  15.    Congress  voted  '*  that  the  exercise  of  every  kind  of  authority 
under  me  crown  should  be  totally  suppressed,"  and  extended 
to  all  the  colonies  its  advice  that  they  should  set  up  govern- 
ments for  themselves. 

Virginia  directed  its  delegates  to  introduce  a  resolution  an- 
nouncing the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
Jane  7.  In  congress  it  was  moved  by  Riohard  Henry  Lee  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  seconded  by  John  Adams  of  Maaaaohnaetta,  **  That 
these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  indepen- 
dent states  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alledance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of 
Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  The  resolution 
was  referred  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration,  which 
accepted  one  prepared  by  Thomaa  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  Reported 
June  28.  Debate  July  1.  The  reaolution  waa  adopted  by  all 
the  ooloniea  except  ifeto  York,  whose  delegates  were  not  instructed 
on  so  grave  a  matter,  July  2. 
June  18.  Evacuation  of  Canada  by  the  Americans. 
June  28.  Repulse  of  the  British  before  fort  Sullivan  (Moultrie) 
off  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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mOt  July  4.    Adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.   (Signed  Aug.  2  and  later.) 
To  have  taken  up  a  position  of  independence  was  a  moral 
gain  for  the  colonies,  but  the  act  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
military  disaster. 
After  the  surrender  of  Boston,  Washington  went  to  New  York, 

which  was  soon  attacked  by  the  two  Howes  with  some  30,000  men. 

The  British  commanders  brought  offers  of  peace,  bnt  they  were  not 

acceptable. 

Aug.  27.    Battle  of  long  Island  ;  defeat  of  general  PtOnanL     Re- 
treat of  the  Americans  to  New  York. 

Sept.  15.    Occupation  of  New  Tork  by  the  British.    Washington 
retreated  to  the  Harlem  heights. 

Sept.  22.  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  British 
force  on  Long  Island,  was  captured  and  immediately  executed 
by  order  of  bir  William  Howe  ;  the  attendance  of  a  clergy* 
man  was  denied  him,  and  his  last  letters  to  his  mother  and 
friends  were  destroyed. 
Disaster  also  overtook  the  colonists  in  the  North. 

Oct.  11-13.    Defeat  of  Arnold  in  two  nayal  engagements  on  Lake 

Champlain.    Occupation  of  Croton  Point  by  the  British. 
Oct.  28.    Battie  of  "Wliite  Plains,  near  New  York.    Defeat  of 

Washihgton. 
Nov.  16.    Capture  of  Fort  Washington  by  the  British. 
Nov.  20.    Evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  Americans. 
Nov.  28.    Washington  retreated  across  Nemr  Jersey,  and  passed 

into  Pennsylvania. 
Dec.  26.    Battle  of  Trenton  ;  Washington  having  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware by  night,  surprised  and  captured  about  1,000  Hessians  at 
Trenton  ;  two  diws  afterward  he  occupied  the  town  in  force, 
and  defeated  the  British  in 
1777,  Jan.  3.    The  Battle  of  Princeton.    The  Americans  overran 
New  Jersey,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  with  the  enemy 
during  the  spring.    The  army  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  owing 
largely  to  lack  of  money,  which  congress  could  supply  only  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money  which  soon  depreciated  larcpely.     Even  the  ar- 
rival of  the   marquis  of  Lafayette,  wno  was  appomted  major-general 
(July  31,  1777)  brought  only  temporary  encouragement 

Bnrgoyne's  and  St.  Leger's  campaign  from  Canada. 

The  summer  of  1777  saw  a  change  of  fortune.  The  British  had 
planned  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two  by  an  expedition  under  general 
Burgoyne  from  Canada,  which  should  be  met  by  a  northward  move- 
ment of  the  army  in  New  York.  (Capture  of  forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  Oct  6.)  Burgoyne  took  Ticonderoga  July  6,  and  de- 
feated the  Americans  at  Hubbardton  July  7. 

As  Burgoyne  reached  Fort  Edward,  Schuyler,  who  had  but  half  his 
force,  retired  to  Saratoga.  Meantime  St.  Leger,  who  was  to  cooper- 
ate with  Burgoyne  from  Lake  Ontario,  besieged  Fort  Schuyler  and  de- 
feated Herkimer  (Aug.  6),  but  returned  to  Montreal  on  the  approach 
of  Arnold  with  reinforcements. 
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Hearing  of  proviflioiui  and  stores  at  BenxdngUm  in  Vermont  (then 
called  New  Hampshire  Grants)  Borgoyne  sent  colonel  Baian  to  seize 
them,  who  was  defeated  by  general  Stark  in  the 
1777,  Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Bennington. 

Schuyler  succeeded  by  Gates. 
Sept.  19.    Burgoyne    fought  the  battle  of  Stillwater  (first  battle 

of  Bemis^s  Heights,  or  battle  of  Freeman's  Farm),  retaining  the 
field,  although  he  suffered  a  heavier  loss  than  the  Americans.  On 
Oct.  7,  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  Stillwater  (second  battle  of 
Bsmis^s  Heights  or  Saratoga),  in  which  the  British  were  defeated. 
Being  now  surrounded  and  finding  retreat  impracticable, 
3.777,  Oot.  17.    Borgoyne  surrendered  his  entire  force  (about  6,000 

men)  to  GNites. 
Sowe'a  Campaign. 

In  the  south  events  were  less  fortunate.     On  Aug.  25  general 
Howe  disclosed  Ins  purpose  of  attacking  Philadelphia.    Washington 
immediately  offered  battle,  but  in  the 
8ept.  11.    Battle  of  the  Brandjrwine 

the  Americans  were  def eated,  although  they  retired  in  good 

order  (general  Greene). 
Sept.  27.    Howe  ocoupied  Philadelphia. 

Washington  attempted  to  surprise  the  camp  at  Grermantown, 

but  was  defeated  in  the 
Oct.  4.    Battle  of  Germanto^iTn. 

Capture  of  Fort  Mifflin  (Nov.  16);  evacuation  of  Fort  Mercer 

(Nov.  20) ;  loss  of  the  Delaware. 
Winter.     Washington  at  Valley  Forge.     Sufferings  of  the  army. 
Nov.  15.    Articlea  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  amed 

upon  in  congress  between  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas- 
aachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticuty 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  The  confederacy  was  to  be 
called  ''The  United  Btatea  of  America."  These  articles  were 
laid  before  the  legislature  of  the  separate  states  for  ratification.    This 

Srocess  proved  a  long  one. 
une  14.  Congress  voted  ''that  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 
anion  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a 
new  constellation. 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  Grants  declared  themselves  an 
independent  state  under  the  name  of  Vermont  (Jan.) 

17781    Treatiea  with  France  ;  recog^tion  of  the  independence  of 

Jan.  30-Feb.  6.  the  United  States,  lliese  treaties  were  negotiated  by 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Arthur  Lee. 

Feb.  Parliament  renounced  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  except 
for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  appointea  a  commission  to  ne- 
gotiate for  the  submission  of  the  colonies.  The  proposals  of 
the  commissioners  were  rejected  by  congress  (June  17)  and  by 
the  separate  states. 

Jane  18.    ZSvacuatlon  of  Philadelphia  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
Washington  intercepted  Clinton's  march,  and  in  the 
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1778,  June  28.    Battle  of  Monmouth  turned  a  retreat  begun  \rj 

general  {Charles)  Lee  into  a  victoiy.  The  British  decamped 
J  niffht. 
Arrival  of  CowU  (PEstaing  with  eighteen  Teasels  and  4,000  troops 
off  Virginia.  An  attack  on  Newport  having  been  resolved  on, 
the  French  fleet  sailed  to  that  port.  Instead  of  cooperating 
in  the  attack  D'Estaine  sailed  to  Boston  Aug.  22,  to  refit  (in 
accordance  with  his  strict  orders),  and  in  spite  of  a  victory  at 
Quaker  HiU  on  Rhode  Island  (Aug.  29)  the  Americans  under 
Sullivan  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  and  retire  from  the 
island  before  Sir  Henry  Qinton  who  brought  reinforcements. 

July  4.  Massacre  at  TTVyoiniiig  in  Pennsylvania  by  col<mel  Builer, 
a  Tory,  and  Brandt. 

Sept.  14.    BeDjamin  Franklin  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France. 

Nov.  11.    Massacre  of  Cherry  VaUey. 

Dec.  29.  Savannah  captured  by  the  British  under  oolonel  Canoh 
beU. 

1779,  March  3.  Defeat  of  general  Ashe  at  Briar  Creek  by  the  BritisL 
Loss  of  Qeorgia,  where  the  provincial  government  was  re- 
stored. 

General  Lincoln,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  southern  army, 
marched  upon  Augusta,  while  the  British  leader,  Proooetf  threatened 
Charleston  but  retired  before  determined  resistance.  jyEsiaing 
reaching  Savannah  with  the  French  fleet,  an  assault  was  made  on  the 
town  (Oct.  9),  but  repulsed;  after  which  D'Estaing  left  the  dangerous 
coast  (death  of  Pulaski). 

May.  Coasts  of  Virgima  plundered  by  an  expedition  from  New  Tork. 
July  5.     Plunder  of  New  Haven  in  Connecticut  by  Tryon  ;  followed 

by  the  sack  of  other  towns. 
July  16.    Storm  of  Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson  by  the  Americans 

under  Anthony  Wayne  ;  destruction  of  the  fortifications. 
July  19.    The  Americans  fortified  V^eat  Point. 

John  Paul  Jonea,  who  had  in  1778  surprised  White  Haven,  sailed 

this  year  from  a  French  port,  and  axter  a  successful  cruise  in 

the  English  seas,  fought  a  most  desperate 
Sept.  23.    Naval  battle  with  the  Serapis  andtheCounteasof 

Scarborough  (Bonhomme  Riohard,  Jones's  vessel),  in  which 

he  was  victorious. 

1780,  May  12.  Capture  of  Charleaton  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Sub- 
ju^ion  of  South  Carolina  by  Clinton  and  lord  Comwallia. 
The  brave  resistance  of  Thomaa  Sumter  and  Francis  Marion 
was  seconded  by  the  approach  of  the  American  army  under 
De  Kalb  and  Gates.    But  in  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Camden, 

.  Gates,  thou^  superior  in  numbers,  was  totally  defeated  by 
ComwalUs  (DeKalb  f). 
Aug.  18.    Sumter^s  force  dispersed  by  colonel  Tarleton.    Marion  re- 
treated to  North  Carolina. 
July.    Arrival  of  Rochambeau  at  Newport  with  6,000  men. 

Benedict  Arnold  having  been  placea  in  command  of  West  Pdnt, 
negotiated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  its  surrender  ;  his  treachei^ 
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was  expcMod  hj  the  capture  (Sept.  23)  cf  the  agent,  major  Andr^, 

by  three  privates  of  the  New  York  militia,  John  Paulding,  David 

"Williama,  Isaao  Wirt,  who,  refusing  his  bribes,  detained  him  and 

seized  his  papers.    Arnold  escaped  to  the  British  lines.    Andr^  was 

declared  a  spy  by  a  board  of  14  officers,  on  his  confession,  and  by 

order  of  Washington 

X780,  Oct.  2.    Andxtf  was  hung  as  a  spy. 

Oct  7.    Battle  of  King's  Monntain  in  North  Carolina.    Defeat  of 
the  British  under  major  Ferg^usson. 

Oenaral  Gkaane  appointed  commander  of  the  southern  army. 
Adoption  of  a  constitution  by  Maasachuaetts,  wiUi  a  bill  of 
rights,  which  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  have  abollahed 
slavery. 
Abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania. 

XTai,  Jan.  17.    Battle  of  the  Cowpena;  defeat  of  the  British  cav- 
alry under  Tarleton  by  Morgan. 
Comwallis  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  was  twice  prevented  from  over- 
taldng  him  by  the  unexpected  rising  of  the  rivers  (Co/atofto, 
YadlSn), 

liarch  15.    Battle  of  Guilford ;  bloody  victory  of  the  British. 

April  25.     Battle  of  HobkirVs  HUl  near  Camden  ;  Qreene  defeated 
by  lord  Rawdon, 

June  5.     Capture  of  Augusta  by  the  Americans. 

June  19.    Greene  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  fort  Ninety-six  in 
North  Carolina. 

Sept  8.    Battle  of  Butaw  ;  defeat  of  Greene  followed  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  British  to  Charleston. 
Meantime  British  forces  under  lord  ComvoaUis,  were  concentrated 

in  Virginia,  where  they   fortified   themselves  at   Vorkto^nrn   and 

Gloucester  (Aug.).     In  Sept.  Lafayette,  Washington^  and  Rochamheau 

met  at  WUlianuburg,  while  a  French  fleet  under  count  de  Grasse  en- 

t'^red  the  Chesapeake. 

6ept.  30-Oct.  19.    Siege  of  Torktown. 

Expedition  of  Arnold  against  Connecticut ;  burning  of  New 
London. 

Oct.  19.    Surrender  of  lord  Comwallis  with  7,000  men 

at  Torktown  in  Virginia. 
X782»  Feb.  27*   The  oonamons  resolved,  on  motion  of  general  Canuxiy, 

that  ^  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  nis  majesty  and 

the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  futher 

prosecution  of   offensive  war    on    the    continent  of   North 

America.^ 
1782,  March  20.     Resignation  of  lord  North.    Ministry  of  the  mar- 

quia  of  Rockingham  (f  July  1 ;  succeeded  by  lord  Shel- 

bume,  1782-1783). 
July  11.    Evacuation  of  Savannah. 
Nov.  90.    Preliminarv  articles  signed  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain 

and  the  United  States. 
Dec.  14.    Evacuation  of  Charleaton. 
1783>  Jan.  20.     Cessation  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States.  Signature  of  preliminaries  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain^  France,  and  Spain  at  Versailles  ;  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

April  11.  Cessation  of  arms  proclaimed  by  cong^ress.  Independenoe 
of  the' United  States  recognized  by  Holland,  April  19,  1782  ; 
Sweden,  Feb.  5,  1783  ;  Denmark,  Feb.  25 ;  Spain,  March  24  ; 
Russia,  in  July. 

April  19.    Peace  proclaimed  by  the  commander  of  the  army. 

1783,  Sept.  3.  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great 
Britain  lind  the  United  States  signed  at  Paris  ;  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain  signed  at 
Versailles,     (p.  441.) 

1.  1.  Recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
establishment  of  boundaries.  (From  the  intersection  of  a  line  due 
N.  from  the  head  of  the  St,  Croix  river  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  the 
highlands  S.  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  along  the  highlands  to  the  head  of 
the  Connecticut ;  alone  that  river  to  45°  N.,  Uience  W.  to  the  river 
Iroqtwis,  thence  throu^  lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior,  Long 
Lake,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods  ;  thence  W.  to  the  Mississippi  and  along 
that  river  to  31°  N. ;  from  this  point  R  to  the  Apalachicola  at 
Catouche,  along  this  river  to  the  Flint ;  thence  direct  to  the  head  of 
St.  Mary's  river,  and  so  to  the  Atlantic  ;  east,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  river  to  its  source,  and  due  north  to  the  highlands,  includ- 
ing all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  coast,  except  such  as  be- 
longed to  Nova  Scotia.) 

2.  Right  of  fishery  secured  to  the  United  States  on  the  Grand  Bank 
and  all  other  Newfoundland  banks,  and  in  the  gulf  of  St.  LAwrence, 
as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland ;  right  to  cure  fish  on  all 
unsettled  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Labrador,  and  Magdalen  islands  as 
long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled. 

3.  All  good  debts  heretofore  contracted  should  be  considered 
binding. 

4.  !&stitution  of  confiscated  estates  to  be  recommended  by  cokc- 
gress  to  the  states. 

5.  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  open  to  both  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

II.  Ghreat  Britain  ceded  Tobago  to  France. 

III.  Qreat  Britain  ceded  Florida  to  Spain. 
Establishment  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  by  oflBoem  of  the 

army. 

Nov.  2.    Washington's  farewell  address  to  the  army. 

Nov.  25.    Evacuation  of  Nei^r  Vork. 

Dec.  23.    Washington  resigned  his  commission. 

1784.  Partial  abolition  of  davery  in  Conneotiout.  Erection  of  a 
temporary  government  for  the  western  territory  (April).  Or- 
ganization of  the  state  of  Franklin  or  Frahkiand  by  the  west- 
ern counties  of  North  Carolina  (Dec.)  ;  it  vras  given  up  in 
1788. 

1786.  Insurrection  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  Hampshire^ 
sprinnng  from  financial  complications. 

1787,  Jan.-Feb.     The    insurgents  in    Idassaohusetts,  numbering 
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about  1,100,  under  Daniel  Bhaya,  met  the  troops  of  the  state 
under  seneral  Shepherd^  but  were  dbpersed  by  the  mere  sight 
of  artmery.    Three  men  were  killed  {Shays*  Rebellion).  . 
The  restricted  powers  of  the  congress  approving  themselves  totally 
insufficient  for  the  proper  government  of  the  country  (failure  to  estab- 
lish a  revenue  by  an  impost  tax  ;  infraction  of  treaties  by  the  states), 
Virginia  proposed  a  convention  for  forming  a  better  Constitution 
(1786).    The  recommendation  meeting  with  favor,  after  much  delay 

1787,  May  25.  Delegates  from  seven  states  met  in  convention  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  elected  Washington  president.  Delegates  from 
other  states  came  in,  until  all  were  represented  except  Rhode 
Island.  The  debates  were  long  and  warm,  and  more  than  one 
compromise  (tacit  recognition  of  slavery  ;  equal  representation 
of  all  states  in  the  senate  ;  in  the  house  representation  accord- 
ing to  population)  was  necessary  before  the  delegates 

Bept.  17.  Bifirned  the  Constitution  of  the  United  states, 
wluch  was  forthwith  laid  before  the  separate  states. 

1787.  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  territory  north- 
July  13.   iKrest  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  ceded,  or  to  be  ceded,  to  the 

United  States  by  the  states,  and  bought  of  the  Indians. 
Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  punishment 
for  crime,  were  forbidden  within  this  region. 

1788,  Sept.  13.    All  the  states  except  Rhode  laland  and  North 

Carolina  having  accepted  the  Constitution,  congress  appointed 
days  for  elections  under  the  same.  (^See  p,  547,) 

§  8.    GREAT  BRITAIN.  (Seep.  S89.) 

1702-1714.    Anne, 

second  daughter  of  James  II.,  wife  of  Prince  George  of  DeiH 
mark.    In  the  first  part  of  her  reign  the  queen  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Whim  (John  ChurchUl,  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife). 
1702,  May  4.     War  declared  upon  France  hy  the  gprand  alliance,  in- 
cluding England.    For  the  war  (of  the  Spanish  Succession) 
see  p.  990.    Marlborough  was  captain-general  of  all  the  land 
forces ;   Oodolphin,  lord  high  treasurer  ;  Nottingham,  secre- 
tary of  state.    Halifijx  and  Somers  not  in  the  privy  council. 
July  2.    Sixth  Parliament  of  William  in.  diaaolved. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Venloo  and 
Liege  and  the  loss  of  the  lower  Rhine  to  France.  Sir  George  Rooke 
failed  to  take  Cadiz,  but  seized  a  number  of  treasure  ships  at  Vigo 
Bay  (Oct.). 

1702,  Oct.  20-1705,  March  14.    First  parliament  of  Anne.^ 

Harley  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.    Marlborough  made 
tkduke. 
Deo.    BUI  to  prevent  occaaional  oonformity  passed  by  the  com* 
mons  but  rejected  by  the  lords  (High  church  and  Low  church). 

1703.  Severe  laws  in  Ireland  against  Irish  Catholics. 

1  The  dates  are  those  of  the  actual  meeting  and  sefMration  of  the  parliamentai 
not  of  the  oroclamations  summoning  and  dissolving  them. 

28 
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1703,  Methnen  treaty  between  England  and  Portugal.    England 
agreed  to  admit  the  heavT  wines  of  Portngal  at  one  third 

.    lower  rate  than  the  light  French  wines,  while  Portngal  prom- 
ised to  import  all  her  woolens  from  England. 
Sept.    Archduke  Charles  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain. 
Nov.    Establishment  of  Qaoen  Anne's  Bounty  ;  a  grant  of 'the 
first  fruits  and  tithes  which  Henry  VIII.  had  confiscated  for 
the  crown,  in  trust  for  increasing  the  income  of  small  benefices. 
In  this  camoaign  (1703)  Marlborough  took  Bonn  and  Htof^ 
Limburg  ana  Gudders, 

1704,  Mar.    Case  of  Ashby  and  White  (right  of  electors  to  vote). 
July  24.    Gibraltar  taken  by  Sir  Gecrge  Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudedey 

Shovel, 
Aug.  13.    Victory  of  Blenheim  or  HGchstddt  (p.  392).    Naval  tus 
tory  off  Malaga  ovei  the  French. 
Attempt  to  pass  the  occasional  conformity  bill  by  tacking  it  to  a 
money  bill  (lackers).    The  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  com- 
mons. 

1705,  Oct.  4.    Capture  of  Barcelona  by  Charles  Mordaunt^  lord  Pe- 

terborough. 

1705,  Oct  25-1708,  Apr.  1.   Beoond  Parliament  of  Anne.    Whigi 

in  majority. 

1706,  May  23.    Ramillies  ;  conquest  of  Brabant  (p.  392)  ;  Turin, 
Sept.  7;  conquest  of  Italy  (p.  392).    The  allies  in  Madrid. 

1707,  Apr.  25.  Battle  of  Almansa;  deieat  of  the  allies  by  the  duke 

of  Berwick.    Spain  lost  to  the  allies. 

1707>  May  1.    Union  of  England  and  Scotland  nnder 
the  name  of  Qreat  Britcdn  went  into  effect. 

This  measure,  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  omission  of 
Scotland  from  the  act  of  settlement,  provided  :  1.  that  Sophia^ 
princess  of  Hanover  and  her  Protestant  heirs  should  suoceed 
to  the  crown  of  the  united  kingdom.    2.  There  should  be  one 
parliament,  to  which  Scotland  should  send  sixteen  electtve  peers 
and  forty-five  members  of  the  commons.    No  more  peers  of 
Scotland  to  be  created.    Scotch  law  and  legal  administration  to 
be  unchanged  ;  the  Episcopal  church  in  England  and  Presbyte- 
rian in  Scotland  to  be  unchanged.    Adoption  of  the  Union 
Jaok  (Crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew)  as  the  TM^fi^w^l 
flag  of  Great  Britain. 
1707,  Oct.  23.    Firat  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.^   The  infloenoe 
of  Marlborough  and  his  wife  had  been  gradually  weakened 
by  Harley  and  by  the  influence  of  the  queen's  new  favorite,  Abigail 
nill,  now  Mrs.  Masham.    Marlborough,  however,  was  still  so  strong 
that  a  hint  at  resignation  secured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and  St.  John 
from  the  cabinet,  and  the  substitution  of  Boyle  and  Robert  Walpole 
(secretary-at-war).   Last  Royal  veto. 

1  Not  a  new  parliament,  but  the  seoond  parliament  of  Anne  revived  by  pn>> 
clamation.  Henceforward  parliaments  are  numbered  without  regard  to  relgna, 
but  here  the  distinction  is  retained.  The  number  as  a  parliament  of  Oreal 
Britain  is  indicated  by  a  Roman  numeral  in  parenthesia. 
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1708y  March.  James  Bdward  (Chevalier  de  St.  Creorge,  the  (M 
Pretender)  landed  in  Scotland.  A  French  fleet  sent  to  assist 
him  was  repulsed  by  Admiral  Byng,  and  the  Pretender  soon 
returned  to  France. 

Jul  J  11.    Battle  of  Oudenarde  (p.  392). 

1708,  Not.  16-1710,  Apr.  5.    Third  Parliament  of  Amie  (II.). 

Whi^  majority.  Somers  president  of  the  council.  Leaders 
of  the  whigs  (Junto)  :  Somers^  Halifax^  WharUm^  Oxford^ 
Sunderland. 

1709,  Sept  11.    BaUle  of  Malplaquet  (p.  393). 
Oct.     Townshend's  barrier  treaty.    Copyright  act. 

1710,  Feb.-Mar.    Trial  of  Dr.  Baoheverell  for  preaching  sermons 

of  an  ultra  Tory  cast  He  was  convicted  and  thereby  secured 
great  popularity  in  the  kingdom. 

usalej  chancellor  of  exchequer.    St.  John,  secretary  of  state. 
Sept     Charles  III.  in  Madrid  dnven  out  by  Vendome, 

1710.  Nov.  25-1713,  July  16.    Fourth  Parliament  of  Anne  (III.). 

Torymajority.    Dismissal  of  Godolphln  ;  resignation  of  all 
the  Whig  ministers. 
South  Sea  Company  established. 

1711.  Mn.  Masham  superseded  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  as 
keeper  of  the  priv^  purse.  The  duke  retained  his  office.  At- 
tempted assassmation  of  Harley  by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard. 
Harley  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  and  lord  high 
treasurer. 

Sept.  13.    Marlborough  captured  the  fortress  of  Bouchain. 
Oct    Charles  HI.  len  Spam  ;*  elected  emperor  Charles  YL 
Nov.    Philip  V.  entered  Madrid. 

Passage  of  the  ocoaalonal  conformity  bill. 
Marlborough,  who  had  returned  to  England,  was  accused  of 
peculation  (Nov.)  and  dismissed  from  ul  his  offices.  Duke  of 
Ormond,  commander-in-chief. 
Dec.  30.    Qualification  act  (repealed  1866). 

1712.  Creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers  to  secure  a  majority  in  the 
lords. 

July.    Henry  St.  John  created  viscount  Bolingbroke. 

1713.  Apr.  11.    Peace  of  Utreoht  (p.  393). 
Articles  affecting  Great  Britain. 

Oreat  Britain  and  France  :  Renunciation  of  the  Pretender; 
recognition  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  Great  Britiun ;  crowns  of 
France  and  Spain  not  to  be  united  under  one  head  ;  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk  to  be  leveled  and  its  harbor  filled  up ;  cession  of  Hudson^s 
Bay  and  strait.  Nova  Scotia  (Acadia),  Newfoundland,  St.  Christopher 
to  England;  Ghreat  Brltsdn  and  Spain,  cession  of  Gibraltar  and  Mi- 
norca  to  England;  grant  of  the  Aaslento  (el  pacta  de  el  asiento  de 
nigros^f  or  contract  for  supplying  slaves  to  Spanish  America,  to  the 
fubjecto  of  Great  Britian  for  thirty  years  (Royal  African  Company). 

1714.  Feb.  16-in4,  Aug.  25.    Fifth  Parliament  of  Anne  (IV.). 
i714.  May  28.    Death  of  princess  Sophia  of  Hanover.    Schism  act. 
July  27.      Earl  of  Oxford  dismissed,  and  succeeded  as  lord  high 

treasurer  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  (Talbot). 
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Aug.  1.    Death  of  Anne. 

Alexander  Pope,  1688-1744  ;  Jonathan  Swift,  1667-1745  ; 
Daniel  Defoe,  1661?-1731;  Joseph  Addison,  1672-1719;  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  1671-1729.  Periodical  literature  ;  Tatler,  1709, 
Apr.  12-1711,  Jan.  2;  Spectator,  1711,  Mar.  1-1714,  Dec.  2a 

1714  —  X.    House  of  Hanover  or  Brunswick. 

None  of  Anne's  seventeen  children  having  survived  her,  the 
crown,  according  to  the  act  of  succession,  descended  to  th« 

proUstant  house  of  Hanover,  the  catholic  line  of  the  StnartB 
being  excluded. 

James  L  (Stuart)  t  1625. 
I 


8.  Elizabeth 
m.  Frederic  V., 
elector  palatine. 


r 


12.  Sophia, 

m.  Ernest 

AueuBtus  el. 

of  Hanover. 


I  „i 

Oharlea  H.         Mary 
t  1685.    m.  William  II. 
of  Orange. 


6.  Charles  I.  f  1649, 
m.  Henrietta  Maria, 
d.  of  Henry  IV.  of  Fmnce. 

L 


I 

JameaH. 
deposed  1688, 
d.  1701. 


OeoTffel. 

t  1727. 
m.  Sophia  Dorothea, 
d.  of  duke  of  Brunswick 

and  Zell. 
I 


WiUiamlH. 
tl702. 


I  I 

Anna 

tl694.    tl7U. 


1 

Sophia  Dorothea, 
m.  Frederic 

William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg. 


by  Anne  Hyde  |  by  Maiy  of  Este, 

James 

Francis 

Edward, 

the  CM 

Pretender, 

tl766. 

I 


Frederic  II., 
king  of  Prussia. 


Charles  Edward  Henry, 

the  young  Pretender,  cardinal 

without  issue.  York, 

1 1788.  without  issue. 

t  1807. 


r 

Oeoree  H. 

t  1760, 
m.  Caroline 
of  Anspach. 

Frederic  Louis, 

t  1751, 
m.  Augusta,  d. 
of  duke  of  Saxe  Cobuig. 

and  Gotha. 

QeoTffe  TTT. 

t  1820, 
m.  Charlotte  of 
Mecklenburg 
Strelitz. 

1714-1727.    George  I. 

1714,  Sept.  18.  The  king  landed  in  England.  Creorge  I.  favored 
the  Whigs  in  the  formation  of  the  first  govemment ;  Lard 
Townshend  sec.  of  state  ;  Shrewsbury  resigned,  and  Halifax  was  made 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  (^Shrewsbury  was  the  last  lord  high  treasurer')  ; 
Sunderland  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  lord  Cofoper  chancellor : 
earl  of  Nottingham  president  of  the  council ;  Marlborough  comnuui- 
deivin-K^hief. 
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1715,  Mar.  17-1722,  Mar.  7.  First  ParUament  of  Oeorge  I.  (Y.). 
Impeachment  of  Bolinghrokey  Ormonde  Oxford.  Flight  of  Boi- 
ingbroke  and  Ormond;  Oxford  committed  to  the  Tower.  Jao- 
obite  riots.    Riot  act. 

1715-1716,  Sept.    Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland  under  the  earl  of  Mar. 
Battles  of  Sheriffmuvr  and  Preston.    Arrival  of  the  Pretender 
in  Scotland  (Dec.)    As  his  friends  dispersed  upon  the  approach 
of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  Pretender  abandoned  Scotland 
(Feb.  5, 1716)  and  returned  to  France. 
Barrier  treaty  (in  1781  Joseph  XL  dismantled  the  fortresses). 
Impeachment  of  the  Jacobite  leaders.    Execution  of  Denoent^ 
water  and  Kenmure  (Feb.  24). 
Act  creating  septennial  instead  of  triennial  parliaments. 

1717,  Jan.  4.    Triple  alliance  between  England^  France,  and  Holland 

in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Pretender,  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  and  Spain  (Alberoni). 
Feb.  20, 1722-Mar.  7.    First  Septennial  Parliament. 

Convocation  ceased  to  meet  for  business  (revived  under  the 
present  reign). 

1718,  Aug.  2.  Quadruple  alliance  between  England,  Fiance,  the 
emperor,  Holland  (p.  397). 

1718,  Dec.  17-1720.    War  between  England  and  Spain. 

1718,  Jan.    Repeal  of  the  occasional  conformity  act  and  the 

schism  act. 

1719,  Abortive  Spanish  expedition  to  Scotland  in  favor  of  the  Pre- 
tender. 

Nov.  20.  Treaty  of  Stockholm;  Sweden  ceded  Bremen  and  Ver-i 
den  rp.  397)  to  George  I.  for  1,000,000  rix  dollars. 

1720,  Jan.     Spain  joined  the  quadruple  alliance.     Bursting  of  the 

south  sea  bubble,  from  a  panic  originating  in  the  railure  of 

Law's  scheme  in  France. 
1721-1742.    Administration  of  "Walpole  (1726-1742,  administrar 

tion  of  Fleury  in  France). 
1722,  Oct.  9-1727,  July  17.    Second  parliament  of  Oeorge  I. 

(VI.). 
1725,  Sept.  3.    Treaty  of  Hanover  between  England,  France  and 

Prussia  (alliance  of  Herrenhausen). 

1727,  June  11.    Death  of  George  I. 

1727-1760.    George  n. 

Walpole  continued  in  office.  The  king  governed  by  his  wife, 
WUhelmina  Charlotte  Caroline,  of  Anspach. 

1728,  Jan.  23-1734,  Apr.  16.    First  ParUament  of  Gtoorge  n. 

(VII.). 

1729,  Nov.  9.    Treaty  of  Seville  with  Spain;  restoration  of  con- 

quest ;  confirmation  of  the  assiento.  Gibraltar  ceded  to  Eng- 
land. 

1731,  Mar.  16.  Treaty  of  Vienna :  dissolution  of  the  Ostend  East 
India  Co.  which  had  been  formed  as  a  rival  to  the  English  East 
India  Co.  by  the  emperor. 

1735,  Jan.  14-1741,  Apr.  25.    Second  Parliament  of  Oeorge  IL 

cvin.). 
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1736.    PorteonB  riots  in  Edinburgh. 
1739-1748.    War  with  Spain. 

1739,  Nov.  22.    Capture  of  Porto  BeUo  in  Darien  by  admiral  Vemon. 

1740.  Futile  attack  upon  Carthagena  by  Vemon  and   WentworUL 
DiBeaae  in  the  army. 

1740,  Sept-1744,  June.     Voyage  of  commodore  Anson  to  the  coast 

of  Chili  and  Peru  and  around  the  world. 

1741,  Dec.  1-1747,  June  17.    Third  Parliament  of  George  IL 
(IX.).  Fall  of  Walpole  (succeeded  by  the  earl  of  Wilmington, 

Feb.  1742). 
1743-1754.    Adminigtration  of  Henry  Pelham,  who  succeeded  the 
earl  of  Wilmington  (f),  July  1743,  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

1740-1748.    Wax  of  the  Austrian  Succesaioii. 

England  took  part  with  Austria  (pragmatic  army);  for  her 

sha^  in  the  war  see  p.  400. 
Nov.    Ministry  of  Pelham,  Pitt,  Newcastle,  Harrington  (Stanhope), 

Bedford,     ("  Broad  Bottom  Ministry.") 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  Tp.  402) ;  Saxe  defeated  Oum- 

berland.    Louisburg  taken  from  the  French  (p.  421). 

1745.  Second  Jacobite  rebellion. 

The  young  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  landed  in  Scotland 
(July  25),  and  proclaimed  his  father  (f  1766)  as  James  YIIL 
of  Scotland  and  III.  of  England. 

Sept.  11.     The  Pretender  entered  Edinburgh  with  some  2,000  men. 

Sept.  21.    Jacobite  victory  at  Prestonpans. 

Dec.  4.    Pretender  at  Derby  (about  6,000  men). 

Dec.  18.    Jacobite  victory  at  Penrith. 

1746,  Jan.  17.    Jacobite  victory  at  Falkirk  Moor,  over  genersl 
Hawley, 

April  16.    Battle  of  Cnlloden  ;  victory  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
over  lord  George  Murray  and  the  Pretender. 
Execution  of  Jacobite  loids.  Escape  of  the  Pretender  to  France 


(Sept.  20). 

r,  Nc 


1747,  Nov.  10-1754,  Apr.  6.  Fourth  Parliament  of  George  IL 
(X.). 

1748,  Oct.    Peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  (p.  403). 

1752.  Adoption  of  the  reformed  (Ghregorian)  calendar  in  Eng- 
land and  the  ooloniea. 

The  year  was  to  begin  Jan.  1  instead  of  March  25  ;  eleven  days 
were  omitted  between  Sept.  2  and  14. 

1754.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  succeeded  his  brother,  Mr.  Pdham  (f 
March),  as  prime  minister.    Fox  secretary  of  state. 

1754,  May  31-1761,  Mar.  19.  Fifth  ParUament  of  George  IL 
(XI.). 

1755-1763.  Land  and  naval  war  between  Enfirland  and 
France  (Seven  Years'  War),  originating  in  boundary  disputes 
in  North  America,  carried  on  by  land  in  America  (and  Ger- 
many), by  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  English  had  the 
advantage  of  the  French  almost  everywhere.  (War  in  Amer- 
ica, p.  420  ;  in  Europe,  p.  403  ;  in  India,  p.  443.) 
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1753.    Fonndadon  of  the  British  Muaenm. 

1756.     Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,     (p.  443.) 

X757-1761y  Oct.  5.  Coalition  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Newoaatle, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  the  elder  Pitt  (William  Pitt,  b. 
1706;  member  of  the  commons  1735;  vice-treasurer  for  Ireland 
1746;  privy  councillor  and  paymaster-general,  secretary  of  stale 
1756;  retired  1761;  in  opposition  1761-1766  ;  privy  seal  1766- 
1768;  earl  of  Chatham  July  29, 1766 ;  died  May  11, 1778), 
secretary  of  state. 

X759,  Sept.  13.    Battle  of  Quebeo,  death  of  Wolfe. 

1769,  Nov.  20.  Naval  battle  of  Qviberon  Bay  ;  defeat  of  the 
French  by  iStr  Edward  Hawhe. 

1760,  Oct.  26.    JOeath  of  George  II. 

1760-1820.     George  m.,  first  part  of  his  reign,  to  1783. 

1761,  Aug.  15.    Bourbon  family  compact, 

between  France  and  Spain  with  the  assumption  of  the  accession 
of  Naples  and  Parma^  for  reciprocal  guarantee  of  all  posses- 
sions and  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Pitt,  insbting 
that  war  ought  to  be  declared  upon  Spain,  reaigned  (Oct.  5). 
Lord  Bute,  the  true  adviser  of  the  king;  <<  the  king's  friends; " 
the  "power  behind  the  throne." 
1761,  Oct.  6-1762,  May  29.  Miniatry  of  the  duke  of  Newcas- 
tle. Egremont  and  Bute,  secretaries  of  state  ;  George  GrenviUe 
leader  in  the  commons. 

1761,  Nov.  3-1768,  Mar.  10.    First  Parliament  of  George  IIL 

(xn.). 

1762,  Jan.    "War  declared  against  Spain. 

1762,  May  29-1763,  Apr.  1.      Miniatry  of  lord  Bute  ;  GrenviUe^ 
secretary  of  state. 

1763^  Feb.  10.    Peace  of  Paris 

between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
1.  France  ceded  to  England:  in  North  America,  Canada,  and  Cape 
Breton  Island:  the  Missiseippi  was  recognized  as  the  boundary 
between  Louisiana  and  the  British  colonies;  in  the  West  Indies  Granada; 
in  Africa  the  French  possessions  on  the  Senegal.  England  restored  to 
France  Goree  in  Africa,  and  all  conquests  in  India.  2.  Spain  ceded 
to  England  Florida,  as  indemnification  for  which  France  had  already 
ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain  ;  Spain  received  from  England  all  con- 
quests in  Cuba  includm^  Havana. 

In  con8e<]|uence  of  this  peace  and  her  acquisitions  in  India  (p.  443^ 
Grreat  Britam  reached  the  summit  of  her  eirtent  and  power;  the  Nortn 
American  colonies  had  gradually  developed  into  states  under  ^ver- 
nors,  with  Uberal  constitutions,  modeled  after  that  of  Great  Britain. 
1763^  April  1-1765,  July.  Ministry  of  George  Qrenville ;  Halifax 
aad  Egremont,  secretaries  of  states;  Fox  created  lord  Holland. 

No.  45  of  the  North  Briton  containing  insulting  remarks  concerning 
the  king  by  John  Wilkes,  general  warrants  for  the  apprehension  ox 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers,  were  issued.  Wilkes  was  ar- 
rested and  expelled  from  the  commons.  General  warrants  declared 
illegal  by  the  chief  justice.     Wilkes  outlawed. 
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1765,  Feb.    Stamp  act  (p.  425). 

1765,  July-1766,  July.  BdliiiBtary  of  the  marqnis  of  Rookin^am ; 

general  Conway  secretary  of  state  and  leader  of  the  commons. 

1766,  March.    Repeal  of  stamp  act  (p.  423). 

1766,  April  22.    Qeneral  w^arranta  declared  illegal  by  resolution 

of  the  commons  (a  declaratory  bill  to  this  effect  wus  thrown  out 
by  the  lords). 
Aug.  1767,  Deo.    Ministry  of  Chatham;  Grafton. 

1767,  Deo-1770,  Jan.    Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Gkalton  ;  Toum^ 

hend  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  general  Comoayy  lord  jSAW- 
bumey  secretaries  of  state.  Pitt  (earl  of  Chatham)  lord  privy 
seal.    Lord  Hillsborough  first  colonial  secretary. 

1768,  May  10-1774,  June  22.  Second  Parliament  of  Qeorge 
m.  (XIII.).    Wilkes  member  for  Middlesex. 

1769,  Feb.    Wilkes  expelled  the  house  for  an  alleged  libel  on  lord 

Weymouth,  He  was  thrice  elected  and  thrice  rejected  ;  at  the 
last  election  his  opponent,  colonel  Lttttrdl,  who  received  a 
small  minority,  was  aeclared  elected. 
1769-1772.  Letters  of  Junius,  containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
duke  of  Graflony  lord  Mansfield  {Murray)^  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government,  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Advertiser." 
The  author  is  still  unknown,  though  the  letters  are  attributed 
by  many  with  great  confidence  to  Sir  Philip  Francis. 

1770,  Jan.-1782,  March  20.    Ministry  of  lord  North  (first  lord  of 

the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer). 

1770,  May.    Remonstrance  of  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen   of 

London  with  the  kin^. 

1771.  Abortive  attenopt  of  the  commons  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  speeches.  Complaint  of  colonel  Onslow;  arrest  of  the 
printers  ;  commitment  of  Crosby,  lord  mayor,  and  Oliver^  alder- 
man of  London,  for  granting  bail. 

1774.    Boston  Port  BiU  (p-  425). 

1774,  Nov.  29-1780,  July  8.  Third  Parliament  of  OeoTge  m. 
(XIV.). 
Wilkes,  lord  mayor,  and  member  for  Middlesex  ;  motion  to 
expunge  the  resolution  rejecting  him.  (On  the  sixth  motion. 
May  3,  1782,  he  wss  successful,  and  the  resolutions  were  ex- 
punged ^  as  subversive  of  the  rights  of  electors.") 

lYTS-lTSS*  Wax  of  independenoe  of  the  British  ool- 
onies  in  North  A]nerio€^  see  p.  426. 

1778-1783.    War  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France. 
1778.     Repeal  of  penal  lavrs  against  papists  in  England. 
1779-1783.     War  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 
1779^1782.    Gibraltar  besieged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  in  vain ; 

bravely  defended  by  ^Qllott. 
1780.    No  popery  riots,  caused  by  the  intended  relief  of  papists  in 

Scotland.     Protestant  associations;   lord   George  Gordon, 

president, 
tlune  2.     Presentation  of  a  no  popery  petition ;  riot  in  Londoa 

lasting  five  day&.     Executions. 
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The  armed  nentrality  (p.  412)  formed  to  resist  Eng^land's 
assumption  of  the  right  of  search. 
1780,  Oct.  31-1784»  Mar.  24.    Fourth  Parliament   of  George 

m.  (XV.). 

1780,  Dec.  30-1783.    War  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

1781,  Oct.  19.    Surrender  of  Comwallis  (p.  431).    In  this  year 

the  English  lost  Pensacola,  Tobago,  Sl  Eustachius,  Demerara, 
Essequwo,  St.  Chmtopher,  Nevis,  Monserrat,  Minorca  (1782). 

1782,  Feb.    Motion  of  general  Conway  "  that  the  hoose  will  consider 

as  enemies  to  the  king  and  country  all  who  shaU  advise,  or  by 
any  means  attempt,  the  further  prosecution  of  offensive  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience 
by  force." 

March  15.  Motion  of  Sir  J,  Rous  **  that  the  house  could  no  longer 
repose  confidence  in  the  present  ministers,"  lost  by  nine  votes. 
On  a  threat  of  renewal  of  the  motion  lord  North  resigned. 

1782,  March  20-July  1.  Ministry  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham (t  July  1, 1782) ;  lord  Shelbume,  and  Charles  James  Fox 
(b  1749,  son  of  Henry  Fox,  lord  Holland;  entered  the  commons 
1768  ;  lord  of  the  admiralty  1770,  of  the  treasury  1773;  1774 
in  opposition  ;  1782  in  the  cabinet ;  1784  in  opposition  to  Pitt; 
died  Sept.  13,  1806),  secretaries  of  state  ;  lord  Thurlotc,  lord 
chancellor;  Edmund  Burke  (b  1729?  in  Dublin,  entered  par- 
liament 1765,  paymaster  of  the  forces  1782,  in  opposition 
with  Fox  1784,  until  the  French  revolution;  died  July  9, 1797), 
paymaster  of  the  forces ;  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  (b. 
1751  at  Dublin,  entered  parliament  1780,  died  July  7,  1816), 
under-secretary  of  state. 

April  12.     Battle  of  Martinique,  naval  victory  of   Rodney  and 
Hood  over  De  Grasse, 
Reduction  of  the  pension  list ;  establishment  of  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  ;  exclusion  of  contractors  and  rev- 
enue officers  from  parliament. 

1782,  July  1-1783,  Feb.  24.  Ministry  of  lord  Shelbume  following 
the  death  of  Rockingham.  William  Pitt  (b.  1759,  entered 
parliament  1781 ;  chancellor  of  exchequer  1782  ;  prime  min- 
ister 1783 ;  retired  1801 :  returned  to  office  1804  ;  died  Jan. 
23, 1806),  twenty-three  years  old,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ; 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  resigned. 

Nov.  30.    Secret  treaty  of  Paris  with  America  (p.  431). 

1783>  Jan.  20-Sept  3.  Peace  of  Versailles  and  Paris 
(p.  432). 

1.  Reooenition  of  the  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States 
(the  Americans  retained  the  Western  territory  ;  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  in  common).  2.  England  surrendered  to  France  in 
the  West  Indies  Tobago  ;  in  Africa  the  region  of  Senegal.  3.  Spain 
retained  Minorca  in  Elurope,  and  Florida  in  America. 

1783)  April  2-Dec.  13.  Coalition  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Port- 
land ;  Cavendish,  chancellor  of  excliequer ;  lord  North  and 
Fez,  secretaries  of  state  ;  Burke,  paymaster. 
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1757-1784.    War  of  the  Engliirii  In  India,  see  p.  448. 

In  the  epoch  of  the  Seven  Yeais'  War,  the  English  £ast  India 
Company  (at  ouce'sovereigns  and  merchants)  began  the  foundatioD 
of  an  extensive  empire  in  place  of  the  existing  factories.  The  vic- 
tories of  lord  Clive  gave  the  English  the  upper  hand  of  the  French, 
and  secured  for  them  Bengal. 

War  with  the  MahraUds,  who  were  allied  with  the  sultan  of  My- 
sore, Hyder  AH  (f  1782,  his  son,  Tippu  Saib),  with  the  Nizam  of 
Golkonda  and  the  French.  From  the  war  this  company  came  out  vic- 
torious and  ¥rith  greatly  increased  strength.  Under  the  ministry  of 
the  younger  Pitt  (1783-1801)  Uie  company  was  subordinated  by 
the  Ecut  India  Bill  (1784)  in  political  and  military  affairs  to  a  royid 
commission  (board  of  control). 

1768-1779.    Voyages  of  Jamea  Cook  (b.  1728;  under  Wolfe  at 
Quebec,  1759;  d.  1779). 

1.  Aug.  26, 1768,  to  June  11, 1771 :  discovery  of  Coo^a  atrait  and 
of  the  strait  between  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  2.  July  13^  1772, 
to  July  30, 1775:  touching  at  New  Zealand^  Cook  discovered  many 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  penetrated  to  71^  S.  latitude  and  rounded  Cape 
Horn.  3.  July  12,  1776,  investigation  of  Behring^a  strait ;  on  the  re- 
turn Cook  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  Hawaii^  one  of  the  Sandwich 
islands,  Feb.  14, 1779.  (5ee  p.  635.) 

§  9.    THE  EAST. 

India.  (Seep.  SOO.) 

Decline  of  the  Mughal  empire  of  Delhi. 

Bahadur  Shah  (1707-1712),  Jahandar  Shah  ^1712-1713),  son 
and  grandson  of  Aurangzeb,  both  under  the  control  of  the  general 
Zxd'fikar  Khdn.  Successful  revolt  of  Farrukhsiyyar  (1713-1719)  ; 
oppression,  revolt,  and  punishment  of  the  Sikhs  in  the  Punjab. 

1715.    Rajputana  practically  independent  of  the  empire. 

The  Sayyid  chiefs,  Husain  i4a  and  AhduUd,  placed  two  boy  em- 
perors on  the  throne,  who  were  followed,  after  four  months, 

1719-1748.    Muhammad  Shah. 

1720-1748.     Independence  of  the  Deccan  established  under  the 

Nizam  ul  Mulk,  or  governor. 
1732-1743.     Practical  independence  of  Oudh. 
1739.    Invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  of  Persia  ;  sack  of  Delhi 
1748.    Death  of  Muhammad  Shah;  from  this  time  the  emperors  were 

but  puppets,  with  a  shadow  only  of  power. 
1748-1754.    Ahmad  Shah. 
1748-1761.    Five  invasions  of   India  by  Ahmad  Shah  Dnrasi, 

Afghan  ruler  of  Kandahar :  1748  ;  1751-1752  ;  1761  (sack  of 

Delhi)  ;  1759 ;  1761. 
1734-1759.      Alamgir  II. ;  capture  of    Delhi  by  the  MahraJUds 

(1769). 
1759-1806.    Shah  Alam  IL 
1761.    Battle  of  Panipat ;  defeat  of  the  Afahrattds  by  the  Afghans 
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under  Ahinttfl  Bhab  DnranL  The  Bftabratta  power  was  f oUowii^ 
fast  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Mughal  emperors,  under  Sahu,  gran£ 
aon  of  Sivaji  (p.  389),  the  real  power  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  chief 
minister,  a  Brahman  with  the  title  of  Peahwa ;  this  man  and  his 
successors  (BdlajX  1718-1720 ;  Bdji  Rao,  1721-1740;  Bcaaj{  Bdji 
lido,  1740-1761  ;  Madhu  Rao,  1761-1772}  baUt  up  a  confedemcy  at 
Poona  while  the  true  sovereigns  sank  into  the  petty  princes  of  Sd- 
tdra  and  Kolhapur  (the  latter  still  exists).  Under  the  first  three 
Peshw&s  their  armies  prospered,  they  conquered  the  Deccan  and  ex- 
torted tribute  from  Ben^  (1751).  After  the  defeat  of  Panipat 
il761),  the  power  of  the  Peshwa  of  Poona  n^idly  declined,  and 
be  confederacy  split  up  into  five  divisions  :  the  Peshwds  (Poona), 
Bhonslds  (Nligpur),  Sindhia  (Gwalior),  HoUoar  (Indore),  Gdekwan 
(Baroda). 

The  Bxitiali  in  India. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  opened,  the  British  were  established 
at  Bombay,  Madras,  and  in  Bengal  (Calcutta).  The  French  had  a 
factory  at  Pandicherri,  souUi  of  Madras,  This  eastern  coast  land, 
the  Kamatic,  was  under  the  Nawdb  (Nabob)  of  Arcot,  a  subordinate 
of  the  Nizam  of  Haidardbdd  (Deccan). 

1744-1748.  War  between  IVance  and  Xfaigland  in  Zhirope  ;  fol- 
lowed by  war  between  these  powers  in  India.  Dupisix,  gov- 
ernor of  Pondicherri, 

1746.  Capture  of  Madras  bv  the  French ;  it  was  restored  in  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelie. 

1751-1754.  War  between  French  and  Britiah  in  India.  De- 
fense of  Arcot  by  Cllve  (Robert  Clive,  b.  1725,  clerk  in 
Madras  1743,  ensign  1744,  paymaster  1748 ;  in  England  1753- 
1755 ;  governor  of  Bengal  1758  ;  Irish  peer,  baron  Clive  of 
PUssey,  1760;  governor  of  Bengal  1765-1767;  conmiitted 
suicide  Nov.  22, 1774). 

1756-1763.  Seven  Teara'  War  in  Borope  (p.  403)  and  Amer- 
ica (p.  420).    War  between  the  British  and  French  in  India. 

1756,  June  29.  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta."  The  young  Nawdb 
(Nabob)  of  Bengal,  SirdJ-ud-Dauld  (Surajah  bowlah),  hav- 
ing quarreled  with  the  English,  seized  Calcutta  and  imprisoned 
146  persons  in  the  military  prison  of  Fort  William,  a  room 
some  eighteen  feet  square.  In  the  morning  but  23  of  the  146 
were  ahve.  Clive  recaptured  Calcutta^  took  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Chandamagar  and  defeated  a  much  more  numerous 
force  under  Surajah  Dowlah  in  the 

V757f  June  23.    Battle  of  Flassey* 

Mtr  Ja/ar  was  i^aced  on  the  (viceregal)  throne  of  Bengal ;  ^tiitl- 
fah  Dowlah  was  soon  put  to  death. 

1758.  Clive  governor  of  Bengal ;  defeat  of  the  Dutch  (Nov.  1759). 
Establishment  of  British  influence  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
French  in  the  south. 
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1760,  Jan.  22.    Battle  of  "Wandewash;  defeat  of  the  French  under 
Lally  hy  colonel  (afterwards  sir  Eyre)  Coote.     Destruction  of 
the  French  power  in  India. 
The  British  having  deposed  Mir  Ja/ar  and  set  up  Mh'  Kosim  as 

Nawdh  in  1761  were  soon  involved  in  a  war  with  the  latter  (massacre 

of  Patnd,  1763).    Sepoy  mutiny,  1764. 

1764.  Battle  of  Bazar  won  by  major  Munro  over  Skdh  Akan^  the 
emperor.     Coucjuest  of  Oudh. 

1765.  Settlement  of  Indian  relations  by  Clive,  again  governor  of 
Bengal  (1765-1767).      Oudh  restored  to  the  Nawdb  ;  Alia- 

hdbad  and  Kara  given  to  the  emperor,  Shah  Alcmiy  the  British  re- 
ceived the  financisd  administration  of  Bengaly  Behar,  OrissOf  and  the 
sovereignty  over  the  Northern  Circars. 

1771.    Shah  Alam  submitted  to  the  Mahrattds. 

Famine  in  Bengal ;  bad  condition  of  the  company's  afEairs  ;  its 
servants  grew  rich  on  extortions  and  perquisites,  but  the  com- 
pany was  near  bankruptcy.  Failure  of  Clive's  system  of  man- 
agement 

1772-1774.  Warren  Haatinga,  governor  of  Bengal  (b.  1732;  clerk 
in  Bengal  1749  ;  member  of  government  1761 ;  in  England; 
member  of  council  in  Madras  1765;  governor  of  Bengal  1772^ 
of  India  1774;  recalled  1785,  impea^ed  1788,  acquitted  17d5^ 
privy  counselor  1814,  died  1818). 

1774-1785.  Warren  Haatinga,  governor-general  of  India.  Coun- 
cil of  five  instead  of  twelve,  Hastings  having  the  casting  vote. 
Introduction  of  reforms  in  administration  ;  acauirement  by 
the  British  of  complete  control  of  the  finances  oi  the  empire. 
Opposition  of  Philip  Franoia  (Junius  ?). 

Holding  that  the  emperor  had  broken  the  agreement  with  Clive  by 
joining  the  Mahrattils,  Hastings  sold  AUahdbdd  and  Kora  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Oudh.  The  resistance  of  Chait  Sinh,  the  RAjA  of  Benaret, 
to  the  demands  of  Hastings  was  fanned  into  a  rebellion  ;  Hastings 
charged  the  mother  of  the  governor  of  Oudh  (Begam  of  Oudh)  with 
abetting  the  rebel,  and  extorted  over  £1,000,000  from  her.  For 
these  acts  Hastings  was  impeached  in  parliament  on  his  return  to 
England  (1788-1795  ;  speech  of  Burke),  but  acquitted. 

War  with  the  Mahrattds  (1778-1781),  and  with  Haidar  AU  of 
Mysore  and  his  son  Tipu  (Tippu  Saib),  (Seep.  641.) 

China.  (5«  p.  S90:i 

1721-1735.    Tung-ohing. 

1735-1795.    Xien-long. 

Annexation  of  Ilu  Conauest  of  East  Turkestan.  Unsaooess- 
ful  invasion  of  Cochin  China  ana  Burmah.  Suppression  of  a  Moham- 
medan revolt  in  Kan-sah.  Severe  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Liter- 
ary labors  of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  a  poet;  foundation  of  four 
libraries. 

1792.  Conquest  of  the  Gorkhas  and  the  Nepaulese.  Unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  Formosa. 
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1793.     Embaflsy  of  earl  Macartney, 

1795.    Abdication  of  the  emperor,  who  died  in  1798.       (Seep.  560,) 

Japan.  {See  p.  367.) 

From  1654  to  1853  the  history  of  this  country  is  marked  by  few 
events  of  interest.  Under  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  many  of  whom 
were  famous  for  their  active  interest  in  science  and  literature,  the 
people  proerensed  in  civilization  and  the  diffiision  of  education.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  second  century  the  country  beean  to  feel  the 
evil  effects  of  the  long  peace  :  wealth,  luxury,  enervation.  lyetsuna 
1650-1681 ;  construction  of  a  cooperative  history  of  Japan,  the  Dai 
Nihon  Shi,  under  the  care  of  the  prince  of  Mito;  department  of 
astronomy  ;j?rowth  of  Yedo.  Taimayoski,  1681-1708,  the  friend  of 
learning.  Kaempfer  in  Japan.  Yoahlmnne,  1717-1744,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Tokugawas  ;  revision  of  the  criminal  code  ;  introduction 
of  sugar-cane  ;  foundation  of  a  free  hospital  at  Yedo  ;  hygienic  in- 
formation distributed  throughout  the  country  (population  of  Japan  in 
1744, 26,060,000).^  From  1763-1770  an  empress  sat  on  the  Mikado's 
throne. 

1780-1816.  The  Mikado  Kokaku  ;  the  Shoguns  ;  lyeharu  1763- 
1786  ;  lyenori  1787-1837.  Reformation  of  the  administrar 
tion.  During  this  reign  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  increased 
rapidly,  while  several  attempts  of  the  Russians  to  open  inter- 
course with  Japan  were  brusquely  repulsed.         {See  p.  562^ 

§10.  FRANCE.  (8eep,S71.) 

1715-1774.     Louis  XV.,  five  years  old, 

the  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  son  (the  da:uphin 
Louis),  and  grandson  (the  duke  of  Burgundy)  died  before  him. 
1715-1723.    Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  during  the  minority 

of  Louis  XV.  He  set  the  country  (and  the  king)  an  example 
of  the  most  shameless  debauchery.  His  favorite  was  cardinal  Du- 
bois (t  1723),  a  man  of  low  birth  and  character,  but  of  considerable 
ability.  Abandonment  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  alliance  with 
England  (1717,  p.  349)  ;  religious  tolerance.  The  quadruple  alli- 
ance, p.  397.  War  with  Spain  ;  marshal  Berwick  in  Spain  ;  peace, 
Feb.  17,  1720  (treaty  of  London  ;  the  emperor  received  Sicily,  Savoy 
obtained  Sardinia). 
1718-1720.    Law's  Mississippi  scheme. 

In  his  financial  distress  the  regent  grasped  at  the  dazzling 
plans  of  the  Scotchman,  John  Law.  Koyal  bank  ;  company  of  the 
west ;  grant  of  Louisiana.  Popular  infatuation.  Enormous  infla- 
tion of  the  currency  ;  issue  of  notes  to  the  amoimt  of  3,000,000,000 
francs,  based  on  the  land  of  the  kingdom.  Sudden  collapse  of  the 
bank  and  the  company,  bringing  widespread  disaster  (1720).    See 

the  SouOJSeoMsMk  (P-  ^37). 

1723-1726.  Adimnistration  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  The  young 
king  married  the  daughter  of  the  deposed  king  of  Polanc^ 

1  Beed,  i.  p.  236. 
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Stanislaus  Lesczinskiy  having  broken  off  the  projected  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  and  sent  back  the  prinoess  to  the  great  indigna- 
tion of  Philip  y.  Louis  was  nnder  the  influence  of  his  tutor,  cardinai 
Fleurtfy  who  overthrew  the  duke  of  Bourbon  and  his  favorite  the  mat' 
quise  de  Prie,  and  banished  them  from  court. 
1726-1743.    Adminlfltratioii  of  Fleury. 

Participation  of  France  in  the  war  of  the  Polish  Bacces- 
slon,  p.  396;  in  the  vrar  of  the  Austrian  succession,  p.  400;  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  p.  4D3;  war  with  ZSngland  and  the  peaoe 
of  Paris,  pp.  422,  441. 

Persecution  of  the  Jansemsts.  Miracles  at  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Medard.    Convulsionnaires,    Closure  of  the  cemetery,  1732. 

«  De  par  le  Roi,  d^ense  k  Dieu, 
De  laire  miracles  en  ce  lieu.'' 

After  the  death  of  Fleury  (1743),  government  of  mistresses  and  of 
ministers  whom  they  placed  in  office.  Senseless  expenditure  and  re- 
volting arbitrary  rtde.    Marquise  de  Chateauroux, 

1745-1764.    Marquise  de  Pompadour  (Lenormant  d'EHoles). 
1745,  May  11.    Battle  of  Fontenoy  ;    victory  of   Marshal   Saxe 
over  the  allies  (p.  402  iftid  438). 

Struggle  between  the  church,  parliament,  and  crown. 

The  duo  de  Choiseul,  a  friend  of  Pompadour,  minister. 

1756.  Hostilities  with  England  in  North  America  led  to  war  (p. 
438). 

1757,  Jan.  5.     Attempted  assassmation  of  Louis  XY.  by  DanUenSf 

who  was  barbarously  tortured  and  torn  by  four  horses. 

1768.  Death  of  the  queen. 

1769.  Annexation  of  Corsica. 

The  immorality  and  extravagance  of  the  court  reached  its  heie^bi 
when  Louis  XV.,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  came  under  the  iimn- 
enoe  of  the  shameless  prostitute  Jeanne  Vaubemier,  by  marriage  with 
a  superannuate  courtier, 
1769-1774.    Countess  DuBarry. 

Contest  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  was  abolished 
in  1771  by  the  chancellor,  Maupeou,  and  superseded  by  a  Conseil  du 
Roi,  without  political  privileges.  The  parliament  was,  however,  re- 
stored under  the  next  reign.  Pacte  de  famine  ;  a  company  in  which 
the  king  was  shareholder,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  the  com  supply. 
1774,  May  10.  Death  of  Louis  XV.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, 

1774-1792.    Louis  XVL, 

whose  moral  purity  and  sincere  good-will,  neutralized  by  a 
total  lack  of  energy,  were  unable  to  quiet  the  approaching  storm  of 
the  revolution  by  feeble  attempts  at  reform.  Restoration  of  the 
parliament.  Louis,  while  dauphin  (1770)  had  married  Marie  An- 
toinette, daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  The  queen,  at  first 
extremely  popular,  soon  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  people,  and  became 
an  object  of  the  grossest  slanders,  particularly  m  connection  with 
the  scaudolous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace  (1785 ;  given  to  the 
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queen  by  cardinal  Rohan;  ooanieas  Lamathe),    Her  influence  was  an 
evil  one,  being  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  favorit- 
ism, and  for  Uie  resistance  of  reforms. 
1774-1781.    Manrepas,  the  king's  favorite  minister. 
1774-1776,  May.    Turgot  minister  of  marine  and  finance. 
1777-1781.    Neoker,  minister  of  finance  ;  abolition  of  six  hundred 

superfluous  offices. 
1778.    ADiance  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  America 


(p.  429). 
th< 


For  the  participation  of  France  in  the  war  of  American  independ- 
ence, see  p.  429,  etc. 
1781.    Publication  of  the  compte  rendu  by  Necker.    On  the  death  of 

Maurepas  the  ConUe  de  Vergennes  succeeded  to  the  feivor  of  the 

king. 
1783-1787.    Calonne,  a  favorite  of  the  queen,  minister  of  finance. 

Great  extravagance  of  the  court ;  contraction  of  an  enormous 

debt. 

1787,  Feb.  22.    Ajuembly  of  notables  summoned  at  Versailles. 

Fall  of  Calonne. 
De  Brienne,  minister  of  finance.    Dissolution  of  the  assembly 
(May  25).    Opposition  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  re- 
fused to  register  the  reform. 
Edicts,  alleging  that  such  changes  needed  the  approval  of  the 
states-general.    Banishment  of  the  parliament  to  Troyes.    An  agree- 
ment was  patched  up,  but  on  the  recall  of  the  parliament,  a  still  more 
aggravated  ouarrel  broke  out  concerning  new  loans. 

1788,  Jan.    Presentation  of  grievances.    Arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the 

parliament.  Abolition  of  that  body,  the  place  of  which  was 
to  be  taken  by  a  cour  plentere,  nominated  by  the  king.  Revolts 
in  the  provinces. 

Sununons  of  a  states-general  for  May  5, 1789. 
1788,  Aug.    De  Brienne  resigned  office.    Necker  recalled. 

TfflRD  PERIOD. 

FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  FIRST  FRENCH   REVOLUTION 
TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  (1789-1815). 

The  revolution  ran  through  three  stages  to  the  extreme  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic,  three  other  penods  brought  it  gradually  through  a  reac- 
tion back  to  absolute  monarchy,  after  miich  came  a  time  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  then  a  republic,  then  the  second  empire,  then  a  republic 
again. 

1.  States  Oeneral  and  Conatitaeiit  Aasembly  (ConstxtuanU)  ; 
from  May  6  (June  17),  1789,  to  Sept.  30, 1791  (2|  years).  A  limited 
(constitutional)  monarchy.    Influence  of  the  higher  middle  dosses. 

2.  The  Legislative  Assembly  (LegiskUif)  ;  from  Oct.  1.  1791,  to 
Sept.  21, 1792  (almost  a  year).  Monarchy  still  further  limited,  then 
suspended.    Increase  of  the  power  of  the  lower  classes. 

3.  The  National  Convention  (Convention  Nationale) ;  from  Sept. 
21, 1792,  to  Oct  25,  1795  (more  than  three  years);  called  to  frame  a 
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new  constitntion,  it  first  abolished  the  monarchy  and  condemned  the 
king  to  death  ;  it  supported  the  Rei^  of  Terror,  and  then  overthrew 
it.    It  led  the  resistance  to  foreign  roes. 

N.  B.  The  left  of  the  constltaent  was  the  right  of  the  legiala- 
tive,  and  the  left  of  the  legislative  was  (at  first)  the  right  of  the 
convention. 

4.  The  Directory  (Dvrectoire):  from  Oct  26, 1795,  to  Not.  9, 1799 
(18  Bromaire,  An.  VlII.)  more  than  four  years.  The  middle  classes 
recovered  their  influence.  Party  divisions.  The  army.  General 
Bona|Mirte's  coup  d'dtat. 

5.  The  Conaulate  (connUat),  at  first  provisional  then  definitive, 
from  Dec.  25, 1799,  to  May  20, 1804  (4^  years)  ;  civil  and  military 
rule,  virtuaUy  of  one  man  ;  progress  oi  French  arms. 

6.  The  (firat)  Empire;  from  May  20, 1804  to  (April,  1814)  Jane 
22,  1815  (about  eleven  years).  Napoleon  I.  made  rranoe  the  ooo- 
trolling  power  on  the  continent,  but  was  finally  overthrown.^ 

General  Canses  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  The  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  —  a  spirit  devoted  to  the 
destruction  or  reformation  of  all  existing  institutions.  Attacks  of 
French  writers  upon  church  and  state.  Monteaqoiea  (1689-1755) ; 
Voltaire  (1694^1778)  ;  Rooflaeau  (1670-1741)  ;  the  EncydopecUa 
(1751-1780),  the  work  of  the  Encyclopedists :  Holbaoh  (1723- 
1789)  ;  Helvetiua  (1715-1771)  ;  Diderot  (1713-1784)  ;  D'Alem- 
bert  (1717-1783^  ;  Condlllao  (1715-1789). 

2.  The  unequal  divmon  and  miserable  cultivation  of  the  land  (nearly 
two  thirds  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobles), 
and  the  strict  control  exercised  by  the  guilds,  which  checked  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  industry. 

3.  The  arbitrary  govemment,  the  abuses  in  the  administration^  the  im- 
equal  apportionment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Since  1614,  the  consti- 
tutional assembly  of  the  kingdom,  the  etats-geheraux  had  not  been 
summoned  (p.  325).  Control  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  by  arbitrary 
warrants  of  imprisonment  (lettres  de  cachet.  Bastille)  of  their  property 
by  arbitrary  taxation. 

In  opposition  to  the  riffht  assumed  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  to 
refuse  the  registration  of  edicts  of  taxation,  tiie  court  had  recourse 
to  beds  of  justice  (lits  de  justice,  a  despotic  enforcement  of  registry 
tion),  and  the  banishment  of  members  of  parliament.  Commissioos 
in  the  army,  places  in  parliament,  and  most  of  the  higher  offices, 
were  purchasable,  but  as  a  rule,  only  by  the  nobles.  l%e  primleged 
classes  (nobility  and  clergy)  were  allowed  many  privileges  m  regard 
to  the  direct  taxes,  although  by  no  means  exempt  by  them.^  Contina- 
ation  in  the  oonntty  of  the  oppressive  feudal  burdens  (corvees,  enforced 
labor  on  the  estate  of  the  lord  and  on  public  roads  without  pay),  ex- 
actions of  the  feudal  lords,  who  wasted  their  revenues  in  the  capital 
and  gave  the  peasants  neither  protection  nor  assistance  in  retoiiL 
TaiUe,  land  and  property  tax;  gaielle,  tax  on  salt. 

1  Assmann. 

3  Vou  bjrbel,  GeschichU  der  Revobttiontuil. 
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Special  Cause. 

The  tmrnense  public  debt  and  the  deficit.  The  yearly  deficit  owed 
its  origin  to  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  hts  costly,  often  senseless 
buildings  ( Versailles  with  its  basins  and  fountains  lyine  in  a  district 
totally  without  water),  and  to  his  extravagant  court ;  it  grew  under 
the  profligate  expenditure  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  cost  of  the  Korth 
American  war  under  Louis  XVI.  till  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  of 
the  yearly  income.  As  Turgors  (1774-1776)  attempts  at  reforms 
(removal  of  internal  duties  on  commerce;  abolition  of  the  corveCt  abo- 
lition of  many  guilds),  Necker^s  Tl 776-1 781)  economical  administra- 
tion, and  the  assembly  of  notables  summoned  upon  the  advice  of 
Ccdonne  (1787),  brought  no  relief,  the  king  took  the  advice  of 
Neckery  who  had  reassumed  office  (1788),  and  resolved  upon  the 

1789,  May  5.  Summons  of  the  ^tats-G^n^rauz  to  Ver- 
sailles,  with  a  doable  representation  of  the  middle  classes, 
tbe  third  estate  (tiers  ^tat),  nobles  300,  clergy  300,  commons  600.  Dis- 
pute about  the  manner  of  debating  and  of  voting  (whether  votes  should 
be  cast  by  the  orders  as  such,  or  by  each  member  individually) 
which  broke  out  during  the  verification  of  the  powers  of  the  members. 
The  nobles  and  the  clergv  demanded  a  separate  verification,  the  com- 
mons wished  that  it  should  take  place  in  common.  The  true  question 
was  whether  the  legislative  body  should  consist  of  a  lower  house  of 
commons,  and  an  upper  house  of  nobles  and  clergy  which  would  check 
the  lower,  or  of  one  house  in  which  the  commons  equaled  in  number 
the  nobles  and  clergy  together.  Upon  the  motion  of  the  abb^  Sieyes 
(author  of  the  remarkable  pamphlet  asking,  What  is  the  third  estate  t) 
the  representatives  of  the  third  estate  assumed  the  title  of  the 

17899  June  17-1791.     National  Assembly  (constitttante) 
and  invited  the  other  orders  to  join  them. 

1789*  Suspension  of  the  meetings  for  three  days;  the  hall 
June  20.  closed  to  the  members,  who  at  last  resorted  to  a  neighbor- 
ing tennis  oonrt  (j'eu  de  paume)  and  took  an  oath  not  to 
separate  until  they  had  nven  the  realm  a  constitution.  Pres- 
ident BaUly.  Many  of  the  clergy  and  some  nobles  joined  the 
assemblv. 
June  23.  Frmtless  TO}'al  sitting  ;  the  king  ordered  the  assembly  to 
meet  in  three  houses. 

Principal  orator  of  the  assembly  :  Idrabean  {Riquetti,  count 
of  Mirabeau,  bom  1749,  of  remarkable  talent,  but  dissolute, 
in  debt,  at  variance  with  his  family,  elected  in  Provence  as 
representative  of  the  third  estate).  The  representatives  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility  Join  the  third  estate  by  re- 
quest of  the  king.  Concentration  of  troops  near  Paris. 
Rumors  of  a  purpose  to  dissolve  the  national  assembly,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  Neoker  (July  11)  caused  the 

1789.     Storm  and  destruction  of  the  Bastille  in  Paris 
July  14.     (murder  of  De  Launay),  CamiUe  DesmovUns.    Paris  in  the 

29 
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hands  of  the  mob  scarcely  controlled  by  the  deetors  who  had 
chosen  the  deputies  from  Paris  for  the  assembly  and  now  sat 
at  the  Hotd  de  Ville  as  a  provisional  Government.  Necker 
recalled.  Lafayette  commander  of  the  newly  established 
National  Guard.  BaiUy  mayor  of  Paris.  Adoption  of  the 
tricolor:  blue,  red  (colors  of  Paris),  white  (color  of  France). 
Beginning  of  the  emifi^tion  of  the  nobles,  headed  by  the  count  of 
Artois,  second  brother  of  the  king,  prince  Conde,  PoUgnac. 

Rising  of  the  peasants  against  t£e  feudal  lords  in  Dauphine,  Prth- 
vencCf  and  Burgwtdy,  Eiots,  provisional  governments,  guards  in  the 
provincial  cities. 

Aug.  4.    Voluntary  surrender  by  the  representatives  of  the  nobles 

(vicomte  de  NoaiUes)  of  aU  feudal  rights  and  privileges  ;  abo- 

htion  of  the  titles,  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  offices,  ^SBolutioD 

of  the  guilds,  etc. 

Aug.  27.    Declaration  of  the  rights  of  man.    Discussion  of  the  veto 

power. 
Oct.  5, 6.  Outbreak  of  the  mob  of  Paris,  caused  by  hunger,  the  bribes 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  rumors  of  an  intended  reaction. 
March  of  a  band,  consisting  principally  of  women,  to  Versailles.  The 
royal  family,  rescued  by  Lafayette,  were  obliged  to  go  to  Fisrisy 
whither  the  national  assembly  followed  them.  200  members  re- 
signed. 

Democratic  monarchical  conatiLtution  :  one  chamber  with  legisla- 
tive power  and  the  sole  right  of  initiation.  The  royal  veto  was  sus- 
pensive only,  delaying  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  two  legiaiative 
terms.  The  king  could  not  declare  war  and  conclude  peace  without 
the  consent  of  the  chamber,  ratification  by  which  was  necessary  for 
the  validity  of  cUl  foreign  treaties. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  financial  distress  the  ecclesiastical  estates 
vy  were  declared  public  property.     Aasignats,  notes  of  the  govern- 
ment, having  for  security  the  public  lands,  the  value  of  which  was 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  issue  of  notes  (a  check  which  was  inc^ienb- 
tive).     The  state  assumed  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

1790>  July  14.     National  federation  in  Paris ;  the  OoDStita- 
tion  accepted  by  the  king. 

Abolition  of  the  old  provinces  and  governments;  France  divided 
into  eighty-three  departments,  named  after  rivers  and  mountains; 
these  departments  being  subdivided  into  374  districts  and  eantons. 
The  communes  were  left  unchanged  (44,000) ;  tax  qrudification  for  the 
exercise  of  active  suffrage  in  the  primary  assemblies,  which  chose 
electors  (ilectewrs)  who  then  elected  the  representatives  (liSi)  for  a  legis- 
lature with  a  term  of  two  years.  The  administrative  officers  of  the 
departments  and  districts  were  selected  from  the  electors;  the  muni-^ 
cipal  officers  and  the  judges  were  taken  from  the  g^reat  body  of  voters^ 
the  active  citizens.  Each  department  and  each  district  had  a  local 
assembly.  Abolition  of  the  parliaments  and  the  old  Judicial  constitn- 
tion.  Juries,  Abolition  of  hereditary  nobiiityfiiiles, and  coat8FK>f-arins. 
Dissolution  of  all  ecclesiastical  orders,  excepting  those  having  educa- 
tion and  the  care  of  the  sick  for  their  objects.    Civil  organization  of 
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the  clergy;  the  pastors  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  districts,  the 
bishops  by  the  voters  of  the  departments.  Only  one  third  of  the 
ecclesiastics  submitted  to  the  new  constitution  by  taking  the  required 
oath,  so  that  henceforward  there  was  a  distinction  between  priests 
who  had  taken  the  oath  (pretrea  assermentes)  and  priests  who  had  not 
(reyhictaires). 

Cluba  had  existed  since  1789 ;  the  Jacobins,  named  after  their 
place  of  assembly,  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Dominican  monks 
from  the  Rue  St.  Jacques  (Robespierre),  soon  the  greatest  power  in 
the  state  ;  the  Cordeliers,  who  held  their  meetings  in  a  monasteiy 
of  Franciscans  (Danton,  Marat,  CamUle  Desmoulins,  Hebert);  the 
Feuillants,  moderate  monarchists  who  had  separated  from  the  c7aco- 
bins  (Lafayette^  BaiUy).  Reorganization  of  tne  municipality  (oom- 
mtine)  of  raris,  in  fortv-eifi^ht  sections;  84,000  voters  (pop.  800,000); 
gener^  council,  executive  board  (44).  Each  section  had  its  primary 
assembly. 

1790,  Sept.    Fall  of  Necker. 

Alliance  between  the  court  and  Mirdbeau,  who  endeavored  to  stem 
the  revolution  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  throne. 

I79I9  April  2.     Dearth  of  Mirdbeau. 

JwBLe  20.  Flight  of  the  king.  Stopped  at  Varennes,  brought  back  to 
Paris  (June  25).  Unprovoked  assault  on  a  meeting  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars  (July  17, "  massacre  of  the  Champs  de  Mars.") 
Suspended,  reinstated  by  the  moderate  party  (Sept.),  Louis 
XVl.  accepted  the  constitution  as  revised  and  com- 
pleted. Dijssolution  of  the  assembly  (Sept.  30)  after  it  had 
voted  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  next  legislature. 

1791,  Oct.  1-1792,  Sept.    Legislative  Assembly. 

745  representatives,  mostly  from  the  middle  class.  Parties  : 
the  right,  composed  of  constitutionalists,  royalists,  FeuillarUs,  became 
weaker  with  everv  day.  The  left  side,  comprising  the  majority,  was 
divided  into  :  1.  Moderate  republicans  (the  plain,  la  plaine),  contain- 
ing the  group  of  the  Girondists  (so  called  after  its  leading  members 
from  Bordeaux,  the  department  of  the  Gironde),  Guadet,  Vergniaud, 
Brissot,  etc.,  advocates  of  a  federal  republic.  2.  The  Mountain  {la 
montagne,  les  montagnards),  so  called  from  their  seats,  which  were  the 
highest  on  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  radicals,  adherents  of  a  united, 
indivisible  republic  (une  et  indivisible).  They  were  composed  of  the 
leaders  of  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cordeliers.  Petion,  mayor 
of  Paris. 

1791,  Aug.    Meeting  at  Pillnitz  between 

1786-1797.  Frederic  Williain  n.,  king  of  Prussia 
(  WdUner,  Bischofswerder),  and 

1790-1792.     Leopold  n.,  the  emperor. 

Preliminarv  understanding  in  regard  to  Eastern  matters,  the 
political  relations,  and  the  French  disturbances. 
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1791,  Sept.    Annezaftion  of  Avignon  (maasaores)  and  the  Venaism  to 

franoe. 

1792,  Feb.    Alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia.    Leopold  was  sue- 

ceeded  by 

1792-1806.  Franois  11.  (As  emperor  of  Austria^  Fran* 
cis  L  until  1835). 

1792-1797.  War  between  Franoe  and  the  First  Coali- 
tion. 

A  Girondist  ministry  {Roland,  Dumouriez)  took  the  place  of  the 

constitutionalist  ministry,  whose  fall  was  caused  by  the  declaration  of 

PiUnitz. 

April  20.  Declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  Three  armies  in  the 
field.  Rochambeau  (48,000),  between  Dunkirk  and  Philippe- 
yille;  Lafayette  (52,000),  between  Philippeyille  and  Lautep- 
bourg ;  JLuckner  (^,000),  between  Lauterbourg  and  Baale. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  against  the  French,  which  increased 
the  revolutionary  excitement  at  Paris.  Dismissal  of  the  min- 
istry of  Roland  (June  13). 

June  20.  Invasion  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob.  Calm  behayior  of 
the  king ;  the  bonnet  rouge, 

July  11.    The  Legislative  Assembly  pronounced  the  country  in  dan- 
ger.   Formation  of  a  volunt^r  army  of  revolutionists  through- 
out the  country.     Threatening  manifesto  of  the  duke  of  Brans' 
wick. 
The  municipal  council  of  Paris  broken  up  and  its  place  usurped  by 

commissioners  from  the  sections  ;  the  new  commune  (288  memben). 

Aug.  10.  (Tenth  of  August).  Storm  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  mob,  in 
consequence  of  an  order  given  by  the  king  to  the  Swiss  guards, 
who  were  advancing  victoriously,  to  cease  firing.  Massacre  of 
the  Swiss  guards.    The  king  took  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the 

Aug.  13.  Asseml^y,  was  suspended,  and  placed  in  the  tower  of  the 
temple  (the  old  house  of  the  Knights  Templars).  Numerous 
arrests  of  suspected  persons.  The  Jacobins  in  power.  Call  of 
a  national  convention,  elected  by  manhood  suffrage,  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  for  the  state. 

Aug.  20.  Lafayette,  impeached  and  proscribed,  fled,  was  captured  by 
the  Austrians  and  imprisoned  in  Olmlitz  (till  1796).  Verdun 
taken  by  the  Prussians  ;  battles  at  Grandpre'Bnd  Vdbny. 

Sept.  2-7.  Jail  delivery  at  Paris  :  terrible  mAaaacra,  lasting  five 
days,  of  royalists  and  constitutionalists  detained  in  the  pnsons, 

instigated  by  the  city  council  and  by  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice. 

Like  scenes  took  place  at  Versailles,  Lyons,  Rheims,  Meaux  and  On- 

leans. 

20  Sept.  French  {Dumouriez,  KeUermann)  success  at  Valmy  against 
the  allies  {duke  of  Brunswick). 

1792>  Sept  21-1795>  Oct  National  Ck>nvention  com- 
posed entirely  of  republicans  (749  members,  486  new 
men).     Parties,  Girondists  (right,    Vergniaud^  Brissat) 
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and  the  Mountain  (left ;  members  for  Paris,  Mobespierrej 
duke  of  Orleans  {Philip  FgcUite),  DanUm^  CoUot  d^ 
Herbois). 

1792.    Abolition  of  the  monarchy.    France  declared  a 
Sept  21.    Republic. 

Sept.  22  was  the  first  day  of  the  year  one  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. C'Uoyen  et  citoyenne ;  decree  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
emigrants;  tu  et  toL  Inglorious  retreat  of  the  Prussians  through 
Champagne  to  Ltaembour^  and  across  the  Rhine.  The  French  geneiul, 
Custine,  took  Speier,  Matm^  and  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Occupation 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  (Sept.). 

17d2.    Victory  of  the  French  general  Dumouriez  at  Jemmapes.    He 
Nov.  6.    took  Brussels  and  conquered  the  Austrian  Netherlands,    The 

Prussians  retook  Frankfort. 
Nov.  19.    Frocbunation  of  the  convention  offering  French  assistance 
to  all  peoples  who  wished  to  throw  off  their  present  govern- 
ment. 

Savoy  and  Nice  annexed  ;  the  Schelde  opened  to  commerce  (p. 
408). 

1792,  Dec.-1793y  Jan.    Trlai  o^  Louis  XVI.  before  the  convention. 

Barrhe  prosecutor ;  Maleh»ierf*eSf  Deseze^  Tronchet,  for  the  de- 
fense. 
Proposed  appeal  to  the  nation  rejected.  January  15, 683  votes  out 
of  721  declarea  the  king  guilty.  Jan.  16,  361  votes,  exactly  a  major- 
ity (among  them  that  of  the  duke'  of  Orleans  {Eaalite),  were  cast 
unconditionally  for  death,  360  being  cast  for  imprisonment,  banish- 
ment, or  death  with  respite. 

1793.  Jan.  21.    Execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

Feb.  1.    War  declared  against  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Spain. 

England,  Holland,  Spain  and  the  Empire,  joined  the  alliance 
agfunst  France,  Sardinia  having  been  at  war  with  the  latter  power 
since  July,  1792.  Annexation  of  Belgium.  The  emigrants,  under  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  proclaimed  Louis  XVIL,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
temple. 

Royalistic  revolt  in  the  Vendee,  upon  occasion  of  a  levy  of  recruits. 
(Charette,  Stofflet,  Caihelineau,  La  Rochejaquelein). 

The  Austrians  under  the  duke  of  Cohurg  defeated  Dumouriez  at 
Keerwinden  (March  18),  and  recaptured  Brussels,  Dumouriez  went 
over  to  the  Austrians  with  the  duke  of  Chartres,  Louis  Philippe,  son 
of  Egalite.  <4 

March  9.    Establishment  of  the  revolntionazy  tribnnal.  ^ 

At  Paris,  in  the  convention,  struggle  for  life  and  death,  between 
the  Oirondists  and  the  Mountain.  After  the  failure  of  the  plan  of  the 
Orlednists,  belonging  to  the  Mountain,  to  make  the  duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalit^),  protector,  all  power  centred  in  the  Committee  of  General 
Security  and  the 

179&     Committee  of  Public  Safety  (Comite  du  SaZut 
April  0.     Public).    Composed  of  nine  (afterwards  twelve)  members^ 
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who  exercised  dictatorial  power.  Leaders :  Danion  (from  tlie 
first) ;  Robespierrey  St.  Justy  Couthon  (these  three  in  July) ; 
afterwards,  Camot,  who  managed  the  military  deportment 
only,  and  CUlot  d^Herbois  (Sept.).  The  third,  and  in  reality 
the  greatest  power  in  the  state,*  was  the  commnne  of  Paris, 
now  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  acting 
through  its  committee,  now  numbering  only  twenty,  at  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  under  the  guidance  of  Chaumette,  and  especially 
of  Hebert  (e<titor  of  Le  Pere  Duchesne). 
Financial  difficulties.  New  issues  of  assignats  based  on  the 
lands  of  the  emigrants,  the  sale  of  which  was  ordered.  At- 
tempts to  check  the  depreciation  of  assignats  by  scTere  penal- 
ties. 
June  2.  An  uprising  of  the  mob,  organized  by  the  commnne  oi 
Paris,  commanded  by  Henriot,  compelled  the  convention  to  ar- 
rest thirty-one  Girondists  (firissoty  Vergrnaudf  Petion). 

The  secondf  fully  democratic  constitution,  as  passed  by  the  oonTeo- 
tion,  was  sent  to  the  primary  assemblies  of  voters  for  ratificaticm,  bat 
never  came  to  execution. 

1793,  July  13.    Assassination  of  Marat  by  Charlotte  Corday  (executed 
Jidy  16). 

1793-1794.     Reifirn  of  Terror  in  France. 

Robespierre  at  the  head  of  the  state.  Revolutionary  commU' 
tee»  throughout  the  country.  Commissaries  of  the  committee  of 
public  safety  committed  unheard-of  atrocities  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
provinces.  Tallien  at  Bordeaux,  Lebon  in  Arras,  Carrier  in  Nantes, 
ChcUlier,  Couthon^  Fouche,  CoUot  d^Herbois  in  Lyomi. 

Maing  captured  by  the  Prussians  after  a  siege  of  three  months 
July).  The  allies  took  the  fortresses  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes, 
W  this  reason  Custine  was  executed  at  Paris.  The  English  laid  siege 
to  Toulon.  The  troops  of  the  Republic  were  driven  back  at  almost 
all  points.  Revolts  in  the  interior,  partially  conducted  by  Girondists 
who  had  escaped  from  Paris.  Energetic  measures  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety  (Camot). 

17d3,  Aug.  23.    Levy  of  the  whole  male  population  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms.   Fourteen  armies  were  soon  placed  in  the  field.    Caen^ 
Bordeaux^  MarseiUes,  conquered  by  the  republicans.     Iiyons 
Oct.    captured  after  a  two  months'  siege  and  partially  destroyed  ; 
Massacre  of  the  inhabitants  {CoUoty  Foucki ;  la  commune  affran- 
chie.) 
Sept.  17.    Establishment  of  a  maximum  price  for  a  vast  number  of 
commodities  ;  also  for  wages.    The  state  exacted  all  its  labor 
and  goods  at  the  maximum  price  and  paid  in  assignats  at  the 
face  value,  the  market  value  being  one  third  of  the  face. 
Law  authorizing  the  imprisonment  of  all  persons  suspected  (Un 
des  suspects)  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  republic. 
Defeat  of  the  Vendeans  at  ChoUet  (Oct.  20)  and  at  Le  Mans 
(Dec.  12).    Revolutionary  tribunal  at  Nantes  (15,000  perscms 
ut  to  death  in  the  three  months  of  October,  November,  t>ecem- 
r  by  Carrier  ;  noyades,  fusillades,  mariages  repuOlicatns), 
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Oct  16.    Ezecutioxi  of  the  qneen,  Marie  Antoinette. 
Oct.  31.    Execution  of  the  Girondists  (21).    Reign  of  the  reyoln- 
tionary  tribunal  and  the  guillotine  (Place  de  la  Revolution^  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde)  ;  Fouquier^Tinville,  public  prosecutor. 
Sixty  executions  a  month;  neglect  of  legal  forms. 
Execution  of  Bailly,  Egalit^  (Nov.),  Madame  Roland.    Abolition 
of  the  worship  of  God.    Cult  of  reason  (Hebert,  ChavmeUCj  ClooU). 
Profanation  of  the  royal  sepulchre  at  St.  Denis. 

Revolutionary  calendar.  Beginning  of  the  year  one,  Sept.  22, 
1792.  The  months  :  Vendemiairef  Brumaire,  Frimaire;  Nivose^  PlVf 
viose,  Ventuse ;  Germinal,  Flon'al^  Prairial ;  Messidor,  ThermidoTf 
Frudidor;  each  month  had  thirty  days,  five  intercalary  days  (sans  cu- 
lottides),  every  tenth  day  a  holiday.  Transportation  of  priests. 
Nov.  10.  Festival  of  reason  in  Notre  Dame.  Abolition  of  the  old 
army.  Creation  of  a  new  army.  Capture  of  Conde\  Valen" 
cienneSf  Le  Quesnoi  by  the  allies  (Coburg).  Jourdan  commander  of 
the  French  forces. 

Oct.  11-13.    Storm  of  the  French  lines  at  Weissenburg  on  the  Rhine 
by  Austrians  and  Prussians  {Pichegru,  commander  of  the  French 
on  the  Rhine,  Hoche,  of  the  army  on  the  Moselle.) 
Nov.    Defeat  of  Hoche  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  KaiserslaiUem. 
Deo.    Pichegru  defeated  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser.    Retreat  of 
the  aflies  across  the  Rhine.     Worms  and  Speier  recaptured. 
Toulon  rescued  from  the  English. 
First  appearance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (b.  Aug.  15, 1769»  at 
Ajaccio  in  Corsica  ;  1779*  at  the  military  school  in  Brienne  ;   1785 
Ueutenanl  in  Valence,  1793  captain;  at  Toulon,  colonel;  after  the  cap- 
ture, brigadier-general ;  adherent  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  m 
close  connection  with  the  Jacobins,  particularly  with  the  Hoo  Robes^ 
pierreSf  although  he  afterward  denied  it  ^). 

X794.  Robespierre  (representing  the  committee  of  public  safety) 
crushed  both  parties  which  were  opposed  to  him,  the  ultra-rev- 
olntxonary  oommnne  (Hcbertists)  and  the  moderate  Dantonists  (the 
Mountain),  using  one  against  the  other.  After  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  an  insurrection 

March  24.    Condemnation  and  execution  of  the  H^bertists  (ChaumOte, 
Hcbertj  Cloots,  etc.).     March  29,  condemnation  of  the  Dan- 
tonists. 
April  6.      Execution  of    Danton,   CamilU    Desmoulins,  HerauU  de 

SechdUsj  etc. 
April  18.    Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Pichegru  at  Turcoing. 
April  19.    Treaty  of  the  Hague  between  England  and  Prussia  ;  sub* 
sidles  for  60,000  men. 

Unhampered  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Robespierre  abolished  the  worship  of  reason  and  caused  the 
convention  to  pass  a  resolution  acknowledg^g  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  being. 
June  8.    Fetes  de  VEtre  supreme :  Robespierre  hieh  priest. 
Jane  10.    Portentous  increase  oi  power  bestowea  on  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal.    Juries  to  convict  without  hearing  evidence  or 
>  F.  Lanfrey,  Hittoirt  de  Napoleon  /. 
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argument.    Enormous  increase  of  executions,  mnning  up  to 
354  a  month. 
June  25.    Capture  of  Charleroi  by  the  Frenoh. 
June  26.    Battle  of  Fleunu,  repulse  of  the  allies  under  Cohurg. 
Evacuation  of  Belgium. 
An  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Vendeans  {Turreau)  caused  a  fresh 
•outbreak  of  the  war. 

Conspiracy  of  the  Mountain  and  the  moderates  tuniinst  Robespierre 
(TaUien,  Freron,  FoucU,  Vadier,  CollotdrHerboi8,BMaud'Varennes). 

1794,  Jvly  27  (9th  Thennidor).  Fall  of  Bobeepierre, 
arrest  of  the  two  Robespierres,  of  CotUhon  and  SL  Just ; 
being  released  they  were  outlawed,  surprised  at  the  H6lel 
de  Yille,  and  executed,  with  eighteen  others.  On  the 
following  days  over  eighty  of  his  party  were  executed. 
The  commune  was  nearly  extinct. 

1794-1795.    The  National  Convention  oontrolled  by  the  mod- 

eratea. 

Meanwhile  the  armies  of  the  republic  had  been  fortunate  on  the  bor- 
ders. The  Prussians,  victors  at  Kaiaeralautem  in  May,  1794,  after 
a  second  battie  at  the  same  place  in  Sept.,  retired  across  the  Rhine. 
The  duke  of  Coburg,  defeated  June  26, 1794,  by  Jourdan  at  Fteuma, 
resigned  his  command.  The  Austrians  retirea  across  the  Rhine  (see 
above). 

In  Paris  the  power  of  the  commune,  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the 
mob  was  graduidly  broken  by  the  ThermutorianSf  or  the  supporters  of 
the  moderate  revolution,  and  by  the  violence  of  the  young  men  of  the 
upper  classes  Qsalled  later  the  Jeunesse  done).  The  Jacobin  club 
closed  (Nov.  12\  Those  Girondists  who  had  escaped  with  their  lives 
were  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  convention  (Dec.  8, 1794,  March 
8, 1795).     Execution  of  Carrier  and  Fouquier-TinvilU. 

Public  miserv.  Repeal  of  the  maximum  (Dec.  24,  1794).  New 
issues,  increasea  depreciation  of  assignats  ;  in  May,  1795,  they  were 
worth  7  per  cent. 

1795,  April  1  (Germinal  12).    Bread  riots  in  Paris  ;  attack  on  the 

convent  suppressed  ;  transportation  of  BiUaud,  CoUotj  Barrere, 
Vadier.  (xrowing  reaction  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces. 
Return  of  emigrants.    Reactionary  terror  (The  White  Terror). 

May  20  (Prairial  1).    Insurrection,  or  bread  riot.    Fierce  attack 
upon  the  convention.      Firmness    of   the    president,   Boisty 
d  Anglos,    Suppression  of  the  outbreak,  May  20.    Extermina- 
tion of  the  Mountain. 
Meantime  the   armies    of   France  were  eveirwhere    succeasfol. 

Pichegru  had  invaded  Holland  in  the  winter  of  1794-1795.     The 

hereditary  stadthalter  fled  to  England. 

1795-1806.  Batavian  Republic  founded,  which  surrendered  Dutch 
Flanders  to  France.  Tuscany  withdrew  from  the  coalition  and 
concluded  peace  with  France.  Pmssia,  whose  finances  were  exhausted 
and  which  had  quarreled  yriih.  Austria,  concluded  with  the  conveution 
the 
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1795,  April  5.    Peace  of  Basle  (Hardenberg), 

which  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse-Cassel  joined.  Open  condi- 
tionfi  :  1.  France  continued  in  possession  of  the  Prussian  territory  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  until  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
empire.  2.  A  line  of  demarkation  fixed  the  neutrality  of  northern 
Germany.  Secret  articles :  Prussia  consented  to  the  absolute  cession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  and  received  the  assurance  of 
a  recompense  through  secularization. 

After  other  notable  successes  of  the  French,  Spain  concluded  the 

17d5,  July.    Peace  of  Basle.    Spanish  St.  Domingo  was  ceded  to 
France ;    all    other    conquests    were   restored    (Godoy,  the 
Spanish  minister,  prince  of  the  peace) . 

In  the  naval  war  the  Englisn  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  ascend- 
ency. 

17d5,  June  8.  Death  of  the  ten-year-old  dauphin  (Louis  XVII.)  in 
the  temple,  where  he  had  been  most  shamefuUy  abused.^ 

June  27.  English  and  emigrants  land  at  Quiberon  (Brittany)  to  assist 
the  royalists  of  that  region  (Chouans),  but  were  defeated  by 
Hoehe  (July  16-21  j  and  over  700  emigrants  executed. 

Retaliatory  massacre  of  1,000  republican  prisoners  by  Charette. 
Conclnalon  of  the  "war  of  the  Vend^,  defeat  of  the  insurgents 
by  HocKe,  Execution  of  Stofflet  and  Charette  (latter  March  29, 
1796). 

At  Paris  adoption  of  a  nei^  (third)  constitation.  ConatitQtioii 
of  the  year  in.,  or  1795.  The  executive  power  was  given  to  a 
directory  of  five  persons  ;  the  legislative  to  t^e  council  ofeuLers  (250), 
and  the  council  of  five  hundred,  but  it  was  decreed  that  for  the 
first  term,  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  both  councils  should  be 
taken  from  among  the  members  of  the  National  Convention. 

Opposition  to  this  limitation  of  choice  at  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
The  royaUsts  in  the  capital  instigated  an  outbreak  of  the  sections 
(city  districts  or  wards).  On  the  motion  of  Barras,  general  Bona- 
parte was  placed  in  command  of  the  troops  of  the  convention.  Bona- 
parte crushed  the  revolt  by  the  bloody  victory  of  the 

1795,  Oct  5.  13th  Vend^miaire,  called  the  Day  of  the  Sections. 
Cannonade  from  the  church  of  St.  Roch.  The  convention  dis- 
solved (Oct.  26^  after  having  voted  (Oct.  25,  Brumaire  3)  that 
relatives  of  emigrants  could  hold  no  office. 

1795-1799-    Govemxnent  of  the  Directory  in  France. 

Substitution  of  mandats  convertible  into  a  specified  amount  of  land 
for  the  assignats,  of  which  145  billion  francs  had  been  issued. 

In  the  J^ndee,  after  a  short  truce,  a  new  and  bloody  war,  which 
spread  to  Brittany  (Chouans),  Hoche  suppressed  the  revolt  in  the 
Vend^  (ended  March  5,  1796). 

By  the  advice  of  Camot  the  directory  undertook  a  triple  attack 
■pon  Austria.    1.  The  army  of  the  Sombre  and  Meuse  under  Jourdan 

^  The  death  of  the  dauphin,  officinllv  established  and  evidenced  by  many 
witneweA,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  pretenders  who  assumed  his  name  later  were, 
one  and  all,  impostors. 
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advanced  from  the  lower  Rhine  to  Franconia ;  2.  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  and  MosdU  under  Moreau  penetrated  from  the  upper  Rhine  to 
Swabia  and  Bavaria  ;  3.  the  army  of  Italy  under  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  to  attack  Austria  in  Italy,  and  unite  with  the  two  former 
by  way  of  Tyrol. 

The  Grerman  campaign  opened  successfully  for  the  French.  Jour- 
dan  and  Moreau  invaded  south  Germany.  Baden,  WOrtemberg,  and 
Bavaria  were  compelled  to  conclude  truces.  Suddenly  fortniift 
changed. 

1796.  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  (brother  of  the  emperor 
Francis)  took  the  offensive  against  Jourdan,  defeated  hun  at 
Amberg  (Aug.^,  and  at  "Wtbrsburg  (Sept.  3).  Jourdan  retreated 
to  the  Sieg,  and  resigned  his  command.  The  archduke  then  turned 
upon  Moreauy  who  retired  to  the  upper  Rhine  (retreat  through  the 
Black  Forest). 
1796,  Mar.  9.    Marriage  of  Bonaparte  with  Josephine  de  BeauhamaU, 

1796.  Brilliant  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Starting  fnMn 
Nice  he  followed  the  coast,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the 

April.  Battles  at  Affillesimo,  the  Piedmontese  at  Mondovi,  and 
compelled  the  king  of  Sardinia,  Victor  AmadeuSj  to  oonclode 

May.  A  separate  peace.  1.  Cession  of  Sai>oy  and  Nice  to  the 
French  republic.  2.  The  French  garrisonea  the  Piedmontese 
fortresses. 

Offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  France  and  Spain,  the 
latter  declaring  war  on  England. 

May  10.  Pursuit  of  the  Austrians.  Storming  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Adda  at  Lodi  ;  Napoleon  entered  Milan  (May  15),  conquered 
the  whole  of  Lomhardy  as  far  as  Mantua,  The  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  the  Pope  and  Naples,  purchased  a  trace 
with  money  and  art  treasures.  Definite  peace  with  the  Pope 
at  Tolentino  in  Feb.  1797 ;  the  Pope  ceded  the  Romagna^ 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara, 

1796-1797.  Siege  of  Mantua.  Four  attempts  on  the  part  of 
July.    Feb.      the  Austrians  to  relieve  the  fortress.    The  Austrians 

defeated  at  CastigUone,  Roveredo,  Bassano,  at 
Nov.  15-19.    Arcole,  and  at 

1797,  Jan.    Riooli.    Mantua  surrendered  (Feb.  2). 

1797i  March-April.    Bonaparte  crossed  the  Alps 

to  meet  archduke  Charles  who  was  advancing  from  Germany. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Venetian  territory  rose  against  the  French  ; 
in  Tyrol  and  Bohemia  the  people  were  called  to  arms.     Bonaparte,  in 
danger  of  being  cut  off,  opened  negotiations,  which  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the 

1797.    Preliminary  peace  of  Leoben,  under  the  following  oondi- 
April  18.    tions,  which,  however,  were  materially  changea  in  the 
definite  peace  of  Campo  Formic  (see  below). 

1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  France.  2.  A  congresi 
should  mediate  for  peace  with  the  empire  on  the  basis  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  empire.    3.  Austria  ceded  the  region  beyond  the  0^1^ 
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receiving  in  retnm  the  Venetian  territory  between  the  Oglvo^  Po^ 
and  Adriatic  ('which  she  was  to  conquer  for  herself),  Venetian  Dal- 
matia  and  htna,  and  the  fortresses  of  Mantua^  Peschiera,  and  Palma 
Nova.  4.  Venice  was  to  be  indemnified  with  the  Romagna^  Bologna, 
and  Ferrara,  6.  Austria  reconiized  the  Cisalpine  Republic  which 
was  to  be  formed  in  northern  Italy. 

1797,  May.    The  French  declared  war  upon  Venice,  under  pretext 
of  an  outbreak  at  Verona.    Abolition  of  the  aristocracy  and 
establishment  of  popular  government.    Occupation  of  the  republic 
by  French  troops  ;  also  of  the  Venetian  islands  of  Greece  (Ionian). 

Proclamation    of    the    Cisalpine    Republic    {Milan,    Modena^  ^ 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Romdgna).    Transformation  of  the  republic  of 
Genoa  into  the  Ugurian  Republic  under  French  control. 

1797*  Sept  4     18th  Fructidor.    Coup  d'Etat  at  Paris.  ' 

Victory  of  the  republican  party  over  the  party  of  reaction, 
which  was  represented  in  the  council  of  five  hundred,  in  the  council 
of  ancients,  and  in  the  directory.  The  three  republican  directors, 
Barras,  Rewbel,  and  La  ReoeUxere  defeated  their  colleagues,  Bar^ 
ihdlemy  and  Camot,  The  latter  escaped  by  flight ;  Barthelemy 
and  many  of  his  adherents,  including  Ptchegruy  were  transported  to 
Cayenne. 
After  lengthy  negotiations,  France  and  Austria  concluded  the 

Oct.  17.    Peaoe  of  Campo  Formio. 

Open  articles  :  1.  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  provinces  to  France. 
2.  A  congress  was  convened  at  Rastadt  to  discuss  peace  with  the 
empire.  3.  Austria  received  the  territory  of  Venice  as  far  as 
the  Adige,  with  the  city  of  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia.  4.  France 
retained  the  Ionian  islands.  5.  Austria  recognized  the  Cisalpine 
Republic  and  indemnified  the  duke  of  Modena  with  the  Breisgau. 
Secret  articles :  1.  Austria  agreed  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Andemach,  including  Maim,  to  France  ;  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  was  left  open  to  France  and  Germany  in 
common  ;  those  princes  who  lost  by  the  cession  were  to  receive  in- 
damnification  in  Germany.  2.  France  was  to  use  her  influence 
to  secure  to  Austria,  SatAurg,  and  that  portion  of  Bavaria  which 
lay  between  Sabtburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  Inn,  and  the  Saha.  3.  Re- 
ciprocal guarantee  that  Prussia  should  not  receive  any  new  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  in  return  for  her  cessions  on  the  left  bank  oi  the 
Rhine. 

1796-1801.      Paul  L,  Emperor  of   Russia,   succeeded  his 
mother  Catharine  II.  (p.  411). 

1797-1840.     Prederio  William  HI.,  King  of  Pnissia- 
W6Uner  dismissed.    Edict  of  religion  revoked. 

1797,  Dec.-1799,  April.    Congress  of  Rastadt.    No  agreement 

1798.  The  French  occupied  Rome.    Proclamation  of  the 
Feb.    Roman  Republic.    Captivi^of  the  Pope,  Pius  VI. 

Disturbances  in  Switzerland.    The  French  entered  the  country^ 
The  confederacy  transformed  into  one 
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1798,  April.    Helvetian  Repablic.     Geneva  annexed  to  France. 
1798-1799.     Bonaparte's  Egsrptian  expedition, 

V  prepared  under  the  mask  of  an  invasion  of  England,  against 

whose  East  Indian  Empire  this  expedition  was  in  truth  directed. 
Army  of  England  at  Boulogne.  The  opposition  of  the  directory  being 
overcome  the  fleet  sailed  from  Toulon  (May  19, 1798),  with  35,0(K> 
men,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  scientists.  Bonaparte,  Ber- 
thier,  Kleber,  later,  Desaix.  Capitulation  and  occupation  of  Malta  (J  une 
12),  disembarkation  in  Egypt  (July  1).  Capture  of  Alexandria  (July 
2).  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  won  against  the  Mamelukes  (Jul^  21). 
Capture  of  Cairo  (July  22).  Desaix  advances  toward  upper  Egypt. 
The  English  fleet  annihilated  the  French  in  the 

1798.  Battle  of  the  Nile  at  Aboukir  (Nelson^  thoacat- 
Aug.  1.     ting  off  the  French  army  from  France. 

A  popular  uprising  in  Cairo  suppressed.  The  Porte  having  de- 
clarea  war  upon  France,  Bonaparte  attacked  the  pasha  of  Syria, 
stormed  Jaffa  (massacre  of  1200  prisoners)  but  was  unable  to  capture 
St,  Jean  d*Acre  (Akko),  the  defense  of  which  was  supported  by  the 
English.  Bonaparte  victorious  over  the  Turks  at  ML  Tabor  (April 
16).  Pestilence  in  the  French  army.  Retreat  to  Egypt.  Arrival  of 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  where  they  were  completely  defeated  by 
Bonaparte  (Marat),  1799,  July  25. 

1799-180L    Wax  of  the  second  coalition, 

composed  of  Russia,  Austria^  England,  Portugal,  Naples,  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  owing  its  origin  chiefly  to  Paul  I,,  emperor  of 
Russia,  whom  the  Knights  of  Malta  had  elected  grand  master. 

Plan  of  the  allies  :  1.  An  English-Russian  army  (duke  of  York}  waa 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  Netherlands.  2.  An  Austrian  army  (ardt- 
duke  Charles)  should  drive  them  out  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
while  3.  a  Russian-Austrian  army  expelled  them  from  Italy  (Suvaroff 
and  Mdas), 

The  war  began  in  the  latter  part  of  1798  by  a  Neapolitan  invasion 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  under  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  The  in- 
vasion was  repulsed,  the  king  of  Naples  fled  to  Palermo,  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  occupied  by  the  French  and  transformed  into  the 

1799.  ParthenopsBan  Republic.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  was 
Jan.    driven  from  his  domains.    The  king  of  Sardinia  escaped  from 

Turin  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cagliari  in  Sardinia;  his  fot^ 
tresses  upon  the  mainland  were  placed  under  French  control.  After 
1802  they  were  annexed  to  France. 

The  directory  opposed  to  the  coalition  six  armies  under  as  many  com- 
manders. 1.  Brune  in  Holland  ;  2.  Bemadotte  on  the  middle  Rhine; 
3.  Jourdan  on  the  upper  Rhine  ;  4.  Massena  in  Switzerland  ;  5. 
Scherer,  afterwards  Moreau,  in  upper  Italy;  6.  Macdonald  in  Naples. 
1799.  Jourdan,  defeated  by  archduke  Charles  at  Ostnu^  and  Stock- 
March,     ach,  retreated  across  the  Rhine  and  laid  down  his  command. 

His  army  and  that  of  Bemadotte  were  placed  under  Massena. 
April.    iScA^rer  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Magnano.    His  successor, 

Moreau,  defeated  by  the  Austrians  (Melas)  and  Russians  (5ti- 

varoff)  at  Cassano.    Abolition  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
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X799,  April  8.    Dissolation  of  the  Congress  of  Rastadt.    MysteriooB 
murder  of  the  French  ambassadors,  Roberfot  and  Bonnier  (De- 
hry  escaped^,  on  their  journey  home,  by  Austrian  hussars  from 
Transylvania  (Apr.  28). 
June  4-7.    Massena  defeated  by  archduke  Charles  at  Zurich.    Mac- 
donald  being  called  to  upper  Italy,  the  king  of  Naples  returned 
and  the  Parthenopsan  Kepublic  was  aboli&ed.    Terrible  ven- 
geance, accompanied  by  massacres.    NsUon^  Lady  Hamilton, 
Abolition  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
June  17-19.    Macdonald  defeated  by  Suvaroff  on  the  Trebbia,    Man- 
tua taken  by  the  allies.    The  directory  sent  Joubert  to  Italy 
with  a  new  army.     He  was  defeated  in  the  bloody 
Aug.  15.    Battle  of  Nov!  by  Suvaroff  and  Mdas.    Joubert.  f    Su- 
varoff crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard  in  order 
to  unite  with  the  second  Russian  army  under  Korsakoff^  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  archduke  Charles  when  the  latter  went  to  the  mid- 
dle Rhine,  in  Switzerland. 

His  army  however  had  already  been  defeated  at  Zurich  by  Mas^ 
,  9ena.    Suvaroff  left  Switzerland  after  a  series  of  terrible  battles  and 
marches,  and  returned  to  Russia. 

A  Russian-Turkish  fleet  had  wrested  the  Ionian  islands  from  French 
control  in  May,  1799.  Erection  of  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands under  Turkish  protection,  and  the  guarantee  of  Russia,  which 
occupied  the  same  until  1807. 

June  18.  Revolution  of  3d  Prairial.  Reorganization  of  the  directory 
under  Sieyh ;  a  revolution  which  resulted  in  the  return  of 
Bonaparte. 

1799i  Oct.  The  duke  of  Tork  was  defeated  and  capitulated 
at  Alkmar, 

Oct.  8.  Bonaparte,  returning  unannomiced  from  Egypt,  landed  at 
Fr^jus,  and  in  alliance  with  the  directors, 

June.  Sieyes  and  Roger-Ducos  and  his  brother,  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
president  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  overthrew  the  direc- 
tory by  the 

Nov.  9,    Coup  d'Etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 

and  broke  up  the  council  of  five  himdred  upon  the  following 
day. 

1799-1804.    The  Gk>vermnent  of  the  Consulate 

with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  regent  under  the  title  of  Jirst 
consul  for  ten  years,  and  two  consuls  appointed  by  him,  Cambac&es  and 
Lebrun,  wEo  had  consultative  voices  only. 

The  new  (fourth)  constitution  (constitution  of  the  year  YIII.),  ori- 
ginally devised  by  Sieyes,  but  essentially  changed  by  Napoleon,  and 
accepted  by  direct  vote  of  the  whole  nation  (3,(XX),000  to  1,667),  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  a  republic  but  in  reality  established  a  military 
m/onarchy,  A  sencUe  (80  well  paid  senators  elected  for  life  with  but 
little  to  do),  appointed,  from  lists  of  names  sent  in  by  the  depart- 
ments, the  memoers  of  the  legislative  department,  the  higher  officials 
and  the  judges.    Legislative  power  unthout  the  initiative:  1.  trUmnate 


\ 
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(100)  discusBed  the  proposals  of  the  government  tcithout  voting. 
2.  The  legislatime  chamber  (300)  oould  only  accept  or  reject  these 
proposals,  without  debate.  The  executive  power  was  m  the  hands  of 
the  Jirst  consuL,  who  was  aided  by  a  council  of  state. 

The  people  voted  for  notables  of  the  communes,  who  then  elected  a 
tenth  of  their  number  as  notables  of  the  departments,  whence  were 
elected  a  tenth  portion,  the  notables  of  France^  from  which  latter  list 
the  senate  appointed  the  members  of  the  legislative  bodies. 

Establishment  of  prefectures  (administration  of  the  departments)  and 
sub-prefectures  (administration  of  the  arrondissements^,  and  oonsemient 
creation  of  that  centralization  which  stiU  prevails  m  France,  x^ew 
system  of  tax-collection  ;  receveur^general  tor  each  department  (abol- 
ished under  the  second  empire),  receveur  particulier  lor  each  anon- 
dissement.     Code  Napoleon  commenced. 

The  overtures  of  peace  made  by  the  first  consnl  were  rejected. 
Paul,  emperor  of  Russia,  however,  was  won  over  by  Napoleon's  flat- 
tery, and  withdrew  from  the  coalition.  Defensive  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  (1799),  closer  connection  between  Russia  and 
Prussia.  Paul  quarreled  with  England  in  regard  to  Malta.  Re- 
newal of  the  previous  (1780)  armed  neutrality  at  sea  (p.  536).  Nortb- 
em  convention  (1800). 

1800*  Double  campaign  of  the  French  in  Italy  under  Napth 
leon  Bonaparte,  in  Upper  Germany  under  Moreatu 

April.     A.  In  Italy. 

Massena  defeated  at  Voltri:  Melas  advanced  to  Nice.     Obsti- 
nate defense  of  Genoa  by  Massena  (and  SouU)  ;  after  a  terri- 
June  4.     ble  famine  (15,000  people  perished)  the  city  capitulated  to 

May.  Ott.  Meantime  passage  of  the  Ghreat  8t.  Bernard  by 
Bonaparte.     (The  fortress  of  Bard,  passed  by  a  detonr). 

June  2.  Capture  of  Milan,  Restoration  of  the  Cisalpine  Repablic 
Cfeneral  Melas,  after  a  brave  contest,  and  after  victory  bad 
once  been  in  his  hands,  defeated  by  a  second  attack  in  the 

1800»  June  14.    Battle  of  Marengo,  by  Napoleon. 

Desaix  f.  According  to  the  truce  concluded  with  Melas,  all 
fortresses  west  of  the  Mincio  and  south  of  the  Po  were  sur- 
rendered bv  the  Austrians  to  the  French. 

* 

B.  In  Germany :  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine  from  Alsaoe  in 
Apnl,  and  advanced,  winning  victories  at  Engen  and  Stodc- 
ach,  toward  Kray  (May).  Moreau  in  Munich  (July).  Truce 
until  November.  Recommencement  of  hostilities.  BSorean 
defeated  the  archduke  John  in  the 

1800>  Dec.  3.    Battle  of  Hohenlinden, 

captured  Salzburg  and  advanced  to  the  Linz.     Truce  of  Steyer. 
After  Brune  in  Italy  had  won  a  battle  on  the  Mincio  (Dec.) 
and  had  crossed  the  Adige  (Jan.  1, 1801),  a  truce  was  ofMoela- 
ded  in  Treviso,  which  was  succeeded  by  the 

1801>  Feb.  9.    Peace  of  Lun^ville, 

from  which  the  abolition  of  the  old  Holy  Roman 

practically  dates. 
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Chief  conditions  :  1.  Ratification  of  the  cessions  made  by  Austria 
and  to  her  in  the  peace  of  Ccmpo  Formio  (p.  459).  %2.  Cession  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  (Austrian  secundogeniture^  to  Par- 
ma, to  be  indemnified  in  Germany,  3.  The  Emperor  ana  Empire 
consented  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France,  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  (t.  e.  the  middle  of  the  river),  the  boundary.  The 
princes  who  lost  by  this  operation  received  indemnification  in 
Ghermany.  4.  Recognition  of  the  Batavlan,  Helvetian,  Cisalpine, 
and  Ugorian  Republics.  Germany  lost  by  this  peace,  taking 
the  Belgio  territory  into  account,  25,180  square  miles  with  almost 
3,500,0(X)  inhabitants.  The  German  princes  received  an  increase  of 
territory.  The  shameful  negotiations  over  the  indemnifications  lasted 
more  than  two  years  (p.  ^5),  during  which  time  the  ambassadors 
of  Grerman  princes  haunted  the  antechambers  of  the  First  Consul  to 
beg  for  better  terms,  and  bribed  French  ambassadors,  secretaries  and 
their  mistresses. 

Tuscany  was  transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Parma.  Besides  losing  Parma,  a  Spanish  secundogeni- 
tnre,  Spain  ceded  Louisiana  to  Fnmoe,  which  afterwards  sold  it 
to  the  United  States  (1803).  The  peace  of  Lun^ville  was  succeeded, 
after  conc\asion  of  a  truce,  by  the 

ISOl,  March  18.     Peace  of  Florence  with  Naples.    Conditions : 
1.  Closure  of  the  harbors  to  British  and  Turkish  vessels.    2. 
Cession  of  the  Neapolitan  possessions  in  central  Italy  and  the  island  of 
£lba.    3.  Reception  of  French  ^trrisons  in  several  Italian  towns. 

Prussia  joined  the  Northern  Convention  against  England.  Occupa- 
tion of  Hanover. 

1801,  March  23.  Paul  I.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  murdered.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son, 

1801-1825.    Alexander  I. 

Reconciliation  between  Russia  and  England  (in  1801  England 
had  attacked  Denmark,  the  ally  of  Russia,  and  forced  her  to 
withdraw  from  the  Northern  Convention).  The  Northern 
Convention  was  now  dissolved. 

1800.  Conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Bonaparte.  Infernal  ma- 
chines. 130  **  Terrorists  and  Jacobins  "  transported,  although 
the  attempts  had  originated  with  the  royalists. 

In  Egypt  the  chief  command  after  the  departure  of  Bonaparte 
had  devolved  upon  Kle'ber,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  battle 
of  Heliqpolis  (1800,  March).  After  the  murder  of  Kleber  at  Cairo 
(June),  Menou  became  commander-in-chief.  He  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  English  at  Cairo  (1801),  under  which  Ecypt  was  to  li 
abandoned  and  returned  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  French  army 
transported  to  France  by  the  English  fleet. 

1801.  Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  under  one  parliament. 
In  France  restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  after  long 
negotiations  with  the  papacy,  conclusion  of  a 

1801.    Concordat  (executed  in  1802),  whereby  the  (10)  French 
archbishops  and  (50)  bishops  were  to  be  appointed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope.     Pius    VIll, 
•lected  in  1800  in  Venice,  was  recognized  in  the  possession  of  the 
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Papal  States,  without  Ferrara,  Botogna,  and  the  Romagna.  The  lib* 
erties  of  the  Gallican  church  were  strougly  asserted.  By  the  new 
organization  of  the  **  University,"  an  incorporated  body  of  teachers 
who  had  passed  a  state  examination,  the  entire  system  of  higher 
education  was  made  dependent  upon  the  government.  The  instihit 
national  was  reorganized  and  divided  intoybtir  (later  ^oe)  academies : 
1.  academie  frun^ise  (1635)  ;  2.  a.  des  inscripHons  et  belle9-ieitret 
(1663, 1701)  ;S.  a.d€8  sciences  (1666)  ;  4c,  a.  des  beaux  arts  (1648) ; 
5.  a.  des  sciences  morales  et  politiques  (1832). 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  younger  ifltt  from  the  English  cahi- 
net,  and  after  long  negotiations,  the 
J  1802.  March  27.    Peace  of  Amiena 

was  concluded  between  England  and  Franoe. 

1.  Surrender  of  all  conquests  made  by  England  to  France  and  her 
allies,  excepting  Trimdad  which  was  ceded  by  Spain,  and  Ceulon 
which  was  ceded  by  the  Batavian  Republic.  2.  Franca  recognized 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands,  Malta  must  be  restored  to 
the  Older  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In  consequence  of  this  peace, 
peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  the  Porte, 

Creation  of  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (May  19, 1802).  Aa- 
sumption  of  regal  state  and  authority.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  caused 
himself  to  be  ekcted  by  a  popular  vote  (plebiscite,  3^  millions), 

1802,  August  2.     Conaul  for  life,  with  the  right  of  appointing  hia 

successor. 
New  (fifth)  conatltntion.    The  powers  of  the  senate^  which 
ruled  by  the  first  consul,  were  enlarged;  the  importance  of  the 
lative  bodies  and  the  tribunate  was  very  decidedly  reduced. 

Napoleon  had  already  become  president  of  the  Italian  Republie,  as 
the  Cisalpine  Republic  was  henceforward  called.  Elba  and  Pied- 
mont were  annexed  to  France.  Military  interference  of  the  French 
in  Switzerland,  which  was  torn  with  civil  dissensions.  The  act  of 
mediation  restored  the  independence  of  the  separate  cantons,  but  the 
country  remained  still  so  far  a  single  state  that  it  was  represented  by 
a  landamman  and  a  diet. 

As  regards  the  internal  relations  of  Grermany,  the  peace  of  Lon^ 
ville  was  executed  according  to  a  plan  of  indemnification  established 
by  France  and  Russia  by  the 

1803,  Feb.    Enactment  of  the  delegates  of  the  empire.    (<R«tdb- 

deputationshauptschluss).^ 
Of  the  ecclesiastical  estates  there  were  left  only  :  1.  the  fonner 
elector  of  Maim,  now  electoral  archchancellor,  with  a  territory  formed 
out  of  the  remains  of  the  archbishopric  of  Mainz  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  the  bishopric  of  Regensburg,  and  the  cities  of  Regensburg 
and  Witdar,  2.  the  masters  of  the  order  of  St,  John,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic  order.  3.  Of  the  48  free  imperial  cities  which  still  existed,  only 
6  were  left,  the  3  Hanseatic  cities :  Llibeck,  Hambura,  Bremen,  and 
Frankfort,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  All  other  ecclesiastical  estates  and 
imperial  cities  were  devoted  to  indemnifications.  The  electoral  bish- 
oprics of  Trier  and  Cologne  were  abolished.  Four  new  eleotontes  ? 
aesse-Cassel,  Baden,  Wiikemberg,  Salzburg. 

1  Siohhorn,  Deutsche  Stcuils  u.  Rtchttgeschidite,  TV,  $  606. 
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Principal  Indemmfications :  1.  The  g^rand  duchy  of  Tusoany :  Seda^ 
hurg,  and  Berchtesgaden.  2.  Duke  of  Modena :  Breisgau  (in  ex- 
change for  which  Austria  received  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of 
7Vient  and  Brixen).  3.  Bavaria  :  bishoprics  of  WUrzburg,  Bamberg, 
Freisingy  Augsburg,  the  majority  of  the  prelacies  and  imperiiU  cities 
in  Franconia  and  eastern  Swabia,  in  return  for  which,  4.  Baden 
received  that  portion  of  the  Palatinate  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine  (Heidelberg,  Mannheim).  Baden  also  received  :  the  portion  of 
the  bishoprics  ot  Constance,  Basle,  Strasburg,  Speyer,  on  the  rig;ht 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  many  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  imperial 
cities.  5.  Wttrtemberg :  many  abbeys,  monasteries,  and  imperial 
cities,  especially  Reutlingen,  Esslingen,  HeUbronn,  etc.  Prussia  :  the 
bishoprics  of  Paderbom,  HUdesheim,  the  part  of  Tkuringia  which  had 
belonged  to  Mainz  (Eichfdd  and  Erfurt),  a  part  of  Milnster,  many 
abbeys,  particularly  Quedlinburg,  ana  the  imperial  cities,  MiUilhau- 
sen,  Nordkausen,  Goslar.  7.  Oldenburg :  bishopric  of  Lubeck,  8. 
Hanover  :  bishopric  of  OsnabrUck,  9.  Hesse  (Darmstadt  and  Cas* 
Bel)  and  Nassau  divided  the  portions  of  the  archbishoprics  of  Mainz, 
Trier  and  Cologne,  which  remained,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
10.  Nassau-Orange  :  bishopric  of  Pulda,  and  abbey  of  Corvey.  As 
a  rule  the  indenmified  princes  gained  considerably  in  territory  and 
subjects.  * 

1803.    New  dissensions  between  France  and  England,  caused  by  the 
refusal  to  surrender  Malta  and  the  quarrels  of  the  journalists. 

The  French  occupied  Hanover,  where  they  nearly  exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  state.  The  encampment  at  Boulogne  threatened 
Kngland  with  an  invasion. 

Conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul  discovered  (1804, 
Feb.).  Pichegru  met  a  mysterious  death  in  prison,  George  Cadour 
dal  was  executed.  Moreau  fled  to  America.  The  duke  of  Enghien, 
a  Bourbon  prince  of  the  branch  line  of  Cond^,  was  taken  oy  violence 
from  the  territory  of  Baden,  condenmed  by  a  commission  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  under  the  order  of  Napoleon,^  with- 
out the  observation  of  any  of  the  forms  of  law,  and  shot  at  Vincennes 
on  the  night  of  March  20-21.  On  the  18th  of  May  the  tribunate  and 
senate  proclaimed  the  Consul  Bonaparte, 

1804-1814   (15)   Napoleon   I.,   Hereditary  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

The  succession  was  in  the  male  line,  the  eihperor  having  the 
privilege  of  adopting  the  children  of  his  brothers,  in  default  of  which 
and  of  direct  issue,  the  crown  was  to  go  to  Joseph  and  Louis  Bona- 
parte. The  election  was  ratified  by  a  popular  election,  by  means  of 
fists  to  which  the  people  signed  their  names  (3,572,329  to  2,569). 
TTie  emperor  was  consecrated  at  Paris  by  Pius  VI L  (Dec.  2),  placing 
the  crown  upon  his  own  head.     (Imitation  of  Pepin  and  especially  of 

1  That  no  mitunderttandingt  took  place,  as  is  asderted  bv  Thiers  and  others, 
tfarouf^hout  the  whole  shameful  proceeding,  that  Napoleon  I.  afterwards  endeav- 
ored  m  all  ways  to  conceal  the  truth,  and  that  the  jfuilt  of  this  premtditated 
murder  rests  mainly  upon  himbclf,  has  been  proved  by  Iianftey,  Uittoirt  de 
JiapoUon  I.  iii.  128,  foil. 
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Charles  the  Great,  who,  as  Charlemagne,  was  transformed  into  a 
IfVeucfanian  and  prototype  of  Napoleon).  Establishment  of  a  bril- 
liant court.  Grand  dignitaries  of  the  empire  ;  eighteen  marshals. 
New  nobility.  An  absolute  monarchy  of  the  purest  type.  (Aboli- 
tion of  the  tribunate,  1807.) 

1805.  Napoleon  king  of  Italy.  His  stepson  Eughie  Beauhamais, 
son  of  Josephine,  viceroy  of  Naples.  The  Ligurian  Republic 
incorporated  with  France. 

1806*    Third  coalition  against  France, 

between  England,  Ruaaia,  Auatria,  and  8'weden  (^Gustavus 
IV,),  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
Spain  allied  with  France. 

The  camp  at  Boulogne  broken  up.  The  French  armies  under  Da- 
WMt,  Soult,  Lannes,  Net/,  advanced  toward  the  Rhine.  The  main 
force  of  the  Austrians  m  Italy  under  archduke  Charles  opposed  to 
Massena  ;  in  Grermany,  under  archduke  Ferdinand  and  Mack,  Napo- 
leon commanded  in  person  in  Germany  ;  relying  on  the  support  of 
most  of  the  south  German  states,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Austriaas 
who  had  invaded  Bavaria.  On  the  upper  Danube  he  concentrated 
his  forces  (20(^,000  men),  reinforced  by  Bemadotte,  who  on  his  way 
from  Hanover  had  marched  through  the  neutral  territory  of  Ansbach 
in  Prussia,  and  by  troops  from  Bavaria,  Wnrtemberg,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Nassau.  After  the  Austrians  (80,000  men)  had  been  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  and  the  main  army  was  surrounded 
by  the  French, 

1805.  Mack  surrendered  in  Ulm  with  the  whole  Austrian  army 
Oct.  17.     (30,000  men),  prisoners  of  war. 

On  the  sea  England  opened  the  war  brilliantly  with  the 

1805-    Victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar 

Oct.  21.    over  the  French  and    Spanish    fleet.    Death  of    Nelson 
(*'  England  expects  ever^  man  to  do  his  duty  *').    This  vic- 
tory broke  the  naval  power  of  France. 

The  French  marched  upon  Vienna,  which  was  taken  by  Murat 
without  resistance.  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  driven  back  Mcusena, 
returned  to  Germany  ;  a  Russian  army  under  Kutuaoff,  a  second  un- 
der the  emperor  Alexander,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Austria.  In 
the 

1805.  Battle  of  Austerlitz  (the  battle  of  the  three  em- 
Dec.  2.     perors),  Napoleon  defeated  the  united  forces  of  Austria 

ana  Russia.  Truce  with  Austria.  Retreat  of  the  Russians. 
Dec.  15.  Treaty  concluded  by  Pniasia,  which  was  on  the  point  of 
joining  the  coalition,  with  Napoleon  at  SchCnbrunn  (Hang- 
witz).  Prussia  ceded  to  Prance  the  remaining  part  of  C^m 
(Wesel)  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  i4n«6acA,and  Neuchatel, 
and  was  promised  Hanover  in  exchange. 

Dec.  26.  Peace  of  Pressbnrg,  between  France  and  Austria. 

1.  France  received  Piedmont,  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  2.  Austria 
ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  all  that  she  had  received  of  Venetian 
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territory  at  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (p.  459)  ;  also  Venetian 
Istria  and  DalmaJhOy  and  recognized  Napoleon  as  kinff  of  Italy.  3. 
Austria  ceded  to  Bavaria  :  Tyrclj  Vorarlbera,  the  bishoprics  Brixen 
and  Trientf  Burgau^  Eichstadt^  Passau,  Lindau,  besides  which  Bavaiia 
received  the  free  city  of  Augsburg,  4.  Austria  ceded  to  Wtbrtem- 
berg  and  Baden  what  remained  of  the  western  Austrian  huida.  5. 
Bavaria  and  Wtirtemberg  were  recognized  as  kingdom*.  6. 
Austria  received  as  indemnification :  Salsburg,  Berchte$gaden^  and 
the  estates  of  the  Teutonic  order  which  were  sectdarized.  The  elec- 
tor of  Salzburg  received  WUnburg  from  Bavaria  as  indemnification. 
Russia  remained  hostile. 

1805.  The  Bourbons  in  Naples  were  dethroned  by  a  proclamation 
Dec.    issued  by  Napoleon  from  Schonbrunn  {La  dynasde  de  Naples 

a  cesse  de  regner). 

1806.  Joseph,  Napoleon's  elder  brother,  king  of  Naples.     The 
court  of  Naples  withdrew  to  Palermo. 

Sicily  was  beyond  Napoleon's  reach,  as  the  English  controlled  the 


Joaohim  Murat,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  created  nand  duke 
of  Berg  ;  Marshal  Berthier,  prince  of  Neuchdtel ;  lK>uis  Boni^Mute, 
Napoleon's  third  brother,  king  of  Holland  (the  formed  Batavian  Re- 
public). 

1806.  Establishment  of  the  Ck>]if  ederation  of  the  Rhine. 

July  12. 

Napoleon,  protector.  Prince  Prmalej  formerly  electoral  arch- 
chancellor  ;  the  kings  of  JMvaria  and  Wurtemberg  ;  the  grand  dnkes 
of  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Berg,  duke  of  Nassau,  etc.  After- 
wards all  the  Grerman  princes  joined  the  confederation  except  ^u*- 
tria,  Prussia,  Brunswick,  and  the  electorate  of  Hesse. 

Many  princes  holding  inunediately  of  the  empire  mediatized.  The 
free  city  of  Nuremberg  assigned  to  JBavaria,  Frankfort  to  the  prince 
primas  (grand  duke  of  Frankfort). 

Emperor  Francis,  who  had  already  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
of  his  hereditary  Austrian  estates  (1804), 

1806>  Aug.  6.     Abdicated  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Bonuyi 
empire.    End  of  the  old  Grerman  empire. 

1806-1835.     Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

1806-1807-    (Fourth)  War  with  Prussia  and  Russia. 

Grounds  of  the  Prussian  declaration  of  war :  Ereoti<m  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  annexation  of  Wesel,  seizure  of  Essen  and 
F^rt/tfn/ garrisoning  of  half  of  Germany  with  French  troops  ;  Napo- 
leon's offer  to  England  to  take  away  from  Prussia  the  territory  of 
Hanover  which  had  just  been  forced  upon  her  ;  the  Prussians  were, 
moreover,  embittered  aeainst  the  French  by  the  hiffh-handed  execu- 
tion of  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  who  had  published  some 
strictures  upon  Napoleon. 

Dangerous  situation  of  Prussia  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  com- 
plete separation  of  the  military  and  civil  orders  had  brought  it  about 
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tbat  the  safety  of  the  state  rested  on  a  half>tzBined  army  oompoeed 
in  part  of  foreigners,  on  a  saperannuatod  general,  and  on  suboroinate 
commanders  wno,  faU  of  arrogant  pride  in  the  ancient  military  fitme 
of  Prussia,  regarded  the  French  with  oontempt  No  allies  except 
Saxony  and  distant  RtasvBu  Dissension  between  Prussia  and  £ngland. 
Want  of  decision  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

1806.  Conoentmtion  of  the  Prussian  army  in  Thuringia  under  the 
old  d\jke  0/  BnmswiA.  Defeat  of  the  Prussian  advance  at 
Saalfeld  (Oct.  10),  prince  Lams  Ferdinand  f.    In  the 

1806»  Oct  14.    Double  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt 

the  main  army  was  completely  defeated.    Dissolution  of  the 
army.    Hie  reserve  under  ike  prince  of  Wibrtemberg  was  de- 
feated and  scattered  at  HaUe  (Oct  17). 
Ifapolecm  in  Berlin  (Oct  27).    The  prince  of  Hohenioke  with 
12,000  men  was  forced  to  surrender  at  Prenzlau  (Oct.  28).    Bliicher 
after  a  brave  defence  in  Lilbeck  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  whole 
corps  at  R4Uhau  as  prisoners  of  war  (Nov.  7).     Incredibly  hasty 
aurrender  of  the  fortresses  :  Erfurty  Spandau^  Stettvij  KHstrin,  Magde" 
kurg,  Hawkdn  ^^  onlv  Kolbaig  (fineiienauj  Schitl^  Nettdbeck)  and  Gran- 
dens  (Courbiere)  defended  themselves  resolutely.  The  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick (t  Nov.  10,  at  Ottensen)  and  the  neutral  elector  of  Hesse  were 
driven  out  of  the  country.    Coarse  behavior  of  Napoleon  toward  the 
royal  family  (qiMan  Iioiiiaa).    Robbeiy  of  the  musenms  and  picture 
galleries.  From  his  headquarteie  in  Berlm  Napoleon  prodaimea  (Nov. 
21)  the  senseless  (paper)  blockade  of  Great  Britain  and  the  closure 
of  the  continent  to  British  trade,  a  policy  summed  up  in  the  title, 
**  Continental  System  "  {**  Berlin  decree  '^).   The  troops  of  France, 
Bavaria,  and  mirtemberg  invaded  SOesia,    The  Poles  summoned  to 
zevolt    Separate  peace  and  alliance  of  Napoleon  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (Dee.  11),  who  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  lUiine  as  king 
of  Sanmy.    Occupation  of  Hanover  and  the  Hanseatic  cities. 
1307.    Fall  of  BresUm,  followed  by  that  of  the  most  of  the  Silesian 
fortresses.    After  several  bloody  engagements  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  PuUiukf  Prussians  and  Russians  fought  against  the 
French,  without  decisive  result,  in  the  murderous 

1807,  Feb.  7,  8.    Battle  of  Eylau, 

where  the  Prassians  repulsed  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
under  DavouL    Winter  quarters.    Frederic  William  III,  went 
to  Memd. 
irlay  26.    Danzig  captured  after  a  brave  defense  (Kalckreuth)»  After 
several  engagements  Napoleon  was  victorious  in  the 

June  14.    Battle  of  Friedland, 

over  the  Russians,  K&nigsherg  and  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Niemen  occupied  by  Napoleon.  Truce  with  Russia  (June  21),  with 
Prussia  (June  25).  Meeting  of  NapoUan^  Alexander,  and  ntderic 
William  on  the  Ntemen, 

1807.    F^ace  of  Tilsit. 

July  7.     A.  Between  France  and  Russia, 

Jnly  9.    B.  Between  Francs  and  Prussia* 
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A.  1.  RosBla  recognized  the  duchy  of  Warsaw^  which  was 
formed  out  of  South  PrvasiOy  parts  of  West  Prussia^  and  New  East 
Prussia,  under  the  king  of  Saxony.  2.  Danzig  restored  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  free  city.  3.  A  part  of  New  East  Prussia  (Bialystock) 
ceded  to  Russia.  4.  Ruasia  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king  of 
Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  as  king  of  Holland,  Jerome  Bonaparte  as 
king  of  Westphalia^  a  new  kingdom  yet  to  be  created  ;  Ruaaia,  more- 
over, recognized  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  iiccepted  the 
mediation  of  Napoleon  in  concluding  peace  with  the  Turks,  while 
Napoleon  accepted  the  like  good  offices  from  Alexander  in  regard  to 
England.  In  a  secret  article,  Alexander  agreed  to  an  alliance  with 
France  against  England,  in  case  the  latter  refused  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered peace. 

B.  1.  Pmaaia  ceded  :  (a)  to  Napoleon  for  free  disposal,  all  lands 
between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  ;  (b)  to  Bazony,  the  circle  of  Cottbns  ;  (c) 
all  lands  taken  from  Poland  since  1772  for  the  creation  of  a  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  also  the  city  and  territory  of  Danzig.  2.  Prussia  reoogrmzed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  three  brothers  of  Napoleon.  3.  All  Prusnan 
harbors  and  lands  were  closed  to  British  ships  and  British  trade  until 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  England.  4.  Prussia  was  to  maintain 
a  standing  army  of  not  more  than  42,000  men.  In  regard  to  the  res- 
toration and  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  provinces  and  fortresses,  it 
was  settled  by  the  treaty  ofK&nigsberg  (July  12),  that  Prussia  should 
first  pay  all  arrears  of  war  indemnities. 

These  indemnifications,  fixed  at  nineteen  million  francs  by  the  Prus- 
sian calculations,  were  set  at  120  millions  by  the  French,  which  sum 
was  raised  to  140  millions  in  1808.  After  120  millions  had  been 
paid  the  fortresses  were  evacuated,  excepting  Stettnif  KOstriny  and 
Glogau.  Until  this  occurred  the  Prussian  state,  reduced  as  it  was 
from  89,120  to  46,032  square  miles,  was  obliged  to  support  150,000 
French  troops. 

1807,  Aug.  Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  (capital, 
Cassel)  by  a  decree  of  Napmeon,  who  reserved  for  himself 
half  of  the  domains. 

High-handed  proceeding  of  the  English  against  Denmark,  which 
had  l^en  summoned  to  join  the  continental  system.  An  English  fleet 
bombarded  (1807,  Sept.)  Copenhagen,  and  carried  off  the  Danish 
fleet.  Alliance  of  Denmark  with  France.  Russia  declared  war  upon 
P^ngland.     Stralsund  and  Rilgen  occupied  by  the  French. 

Portugal,  which  refused  to  join  the  continental  system,  occupied 
by  a  French  army  under  Junot  (duke  of  Abrantes)  Nov.  1807. 
The  royal  family  fled  to  Brazil.    Mdan  decree,  Dec.  17, 1807. 

Spain  invaded  by  100,000  Frenchmen  under  the  pretext  of  guard- 
ing the  coasts  against  the  English.  Charles  IV.  (1788-1808)  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  (March,  1808),  in  consequence 
of  an  outbreak  which  had  occurred  against  his  favorite,  the  prince  of 
the  peace,  Godoy.  Father  and  son,  with  Godoy,  were  enticed  by  Na- 
poleon to  Bayonne  and  compelled  to  renounce  the  throne  (May). 
Nsipoleon's  brother  Joseph  became  king  of  Spain,  Mnrat  taking  the 
throne  of  Naples  instead  of  Joseph.  General  uprising  of  ths 
Spaniards. 
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180&-1814.    War  between  Napoleon  and  Qreat  Brit- 
ain in  Spain  and  Portugal     (''  Peningular  War.") 

The  English  landed  in  Portugal  and  forced  Junot  to  surrender 
Cinlraj  after  which  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  country  (Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley).  The  French  were  soon  driven  back  to  the  Ebro. 
[Napoleon,  secured  against  Austria  by  a  closer  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  since  the  aBsembly  of  prinoea  at  Erfurt,  where 
four  kings,  thirty-four  princes,  and  other  German  rulers  who  had  done 
him  homage,  hastened  in  person  to  Spain  with  250,000  men,  advanced 
to  Madridf  and  with  Soult  drove  the  English  from  Spain  (battle  of 
Corunna  Jan.  16, 1809.  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore).  After  the  de- 
parture of  Napoleon  hostilities  continued  in  Spain.  Guerrilla  war- 
fare. The  English  returned.  Heroic  defense  oi  Saragassa  (Palafox), 
which  surrendered  in  Feb.  1809.  The  English  general.  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley  fb.  1769;  officer  in  East  India  1797-1805  ;  M.  P.  1806;  vis- 
count Wellington,  1809 ;  duke  of  Wellington,  1814  ;  prime  minister, 
1827-1830  ;  d.  1852,  Sept.  18),  after  his  victory  over  Joseph  at  Tala- 
irera,  July  28, 1809,  was  created  viscount  Welllngitoii,  and  made 
commander-in-chief  of  all  English  troops  in  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
JSoiUt,  duke  of  Dalmatia,  at  £st  victorious  against  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Oporto  again. 

In  Pmsaia,  meanwhile,  the  state  was  reorganized  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Beymes  and  Zastrow,  by  Charles,  baron  of  and  in  Btein 
(b.  1757  at  ifassau  ;  since  1780,  in  Prussian  civil  service  ;  1796  over- 

5 resident  of  the  chamber  of  Westphalia  ;  1804  minister  of  finance, 
.  1831),  and  Hardenberg.  Regtilations  for  the  cities,  liberation  of 
industry,  abolition  of  hereditary  serfdom,  reformation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  finances.  Reorganization  of  the  army  on  the  basis 
of  QDlveraal  military  service,  by  Gneisenau,  Grolman,  Boyen, 
ClausewiUt  Schamhorst  (b.  1766,  in  Hanover,  son  of  a  peasant,  offi- 
cer in  the  service  of  Hanover,  1801  lieutenant-colonel  in  Prussia,  taken 
prisoner  at  Ratkau  with  Bliicher,  major-general  at  Eylau;  d.  1813). 

Foundation  of  the  university  at  Berlin  (1810),  by  HumbMtf  AU 
ienttevriy  Niebuhr,  Schleiermacher.  Fichte's  addresses  to  the  Crcrman 
nation.  Tugendbund,  Gymnastics,  John.  E,  M.  Amdt,  Preparations 
for  the  liberation  of  (rermany  and  Europe  from  the  French  yoke. 
Futile  attempt  of  Austria  to  accomplish  this  liberation  alone,  by  mak^ 
ing  use  of  Napoleon's  entanglement  in  the  Spanish  war. 

1808,  July-Nov.     English  expedition  to  Walchereti  (p.  537). 

1809.  (Fifth)  War  with  Austria. 

Archduke  Charles,  commander  of  the  Austrian  army  of  Ba- 
naria,  and  archduke  John,  commander  of  the  Austrian  forces  which 
were  sent  to  Italy,  summoned  the  Grerman  people  to  take  part  in  the 
Struggle  against  the  French  supremacy.  Tyrol  alone  heeded  the 
summons,  and  took  up  arms  (Andreas  Hofer,  Speckbacher), 

Napoleon  engaged  archduke  Charles  in  Bavaria,  with  Qennan 
Apr.  19-23.     troops,  drove  him  over  the  Danube  to  Bohemia,  after 
five  days'  fighting  at  Abensberg,  Landshut,  EckmUhl  and  Re- 
May  13.     genshurg,  and  captured  Vienna  for  the  second  time.     Na- 
poleon crossed  the  island  of  Lobau,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Dai^ 
nbe,  where  in  the  bloody 


\ 
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1809,  May  21-22.    Battle  at  Aspem  and  Eaalixis' 

(on  the  Marehfdd),  he  wa8>  for  the  Jirst  time,  defeated  bj 
archduke  Charles,  and  (Lannes  f)  forced  to  recroBS  the  Dao- 
abe  {Massena),  where  he  united  with  the  Ticeroy  Eugeney  who 
had  porsued  archduke  John  from  northern  Italy  to  Hangaxy 
and  defeated  him  at  Raab,  With  180,000  men  Napcdeon 
croflsed  the  Danube  anew,  defeated  archduke  Charles  m  the 
murderouB 

1809,  July  6-6.    Battle  of  Wagram, 

and  porsued  him  toward  Moravia.    Truce  of  Znaim, 

Oct.  14.    Peaoe  of  Vienna 

V  between  Franoe  and  Austria,  signed  in  the  palace  at  St^Bn- 

brwnn, 

1.  AoBtria  eeded  a  territory  of  32,000  square  miles,  cont.aining  3( 
million  inhabitants,  yiz. :  a.  Salzburg  and  Berchtesgadeny  the  iim- 
viertel,  and  half  of  the  HausrUckvieHel  to  BavarU  ;  b.  West  Galida 
to  the  duchy  of  Warsa^r  ;  o.  one  district  in  East  GaUda  (Tamopol) 
to  RuBsla ;  d.  the  lands  beyond  the  Save,  the  circle  of  VUladk,  Istria^ 
Hungarian  Dalmatia,  and  kagusa  to  the  emperor  Napoleon,  who 
created  from  these  cessions  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  Russia  had 
surrendered  to  him  in  1807,  the  new  state  of  the  lUgrian  proomoes  un- 
der Marmont,  duke  of  Bagusa,  as  e;ovemor.  2.  Austria  joined  the 
continental  system,  and  broke  off  aU  connection  with  England. 

The  TgroUse,  left  to  themselves,  continued  the  war  with  heroic  oon^- 
age,  but  were  in  the  end  subdued.  Hofer  captured  and  shot  by  tbs 
I^moh  at  Mantua  (1810).  Southern  Tyrol  annexed  to  the  king^ 
dom  of  Italy. 

Bold  attempt  of  SohiU,  a  Prussian  major,  to  precipitate  the  war  of 
liberation.  With  600  hussars  he  left  Bierlin  in  the  spring  of  1809, 
and  summoned  the  people  of  Germany  to  take  up  arms.  Tlie  news 
of  Napoleon's  yictories  on  the  Danube  frustrated  the  scheme.  SekM 
fell  fighting  bravely  at  Stralsund  (May  31V  Eleven  of  his  officers 
were  court-martialed  and  shot  in  Wesel,  the  captured  soldiers  were 
condemned  to  hard  labor  hj  order  of  Napoleon,  carried  to  France,  and 
after  a  half  year's  imprisonment  in  the  bagno,  or  prison  for  galley- 
slaves,  enrolled  among  the  French  coast  guards. 
1809.  Bold  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  across  northern  Ger- 
many. He  succeeded  in  transporting  himself  and  the  ^  Black 
Legion  "  to  England. 

GnstaTUS  IV.,  of  Sweden,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  Napoleon,  but  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  had 
been  since  1808  involved  in  war  with  Russia,  which  had  conquered 
Finland.  He  feU  at  last  by  a  military  revolution,  the  victim  of  his 
obstinacy.  The  capital,  Stockholm,  being  threatened  by  the  passage 
of  the  Russians  under  Barclay  de  Tolly  over  the  frozen  gulf  of  Bos- 
nia, by  the  capture  of  Tomea  and  that  of  the  islands  of  Aland,  a  mu- 
tiny broke  out  in  the  Swedish  army.  The  king  was  arrested  on  March 
13, 1809,  by  generals  Klingspor  AnaAdlerkreuz,  obliged  to  abdicate^  and 
dismissed  nom  the  kingdom  with  his  family.  The  crown  was  given 
to  the  uncle  of  the  king,  Charles  Xm.  (1809-1818),  passing  over  his 
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son.  In  the  peaoe  of  ZViedrichflham  with  Russia^  Sept.  17, 1809, 
Svireden  surrendered  to  Russia  the  principality  of  Finland  as  far  aa 
the  river  Tome&,  together  with  the  islands  of  Aland.  By  the  media- 
tion of  Russia  Sweden  concluded  the  peaoe  of  Paris  with  France, 
Jan.  6,  1810,  whereby  S^nreden  joined  the  continental  system  and 
obtained  the  restoration  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  After  the  sadden 
death  of  prince  Christian  August  of  Hotstan-Augustenburg^  whom 
Charles  lUlI.  had  adopted  and  appointed  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
French  marshal  Bemadotte  (prince  of  Pontecorvo)  was  elected  crown 
prince  of  Stoeden, 

Rome  had  been  occupied  b^  the  French  in  1808.  Pope  Pius  VIL 
steadfastly  refusing  to  enter  mto  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  France,  and  to  close  his  seaports  against  England,  Napoleon, 
after  the  infliction  of  unheard-of  violence  for  a  year,  proclaimed  from 
Schimbrtmn,  May,  1809,  that  the  p(wal  states  and  the  city  of  Rome  were 
incorporated  with  France.  Pius  V II.  excommunicated. Napoleon  in 
June,  whereupon  he  was  arrested  and  taken  over  Mt.  Cenis  to  Grenoble 
and  thence  to  Savona.  As  he  still  refused  to  vield  to  Napoleon's  de- 
mands, Pius  VII.  was  placed  on  prisoner's  allowance,  and  lived  for 
three  years  almost  entirely  upon  abns  (1812  taken  to  Fontamebleau.} 

In  Turkey,  after  the  deposition  of  SeUm  III,,  war  broke  out  again 
with  Russia  (180&-1812).  After  the  bloody  battle  at  Rustchuck,  the 
Russians  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  the  Turkish  army  which 
pursued  them  was  captured  (1811). 

1812,  May  28.  Peace  of  Buoliarest :  the  Pruth  was  made  the^ 
boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 

1810,  April.  Napoleon,  divorced  from  Josephine^  married  Bffaria 
Louisa,  da]U[hter  of  Francis  I.  of  Austria.    Abdication  and 

flight  (July)  of  Loms  Bonaparte,  king  of  Holland,  who  had  refused 
to  ruin  his  country  by  joining  the  continental  system.  Annexation  of 
Holland,  as  the  ** alluvial  deposit  of  French  rivers"  to  the  French 
empire.  Annexation  of  the  canton  of  WaUis,  and  soon  after  of 
Olaenburgy  a  large  part  of  the  kin^om  of  Westphalia,  the  grand 
duchy  of  BerOy  East  rhesland,  the  Hansealtic  cUieSy  so  that  the  Irench 
empire,  which  now  comprised  130  departments,  extended  on  the  east 
as  tar  as  the  Trove. 

In  Spain  strenuous  exertions  against  Napoleon ;  French,  Italian, 
and  Polish  troops,  along  with  those  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
overran  the  peninsula.  Conquest  of  Andalusia  by  Victor  and  Mortier. 
Unsuccessful  sieee  of  Cadiz,  whither  the  Central  Junto  had  fled  from 
SeviUe.  A  special  session  of  the  Cortes  called  at  Cadiz  assumed  the 
sovereignty  and  drew  up  a  constitution  (completed  1812). 

In  Portugal  struggle  between  WeUinglon  and  Massena.  Siege  and 
capture  of  Cvudad  Rodrigo  by  the  latter  (July  10, 1810).  lUtreat 
of  Wellington  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  (Oct  9).  Winter 
quarters.  1811,  March ;  masterly  retreat  of  Massena.  Siege  of 
Almeida  and  Badajoz  by  the  English.  Defeat  and  retreat  of  Miusena 
from  Portugal.  Soult,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  was  de- 
feated in  the  bloody 

1811,  May  16.  Battle  of  Albuera.  The  English  returned  to 
Portu^.  1812,  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodngo  (Jan.  19)  and 
Badtyoz  (April  6). 
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1812,  July  22.  Battle  of  Salamanoa;  Tictor^  of  Wellington.  Cap- 
ture of  Madrid.     Loss  of  southern  Spain  to  the  French. 

1811,  March.  Birth  of  a  son  to  Napoleon,  who  received  the  pon^ 
ouB  title  of  king  of  Rome. 

Napoleon  I.  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  In  the  naval  warfare 
and  in  the  colonies  France,  like  Holland,  had  met  nothinic  but  losses. 
Cayenne^  Martmiouey  Senegaly  St,  Domingo^  were  lost  in  l809.  Gva- 
ddoupe^  hie  Bourbon^  and  leU  de  France  in  1810  ;  Java  (with  Baiavia) 
1811. 

1812-1814.  War  between  England  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America  in  consequence  of  conmiercial  disaensicMis 
concluded  by  ^'d  treaty  of  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814  (p.  651 )« 

1812.  (Sixth)  War  With  Russia. 

Cause :  Napoleon's  claim  to  rule  the  continent  of  Europe.  Tlie 
refusal  of  Russia  to  carrv  out  strictly  the  absurd  continental  system, 
which  Napoleon  himself  evaded  by  sabible  licenses^  and  which  had 
mined  Russian  commerce,  roused  the  anger  of  the  tyrant  -  The  ad- 
dition of  west  Galicia  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  peace  of 
Vienna,  had  caused  Alexander  anxiety  lest  the  restoration  ot  Poland 
should  be  contemplated  ;  the  deposition  of  the  duke  of  Oldenborg^ 
his  near  relative,  offended  him  deeply. 

Alliance  of  Napoleon  with  Austriaf  which  furnished  30,000  men 
for  the  Russian  expedition,  and  PrtiMto,  from  which  he  obtained 
20,000  men.  Denmark,  favored  by  its  position,  succeeded  in  main- 
taining neutrality  during  the  war  wiUi  Russia.  Sweden  (Bn-no- 
dotte),  which  had  been  forced  by  the  violent  reproaches  of  Napoleon 
concerning  disregard  of  the  continental  system  to  declare  war  upon 
£ngland  (1810),  seized  the  opportunity  of  ^e  Russian  war,  to  shake 
off  her  dependence  upon  France,  and  open  for  herself  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  Norway,  as  a  recompense  for  Finland.  Occupation  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  Riigen  by  the  French,  Jan.  1812.  Treaty 
of  St.  Petersburg  between  Sw^eden  and  Russia,  April :  Russia 
promised  Sweden  the  annexation  of  Norway,  with  indenmification 
for  Denmark ;  Sweden  promised  Russia  to  make  a  diversion  in 
northern  Germany  in  union  with  a  Russian  auxiliary  force. 

Bngland  concluded  peace  with  Russia  and  Sweden  at  Orthro 
(June). 

The  Fronch  army  of  invasion  included  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  Poles,  and  contingents  from  all  the  German  princes  of  the  con- 
Meracy  of  the  Rhine ,  in  fact,  the  smaller  part  only  of  the  army  wan 
French.  The  total  number,  according  to  Thiers,  was  420,000  men, 
but  roinforcements  afterwards  swelled  it  to  553,000.  The  Aus^ 
trians,  under  Schwarzenberg,  on  the  right  wing,  and  Prussians,  under 
York,  on  the  left  wing,  formed  separate  armies,  the  latter  being 
under  the  command  of  Macdonald. 

1812,  June.  Passage  of  the  Niemen  by  the  great  army ;  occupation  of 
Wilna.  Poland  was  not  restored.  The  Russians  under  fiorobiy 
de  ToUy  rotreated.  The  main  army  reached  Smolensk  without  a 
battle,  though  suffering  from  skirmishes  and  lack  of  provisions,  while 
the  Prussians  besieged  Riga,  and  the  Austrians  penetrated  Votky* 
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njo.     Storm  and  destruction  of  Smolemk  (Aug.  17, 18).    The  Russian 
general  Kuttuoff,  obtaining  the  command  in  chief,  fought  the  bloody 

1812)  Sept.  7.    Battle  at  Borodino  ajid  Moshaisk 

on  the  MaskowOf  in  which  both  parties  suffered  enormous  losses 
^French,  32,000  ;  Russian,  47,000),  but  the  Russians  were 
lorced  to  withdraw.    Retreat  in  admirable  order  through 

Sept.  14.  Moscow.  Occupation  of  the  oitj,  which  the  inhabitants 
had  abandoned,  by  the  French,  whose  main  army  had  already 
shrunk  to  95,000  men.^     Napoleon  in  the  Kremlm, 

&ept«  16-19.    Burning  of  Moscow  {Rostopschin), 

Sack  of  the  city  in  the  midst  of  ashes  and  ruins.  Napoleon 
proffered  a  truce,  which  the  Russians  rejected  by  an  answer 
whose  delivery  was  purposely  delayed.  After  remaining  five 
weeks  in  Moscow,  Napoleon  commenced  his 

Got.  19.    Retreat  from  Moscow, 

at  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  afterwards  towards  Smth 
lensk.  The  march  was  disturbed  by  the  Russian  main  army 
under  Kutusoffy  and  by  countless  swarms  of  Cossacks.  Des- 
perate contest  of  separate  corps  of  the  army  at  Jaroslavez, 
Oct  24,  and   Vjazma,  Nov.  3. 

Not.  6.  Commencement  of  the  cold  weather.  Terrible  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  frost.  Continuous  engagements,  espe- 
cially at  Krasnoy  {Ney,  **  the  bravest  of  the  brave  "),  and 
Borissoff, 

Not.  26-28.    Terrible  passage  of  the  Berezina. 

Ney  and  Oudinot,  with  8,500  men,  forced  a  passage  against 
25,000.  From  this  point,  the  disorganization  of  the  remain- 
ing fragments  of  the  army  was  complete,  and  the  retreat  be- 
came a  wild  flight.  Dec.  3,  Bulletin  (No.  29),  of  Malodeczno. 
Napoleon  left  the  army  and  hastened  to  Paris  where  he  arrived 
Dec.  18.  The  army  continued  its  retreat  pursued  by  the  Rus- 
sians until  Dec.  13,  when  the  remaining  troops  (100,000), 
crossed  the  Niemen,  The  Russians  made  100,000  prisoners 
according  to  their  reports. 
In  any  case  this  expedition  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  300,000 
able-bodied  young  men  on  the  side  of  the  French  and  their 
allies. 
Dec.  30.  Tork  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  Russian 
general  Diehitch,  in  the  mill  of  PoBchenm  near  Tauroggen. 

1813  and  1814.    The  Great  War  of  Liberation 

of  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 

1813,  Feb.  3.  Appeal  of  Frederic  William  IIL  issued 
from  Breslau,  directing  the  formation  of  volunteer  corp8» 
whereupon  all  the  young  men  capable  of  service  flew  to  arms. 

Feb.  28.    Allianoe  of  Kalish 
between  Russia  and  Pruasia  : 
1.  Offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  enumeration  of  the  auxQ' 

1  Cf.  V    Ton.  Denkwurdigkeiten. 
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iaiy  armies  to  be  famished  by  either  side.  2.  BestoratioD  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  ^cording  to  old  political  relationa.  3w 
Invitation  extended  to  Austria  and  England  to  join  the  alli- 
ance. 

1813y  March  3.  Treaty  between  England  and  Sweden  :  England 
paid  one  million  rix  dollars  in  subsidies  and  promised  not  to  op- 
pose the  union  of  Norway  with  S^reden.  Sip^eden  furnished 
the  allies  an  army  of  30,000  men  under  command  of  the  crown 
prince  Bemadotte  (the  inactiye  and  suspicious  conduct  of  thir 
general  afterwards  entirely  disabled  the  northern  army). 

March  17.    Appeal  of  Frederic  'William  in.  **  To  my  people," 

and  **  to  my  army."    Establishment  of  the  Landw^ehr  sjid 

the  Landstwrm,    Iron  CrosB. 
March.    Outbreak  in  Hamburg.     Tettenbam  occupied  the  <nty.    Hie 

dukes  of  Mecklenburg  withdrew  from  the  confederacy  of  the 

Rhine. 
Great  preparations  on  both  sides.    The  Elbe  was  the  boundary  be- 
tweien  the  combatants ;  Danzig,  Stettin,  KHstrtn,  Glogau,  ModUn,  and 
Zamoec,  being,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

March  27.    Occupation  of  Dresden  by  Russians  and  Prussians  nnder 
Wittgenstein  and  Blocker,  after  the  withdrawal  of  manihal  Da^ 
vout.    Flight  of  the  king  of  Saxony. 
The  French  army  and  the  contingents  of  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine  concentrated  in  Franconia,  Thuringia,  and  on  the  Elbe. 

Napoleon,  after  the  end  of  April,  was  at  the  head  of  180,000  men 
in  Grermany.  He  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  armies  of  the 
allies,  numbering  85,000  men,  and  forced  to  fight  the 

May  2.    Battle  of  Groaa-Oorachen  or  Liitsen. 

Victory  remained  with  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  losses. 

The  allies  withdrew  through  Dresden  to  Lusatia.    Schamhorft^ 

severely  wounded,  died  in  Prague. 
Napoleon  in  Dresden,  in  close  aUiance  with  the  king  of  Saxony, 

who  had  returned  from  Prague. 
1813,  May  18.    Landing  of  the  crown  prince  Bemadotte  with  Swedish 

troops,  in  Pommerania, 
May  20  and  21.    Battlea  of  Bantsen  and  'Wurachen. 

Napoleon  attacked  the  allies  at  Bautzen,  forced  them  to  retreat 

across  the  Spree,  and  completed  the  victory  at  Wurschen,  with 

great  loss  to  himself.    Vuroc  f .    The  aUies  retreated  to  Si- 
lesia. 
May  30.    Hamburg  occupied  by  Davout,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Russians,  and  terribly  maltreated. 
The  combatants,  exhausted,  waited  for  reinforcements  and  strove 

to  secure  the  alliance  of  Austria. 
June  4-July  26.    Armistice  of  PolBChwitx,  afterwards  prolonged 

until  Aug.  10  (16). 
June  15.    England  concluded  a  anbaidy  treaty  with  Pmaola  and 

Russia  at  Reichenbach. 
July  5  (28)-Aug.  11.    Congress  at  Prague.    Austria  played  the 

part  of  mediator.    After  futile  negotiations  (Jf  ettemtc^  Coih 
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kuncourtf  William  von  Hwnboldt),  the  cpngress  was  dissolyed 
and 

1813»  Aug.  12.    Austria  deolaxed  war  upon  Franoe. 

The  allies,  supported  by  English  subsidies,  placed  three 
main  armies  in  the  field  : 

1.  The  great  Bohemian  army  under  Bohwarzenbergr 
{Kleistj  Wittgenstein) y  with  which  were  the  three  mon- 
archs,  Alexander,  Franois,  Frederic  William. 

2.  The  Silesian  army  under  Bliicher  {York,' Sacken, 
Langeron).  v 

3.  The  Northern  army  under  the  crown  prince  of  Swe- 
den, Bemadotte  {BiUow,  Taufnzien,  Winzingerode). 

ITapoleon  opened  hostilities  with  an  attack  upon  Bliicher  who  re- 
tired behind  the  Katzbach.  Meanwhite  Schwarzenberg  advanced 
against  Dresden  from  Bohemia*  Napoleon  hastened  thiuier,  leaving 
Macdonald  to  oppose  Bliicher.  B|^^re  ajp  fiction  occurred  at  either  of 
these  points,  Ouainoi  and  Reunier^  whose  attack  upon  Berlin  was  to  be 
supported  by  Davout  from  nambvrg,  were  "defeated  by  BQlow  in  the 

Aug.  23.    Battle  of  Oroabeeren, 

while  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony  looked  on  inactive. 
This  victory  saved  Berlin  from  capture  and  sack.    Directly 

afterwards  MacdonaJUTs  army  was  aefeated  in  the 
Ang.  26.    Battle  of  the  Katabaoh  near  Wahlatatt 

by  BlUcheTf  a  part  being  captured.    Bliicher  created  Prince  of 

WahUtatt, 
Meanwhile  the  attack  of  the  Bohemian  army  upon  Dresden 

failed.    Napoleon  won  his  last  great  victory  on  German  soil 

in  the 

Auff .  26  and  27,  Battle  of  Dresden. 

Moreau,  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  was  severely  wounded  by  a 
cannon-ball,    f  Sept.  2. 
Aug.  27.    Victorious  engagement  at  Haadberg,     (Landwehr  of  the 
electoral  mark.)     Vandammey  in  the  attempt  to  intercept  the 
retreat  of  the  Bohemian  army,  was  defeatea  in  the 

Aug.  30.    Battle  at  Kulm  and  NoUendorf 

near  Teplitz,  by  Ostermann  and  Kleist,  and  captured  with 
10,000  men. 
Ney,  who  was  to  occupy  Berlin,  was  defeated  in  the 

Sept.  6.    Battle  of  Dennewitz 

by  Bulow  and  Tauenzein.  Austria  having  already  arranged 
the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance  with  Rttssia  and  Prussia^  out- 
ing the  armistice,  a  formal 

Bept.  9.   Alliance  was  concluded  at  Teplitz : 

1.  ilrm  union  and  mutual  guarantee  for  their  respective  terri- 
tories. 2.  Each  part;y  to  assist  the  others  with  at  least  60,000 
men.   3.  No  separate  peace  or  armistioe  to  be  concluded.   Secret 
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articles  proyided  for  the  restoration  of  the  Atatrian  and  Pru^ 
sian  monarchies  to  the  condition  of  1805. 

1813»  Sept.  17.  Napoleon  repulsed  by  Schwarzenberg  at  NoUendorf. 
York  forced  a  passage  across  the  Elbe  for  the  army  of  Silesaa 
by  the 

Oct  3.    Battle  of  Wartenbnrg, 

against  Bertrand.    The  northern  army  also  crossed  the  Elbe. 

Oct.  8.    Treaty  of  Ried  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  which  with- 
drew from  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine  and  joined  the  alli- 
ance against  Napoleon.     In  return  the  king  of  Bavaria  was 
secured  in  all  the  possessions  which  he  held  at  the  date  of  the 
treaty. 
As  the  three  main  armies  of  the  allies  were  attempting  to  unite  in 
Napoleon's  rear,  the  latter  left  Dresden  in  order  to  escape  being  cut 
off  from  France,  and  concentrated  his  troops  at  Leipzig, 

1813>  Oct.  16,  18,  19.  Battle  of  Leipzig.  (**  Battle  of 
the  Nations  "). 

Oct.  16.    On  the  first  day  : 

1.  Indecisive  battle  between  Napoleon  and  the  army  of  Bo- 
hemia under  Schwmrxenberg  at  Wachau  (south  of  Leipzig). 

2.  Victory  of  Bliioher  at  Mdokern,  north  of  Leipzig,  over 
Marmont, 

Oct.  17.  On  the  next  day  the  main  armies  desisted  from  fighting. 
Napoleon  sent  offers  of  peace  to  Francis  I.  which  were  rejected 
on  account  of  the  extravagance  of  his  demands.  Toward  even- 
ing union  of  the  four  armies  of  the  allies :  the  grand  army, 
the  northern  army,  with  which  the  army  of  Silesia  had  already 
united  by  jui  extraordinary  march  of  Bliicher,  and  finally  the 
Russian  reserve  (100,000)  under  Bennigsen.  The  armies  of 
the  allies,  forming  a  larg^  half  circle,  largely  outnumbered 
the  French.     (300,000  men  against  130,000). 

Oct  18.     On  the  third  day  general  attack  of  the  allies,  ending, 
after  nine  hours'  fighting,  in  a  complete  victory.     (Stniggk 
for  Probstheide),    In  the  evening  the  French  army  was  driven 
back  to  the  gates  of  Leipzig.    The  corps  of  Staony  and  Wur^ 
temberg  went  over  to  the  aUies. 
Oct.  19.    Storm  of  Leipzig  and  capture  of  the  king  of  Saxony.     After 
suffering  a  loss  of  more  than  30,000  men,  the  defeated  army 
of  Napoleon  commenced  the  retreat.    The  destruction  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Elster  before  the  whole  army  had  crossed  caused  the  drown- 
ing of  many  troops  in  the  Flster,  among  them  prince  Poniaiaieski, 
nephew  of  the  last  king  of  Poland. 

On  the  retreat  engagement  on  the  Unstrut  between  Napoleon  and 
York's  advanced  guard,  and  at  Hanau  (Oct.  30,  31)  with  an  Aus- 
tro-Bavarian  army  under  Wrede,    The  French  were  victorious. 

Immediate  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig :  flight  of  king 
Jerome  from  Cassel ;  end  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia^  and  of  the 
fnnd  duchies  of  Frankfort  and  Berg,  JElestoration  of  the  old  mien 
m  Cassel,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Oldenburg,    The  central  administra- 
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tiye  bnreaa  for  Germany  under  baron  von  5texn,  which  had  been 
created  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  the  government  of  those  dis- 
tricts which  should  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  allies,  found  its 
sphere  of  action  limited  almost  entirely  to  Saxony. 
JjB13,  Nov.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mainz,  Wiirtemberg, 
Hease-DarmBtadt,  Baden,  and  the  remaining  members  of  the 
confederacy  of  the  Kliine  joined  the  allies.  The  cities  occupied  by 
the  French  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  one  after  another.  Dres" 
den  (Nov.  11),  Stettin  (Nov.  21),  Liibeck  (Dec.  5),  ZamosCf  Modlin, 
Torgau  (Dec.  26),  Danzig  (Dec.  30),  Wittenberg  (Jan.  12, 1814,  by 
Tauenzien),  Kustrin  (March  7).  Glogauy  Magdeburg,  Hamburg  (Da- 
vout)f  Erfurt^  WaTzburg,  Wesel,  Mainz,  maintained  themselves  until 
the  peace. 

L  prising  in  Holland  (Nov.  15),  expulsion  of  the  French  officials. 
A  part  of  the  northern  army  under  Biitow  entered  Holland,  while  the 
crown  prince  of  Sweden,  with  the  main  body  of  the  northern  army 
separated  completely  from  the  allies,  invaded  HoUtetn,  in  a  short 
winter  campaign  forced  Denmark  to  conclude  the 
1814,  Jan.  14.  Peace  of  Kiel :  1.  Denmark  renounced  the  posses- 
sion of  Norway  in  favor  of  Sweden,  which  guaranteed  to  the 
Norwegians  the  possession  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  2.  Sweden 
ceded  to  Denmark  western  Pomerania  and  Rilgen.  At  the  same 
time  peace  between  Denmark  and  England,  the  latter  restoring  all 
conquests  except  Heligoland;  afterwards  peace  with  Russia  and  Prus- 
tia. 

Meantime  the  French,  after  they  had  already  (in .  1812^  lost  the 
southern  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  Madrid  itself  for  a  tune,  were 
driven  almost  entirely  out  of  Spain  in  1813. 

After  the  French  power  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of 
Soult  with  a  large  number  of  troops  for  Grermany  (Feb.  1813),  Well- 
ington repulsed  Soult's  successor,  Jourdan,  and  king  Joseph,  and 
defeated  them  in  the 
1813,  June  21.    Battle  of  Vittoria. 

Joseph  fled  to  France.  Siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the  Spaniards. 
Sotdt  retumiDf  with  reinforcements  to  the  relief  of  Pampeluna  was 
defeated  in  the  Pyrenees  (July  28,  29),  and  withdrew  behind  the 
Bidassoa.  At  the  same  time  marshal  Suchet  was  driven  out  of  Val- 
encia into  Barcelona,  After  the  conquest  of  Pampehma  (Oct.  31)  by 
the  Spaniards,  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  defeated  Soult  on 
French  soil,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Bayonne,  Napoleon  en- 
deavored to  secure  peace  with  Spain  by  a  treaty  with  the  imprisoned 
king,  Ferdinand  (whom  he  liberated  from  his  confinement  at  Valen- 
fay),  and  thus  to  protect  France  against  invasion  from  the  side  of  the 
"PyreaeeB,  but  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  Cortes  did  not  ratify 
the  treaty,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  had  not  been  a  free  agent, 
and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  conclude  a  peace  which  did  not  in- 
clude the  English. 

1813.    The  allies  on  Nov.  8  laid  before  Napoleon  a  proposal  which 

secured  to  France  the  Alps  and  Rhine  for  bonndaries,  but  as 

Dec.  1.    Napoleon  did  not  earnestly  entertain  it,  they  adopted  the 

resolution  to  prosecute  the  war  vigorously  and  to  pass  the 
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Rhine.  Napoleon  obtained  from  the  senate  a  new  levy  of  300,000 
men  ;  the  carps  legiskUif,  in  which  words  of  blame  were  at  last  heard, 
was  proro^ed  sine  die. 

PaBsafire  of  the  allies  across  the  Rhine. 

1813,  Deo.  21-25.    The  main  army  under  Schwarzenberg,  Wrede^  ete^ 

crossed  the  upper  Rhine  and  traversed  Switzerland  (BatU)^ 
whose  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Napoleon  was  disregaraed. 

1814,  Jan.  1.    BlUcher  with  the  army  of  Silesia  crossed  the  middle 

Rhine,  at  Mannheim,  Caub,  and  Coblentz. 
The  total  strength  of  the  allies  on  their  entrance  into  French  terri- 
tory was  not  quite  200,000  men.    The  main  army  advanced  through 
Burgundy;  BlUcher  through  Lorraine  toward  Champagne.    To  pre- 
vent their  juncture,  Napdean  attacked  BlUcher  at  Bnenne,  and  drove 
Jan.  29.    him  back  ;  BlUcher,  however,  •  united  with  a  part  of  the 
main  armv  (croum  prince  of  WUrtemberg)  and  defeated  the  em- 
peror in  the 
Feb.  1.    Battle  of  La  Rothi^re, 

and  drove  him  across  the  Aube.  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
visioning the  united  armies,  led  to  their  separation.  The  erand  army 
was  to  advance  upon  Paris  by  way  of  the  Seine,  while  UMd  army  of 
Silesia  followed  the  Mame  toward  the  same  goal. 

No  sooner  did  Napoleon  hear  of  this  separation  than,  with  astoo- 
ishiiig  boldness,  leaving  a  very  small  bodv  of  troops  behind  to  engace 
the  army  under  Schtoarzenberg,  he  hurled  himself  suddenly  apon  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  army  of  Silesia,  defeated  them  in  four  battles 
Feb.  10-15.  at  Champaubert  (Sacken),  Montmirail  {York  driven 
across  the  Mame),  Chateau  -  Thierry,  and  Vauchanqts,  and 
forced  BlUcher  back  to  Etoges,  Then,  turning  like  a  flash  upon  the 
main  army,  he  defeated  it  in  the 

Feb.  17.  Engagement  at  NangU  (Wlttgenatein  and  Wrede), 
and  in  the 

Feb.  18.    Engagement  at  Monterean  (crown  prince  of  WUriem^ 
berg). 
Napoleon  thus  obliged  the  main  army  to  retreat  to  Troyes,  after 

which  the  two  armies  were  for  a  short  time  again  united  on  the 

Aube. 
Meanwhile  ambassadors  of  the  allies  had  met  the  envoy  of  N^ 

poleon,  Caulaincourt,  in  a 

Feb.  5-March  19.  Congress  at  ChfttUlon  (on  the  Seine),  where 
Napoleon  was  offered  the  possession  of  France  with  the  bound- 
aries of  1792,  but  the  negotiations  came  to  naught  by  reason 
of  his  haughty  and  dubious  conduct. 

March  1.    Closer  union  between  the  allied  powers  at  ChaQzaont. 
The  deposition  of  Napoleon  resolved  upon. 
The    two  armies  separated    again.     The  main  army  nnder 
Schtoarzenberg  defeated  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  in  the 

Feb.  27.    Battle  of  Bar-sor-Aube. 

BlUcher  reached  Meaux,  was  forced  to  retire  across  the  Mame 
and  Oise,  and  joined  the  army  of  the  north  under  Bulow  and 
Winzingerode.    The  united  armies  defeated  Napoleon  in  the 
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1814,  BCaroh  9, 10.    Battle  of  Zaaon. 

Napoleon  now  turned  against  the  main  army,  which  defeated 

him  in  the 
Maroh  20,  21.    Battle  of  Ards-Bur-Anbe. 

Meanwhile,  WelUngton  had  heen  driving  back  Soult  with  equal 
Buceess.  Occupation  of  Bordeaux  (March  12),  where  the  royal  ban- 
ner of  the  Bourbons  was  first  raised. 

Napoleon  formed  the  desperate  plan  of  throwinf^  himself  in  the 
rear  of  the  allies  in  Lorraine,  sunmioning  the  garrisons  of  the  for- 
tresses to  his  aid,  and  calling  the  entire  popumtion  to  arms.  The 
allies,  however,  with  equal  boldness,  advanced  upon  Paris,  and  de- 
feated the  marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier  in  the 

March  25.    Battle  of  La  Fte'e-Champenolse. 

Marmont  and  Mortier  threw  themselves  into  the  capital.    The 

regent,  Maria  Louisa^  fled  to  Blois,   After  a  brave  defense  and 

after  the 
March  30.    Storm  of  Montmartre 

they  capitulated  under  condition  of  free  departure,  and  left 

Paris  to  its  fate. 

March  31.    Entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris, 

where  the  senate,  through  the  influence  of  Talleyrand^  de- 
clared that  Napoleon  and  his  fiunilv  had  forfeited  the  throne. 

Napoleon,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  capital,  came  a  few  hours 
too  late.  His  marshals  having  refused  to  follow  him  in  a  foolhardy 
assault  upon  Paris,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 
(April  6)  at  ForUainebleaUf  and,  when  this  reservation  was  rejected, 
imconditionally  (April  11).  Napoleon  made  a  futile  attempt  to  poi- 
son himself.^ 

He  received  from  the  allies  the  island  of  Elba  as  a  sovereign  prin- 
cipality, and  an  annual  income  of  two  million  francs  to  be  paid  by 
France.   His  wife  received  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Placeman  and  Gwu- 
iella  with  sovereign  power  ;  both  retained  the  imperial  title. 
1814.    'Wellington  defeated  Soult  in  the 
April  10.    Battle  of  Tonlonse. 
May  4.    Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Elba. 

Return  of  the  Boiirbona.  Louis  XVI.'s  brother,  the  count  of 
Provence,  first  appointed  his  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Artois  as 
viceregent  {lieutenant  du  royaume),  and  then  returned  to  France,  as 

1814-1824.    Louis  XVni. 

where  he  promulgated  a  constitution  which  was  an  imitation  of 
the  English  constitution,  but  with  many  limitations.     (CJiarte  octroi 
yee :  chamber  of  peers  and  chamber  of  deputies  without  the  initiative.) 
He  concluded  with  the  allies  the 
May  30.    (First)  Peace  of  Paria. 

1.  France  retained,  in  the  main,  the  boundaries  of  17d2,  which 
embraced  3,280  square  miles  more  than  those  of  1790 :  Avignon,  the 

1  According  to  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Conndat  et  dt  VEmnre^  vol.  xviii.,  the 
truth  of  tbifl  attempted  suicide  \»  very  doubtful.  Cf.  v.  HeUSsrt,  Nap*  /- 
Fedirt  wm  Fontaineoleau  nach  Elba,  1874. 
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Venaissinf  parts  of  Savoy,  of  the  German  empire^  and  of  Belgium,  2. 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Suites  of  the  N^kerlands, 
according  to  their  future  enlargement,  as  well  as  of  all  German  and 
Italian  states  and  of  Switzerland,  3.  England  restored  the  French 
colonies  excepting  Tobago^  Sta.  Lucia,  and  Isle  de  France.  Bngland 
retained  Malta,  4.  The  alliea  remitted  all  sums  which  they  might 
have  claimed  for  supplies,  advances,  etc.  5.  France  promised  Eng- 
land to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 

After  the  peace  of  Paris  Pius  VII.  returned  to  Rome,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  Turin,  the  king  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  to  Madrid.  In  Spain  the  rejection  of  the  ultra-liberal  constitu- 
tion proposed  by  the  cortes  of  1812,  was  followed  by  the  inmiediate  out- 
break of  a  cruel  contest  of  arbitrary  power  against  the  liberal  party. 

Visit  of  Alexander  and  Frederic  WWam  III.  in  London  (June  7-22, 
1814),  accompanied  by  their  victorious  generals  (Blilcher) ;  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  English  nation.  For  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
regulating  the  European  relations,  and  particularly  those  of  Germany, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  military  supremacy  of  the  French  empire, 
the 

^^1814f  Sept.-1816,  June.    Congrress  of  Vienna 

was  assembled.  The  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  kings 
of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  a  great  number 
of  German  princes  were  present  in  person. 

Chief  negotiators  :  Austria,  Mettemich  •  PnuBla,  Hardenberg  and 
W.  V.  Humboldt ;  Russia,  NesselrodesndRasoumoffskg;  Great  Brit- 
ain, Wellington  and  Cagdereagh ;  France,  Talleyrand  and  Dalberg. 
(Baron  vom  Stein,  prince  of  Ligne.) 

The  five  powers,  which  had  concluded  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  which, 
to  avoid  quarrels  about  rank,  were  henceforward  named  in  the  order 
of  the  French  alphabet,  Autriche,  France,  Grande- Bretagne,  Prusse, 
Russie,  formed  a  closer  union  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  (hence  after- 
wards called  the  Pentarchy  of  the  Great  Powers).  For  special 
oases  this  union  was  joined  by  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden.  These  eight 
powers,  after  long  negotiations  and  after  the  disputes  over  the  Saxon 
and  the  Polish  questions  had  for  a  moment  threatened  to  lead  to  war 
(Russia  and  Prussia  against  Austria,  France,  and  England),  and  after 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba  (p.  483),  signed  the 

Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Principal  articles : 

1.  Restoration  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  monarchies  :  a. 
Austria  received  besides  her  ancient  domain  of  Milan,  Venice, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  her  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  (these  were  new  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  ting- 
dom),  the  /%rtan  provinces  (the  kingdoms  of  lUyria  and  Dal- 
matva),  Salzburg,  Tyrol  (from  Bavaria),  and  GaUcia.  b.  Pnis> 
sia  received  a  part  of  the  grand  duchtj  of  Warsaw  (Poaen) 
with  Danzig ;  Swedish  hither  Pomeranui  with  Riigen  in  re- 
turn for  Lauenburg,  which  was  ceded  to  Denmark  ;  its  old 
possessions  in  Westphalia,  somewhat  enlarged,  as  well  as  Neu* 
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chdld  and  the  grand  duchy  of  the  lower  Rhine,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Saxony  as  an  indemnifioation  for  the  loss  of  some 
former  poBsessions,  as  Anshach  and  Baireuth  ceded  to  Bavaria, 
East  Fnesland  to  Hanover,  the  Polish  possessions  to  Russia. 

2.  Formation  of  a  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising  the 

former  republic  of  Holland  and  Austrian  Belgium,  under  the 
former  hereditary  statthalter  as  King  William  I. 

3.  Creation  of  a  German  confederacy  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 

empire,  eomprisine  39  (at  its  dissolution  in  1866  only  34)  sover- 
eign states,  including  the  four  free  cities  ;  all  other  princes 
who  were  formerly  sovereign  were  mediatized. 
Act  of  confederation  signed  Jime  8, 1815,  supplemented  by 
the  final  act  of  Vienna,  May  15, 1820. 

4.  Rnsaia  received  the  greater  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  as 

the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Cracow  became  a  free  state  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 

5.  Bngland  retained  Malta,  Heligoland,  a  portion  of  the  French  and 

Dutch  colonies,  and  the  protectorate  over  the  Republic  of  the 
Seven  Ionian  Islands  (the  latter  by  treaty  of  1815,  Nov.  5, 
which  was  made  an  integral  part  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  See 
p.  482.  These  islands  were  given  to  Greece  by  the  treaties 
of  Nov.  14, 1863-Nov.  29, 1864.    See  p.  606). 

6.  Stiireden  retained  Nonoay,  which  had  been  ceded  to  her  at  the 

peace  of  Kiel  (p.  479),  with  a  constitution  of  its  own  ;  Den- 
-  mark  was  indemnified  with  Lauenburg, 

7.  The  nineteen  cantons  of  Switserland  were  increased  to  twenty- 

two  by  the  accession  of  Genewi,  Wallis,  and  Neudiatel  (at  once 
canton  and  sl  principality). 

8.  Restoration  of  the  old  dynasties  in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  which  re- 

ceived Genoa,  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  the  Papal  States.     The 
Bourbons  were  not  reinstated  in  Naples  until  1815,  as  Murat 
had  secured  possession  of  that  state  for  the  present  by  his  de- 
sertion of  Napoleon. 
News  of  the  discontent  in  France  with  the  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  of  the  discord  in  the  bosom  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  aa 
well  as  the  invitations  of  his  adherents,  encouraged  the  deposed  em- 
peror to  return  to  France. 

1815.    Lcuiding  of  Napoleon  at  Cannes 

March  1.    with  1,500  men.     Forced  march  upon  Paris.    All  troops 
sent  against  him,  even  Ney  with  his  corps,  went  over  to  him. 

March  13.    Proclamation  of  the  ban  against  Napoleon 
by  the  monarchs  of  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden. 
King  Louis  XVIII.  fled  to  GhenL 

March  20.      Napoleon  entered   Paris.      T?ie  Hundred 

Days,  March  20  to  June  29, 1815. 
Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Russia,  concluded  a  new 
Maxoh  25*    Alliance  at  Vienna  against  Napoleon,  whereby  each 
power  engaged  to  furnish  an  army  of  180,000  men.    All  £tt- 
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ropean  nations  were  invited  to  join  the  alliance.  One  after  another  all 
the  states  joined  it  except  Sweden,  which  was  occupied  in  crusliin^ 
with  military  power  the  resistance  of  Norway  to  the  personal  union. 
The  sum  of  the  contingents  furnished  against  Napoleon  amounted  to 
over  a  million  men. 

May.  Napoleon  found  himself  obliged  to  make  some  apparent  con- 
cessions to  the  liberal  party  in  France.  Champ  de  Biai  : 
Acie  additionel.  In  Belgium  concentration  of  a  Prussian  army  under 
Bliicher  and  an  English-German  under  T^ellingtoiiy  against  Napo- 
leon. 

Murat,  who  had  dechured  for  Napoleon,  defeated  by  the  Austrians 
at  Tolentino  (May  3).  Naples  captured  May  22.  Murat  fled  to 
France.    Reinstallation  of  FeMinand  as  king  of  Naples. 

June  14.     Napoleon  crossed  the  boundary  of  Belgium.     Engagement 
at  Charleroi;  the  advance  guard  of  the  Frisians  under  Ztetken. 
forced  back.    June  15,  Napoleon  defeated  Bliicher  in  the 

June  16.    Battle  of  Iiigny, 

after  a  brave  resistance  {ElUcher  in  personal  danger),  and  drove 
him  back.  Bliicher  marched  upon  Wavre,  Ney  defeated  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the 

June  16.    Battle  of  Quatre-Braa. 

The  duke  of  Brunswick  fell.  Meantime  concentration  of  the 
army  of  Wellington,  consisting  of  British^  Hanoverians,  Duich^  and 
troops  from  Brunswick  and  Nalksau,  Upon  this  force  Napoleon  hurled 
himself  with  superior  numbers. 

1815>  June  18.   Battle  of  Waterloo  and  Belle  Alliano^» 

called  by  Napoleon  the  battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean. 

Napoleon  thought  he  had  insured  the  prevention  of  the  juncture  of 
the  Pruaaiana  under  Bliicher  with  the  EngHah  under  Wellingtons  by 
directing  Grouchy  to  engage  the  former.  By  afternoon  WelUngton's 
army,  though  stUl  unyielding,  had  suffered  so  heavily  that  the  day  was 
only  saved  oy  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  under  Bltloher.  Completa 
defeat  of  the  French,  whose  army,  pursued  by  Gneisenauy  was  entirely 
scattered.  Meanwhile  Grouchy,  on  whc^  help  Napoleon  had  relief 
was  engaged  at  Wavre  against  Thieleman,  whose  corps  he  by  some 
unexplcuned  error  took  for  the  whole  Prussian  army.^ 
June  22.  Abdication  of  Napoleon  in  favor  of  his  son. 
July  1.    Arrival  of  the  allies  before  Paris. 

July  7.    Second  capture  of  Peois. 

Entrance  of  Bliicher  and  Wellington,  Return  of  Louis  XVIII. 
Arrival  of  the  two  emperors,  and  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
Meantime  Napoleon  fled  to  Rochefort,  where,  after  futile  attempts 
to  escape  to  America,  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  British  admiral 
Hotham  on  the  ship-of-the-line  Bellerophon,  who  conveyed  him  to  Eng- 
land. Thence,  by  a  unanimous  resolve  of  the  allies,  he  was  transports 
as  prisoner  of  war  to  St.  Helena,  where  he  arrived  in  October  (f  May 
5, 1821). 

1  Thiers,  Histoire  du  Conmlat  et  de  P  Empire,  xz.;  Bopes,  Who  Lost  Wm> 
Urloo  t  —  Atlantic  Monthly,    June,  1881. 
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Sept.  26.  Foundation  of  theJ^glTAlUuioe  apon  the  suggestion  of 
Alexander,  ftOTOpwRinpTRrnTBrtHRifff  Ati^tirin^  Pma^n^  theo- 
reticallj  an  intimate  onion  on  a  basis  of  morality  and  religion,  but 
practically  soon  degenerating  into  an  alliance  for  the  protection  of 
absolute  monarchy. 

Ney  made  his  escape,  but  was  captured,  condemned,  and  executed 
on  Dec.  7,  1815.  Mural  made  a  reckless  attempt  to  recover  his  throne 
by  landing  in  Calabria  ;  he  was  captured,  court-martialed,  and  shot 
Oct.  13,  1815. 


Nov.  20.    Second  Peace  of 

1.  France  surrendered  the  four  fortresses  PhUippevilUf  Mch 
rienburg  (also  Bouillon  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlanas),  Saarlouis 

Sid  Saarbrucken  to  P^ssia),  Landauy  which  became  a  fortress  of  the 
rman  confederation,  with  the  surrounding  region  as  far  as  the  La:t^ 
ter  (to  Bararia).  France  ceded  to  Sardinia  tluit  part  of  Savoy  which 
she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace  of  Paris.  She  was  therefore 
brought  back,  generally  speakine,  to  the  boundaries  of  1790,  instead 
of  to  those  of  1792,  which  she  had  retained  in  the  first  peace. 

2.  Demolition  of  HUningens,  a  fortress  below  Basle. 

3.  Seventeen  fortresses  on  the  north  and  east  borders  of  France  were 
to  be  garrisoned  for  five  years  at  the  utmost,  by  troops  of  the  allies 
at  the  expense  of  France. 

4.  IVance  paid  700  million  francs  for  the  expenses  of  war.  Besides 
this  the  art  treasures  which  the  French  had  carried  away  from  various 
cities,  partly  by  treaties,  and  which  had  been  left  in  Paris  under  the 
first  peace,  were  now  reclaimed. 

The  desire  of  Grerman  patriots  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
appanages  of  the  old  empire,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Strasburg,  should 
be  taken  from  France,  which  would  thus  be  deprived  of  a  pomt  of  at- 
tack against  Germany,  was  not  gratified.  {$eep.  626,) 

FOUBTH  PEBIOD. 

FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

1815-x. 

§1.    INVENTIONS. 

The  universal  adoption  and  application  of  four  in- 
ventions which  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  and  in 
comparison  with  whose  influence  upon  the  transformation  of  the 
world  that  of  all  political  events,  wars,  treaties,  revolutions, 
almost  disappears,  lends  the  modem  world  its  peculiar  character. 
[A  century  of  material,  intellectual,  social  development  of  the 
people  follows  a  century  of  diplomatic  intrigue  «and  misgovem- 
ment     (Compare  with  these  inventions  those  of  the  fifteenth 

centory,  p.  279.)  ] 

1.  llie  first  attempts  to  utilize  ateam  for  the  production  of  motion 
were  made  in  the  seventeenth  century.    Nothing,  however,  is  cer- 
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taiiily  known  about  either  the  exact  date  or  plaoe  of  the  inTeiitioii, 
or  the  person  of  the  true  discoverer.  The  French  ascribe  the  inyention 
to  Dems  Papin,  of  Blois  (1647-1714),  the  English  to  the  Marqws  of 
Worcester  (1663)  and  Captain  Savery  (1698).  At  all  eyents  the 
first  steam  engine  which  deserves  the  name  seems  to  have  been  set 
up  in  England,  and  to  have  been  used  in  mining.  This  was  done  by 
Newcomen,  in  Devonshire  (1705).  The  man  who  did  the  most  to 
improve  the  steam  engine,  and  whose  inventions  first  made  it  possi> 
ble  to  use  these  machines  in  the  most  various  industries,  was  James 
Watt  (1736-1819),  of  Greenock,  in  Scotland. 

2.  The  priority  of  the  idea  of  applsring  steam  to  navigation  is 
disputed  between  the  Frmchy  English,  and  Americam.  Tlie  French 
ascribe  the  invention  to  the  above-named  Paptin,  In  1774  the  oount 
of  Auxiron,  and  in  1775  Perier,  are  said  to  have  sailed  the  first  little 
steamboat  upon  the  Seine.  The  experiment  was  repeated  by  the 
marquis  of  Jouffroy  in  1775  on  the  Doubs,  and  in  1780  on  the  SaSne 
at  Lyons  with  a  vessel  of  larger  dimensions.  In  England  the  inven- 
tion is  ascribed  to  the  marquis  of  Worcester;  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  first  steamboat  in  Great  Britain  was  built  in  1786  by  Sym-' 
ington  at  Edinburgh,  To  America,  however,  where  experiments  with 
small  steamboats  had  been  made  upon  the  Delaware  in  1783, 1785, 
belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first  regular  steamboat  service. 
This  was  instituted  in  1807  by  Fulton,  who  had  already  made  aa 
experiment  with  a  steamship  on  the  Seine  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
consul.  Napoleon,  and  had  in  vain  offered  to  apply  steam  to  the  French 
ships  of  war  (1803). 

3.  Railroads  were  without  doubt  an  English  invention.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  wooden  railroads  were  used 
in  the  mines  at  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  in  imitation,  it  is  claimed,  of 
a  similar  arrangement  in  the  Harz  mines.  In  1716  the  rails  were 
covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  in  1767  the  wood  was  replaced  by  cast 
iron.  For  a  long  time  the  roads  were  used  only  for  securing  an 
easier  draught  for  horses.  The  first  application  of  steam  to  nul- 
roads  was  made  in  1806  by  the  engineer  Trevithick.  Gradual  im- 
provement in  the  mechaniciEd  construction  of  the  engines.  Gtoorge 
Stephenson  in  1814  invented  the  locomotive  and  in  1829  an  im- 
proved locomotive,  wliich  in  1830  ran  upon  the  first  greaJt  railroad 
for  passenger  traffic  between  Ziiverpool  and  Itfanohester.  The 
first  road  of  this  kind  was  constructed  in  1825  between  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  First  railroad  in  Germany,  Fiirth  to  Nuremberg  (1835), 
at  first  a  horse  railroad  ;  the  first  larger  line  worked  by  locomotives 
was  constructed  between  Leipsic  and  Uresden  (1837).  First  railroad 
in  the  United  States,  1827,  at  Qtjdncy,  Mass, ;  cars  drawn  by  horses. 
First  roads  to  use  locomotives :  South  CarvUna,  Baltimore  Sf  Ohio. 
1830-31.  After  England  and  North  America  were  covered  with  an 
iron  network,  Germany ,  and  much  later  France,  began  the  construc- 
tion of  railroad!  upon  n  large  scale.  [Financial  disturbances  caused 
(especially  in  Enp^land)  by  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  other  in- 
dustries to  be  sunk  in  construction  of  railroads,  and  by  stock  specula- 
tion.] 

4.  The  first  electric  telegraph  was  invented  in  1809  by  S&mmerin^ 
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a  Gemum,  in  Munich.  The  invention  was  offered  to  Napoleon  I., 
who  dismissed  it  as  a  « German  notion."  After  the  Dane,  Orstedf 
hud  discovered  dedro-magnetism  in  1819,  the  Frenchmen  Amph^  and 
R  itschie  oonceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  new  discovery  to  the  tele- 
gi.'aph.  The  first  electro-magnetic  telegraph  which  was  actually  con- 
structed and  used  was  set  up  in  GoUingen  by  Gauss  and  Weher  in 
1833.  Somewhat  later  an  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  invented 
vii  Russia  by  a  German,  SohiUing.  Schilling's  invention  was  carried 
to  England  by  Cooke,  an  Englishman.  There  it  was  improved  by 
'V^heatatone,  and  this  perfected  telegraph  was  first  practically 
worked  in  London,  between  Eustan  Square  and  Camden  Town.  After 
the  invention  had  undergone  many  improvements,  especially  in  Grer- 
many  and  America  (Morse,  1844),  Great  Britahi,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  North  America  were  covered  with  telegraph  wires.  The 
first  submarine  telegraph  was  laid  in  1851  between  England  and 
France  {Dover  to  Cape  Gris-nez).  Submarine  cables  were  then  laid 
from  England  to  Ireland  and  Belgium  (1851,  1853),  and  in  many 
other  locations.  The  gigantic  undertaking  of  connecting  Europe  and 
America  by  a  cable  failed  in  1857.  A  second  attempt  in  1858  was 
crowned  with  success,  but  only  for  a  time.  In  1866  the  undertaking 
was  again  renewed  and  brought  to  a  successful  close.  (  Valencia  in 
Ireland  to  New/oundlandj  1,650  English  mUes.)  Since  that  time, 
many  others  have  been  laid.    In  1902  a  Pacific  cable  was  laid. 

§2.    CONTINENTAL  EUR0PE.1 

1817-1882. 

1817.  Jubilee  festival  for  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Reformation. 
FeatiTal  of  the  Wartbnrg.    Burning  of  a  number  of  absolut- 
ist writings  (AnciUon,  Schmalz,  HaUer,  etc.). 

1818.  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  great  powers  resolved, 
at  the  request  of  the  French  minister,  the  duke  of  Richelieu^ 
to  withdiaw  the  army  of  occupation  from  France. 

1819.  **  Demagogic  machinations."  Murder  of  the  German  writer 
and  Russian  counselor,  Kotzebue  (Mar.  23),  by  the  fanatic 
Stxnd  in  Mannheim.  Secret  organization  among  Grerman  stu- 
dents (Burschenschqfl).  Reaction  in  Prussia.  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
Beyme,  Boyen,  withdrew  from  the  service  of  the  state. 

Aug.  Congress  of  ministers  at  Carlsbad  controlled  by  Mettemioh. 
Censorship  of  the  press.  Supervision  of  the  universities  re- 
solved upon.  The  congress  continued  its  sittings  at  Vienna, 
where  the 

1820.  May.    Final  Act  of  Vienna  was  signed. 

In  Spain  rising  of  the  liberals  on  behalf  of  the  suspended 
constitution  of  1812,  which  was  restored. 
Oct.     Congress  at  Troppan,  > 

1821.  Congress  at  Laybach,  \ 

assembled  to  consult  about  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Naples  and  Piedmont. 
1821.     Victorious  campaign  of  the  Austrians  against  the  Liberals  in 

^  For  Fraoce  see  p.  526. 
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Naples  (Pepe^  Caracosd)  and  Sardinia  (Santa  RoMy  battle 
Novara),    In  both  coontries  absolutism  in  its  severest  foi 
was  restored. 

1822.  Congress  of  Verona  on  account  of  the  Spanish  and  GreciaMJ 
disturbances. 

1823.  French  intervention  in  Spain  under  the  lead  of  the  duke  oj 
Angofdeme.    The  French  entered  Madrid,  forced   Cadiz   tol 
capitulate,  and  liberated  king  Ferdinand  VII.,  who  had  been! 
detained  a  prisoner  there.    Cruel  reaction,  numerous  execu- 
tions (Riego). 

1810-1825.    Conversion  of  the  Spanish  and  Portogoeae  colonies 

in  Central  Amerioa  and  South  America  into  independent 

states. 

Colombia,  a  republic  since  1819  (Bolivar  dictator),  was  divided, 

in  1830,  into  three  republics  :  New  Qranada  (now  Colombia  in  the 

narrower  sense),  Venezuela,  Ecuador.    Peru  a  free  state  in  1821; 

La  Plata,  too,  Uruguay,  Chili,  and  southern  PerUj  under  the  name 

of  Bolivia,  became  independent.    In  the  Jesuit  state,  Paraguay,  Dr, 

(Joseph  Gaspard  Rodenc  de)  Francia  (and  afterwards  L^ftez)  long 

governed  with  dictatorial  power.    Mexico  freed  from  Spanish  rule 

1821  by  Iturbide,  who  became  emperor  in  1822,  but  was  obliged  to 

abdicate  and  leave  the  country.     Alexioo  a  republic  1823 ;  Iturbide 

returned,  but  was  executed  1824. 

Brazil  an  independent  empire  since  1822. 
1820-1834.  Revolutions  and  civil  wars  in  Portugal.  Don  Miguetf 
the  younger  son  of  king  John  VI.  (f  1826),  after  a  long  civil 
war  and  unheard-of  barbarities,  was  conquered  by  his  elder 
brother,  Don  Pedro  (since  1822  emperor  of  Brazil).  Don 
Pedro  (t  1834)  delegated  the  government  of  Portugal  in 
1826  to  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria ;  in  1831  he  delegated 
the  crown  of  Brazil  to  his  son,  Pedro  IL 

1821-1829.    War  of  Qrecian  Independence. 

Secret  societies  (hetaries).  Prince  Alexander  YpsHanH^  at 
the  head  of  a  Grecian  revolt  in  Moldavia  and  WaUackia  (March— 
June,  1821),  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Austria,  where  he  was  de> 
tained  a  prisoner  in  Munkatsch  for  six  years.  Upnsin^  in  Morea 
{Mainots,  April,  1821  \  Turkish  attacks  upon  the  Christians  in  Con- 
ttantinople,  Adrianople,  etc.;  terrible  barbarities  in  Chios,  which  had 
revolted  ;  over  20,000  Greeks  murdered.  Canaris  burned  a  part  of 
Oie  Turkish  fleet  and  put  3,000  Turks  to  death  (1822).  Lord  Bvron 
(t  Apr.  24, 1824),  Ef^nard  from  Geneva.  WiUiam  Miiller  the  Ger- 
man poet.  German  Philohellenists.  [Philo-hellenists  in  England  and 
America  (Dr.  Howey],    Brave  defense  of  Missolonghi  (1825, 1826). 

1824-1830-     Charles  X.,  king  of  France  (p.  527). 

1825-1855-     Nicholas    I.,   emperor  of    Russia,   his  elder 

brother  Constantine  having;  renounced  the  crown. 
1825-1827.      Ibrahim  Pasha,   Khedive   of  Egypt,  ravaged   Morea. 
England,  Russia,  and  France  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks^ 
who  were  hard  pressed  and  at  variance  among  themselves. 
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1826.    Massaere  of  fKe  Janiaarles  in  Constantinople  by  Sultan  Mcih' 
I  mud  II.f  after  a  mutiny.    The  troop  was  entirely  abolished. 

I  X827.  Battle  of  Havartno.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
I  Oct.  20.  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  ("  untoward  event "), 
k  and  Ibrahim  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Morea. 

f  >'182a-1829.    Ruaao-TurkiEh  VTar. 

I  The  Russian  general,  Diebitch,  crossed  the  Balkans  (whence 

his  surname,  Sabalkanski),  and  took  AdrianopU,  In  Asia  Kara  and 
Erzeroum  were  captured  by  PaskevUch,  who  had  captured  Erivan  in 
1827  in  a  war  with  Persia,  and  thereby  gained  the  name  of  ErivanskL 

1829.  Peace  of  Adrianople. 

Russia  restored  almost  all  her  conquests  to  Turkey,  the  latter 
power  recognizing,  in  advance,  the  resolves  of  the  London  Conference 
which  announced  in  1830  the  independence  of  Greece. 

Provisional  administration  of  the  count  Capo  d^Istria  as  president, 
who  in  1831  was  murdered  in  Napoli  di  Romania  {Nauplia),  the  seat 
of  government.  The  guwrdian  powers,  England,  France,  Russiei,  raised 
to  the  Grecian  throne  the  Bavarian  prince, 

1832-1862.    Otto  I.,  f  1867. 

1830.  Capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French  (p.  527). 

1830>  July  27-29.    July  Revolution  at  Paris. 

Abdication  of  Charles  X. ;  accession  of 

1830-1848.    Louis  Philippe  I. 

For  the  details  see  p.  629.  This  revolution  was  followed  by 
liberal  uprisings  throughout  Europe. 

1830-1837.     William  IV.  (heretofore  duke  of  Garence)  king 
of  England.    Whig  ministry. 

1830.    Revolution  in  Belgium.    Cause  : 

The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  created  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  had  been  formed  by  the  enforced  union  of  two  utterly  differ- 
ent elements,  the  protestant  commercial  state  of  Holland,  which  was 
of  like  nationality  with  its  sovereign,  and  the  catholic  manufacturing 
country  of  Belgium,  which  was  divided  between  the  Flemish  and 
Walldcm  nationuities,  but  was  pervaded  by  French  culture.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  inflamed  the  long  smouldering 
dissatisfaction  in  Brussels. 

1830,  Aug.  25.  Outbreak  in  Brussels  after  a  performance  of  the 
**  MasanieUo,'*  The  mediation  of  prince  William  of  Orange, 
the  eldest  son  of  king  William  /.,  failed  of  success.  Prince  Frederic, 
the  king's  second  son,  who  had  occupied  a  part  of  Brussels  with  a 
division  of  the  army,  was  expelled  from  the  city  during  the  night  of 
Sept.  26-27.    On 

Nov.  18,  Declaration  of  Independence  passed  by  the  Belgian  congress. 
Provisional  government. 
The  London  Conference  between  the  great  powers  procured  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  Holland  and  Belgium  and  recognized  the 
new  state  (Jan.,  1831),  which  in  February  adopted  a  liberal  monarch- 
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ical  constitution.    After  Louis  Philippe  had  declined  the  honor  for 
second  son,  the   duke  of  Nemours^  upon  whom  the  first  choice  fell, 
1831-1865.    Iieopold  L,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  elected  king  of  the 
Belgians.     [A  man  of  ability  and  excellent  disposition,  he  ap- 
proved himself  an  admirable  constitutional  monarch.]     The  war  with 
Holland  lasted  until  1833.     Peace  was  established  in  1839. 

Results  of  the  July  Revolution  :  Revolutionary  movements  in 
Grermany  (in  Saxony  and  Hesse'Cassely  alteration  of  the  constitutioos). 
In  Brunswick  duke  Charles  (f  1873)  was  expelled  ;  duke  WiJUiam 
taking  his  place,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  con- 
federacy.    Democratic  transformation  in  many  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1830-1832.    Revolution  in  Poland. 

1830,  Nov.  29.    Revolt  in  Warsaw.    The  attempted  assassination  of 

the  gprand  duke  Constantine  foiled.  Provisional  government : 
Luhecki  (pron.  Lubetski),  Czartoryski  (pron.  Tshar  — ),  Chlapicki 
(Klopitzki),  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  democrats  {Lelewel), 
General  Chlopicki  dictator  until  Jan.,  1831,  then  prince  Radzivil  com- 
mander-in-chief.   The  emperor  Nicholas  deposed  by  the  diet  Jan., 

1831.  Prince  Czartoryski  president.  The  Russians  advanced  under 
Diebltch.  Bloody  engagement  at  Grochow  (Feb.  19-25, 1831), 
where  the  Poles  with  45,000  men  offered  long  and  victorious  resis- 
tance to  the  superior  force  of  the  Russians  (70,000  men  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  cannon  ns  the  Poles  possessed),  but  were  at  last 
forced  back  upon  Prague.  Skrzynecki  commander-in-chief  ;  defeat  of 
the  Russians  at  Watoar  and  Dembe  Wielski:  the  insurrection  spread 
through  Lithuania  and  Podolia.  Diebitch  defeated  the  Poles  in  the 
bloody 

1831,  May  26.    Battle  of  Ostrolenka.    Diebitch  f  June  10.    Want 

of  harmony  among  the  Poles.  Massacres  by  the  Polish  demo- 
crats in  Warsaw.  Czartoryski  escaped  and  was  replaced  by  the  in- 
efficient Krukowiecki.  The  new  Russian  general  Paakevitoh 
crossed  the  Vistula,  captured  Warsaw  (Sept.  6  and  7, 1831).  The 
Polish  insurrection  suppressed.    The  Organio  Statute  of  Feb.  26, 

1832,  deprived  Poland  of  its  constitution  and  reduced  it  to  a  province 
of  the  Russian  empire,  although  with  a  separate  administration. 

1831.  Uprisings  in  Modena,  Parma,  and  Ramagna^  quickly  sup- 
pressed with  the  assistance  of  the  Anstrians. 
1833-1840.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  civil  war  in  Bi>ain. 
Led  by  Espartero,  the  constitutional  party,  which  supported  the 
claims  of  Isabella  II.,  the  minor  daughter  of  the  king,  and  her  mother 
Maria  Christina,  afiker  a  bloody  contest,  defeated  the  absolutist 
party  {Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  king,  f  1855  in  exile  ;  leaders  of 
the  Carlists :  Zumalacarregui,  f  1835,  Cabrera,  Gomez).  Espartero 
overthrown  in  1843.     Banishment  of  the  queen  dowager,  Christina. 

1833,  Tlie   Frank/art  uprising,  wherebi  two  watches  were  over- 
powered   for  a  few   hours,   caused    a  vigorous    reactionary 

movement  throughout  Germany.  Frankfort  received  an  Anstro- 
Prussian  garrison.  Establishment  of  commissions  for  political  inves- 
tigations, arrests  and  condemnations.    Meeting  of  the  sovereigns  of 
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AuttiiOj  PnunOj  ana  Russia  at  Miknchengrdtz ;  ministerial  oonfeienoe 
in  TtfiiU  (1833)  aAd  Vienna  (1834),  by  whose  resolutions  the  rights 
of  the  estates  in  Germany  were  still  further  curtailed. 

1833.  Foundation  ift  the  Oerman  CnBtomB  Uoioa  (Zollverein^ 
{Maasseny  Prussian  minister  of  finance),  which  had  been  zeal- 
ously adyooated  by  Pmasia  since  1818.  In  1830  the  union  already 
included  a  population  of  25,000,000  and  a  territory  of  80,600  square 
miles.  After  1854  it  embraced  98,000  square  miles  and  35,000,000 
inhabitants. 

1835-1848.    Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  chancellor  of  state,  Mettemloh,  was  still  the  actual  head 
of  the  goyemment  and4he  soul  of  the  conseryatiye  reactionary  policy 
throughout  Europe.     Censorship  of  the  press.    Strict  system  of  pasa^ 
ports.    Police  suryeillance\ 
1837.    Upon  the  death  of  WiUiam  IV,  of  England,  Hanoyer,  where 

the  salic  law^  regula^ed  the  descent  of  the  throne,  became 

separated  from  England^ 
Partial  repeal  of  the  fundamental  statute  of  1833  by  the  king  of 
Hanover,  Ernst  August,  under  the  pretext  that  the  constitution  nad 
been  adopted  without  his  consent,  i2')  being  at  the  time  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  true  reason  was  probably  uiat  the  constitution  had 
made  the  domains  public  property  and  had  established  a  ciyil  list. 
Dismissal  of  seven  professors  at  Gottingen  (Jacob  and  William  Grimm, 
Daklmann,  Gervinus,  Ewald,  AlhredU  and  neber),  for  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  homage. 

1837-1901.     Victoria,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

1837.     Arrest  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  {Drosle  von  Vischenng), 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  Prussian  goyemment  ' 
about  marriages  between  persons  of  different  religious  beliefs. 

1840.     Death  of  Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia.    His  son  and  soo- 

June  7.    cesser 

1840-1861.    Frederic  WiUiam  IV.  (see  p.  515). 

Mehemed  All,  yiceroy  of  Egypt,  in  a  preyious  yictorious  war 

{1831-1833)  with  his  oyer-loid  the  sultan,  threatened  Constantinople. 
le  was,  however,  compelled  by  the  European  powers  to  make  peace, 
and  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  investiture  of  Sifria  as  a  fief  from 
the  sultan.  The  attempt  of  the  Porte  (1839)  to  deprive  him  of  Syria, 
failed.  Ibrahim,  son  of  Mehemed  AH,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Nisib  on 
the  Euphrates.  Through  treachery  the  Turkish  fleet  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Relying  on  the  support  of  France, 
Mehemed  Ali  demanded  from  the  youn?  sultan  Abdul-Medjid  (1839- 
1861)  the  hereditary  investiture  of  all  lands  under  his  government. 
To  oppose  these  demands,  England  (lord  Palmenton),  Austriat  j  ^^  ^ 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  concluded  in  1840  a  treaty  of  alliaiififiujSE^ft-  '  ' 
eliUl6tt  or  r  ranee,  Wliiuh  for  a  moment  IhreMeiieiT  the  peace  of  Eu* 
lope.    After  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  however,  iyid  after 

1  Cf.  p.  255,  note. 
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Guizot  became  president  of  the  ministry  in  Oober,  iTnince  ffiil>> 
mitted  and  deserted  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  Thdnned  interveiitioB 
of  England  and  Austria  in  Syria  forced  the  vicJoy  to  take  a  lower 
tone,  and  he  retained  only  the  hereditary  rule  o^tt  ^gJP^  under  tk» 
over-lordship  of  the  Porte. 

1846.  Death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI,    Attempted  reforms  of  bis  ii» 
cessor  Pius  IX,  (Mastai-Ferretti). 

1847.  Convention  of  the  united  legislature  {Laftcig)  in  Pmsai. 
VSTau:  of  the  Sonderbund  (separate  confedeM^y)  in  Switzerlani 

against  seven  Catholic  cantons   (Jesuits).    Gtennd  Dufour  quidlT 
overpowered  Freiburg  and  Luzerne.     Dissolution  f  the  SonderbmL 

Transformation  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  *otn  a  dose  aOianct 
rStaatenbund]  of  sovereign  cantons  into  Afeder^-  notion  [Bundeastur. 
The  former  diet,  in  which  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Juzeme  had  in  turn  bca  I 
the  chief  town,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  co^ifederate  oounoil  ^iiUeb 
sat  io  Berne  and  consisted  of  1.  a  courjeH  of  estates  (representstki 
of  the  governments  of  the  separate  oantons),  2.  a  national  covvi 
(representation  of  the  whole  Swiss  people  according  to  the  denitj 
of  the  population).  A  common  system  of  coinage  ;  centralized  ptftol 
service  and  military  organization.  \ 

1848»  Feb.  24.    February  Bevolutiol  in  Patis  (p.  53D). 

1848-1851  (1852).     France,  for  the  second  tim>  a  republic. 

In  8'witzerland,  complete  victory  of  the^^icals.  The  (»• 
ton  of  Neuch&tel  threw  ofE  allegiance  to  its^nce,  the  Idngof 
Prussia. 

1848.  Revolatioiiary  movements  in  Germany,  ^  consequeaoe 
of  the  French  revolution. 

Feb.  27.  Popular  assembly  at  Mannheim  under  the  Jiad  of  Itdetk 
which  demanded  a  German  parliament,  jury  tti^,  free  presSt 
right  of  forming  organizations,  societies,  etc. 

March  11.    The  elector  of  Hesse  obliged  to  agree  to  thi^  demandi. 

March  13-15.  Outbreak  in  Vienna.  Mettemich  dpive>  from  the 
city,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  hurgker^guaA  umI  the 
students,  > 

March  18.  Conflicts  in  the  streets  of  Berlin.  The  troops,  1i^  ^ 
not  conquered,  left  the  city  by  order  of  the  king  (Mjtch  19- 
20).  Formation  of  a  poorly  disciplined  burgher-guara  Lib* 
eral  ministers  frequently  changed.  Anarchy  in  the  W 
Call  of  a  constituent  assembly  at  Berlin.  ■ 

March  20.  After  disturbances  had  occurred  in  Munich  as  emi^* 
March  6,  Louis  I.  (t  1868)  abdicated  in  favor  of  hil's" 
Maximilian  II.  Disturbances  in  Saxony,  Hanover  He 
Mecklenburg,  etc. 

March  31.  Preliminary  parliament  in  Frankfort  opened  underV^ 
presidency  of  Mittermaier,  Four  sessions.  Aesolve  adopw 
to  call  a  national  German  constituent  assembly,  for  the  purpdl 
of  making  a  constitution  for  the  German  empire. 

IpriL  A  republican  rising  in  Baden  (Hecker,  Struve),  supports  I 
the  arrival  of  refugees  (Henoegh)  and  foreign  r«publicai 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  troops  of  the  German  confederatioi 
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Genend  Frederic  von  Gagem  treacheroasly  shot  by  the  volun* 
teen  (April  20). 

May  15.  Second  insurrection  in  Vienna,  which  compelled  the  con- 
vocation of  a  constituent  diet.  The  emperor  left  Vienna  and 
went  to  Innsbruck.  The  intended  dissolution  of  the  legion  of 
students  caused  a 

May  26.  TTiird  insurrection  in  Vienna,  after  which  the  troops  left 
the  city  and  a  committee  of  public  safety  (citizens  and  students) 
controlled  the  city. 

1848-1849.  German  National  Assembly  (Paxliament) 

May  18.    in  Frankfort  (Church  of  St.  Paul)  for  the  purpose  of  **  ha1^- 
monizing"  a  constitution  for  the  German  empire  with  the 
goTemments  of  the  various  states. 

The  national  assembly  elected  archduke  John  of  Austria  (66  years 
old)  administrator  of  the  empire.  He  entered  Frankfort  June  11.  The 
confederate  council  (Bundestag)  dissolved  itself.  First  imperial 
ministry  (afterwards  made  more  complete):  SchmerUng  (Austria), 
foreign  affairs,  and  interior; P«ticA:«r  (Prussia),  war;  Heckscher  (Ham- 
burg), justice.  It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  the  newly  cre- 
ated central  power  had  no  real  authority  either  as  regarded  foreign 
countries  or  the  separate  states. 

President  of  the  national  assembly,  Heinrich  von  Gagem.  Par- 
ties: right  (Radountz,  Vincke,  prince  Lichnowsky),  holding  to  the  idea 
of  an  imperial  constitution  in  harmony  with  the  separate  governments; 
left  (  Vogt,  RugCf  Robert  Blum),  proclaiming  the  principle  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  and  endeavoring  to  establish  a  republican 
conjederation  (Bundestaat)  by  revolutionary  means;  right  centre 
(Gagem,  Dahlmann,  Geroinus,  Amdt,  Beseler,  Bassermann,  J,  Grimm), 
which  hoped  to  persuade  the  governments  to  recognize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  constitutional  monarchy  for  Germany ;  left  centrty 
iR&mer,  Fallmerayer,  Raveaux,  etc.),  which  insisted  upon  the  uncon- 
itional  subordination  of  the  separate  states  to  a  central  monarchy,  to 
be  created  on  the  basis  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  it  recom- 
mended, however,  that  the  views  of  the  separate  governments  and 
Buch  particular  requirements  of  the  states  as  were  well  founded 
should  be  respected. 

1848.  In  Naples  grant  of  a  liberal  constitution,  followed  by  a  reac- 
Feb.  tion  after  the  victory  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  conflicts  in  the 
streets  (May).  War  with  Sicily,  which  was  in  revolt,  but  was 
subdued  by  FUangieri  with  great  severity.  After  the  murder  of  his 
minister,  Rossi,  Pius  IX.  lied  to  Ga&a  (Nov.).  Rule  of  the  anarchists 
and  republicans  (Mazzini)  in  Rome.  After  a  two  months'  siege  Rome 
was  captured  by  the  French  (July,  1849),  and  the  papal  authority 
was  restored.  The  Pope  did  not  return  to  Rome,  however,  until 
1850.  (French  garrison  in  Rome,  1849-1866.) 
1M8.    Slavonic  congress  in  Prague, 

June  2.    called  by  the  Csechs  (Palacki),  in  order  to  unite  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Slavonic  people  of  Austria  against  the  growth  of 
German  culture  and  influence.     In  order  that  the  representatives 
of  the  different  Slavonic  nationalities  might  understand  one  another, 
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the  proceedings  of  this  anti-German  congress  were  held  in  Gemuui. 
June  12-17.     uprising. of  the  Czechs  in  Prague  sappressed  by  Wm- 

dischgr&tz, 
Oct.  31.  Capture  of  Vienna  by  imperial  troops  (  WmdischgrittZj  JeBo" 

chick).  Robert  Blum  (member  of  the  parliament  of  Frankfort), 

Messenhatiser  (commander  of  the  city),  and  many  others  were 

shot. 
Not.  1.    Commencement  of  the  reaction  in  Pruaaia.     Ministry 

Brandenburg '  ManteuffeL     Creneral    Wrangel  entered  Berlin 

without  resistance  (^v.  10).  Proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege. 
The  burgher-guard  disarmed. 
No¥.  27.     Transference  of  the  national  assembly  to  Brandenburg. 

As  a  quontm  failed  to  meet  there, 
Dec.  5.     Dissolution  of  the  national  assembly  and  imposition  of  a 

oonatitution  with  two  chambers,  the  second  elected  by  nni- 

yersal  (manhood)  and  equal  suffrage. 
Dec.  10.    Prince  Lonis  Napoleon  elected  president  of  the  French 

Republic  (p.  531). 

1848-1849.    War  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

The  Austrians,  driven  from  Milan  by  a  revolt  (March,  1348), 
retired  Ui  Verona,  An  Italian  attack  at  Su  Lucia  repulsed.  RiU 
detakl,  reinforced  by  Nugent  (engagements  at  Udine  and  Be!hmo)j 
advanced  again.  The  troops  of  Charles  Albert^  king  of  Sardinia, 
victorious  at  Goito  (May),  were  completely  defeated  by  Radetzki  at 

July  25.  Cnstozza.  Milan  recaptured  by  the  Austrians.  Trace 
from  Aug.  9, 1848,  to  March  20, 1849.  Radetzki,  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Mortara  (March  21)  and  Novara  (March  2S\  compelled  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  nivor  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  retired  to  Portugal  (f  Jul^^,  1849). 

Capture  of  Brescia  after  terrible  fighting  in  the  streets.  Cruelties 
exercised  upon  prisoners  (Haynau),  In  Venice,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrian  garrison  (March,  1848),  a  prooisumal  government  in 
the  name  of  the  fang  of  Sardinia  was  succeeded,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Italian  army,  by  a  republic  (president  Manin),  Siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Venice  by  the  Austrians  (Aug.  1849).  The  whole  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  subjected  anew  to  Austria. 

1848-1849.    Uprising  of  the  Hungarians  (Magyars). 

The  Hungarians  demanded  and  received  a  separate  ministiy 
(April,  1848).  Count  BattA^anyt,  president  of  the  ministry;  Kossnth 
(or.  Kdshat),  minister  of  finance.  I)iet  in  Pesth  under  the  presidency 
of  the  archduke  Stephen  as  palatine.  The  opposition  of  the  Slavonic 
population  and  the  appanages  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  {Croatia, 
Transylvania)  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars,  and  their  demand 
for  political  equality,  were  supported  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  JSia» 
chich  appointed  Ban  of  Croatia.  Kossuth  procured  from  the  diet  a 
levy  of  national  troops  (Honveds),  and  the  issue  "of  Hungarian  pi^>er 
money.  Jellachich  invaded  Hungary,  but  was  defeated  at  Velencze, 
The  archduke  palatine  Stephen  resigned  his  office.  Count  Lamberg, 
created  imperial  e^overnor  of  Hungary,  murdered  at  Pesth  (Sept.)- 
The  emperor  dissolved  the  diet. 
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After  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  L  (f  1875)  his  nephew  mounted 
the  throne  as 

1848  —  X.    Franois  Joseph  L,  emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Hungarian  diet  refused  to  recoenize  the  abdication  of 
Ferdinand  /.  and  the  accession  of  Fronds  Joseph  I.  Prince  Wir^ 
dischgriUz  led  an  Austrian  army  into  Hnn^piry.  Kossuth  and  the 
Magyar  officials  retired  to  Dehreaan.  Windischgriitz  occupied  Pesth 
(Jan.,  1849).  The  Polish  general  Beniy  to  whom  Kossuth  had  given 
a  command,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  series  of  engagements. 
Other  troops,  under  the  Pole  Dembinski  and  the  Magyar  princes 
CfCrffey  and  KlapkOf  were  successful  affainst  the  Austrians.  Dembinski 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  ox  the  Magyar  forces,  but  was  de- 
featea  at  BUipolna  (Feb.  26,  1849)  and  resigned  his  command. 
Meanwhile  a  bloody  struggle  was  in  progress  in  Transylvania:  Bern, 
defeated  by  the  Austrian  seneral  Puchner  at  Hermanstadt  (Feb., 
1849^,  after  having  received  reinforcements,  took  the  offensive  against 
the  Austrians  and  Russians,  whom  the  former  had  called  to  their  aid, 
with  success;  driving  the  Russians  out  of  Transylvania.  In  the  west, 
too,  fortune  smiled  upon  the  Hunffarian  arms.  O&rgey  relieved  Ko- 
moriL  Windischgriitz  was  driven  back  to  Pesth,  which  his  successor, 
Welden^  was  compelled  to  evacuate;  an  Austrian  garrison  remained 
in  Of  en.    In  consequence  of  the 

1849.    Pnblioation  of  the  general  oonstitatloii  for  Austria, 
March  4.    which  abolished  the  ancient  Hungarian  constitution,  the 

diet,  upon  Kossuth's  motion,  pronounc^  the  deposition  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Kossuth  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Mag- 
yar government  with  the  title  of  governor,  DivisioDS  and  lack  of  de- 
cision among  the  Hungarians,  instead  of  marching  upon  Vienna 
they  laid  siege  to  Ofen^  which  Odrgey  captnred  May  21.  Kossuth  and 
the  diet  made  a  pompous  entrance  into  ^estii.  Meanwhile  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  Rnasian  Intenrentlon 
was  agreed  upon,  and  a  common  plan  of  operations  adopted  for  the 
subjugation  oi  Hungary. 

Last  decisive  struggle  of  the  Hungarians.  Bern  defeated  at  Her- 
mannstadt  in  Transylvania  by  the  Russians  (LUders),  who  outnum- 
bered him  three  to  one.  Dembinski  forced  to  retire  before  the  su- 
perior Russian  force  under  Paskevitch.  G^gey  tried  in  vain  to  break 
through  the  main  Austrian  army  under  AaynaUf  was  defeated  at 
Zsigard  and  Komom,  went  to  the  aid  of  Dembinski,  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians under  Rildiaer  at  Waitzen,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
mountains  upon  the  approach  of  PaskemUA,  escaping  the  Russians 
onlv  by  a  masterly  retreat.  Kossuth  fled  with  the  diet  to  Szegedin^ 
whither  Haynau  marched.  Dembinski,  attacking  him,  was  defeated  at 
SzSrek  (Aug.  5),  and  at  Temesvar  (Aug.  9),  where  his  army  was 
almost  entiraly  scattered.  Confusion  and  discord  among  the  Hun- 
garians. Kossuth  laid  down  the  chief  power ;  the  dictatorship  was 
conferred  upon  Grorgey.    Two  days  kter  Gdrgey  concluded  the 

1849,  Aug.  13.    Capitnlation  of  Vllagoa, 

in  which  about  25,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  (120  cannon 
anrrendered)  before  the  Russian  general  Eiidiger.    Most  of  the  other 
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corps  surrendered  unconditionally  ;  Klapka  alone,  who  defended  K{h 
mam,  made  an  honorable  capitulation.  Kossuth,  Bern,  Dewbinskif 
found  refuge  in  Turkish  territory.  Haynau  administered  terrible 
punishment  to  the  captured  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Numerous 
executions  (count  Batihyanyi  hanged),  imprisonments  and  confisca- 
tions. Abolition  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  Transylvania  and 
Croatia  separated  from  Hungary.  Abolition  of  the  general  constitution 
of  Austria,  Dec.  31, 1851. 

1848-1851.   Three  wars  of  Sohleswig-HolsteinairaiBst 
Denmark. 

CaoBe :  «  Open  letter  "  of  the  king,  Christian  YIII.  (July  8, 1846), 
which  arbitraruy  decreed  the  continuance  of  the  union  of  the  duchies 
with  Denmark^  in  spite  of  the  different  laws  of  inheritance  in  the  two 
states.  A  revolutionary  movement  in  Copenliageu  (Casino  party) 
compelled  king  Frederic  VII.  to  pronounce  the  annexation  of 
Bchleawig  to  Denmark  (1848).  fiance  insurrection  in  the  dachies 
(March,  1848),  and  formation  of  sl  provisional  government  of  the  coun- 
try (Beseler). 

1848,  First  War.  Prussian  troops  and  those  of  the  Crerman  oon- 
April-Aug.    federacy  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  duchies,  which 

were  obliged  to  form  a  new  army.  General  Wrangel  defeated 
the  Danes  at  SchUswig  (April  23)  and  advanced  to  Jiitland.  The 
losses  to  commerce  in  the  Baltic  bv  the  Danish  blockade  and  the  in- 
fluence of  England  and  Russia  produced  the  not  very  honorable  tmoe 
of  Malmo  (26  Aug.  1848-26  March,  1849).  Establishment  of  *<  com- 
man  government "  for  the  duchies. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  truce  throughout  Germany.  Angry  de- 
bates in  the  national  assembly  at  Fra^d ort ;  contest  in  the  streets 
with  the  populace,  who  were  excited  by  the  democrats.  Murder  of 
prince  Lichnowsky  and  general  von  Auersioald  (Sept.). 

1849,  March-July.    Second  War.  Creation  of  a  governorship  (Bese- 

ler,  RevenUow-Preetz)  by  the  central  government  of  Germany. 
At  Eckemforde  the  ship  of  the  line  Christian  VI IL  was  fired  by  can- 
nonade and  the  frigate  Gefion  captured  (April  6).  Storm  of  the  re- 
doubts of  Diippel  by  Bavarian  and  Saxon  troops  (April  13).  The 
Prussian  general  Benin,  at  the  head  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army, 
defeated  the  Danes  at  Kolding  (April  20).  In  consequence  of  the 
threatening  attitude  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  indifferent  con- 
duct of  Prussia  and  other  German  troops  in  the  war  (general  Prtia- 
witz).  Siege  of  Fredericia  by  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army,  whicn, 
however,  suffered  a  considerable  loss  through  a  successful  sortie  of 
the  Danes.  Truce  of  Berlin,  between  Prussia  and  Denmark  (18^ 
July  10)  y  whereby  Schleswig  was  to  be  occupied  by  Swedish  troops  in 
the  north,  in  the  south  by  Prussian  troops,  and  received  a  new  admims- 
tration.  The  truce  was  converted  into  a  peace  (in  the  name  of  the  Grer- 
man  confederation  as  well).  Bonin  and  all  Prussian  ofiBcers  were 
recalled  from  the  Schleswig-Holstein  army. 

1850,  Jan.-1851,  July.  Third  War,  conducted  by  Schlestrng-Holstem- 

ers  alone  without  the  aid  of  Germany.  General  Jf^Uisen,  for- 
merly in  the  Prussian  service,  assumed  command  of  the  army.    He 
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was  defeated  at  Idstedt  (July  24,  25).  Schleswig  occupied  by  the 
Danes.  In  the  engagement  at  Missunde  (Sept.  12)  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  troops  were  again  defeated.  In  the  storm  of  Friedrichstadt 
(Oct.  4)  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  chief  command 
was  transferred  from  Willisen  to  general  Horst,  The  Grerman  con- 
federacy having  been  restored  meanwhile  (p.  498)  enforced  under 
Austrian  influence  the  cessation  of  hostilities  ;  Holstein  was  occupied 
by  Austrian  troops  with  the  consent  of  Prussia,  and  delivered  to  the 
Danes  upon  the  vague  promise  of  "respecting  the  rights  of  the 
duchies  "  (1852). 

1849.    Completion  of  the  constitution  of   the  GtermaJi 
Empire. 

Diet,  composed  of  a  chamber  of  state,  appointed  half  by  the  govem- 
oients,  half  by  the  popular  representatives  of  the  separate  states,  and 
A  popular  chamber.  Monarchical  power  with  only  a  suspensive  veto. 
Formation  of  two  parties,  the  great  German  (^QrossdetUsche)  party, 
which  wished  to  retain  the  German*  territory  of  Austria  in  Germany, 
and  the  smaU  German  (Kleindeutsche),  which  wished  to  exclude  Aus- 
tria and  form  a  narrower  confederacy  under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia. 
1849.  The  offer  of  the  crown  of  emperor  of  the  Germans,  by  a 
April  3.  deputation  of  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort,  was  de- 
clined by  the  king.  Frederic  William  dechured  that  he  could 
assume  the  imperial  dignity  only  with  the  consent  of  cdl  Grerman  gov- 
ernments. 

May.     Uprising  in  Dresden  (Tzschimer,  Heubner,  Todt^  Bakunin) 
suppressed  by  Pnissian  assistance. 
Recall  and  withdrawal  of  a  great  number  of  representatives 

1849.  from  the  national  assembly  at  Frankfort.  The  Rump-Par' 
June.    liamerU  (president  Ldwe-Kalbe)  in  Stuttgart  dissolved. 

The  administrator  superseded  by  a  central  power  to  be  executed 
by  Austria  and  Prussia  alternately,  "for  the  Uerman  confederacy" 
^Tlie  interim).    Death  of  the  administrator,  Oct.  20, 1849. 
Aiay.    Republican  uprising  in  the  county  palatine  and  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  (Struve,  Mieroslawski) ;  defection  of  the  army. 
Prussian  troops  under  the  prince  of  Prussia  entered  Baden,  de- 
feated the  insurgents  at   Wagh&usel,  besieged  and  captured 
Rastadt. 
The  commander  Tiedemann  and  others  were  shot ;  many,  among 
ihem  the  poet  Kinkel,  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  with  hard 
labor  (Kinkely  1850,  in  Spandau,  was  rescued  by  Karl  Schurz), 

1850,  Feb.  6.    In  Prussia  the  king  and  legislature  took  the  oath  of 

allegiance  to  the  revised  constitution. 
Exertions  of  Prussia  to  create  a  Oi^rnian  federal  state  (Bundesstaat), 
with  exclusion  of  Austria  (Rado^^itz),  actively  supported  by  the  old 
party  of  the  hereditary  empire  in  the  Frankfort  parliament,  the 
Gothas  (so  called  from  a  meeting  iji  Gotha).  The  "  allianofi_flLitfre 
three  klr»p«f"  ffrMJ'*"^  ffnnnnpr^  Saxon^,  Qoncmuea  inay  IfB,  iSk^  ^ 
wWtfirtras  imraeaiately  joined  by  most  of  the  smaller  German  states, 
was  soon  broken  up  by  the  withdrawal  ot  Hanover  and  Saxonyt 
Nevertheless  the 

32 
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1850;  March  20.  Parliament  of  Erfdrt  was  opened,  which  on  Uie 
27th  April  concluded  the  discussion  of  a  new  Crennan  Union. 
May  9-16.  Congress  of  princes  in  Berlin,  wherein  the  dislike  of 
electoral  Hesse  (Hassenpflug)  for  the  union  came  to  light 
Creation  of  a  college  of  princes.  Austria  opposed  the  efforts 
of  Prussia  by  the 
Sept.  2.    Reopening  of  the  Frankfort  parliament. 

Contest  over  the  constitution  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  Re- 
peated dissolution  of  the  assembly  of  the  estates  by  Hassenpflua.  The 
whole  country  was  pronounced  in  a  state  of  war  (Sept  7).  nesist- 
ance  of  the  officials  and  the  courts.  The  prince  elector  left  the  coon- 
try  and  invited  the  intervention  of  the  diet,  which  had  been  restored 
by  Austria,  but  was  not  recognized  by  Prussia  and  her  confederates; 
Hassenpflug  ambassador  to  the  diet  The  diet  granted  aid  to  the 
prince  elector,  Prussia  protesting.  Greneral  Haynau  appointed  mili- 
tary dictator  in  electoral  Hesse  (Oct  2).  Almost  the  entire  corps  of 
officers  in  electoral  Hesse  received  their  dismissal. 

Rupture  between  Prussia  and  Austria  ;  Nichcdas  of  Russia  toc^ 
sides  with  the  latter  (two  meetings  in  Warsaw).  Meeting  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  imd  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and  WUriemberg  at 
Bregenx,  directed  against  Prussia.  Execution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederacy  by  Bavarian  and  Austrian  troops.  Hie  Prussian  gov- 
ernment sent  tiieir  troops  (general  Grdben)  into  electoral  Hesse,  and 
seemed  for  a  m<mient  about  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  confederacy  (encounter  of  the  pickets  at  Bronmdlj  Nov.  8),  but 
were  finally  satisfied  with  occupying  the  military  roads  of  Pnissia. 
Dismissal  of  the  minister  RadowitZy  and  thereby  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  Prussian  exertions  for  union.    In  the 

1850.  Conference  at  OlmiitB  {MantmiffeL  and  Sehwar- 
Nov.  29.    zenberg)  Prussia  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  Aastria ; 

Schlestoig-Holstein  was  delivered  to  the  Danes,  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  elector  was  restored  in  electoral  Hesse.  The  qne»- 
tion  of  the  (jerman  constitution  was  settled  at  the 

1850-1851.    Conference  at  Dreaden 

Dec.  23-May  15.  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  wherein  the  tnflnenoe 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  great  weight,  by  a  simple  re^ 
turn  to  the  diet  of  the  confederacy.  Prussia  herself  invited  the 
former  members  of  the  union  to  send  representatives  to  that 
body,  so  that  the 

1851.  Oerman  confederation  of  1815  wafl  reestablished  in  its 
old  form. 

1851-  First  universal  industrial  exhibition  in  Lon> 
don. 

1851«  In  Paris,  conp  d^etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  be- 
Dg^.  2.  came  president  of  the  republic  for  ten  years  Tp.  531). 
J&ly  May  8.  Treaty  of  London  (vrotoccl)  signed  by  the  five 
great  po^'ert  and  Sweden.  In  order  to  guarantee  the  in- 
teg^ty  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  a  successor  was  appointed  for  the 
crown  of  Denmark  and  for  the  duchies  of  Schle8wig>-Holstein»  with* 
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oat  consulting  the  estates  of  the  dnchies.  The  female  line  next 
in  saccession  having  renounced  its  rights,  Christian  of  Sonderhurg^ 
GlOcksburg  was  proclaimed  heir  of  the  childless  king  Frederic  VH. 
for  the  entire  monarchy.  This  treaty  was  recognized  by  Hanover^ 
Saxony f  and  WUrtemberg,  but  not  by  the  German  confederation, 

1862,  Deo.  1.    Napoleon  m.,  emperor  of  the  French  (1852- 

1870). 
1853-1856.    War  of  Ruaaia  against  Turkey  and 

64'1856.     War  of   the  western   powers  against 

Crimean  War. 


Canae  :  Resuscitation  of  the  old  Russian  plans  of  conquest  (Catha- 
rine II.  p.  411)  aeainst  Turkey  by  Nicholas  L  Thinking  an 
alliance  between  EngUxnd  vjkdi  France  impossible,  and  believing  that 
he  had  made  sure  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  he  pressed  forward  with- 
out hesitation.  He  developed  his  views,  concealing  but  little,  to  the 
£nffl]sh  ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg,  Seymour :  Servia,  Bosnia,  Bui" 
garta,  and  the  principalities  of  the  Danube  should  become  independent 
states  under  Russian  protection.  Constantinople  should  be  occupied 
provisionally,  by  Russian  troops;  the  prospect  of  the  acquisition  of 
Crete  and  Egypt  was  held  out  to  England.  In  spite  of  the  unfavor- 
able attitude  of  England,  the  emperor  pifraued  his  plans.  Demand 
for  a  protectorate  over  all  Christians  of  the  Greek  church  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  urged  in  an  overbearing  manner,  by  the  Russian  am- 
bassador prmce  Mentchikoff.  The  Porte  refused  to  listen  to  the  prop- 
osition.   Mentchikoff  left  Constantinople  with  threats  (May  21, 1853). 

1853.  A  united  French  and  English  fleet  was  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Dardanelles,  af ten/nuds  in  the  Bosphorus,  for  purposes 

of  observation.  80,000  Russians  crossed  the  Pruth  and  occupied  the 
principalities  of  the  Danube  (July).  Meeting  between  Nicholas  and  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia  in  OlmUtz  (Sept.),  where 
however,  he  did  not  obtain  the  desired  alliance,  but  only  an  assur- 
ance of  neutrality  imder  certain  conditions.  The  Porte  declared  war 
upon  Russia  (Oct.).  Omer  Pacha  crossed  the  Danube  and  held  his 
ground  against  the  Russians  at  OUenitza  (Nov.  4).  The  Russian 
fleet  surprised  and  defeated  a  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope,  Nov.  4. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  evacuate  the  principalities  of  the 
Danube,  r. 

1854,  March  12.    Allianoe  of  the  western  powers  with  Turkey,  and  I  ^^ 
March  28.    declafation  of  war  by  Bnglancl  and  FiaJiM  OpOB  Rus- 
sia.   Paskevitch  appointed  to  the  chief  conmiand  of  the  Russian 

army  which  crossed  the  JDanube,  but  besieged  Silistria  in  vain  (June). 
England  and  France  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  Turkey,  which  concen- 
tnSed  in  OdUipoli,  Alliance  between  Prussia  and  Austria;  these  ,  ' 
states  declared  the  passage  ot  tne  i^aikans  by  the  Russiaiiaan  act  of 
war,  and  soon  demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  principalities.  The' 
emperor  Nicholas  ordered  the  evacuation  *'for  strategic  reasons'* 
(July).  With  the  consent  of  the  Porte  the  principalities  were  pro- 
visionally occupied  by  the  Austrians. 
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A  second  French  and  Ei^^lish  fleet  (Napier)  appeared  in  the  Baltic^ 
but  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  fortress  of  Kronstadt  and  cap- 
tured only  the  small  fortress  of  Bomarsundf  upon  one  of  the  Aland 
Islands. 

At  the  southern  seat  of  war,  the  allies  landed  at  Varna,  on  the 
Black  Sea  (June).  Marshal  St.  Amaud  and  lord  Raglan  command- 
ers-in-chief. The  French  invasion  of  the  Ddbrudsha  was  followed  by 
great  losses  through  sickness.  At  Yama  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea  was  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  destroy  Sebastopol  and  an- 
nihilate the  Russian  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  French  and 
English  (50,000  men  together)  and  6,000  Turks  landed  at  Eupataria^ 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea,  Sept.  14,  and  defeated  the  Russians 
in  the* 
1854,  Sept.  20.    Battle  of  the  Alma. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  died  of  the  cholera.  The  command  of 
the  French  given  to  Canrobert.  After  the  Fnglish  had  established 
themselves  on  the  bay  of  Balaklava,  and  the  French  on  the  bay  of 
Kamieschf  the 

1854-1855.    Siege  of  Sebastopol 

Oct.  Nov.  began.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  new  fortresses  by 
MenichUcoffj  under  the  superintendence  of  Tollebeih  and  the 
harbor  closed  by  sunken  ships  of  war.  An  attack  of  the  aUies  upon 
Sebastopol  failed  (Oct.  17).  The  Russian  general  Ltprandi  attacked 
the  English  at  Balaklava  (Oct.  25)  and  mflicted  a  severe  loss  upon 
them  (charge  of  the  Light  Brigade).  Aii^v  MentchikoffhoA  received 
reinforcements,  he  attacked  the  alues  anew,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
bloody 

1854,  Nov.  5.    Battle  of  Inkermann. 

Slow  progress  of  the  siege  works  during  the  winter.  After 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  rejected  the  conditions  of  peace  which 
were  supported  by  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  latter  power  joined  the 
jjilliance  of  the  western  powers  (Dec.  1854),  and  placed  a  consider- 
able ^rce  upon  the  Russian  boundary  without,  however,  commencing 
actual  operations  of  war.  Prussia  persisted  in  her  neutral  attitude. 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Sardinia  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  western 
powers  and  sent  15,000  men  under  La  Marmora  to  the  Crimea.  A 
Russian  attack  upon  Eupatoria  was  repulsed  by  the  Turks. 

1855,  March  2.     Death  of  Nicholas  L    His  son 

1855-1881.  Alexander  II.  (abolition  of  serfdom  1858- 
1863). 
Prince  GortchakoffTeceiyed  the  chief  command  in  Sebastopol.  After 
fruitless  negotiations  in  Vienna,  Austria  again  assumed  an  attitude 
of  waiting  and  withdrew  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  Russian  border. 
Enormous  losses  among  the  besiesers;  from  sickness  (Florence  Night- 
ingale). Privations  and  daily  skirmishes.  At  the  request  of  Canro- 
bert the  command  of  the  French  forces  was  transferred  to  geneni 
Pelissier  (May  16).  A  general  storm  was  repulsed,  with  great  loss 
to  the  allies  (June  18).  Iiord  Raglan  died  June  28,  and  Simpson  he- 
oame  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army. 
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After  a  cantinnons  bombardment  and  many  bloody  engagements 
1855.     Storm  of  the  Malakoff  tower  by  the  French,  and  of  the 
SepL  8.    Redan  by  the  English,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out 

again  by  the  Russians. 
Sept.  11.    The  Russians,  by  means  of  a  pontoon  bridge,  withdrew  into 

the  northern  part  of  the  fortress.    Occupation  of  the  city  of 

Sebastopol  by  the  allies. 
KoT.  28.     In  Asia,  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kara  by  the  Russians. 
At  the  congress  of  Paris  (France,  Enoland,  RussiOf  Turkey,  Sar- 

diniOf  Austria,  and  at  the  last  Prussia),  the 

1856t  March  30.     Peecce  of  Paris  was  agreed  npon. 

1.  Ruaaia  ceded  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  a  small  portion  of 
Bessarabia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lower  Danube.  2.  Ruaaia  re- 
nounced the  one-sided  protectorate  over  the  Christians  in  Turkey 
(whose  elevation  to  equality  with  the  Mohammedan  population  was 
promised  by  the  Porte),  and  over  the  principalities  of  the  Danube, 
whose  relations  were  to  be  settled  later.  3.  Russia  restored  Kars, 
and  promised  not  to  establish  any  arsenals  upon  the  Black  Sea,  nor  to 
maintain  there  more  ships  than  the  Porte.  4.  The  western  powers 
restored  Sebastopol  to  Russia,  after  having  destroyed  the  docks,  the 
constructions  in  the  harbor,  and  the  fortifications.  [5.  Adoption  of 
the  four  rules :  1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy  ^s  goods,  except  contraband  of  war.  3. 
Neutral  goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy^s  flag.  4.  Blockades,  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective.] 
1856-1857.     Dispute  between  the  king  of  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  in 

consequence  of  a  hasty  suppression  of  a  royalistic  outbreak  in 
Neuch&tel  (Neuenburg),  settled  by  the  release  of  the  royalistic  pris- 
oners by  the  Swiss,  and  the  renunciation  of  Neuchdtel  by  the  king  of 
Prussia. 
1857-1860.    IVench  and  Bngliah  expedition  against  China. 

Cause  :  infractions  of  the  treaty  with  the  English  (of  1842') 
by  the  Chinese  led  to  hostilities  in  Oct.,  1856,  between  the  Englisn 
and  the  Chinese  officials  of  Canton.  The  French  government,  which 
purposed  an  alteration  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  China,  joined  in 
supporting  the  English  demands. 

1857,  Dec.     Occupation  of  Canton  by  the  allies. 

1858.  Treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  which  opened  to  European  trade  and  the 
June,    missionaries  entrance  to  the  interior  of  Cfhina,  and  allowed 

standing  embassies  to  be  established  in  the  capital,  Pekin. 

1859,  June.     Lifraction  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsin.    The  English, 

French,  and  American  ambassadors,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Pekin,  were  turned  back  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho, 
The  attempt  of  the  English  and  French  to  force  their  passage 

failed;  an  attack  upon  the  forts,  undertaken  with  bit  few  troops,  was 

repulsed  with  great  loss. 

1860.  Landing  of  a  French  (general  Montaubah)  and  English  (gen- 
May,    end  Gntnt)  corps  at  Skang-hai;  storm  of  the  fort&ed  camp, 

while  the  flotilla  of  the  allies  proceeded  up  the  Peinho. 
Negotiations  commenced  by  the  Chinese.     In  consequence  of  their 
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dubious  and  faithless  conduct  the  allies  made  a  newadnmoe^  defeated 

a  Tatar  army  of  25,000  men  in  the 

1860.    Battle  of  Palikao,  and  marched  upon  Pekm.    Destruction  of 

Sept.  21.  the  summer  palace  of  the  emperor  as  punishment  for  the 
cruel  mutilation  and  execution  of  sereraJ  fi^nons  whom  the 
Chinese  had  treacherously  captured.  In  aJSngfat  prince  Kong, 
the  emperor's  brother,  concluded  the 

I860.    Peace  of  Pekin,  which  ratified  the  treaty  of  Tien-Tsm  and 
Oct.  24,  25.    imposed  upon  the  Chinese  the  payment  of  a  large  in» 

denmity. 
1857.    lUnesB  of  Frederic  William  IV.  *The  prince  of  Prussia  as- 
Oct.    sumed  the  vice-regency,  and  later  (Oct.  7, 1858^  the  regency 

as  provided  by  the  constitution  of  Prussia.  Tne  prince  re- 
gent replaced  the  ministiT  of  Manteuffd  by  an  old  liberal  ministrr 
(prince  of  HohenzoUemy  Auenwold,  SchleinitZf  Bonin^  Beihmant^Hod' 
wegf  and  afterwards  count  Schwerih). 

1859.    War  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Austria. 

April-July.     An  Austrian  ultimatum  having  been  rejected,  field- 
marshal  Qyulay  crossed  the  Tkino^  but  his  inactivity  gave 
the  French  time  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Fiedmooieae. 
Napoleon  III.  assumed  the  chief  command. 
An  extensive  reconnoitring  expedition  of  Gyula^$  led  to  the 

May  20.    Engagement  of  Mcntebello  ;  the  Austrians,  after  obsti- 
nate resistance,  driven  back.     Garibaldi  and  his  vohinteen  in- 
vaded Lombardy.     The  allies  assuming  the  offensive,  Gyulay  retired 
across  the  Ticino  and  was  defeated  in  the 

June  4.    Battle  cf  Magenta 

(NapoUon  III,,  Canrobertf  MacMohon).        ^ 
Napoleon  III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Milan,    The  em- 
peror Pranci»  Joseph  took  the  diief  command  in  person*    The 
Austrian  army  was  defeated  by  the  allies  in  the 

Jnne  24.    Battle  of  Solfexino. 

The  emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  a  meeting  with  Napoleon  IIL 

July  11,  in  ViUafranoa  was  induced  to  accept  preliminaries  of  peace 
(exchanged  July  8)  which  were  ratified  and  completed  in  the 

1859,  Nov.  10.    Peace  cf  Zurich. 

1.  The  emperor  Frond*  Joseph  ceded  Lombardy  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mantua  and  Peschiera)  to  Napoleon  III,,  who  surrendered 
it  to  Sardinia.  2.  Italy  was  to  form  a  confederation  (Staatenbund) 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Pope.  3.  The  sovereigns  m 
Tuscany  and  Modena,  who  haa  been  expelled  in  April  and  July,  were 
to  be  reinstated;  the  revolted  legations  {Bologna^  etc.),  were  to  be 
given  back  to  the  Pope,  but ''  without  foreign  intervention." 
Despite  these  enactments  of  the  peace  of  Ziirich 

1860.  Tuscany,  Parma  Twhose  sovereigns  had  likewise  been  expelled). 
Spring.    ModenOf  and  me  papal  legations  were  united  with  the  mon- 
archy of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who,  in  return,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 

Descent  of  Garibaldi  with  1,000  volunteers  (soon  4,000,  May  11) 
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upon  Sicilj.  He  marched  npon  Palermo.  Bombardment  of  the  city 
by  the  Neapolitaii  general  Lanza,  whereupon  the  city  capitulated  on 
condition  of  the  free  withdrawal  of  25,000  Neapolitan  troops  (June 
6).  Messina  evacuated  by  the  Neapolitans,  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel  (June  28).  Garibaldi  landed  on  the  mainland  (Aug. 
20).  Surrender  of  Reggio,  triumphal  progress  through  the  southern 
half  of  the  peninsula.  King  Francis  II.  left  his  capital,  Naples,  and 
retired  behind  the  Voltumo  with  40,000  men,  retreating  to  the  fo^- 
tresses  of  Gaita  and  Capua  (Sept.).  Meanwhile  the  Fiedmontese 
troops  nnder  Fanti  and  Cialdini  had  entered  Umbria  and  the  Marches, 
Inhere  the  desire  for  annexation  had  long  since  made  itself  manifest. 
The  French  {^e>al  Lamaridi^  who  bal  entered  the  papal  service, 
was  defeated  in  the 

1860.  Engagement  at  Caatelfldardo  by  Cialdini,  The  Papal 
Sept.  18.    States  (excepting  the  Patrimonium  Petri)  were  annexed  by 

Victor  Emmanudf  who  thereupon  invaded  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory (Oct.)  and  joined  Garibaldi.  The  Neapolitan  army  retreated 
belund  the  Garigiianoy  Capua  was  taken.  Francis  II,  and  his  troops 
retired  to  Gaita. 

X860-1861.  Siege  of  Oaeta.  Francis  II,  capitulated  after  a  brave 
Nov.  12-Feb.  13.    defence  and  went  to  Rome. 

186L  March  17.    Victor  Emmanuel  king  of  Italy. 

With  the  exception  of  Venice  and  the  Patrimonium  Petri  the 
whole  peninsula  was  united  under  one  sceptre.  Death  of  Cavour, 
June  6, 1861.  New  expedition  of  Garibaldi,  with  volunteer  bands,  to 
liberate  Rome,  against  the  wishes  of  the  government.  He  was 
wounded  and  captured  at  Aspromonte,  the  southern  point  of  Italy, 
Aug.  29, 1862.  IVeaty  between  France  and  Italy  (Sept.  15, 1864), 
whereby  the  duration  of  the  French  occupation  of  Rome  was  limited 
to  two  years,  and  the  Italian  government  undertook  to  protect  the 
Patrimonium  Petri  against  any  foreign  invasion.  Florence  mcde  th^ 
capital  of  Italy. 

1861,  Jan  2.     Death  of  Frederic  William  IV,     The  prince  regent 

mounted  the  throne  as 
1861-1888.    William  I.,  king  of  Prussia. 

1861-1867.    Mexican  Bzpedition,  undertaken,  at  first,  by  France^ 

England,  and  Spain  in  common. 
1861.    Treaty  of  Lonaon  between  these  three  powers.    The  purpose 
Oct.  31.    of  the  expedition  was  to  force  the  republic  of  Mexico  to 

fulfill  certain  treaty  obligations  towards  these  nations. 

1861,  Dec.-1862,  Jan.    Occupation  of  La  Vera  Cruz  and  the  fort  of 

San  Juan  d^UUoa  by  the  allies. 

1862.  Treaty  of  La  Soledad  with  Juarez,  president  of  Mexico,  who 
Feb.  19.    promised  to  pay  the  indemnity  and  the  arrears  of  debt,  as 

reouired.  Juarez  did  not  fulfill  the  obligations  incurred,  and 
demandea  the  delivery  of  his  opponent,  Almonte,  who  had  come  to  the 
French  camp  from  Paris. 

England  and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  expedition.  Napoleon  III.^ 
acting  on  the  expectation  that  the  republic  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  would  be  broken  up  by  the  war  between  the  North  and  the 
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South,  resolved  to  create  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  Magnificent  plan  to 
check  the  spread  of  the  Anglo-Germanic  race  by  this  expedition,  and 
induce  a  regeneration  of  the  Latin  race. 

1862.  An  attack  upon  Puebla  by  5,000  French  repulsed.     Retreat  to 
May.    Orizaba*    The  emperor  sent  25,000  men  as  reinforcements,  fol- 
lowed by  more  considerable  numbers,  to  Mexico.    After  a  long 
and  bloody  contest 

1863.  Puebla,  bravely  defended  by  Ortega,  was  captured  by  the 
May.     French  general   Forty,  who  entered  Mexico.     The   French 

called  an  assembly  of  notables,  composed  of  opponents  of 
Juarez,  caused  the  monarchy  to  be  proclaimed  by  this  body,  and  the 
imperial  crown  of  Mexico  to  be  offered  to  the  archduke  Maximilian, 
brother  of  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  This  young  and 
ambitious  prince,  gifted  with  excellent  abilities,  suffered  himself  to  be 
inveigled  by  Napoleon  III.  into  accepting  the  crown. 

1864.  June.     Arrival  of  Mcutimilian  in  Mexico.     Prolonged  contest 

with  the  republican  armies.  The  new  monarchy  constantly  in 
financial  difficulties.  Impossibility  of  establishing  a  settled  state  of 
affairs  in  a  land  so  torn  with  party  feuds. 

Meanwhile  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  had  com- 

?letely  altered  the  political  relations.  The  decisive  demand  of  the 
fnited  States  government  that  the  French  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Mexico,  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  magnificent  plans  of  the 
French  emperor.  He  submitted  at  once  to  the  request  of  the  United 
States. 

1867.  Withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  The  emperor 
Spring.  Maximilian,  who  refused  to  leave  with  the  French,  continued 
the  war  alone.  After  a  brave  resistance  he  was  surrounded  in 
Queretaro,  captured  by  treachery  (Lopez  f ),  brought  to  trial  before  a 
court-martial  at  ./uarez'  command,  and  shot  (June  19, 1867). 

In  Austria,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  nobility  and 
the  clergy, 

1861.  Publication  of  a  new,  liberal  oonatltution  for  the  united 
Feb.  26.  monarchy  with  a  close  diet  for  the  Germano-Slatfonic 
lands,  and  a  wider  diet  (only  projected,  however)  which  by  the 
participation  of  Hungarian  members  was  to  represent  the  united  mon- 
archy, with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  which  the  introduction  of  a 
special  constitution  was  promised.  Resistance  to  the  February  consti- 
tution, not  only  by  the  Hungarians,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of 
their  separate  constitution  with  a  special  ministry,  but  also  by  the 
national  parties  of  the  other  non-Germanic  peoples  of  the  empire. 

18G1.  Coronation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  William  I.  in  Konigsberg; 
Oct.  18.  soon  after  there  broke  out  a  constitutional  conflict  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reorganization  of  the  army  which  the  government  had  carried 
out.  Dissolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  (March,  1862)^  Res- 
ignation of  the  Schwerin  ministry.  Heydt  ministry.  The  opposi- 
tion majority  returned  from  the  new  elections  (May)  with  increased 
strength  {party  of  progress  (Fortschritt),  and  the  left  centre). 

Von  Bismarck  (Otto  Edward  Leopold,  prince'  of  Bismarck-Sckdn- 
lauseny  born  1815, 1848  member  of  the  united  Prussian  legislature^ 
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1851  member  of  the  diet  of  the  confederation  at  Frankfort,  after- 
wards ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Paris)  became  president 
of  the  ministry.  The  ministry  governed  without  the  passage  of  a 
money  bill,  [Special  care  bestowed  upon  the  army,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bismarck,  the  hope  of  Prussia  and  Germany  rested  ("  Blood 
and  Iron  ")]• 

1862.  Revolution  in  Greece.    Kin^  Otto  (f  1867)  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  by  an  insurrection.    Provisional  government. 

After  a  long  search  the  Greeks  found  in  George  of  Denmark  a  prince 
who  accepted  their  throne  (1863).  £ngland  ceded  to  Greece  the 
lonmn  Islands  (p.  483). 

1863,  Jan.     Uprising  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  suppressed  in  the 
spring  of  1864. 

1863.    Congress  of  Qerman  prinoes  at  Frankfort  o,  M.,  under 
Aug.     the  presidency  of  Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria,  to  con- 
sider a  reorganization  of  Grermany.    The  meeting  was  without 
result,  Prussia  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations. 
The  **  Eider-Danes  "  in  Copenhagen  having  brought  about  the 
1863.    Incorporation  of  Sohlesvrig  with  Denmark,  the  patience  of 
March  30.    the  diet  of  the  German  confederation,  so  well  preserved 
in  face  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Danes  since  1852,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  an  immediate  ezeoution  of  the  decree  of  the 
confederation  was  decreed  (Oct.  1). 

1863,  Nov.  15.     Death  of  Frederic  VII.,  king  of  Denmark. 
According  to  the  Londlon  Protocol  (p.  498),  Christian  IX.  suo- 

ceeded  for  the  entire  monarchy.  In  spite  of  this  and  regardless  of 
his  father's  renunciation,  the  hereditary  prince  of  Angustenburg  pro- 
claimed himself  duke  of  Schlestoig-Holstein  as  Frederic  VIII. 

Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  influential  party  of  the  Eider-Danes 
in  Copenhagen,  Christian  IX.  accepted  the  new  Danish  constitution 
which  incorporated  Schleswig  with  Denmark.  Great  excitement  in 
Germany.  Public  opinion  decidedly  favored  the  complete  separation 
of  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark,  and  demanded  of  the  German 
confederation  at  least  a  preliminary  occupation  of  the  duchies.  On 
the  motion  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  however,  who  were  bound  by  the 
London  Protocol,  the  confederation  undertook  nothing  but  the  execu- 
tion of  its  decree,  and  caused  Hanoverians  and  Saxons  (general  Hake) 
to  enter  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Lauenhurg,  which  belonged  to  the 
confederation.    Frederic  VIIL  proclaimed  duke  throughout  Holstein. 

1864,  Feb.-Oct     War  of  Austria  and  Prussia  with 
benmark. 

Canae:  Austria  and  Prussia  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  No- 
vember constitution  as  being  inconsistent  with  former  agreements. 
(Denmark  in  1852,  when  the  two  powers  handed  over  Schleswig-Hol' 
stein  to  her,  had  promised  **  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  duchies," 
which  clearly  excluded  an  incorporation  of  Schleswig.)  Refusal  of 
Denmark.  Advance  of  the  Austro-Prussian  army  (Feb.  1,  field-mar- 
shal V.  Wrangel,  prince  Frederic  Charles  ;  Austrian  general  v.  Gab- 
lenz)  into  Schleswig.  {Holstein  continued  in  possession  of  the  troops  of 
the  confederation.)     The  Austrians  advanced  upon  the  Danewerk, 
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nnder  heavy  fighting;  the  Pnusians,  after  an  nnsnccessfal  cannonade  at 
Misstmde,  crossed  the  Schlei  at  Amis,  The  Danish  commander  De 
Meza  surrendered  the  Danewerk  Feb.  5, 6.  He  was  replaced  by  gen- 
eral Gerlach,  The  Austrians  under  /jrod/^nz  undertook  to  dear  l^rtli 
Schleswig  of  the  Danes.  (Brilliant  engagement  of  the  Anatrian  ad- 
vance at  Overseef  Feb.  6.)  The  Prussians  under  prince  Fredeiio 
Charles  undertook  the  difficult  operation  against  the  entrenchments 
of  Dilppd,  which  had  been  transformed  to  a  veritable  fortress. 
1864.  Skirmishes  and  preliminary  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Feb.  22-March  12.    siege  artillery. 

March  15- April  18.    Actual  siege  of  the  entrenchments  of  DvppeL 
April  18.    Brilliant  atorming  of  Diippel  by  the  Pruaalana.     Cap- 
ture of  all  the  entrenchments.    The  Danes  retreated  to  A  ism, 
evaouatine  the  fortress  of  Fredericia,    A  part  of  JUtUmd  oooa- 
pied  by  tne  allies,  as  a  ransom. 
May  12-June  26.    Tmoe,  and  meanwhile  peace  conference  at 
Zaondon. 
Prussia  and  Austria  seceded  from  the  London  Protocol.    As  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  either  in  regard  to  a  personal  union  of  the 
duchies  with  the  crown  of  Denmark  {neusl  objecting  as  representa- 
tive of  the  confederation),  or  in  regard  to  the  division  of  Schleswig 
according  to  nationality,  the  war  broke  out  anew.    The  Proasiaiia 
under  prmce  Frederic  Charles  (who  had  received  the  chief  con^ 
mand)  accomplished  the 

June  28-29.    Passage  to  the  island  of  Alsen,  defeated  the  Danes 
at  all  points,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners.    All  Jut- 
land occupied  by  the  allies. 

At  sea  a  Prussian  squadron  under  Jachmam  had  fought  success- 
fully at  Jasmundf  March  17,  while  an  Austro-Prussian  fleet  nnder 
Tegethoff  had  won  a  victory  at  Heligoland^  and  after  the  truce  had 
captured  the  islands  off  Friesland.  Inese  misfortunes  induced  Chris- 
tian IX.  to  make  direct  applications  for  peace,  which  led  to  the 

1864,  Oct.  30.    Peace  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  king  of  Denmark  renounced  all  his  rights  to  the 
duchies  of  Schlesvoig,  Hohtetn,  and  Lauetiburg  in  favor  of  Uie  emperor 
of  Austria  and  the  kiug  of  Prussia.  2.  He  agreed  to  recognize  what- 
ever disposition  the  monarchs  should  make  of  these  three  states. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  two  great  powers,  the  execution  against 
Holstein  was  declared  by  the  confederation  to  be  completed ;  the 
troops  of  the  confederation  (Hanoverians  and  Saxons)  evacuated  the 
country.  Prussia  and  Austria  established  a  common  government  in  the 
city  of  Schleswig. 

While  the  question  of  Oie  succession  was  zealously  discussed  in  the 
diet  of  the  confederation,  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  in  the  press^ 
and  the  cause  of  the  hereditary  prince  was  agitated  in  both  duchies, 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  commissioners  became  involved  in  a 
wretched  conflict.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  this,  the  final  decision 
in  regard  to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  was  pos^xmed  and 
the 

1865.  Treaty  of  Gkutein  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Ans- 
Aug.  14.    tria. 


\ 
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1.  Both  powers  Tetained  the  soTereigntv  of  bath  duchies,  in  com- 
mon ;  Austria  assuming  the  promsionaT  admmistration  of  Holstein, 
Prusna  that  of  Schleswig. 

2.  Rendsbwrg  to  be  a  fortress  of  the  confederation,  Kiel  a  harbor  of 
the  confederation  ;  the  use  of  this  harbor  was  to  be  in  common,  but 
Prussia  received  the  chief  command  there;  a  military  road,  a  tele- 
graph and  postal  line  through  Holstein  were  guaranteed  to  Prussia. 

3.  The  emperor  of  Austria  surrendered  all  his  rights  to  the  duchy 
of  lAxuenburg  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  two  and  a  half  million  riz  dol- 
lars. 

In  ezecntioD  of  this  treaty  Prussia  occupied  the  duchy  of  Schleswig 
(governor,  v.  MarUeuffd)  and  Austria  the  duchy  of  Holstein  (governor, 
V.  Gahlenz).  The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  after  the  consent  of  the  estates 
bad  been  obtained,  was  joined  in  personal  union  to  the  crown  of  Prus- 
sia. 

Deep  dissatisfaction  with  this  treaty  in  the  rest  of  Germany.  Be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  new  disputes  soon  broke  out.  Austria^ 
being  determin^  not  to  agree,  under  any  circumstances,  to  a  real  in- 
crease of  Prussian  power,  returned  to  the  attitude  of  the  confed- 
eration upon  this  pomt,  and  entered  into  agreement  with  the  middle 
states  of  Grermany.  Prussia,  regarding  the  decision  of  the  Grerman 
question  by  war  as  unavoidable,  entered  into  negotiations  with  Italy. 

1866.    The  Austro-Prussian  War.^ 

June  16-Jnly  22.    The  war  proper  lasted  one  month  :  June  22  to 
(Aug.  23).    July  22. 

Allies  of  Prussia :  the  smaller  North  Oerman  states  and 
ItaZ]/, 

Allies  of  Austria:  Bavaria^  WUrtemberg^  Saxony,  Haruh 
ver,  Baderiy  the  two  Hesses. 

Cansa  of  the  war :  the  desire  of  the  Grerman  people  for  greater 
unity,  and  the  impossibility  of  reachins^  a  re-organization  of  Grermany 
with  a  strong  central  government  as  long  as  two  g^at  powers  con- 
fronted one  another  in  the  Grerman  confederation,  one  having  a  pop- 
ulation largely  non-Germanic,  with  non-Germanic  interests. 

Special  causa :  the  quarrel  about  the  future  of  the  North  Al- 
bingian  duchiesi  Atistria  wished  that  the  crown  prince  of  Aug^ten- 
bure  should  be  recognized  as  duke  of  SckUswig-Holstein,  and  join  the 
confederation  as  a  sovereign  prince.  Prussia  demanded  (note  of  Feb. 
22, 1865)  that  in  case  a  new  small  state,  SchLestrng-Holstemj  was  cre- 
ated :  1.  its  whole  military  force  should  become  an  integ^ral  part  of 
the  Prussian  army  and  fleet,  and  its  postal  and  telegraph  systems  be 
united  with  those  of  Prussia  ;  2.  that  several  import^t  military  posts 
(Friedrichsort^  Sonderburg,  etc.)  should  be  given  to  Prussia,  to  enable 
her  to  undertake  the  necessary  protection  of  the  new  state  against 
Denmark. 

Beason  for  the  participation  of  Italy  in  the  war:  the  favorable  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  Venioe. 

1  Der  Feldxug  von  1866  t»  Deutaehland   (by  the  Prusnnn  General  StafiH 
tnd  Oetterreieht  Kampfim  Jahre  1866  (by  the  Auttrian  Greneral  Staff). 
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Arming  of  the  three  powers,  each  claiming  to  be  driven  to  that 
step  by  the  preparations  of  its  opponent. 

The  chief  command  of  the  AuBtrian  armies  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia (northern  army)  given  to  general  Benedek  (240,000  men), 
who  made  his  headquiui^ers  at  Olmutz.  The  command  of  the  army 
in  Venice  (southern  army)  given  to  archduke  Albert. 

Prussia  placed  five  armies  in  the  field  :  — 

1.  First  armjmLusatia  (93,000)  under  prince  Frederlo  Charles. 

2.  Second  (Silesian)  army  (115,000)  under  the  crown  pxince, 
Frederic  William. 

3.  The  army  of  the  Elbe  (46,000)  in  Thuringia  under  general 
Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld. 

4.  The  resenre  army  at  Berlm  under  general  v.  MiUbe  (24,000). 

5.  The  army  of  the  Main  not  formed  until  later,  at  fi»t  divided 
into  three  corps,  Vogel  v.  Falckenslein  at  Minden,  Alanteuffd  at  Schles- 
wig,  Beyer  at  Wetzlar  (in  all  48,000  men).  Commander-in-chief  of 
all  forces,  king  William  I. ;  chief  of  the  great  general  staff,  gen- 
eral ▼.  Moltke. 

The  mediation  of  Franc€f  England^  and  Russia,  proffered  at  Frank- 
fort, May  27,  28,  was  frustrated  by  the  demand  of  Austria  that  at 
any  peace  conference  which  might  be  held  there  should  be  no  refer- 
ence to  an  alteration  of  boundaries. 

The  convocation  of  the  HoLstein  assembly  of  estates  (June  2)  by 
the  Austrian  governor,  v.  GablenZj  led  to  an  open  rupture.  Prussia 
declared  that  the  treaty  of  Gastein  was  broken,  and  general  v.  Alan- 
teuffel  entered  Holstein  (June  7)  ;  v.  GablenZy  under  protest,  retreated 
to  Altona  with  the  Austrian  brigade,  and  thence  to  Hanoverian  terxi- 

tOTJ, 

On  the  motion  of  Austria,  which  declared  the  peace  of  the  confed- 
eration broken  by  the  action  of  Prussia  in  Holstem, 

1866.    The  diet  decreed  the  mobilization  of  the  whole  army  of 
June  14.    the  confederation,  with  exception  of  the  three  Prussian 

corps.   Secession  of  Prussia,  and  dissolution  of  the  German 

confederation. 

Jane  15.  Prussia  called  upon  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  to  disre- 
gard the  resolve  of  the  confederacy,  to  replace  their  troops 
upon  a  peace  footing,  and  join  a  new  confederation  under  the  lead  of 
FVussia.  Upon  the  rejection  of  these  demands,  the  Prussians  in- 
vaded Hanover  and  Electoral  Hesse.  King  George  retreated  to 
the  south  ;  the  elector,  Frederic  WUlvam,  was  carried  to  Stettin  a  pris- 
oner. The  Prussians  invaded  Saxony  (Herwarth)  ;  the  Saxon  army, 
king,  and  government  retreating  to  Bohemia.  Dresden  occupied 
(June  18)  ;  all  Saxony,  excepting  Kdnigstein,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians  (June  20). 

Prussia  resolved  upon  an  offensive  war.  The  occupation  of  Scuonf 
opeued  the  way  for  a  strategic  march  of  the  arrny  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
^first  army  along  the  line  of  Bautzen-Dresden.  The  concentration  of 
the  Austrian  power  about  OlmiUz  threatened  the  province  of  Silesia, 
but  the  Austrian  army  not  being  completely  ready,  the  Prussians  de- 
termined to  forestall  the  enemy  by  an  invasion  of  Bohemia, 
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A.  Prlnolpal  Scene  of  "War  in  Bohemia. 

June  22-25.     Prussian  invasion  of  Bohemia. 

June  26,  27.     Prussian  victories  (under  prince  Frederic  Carl  and  the 
crown  prince)  at  Hiihnerwasser,  Nachod  (June  27)  ;  victory  of 
the  Ausirians  at  Trautenau  (June  27). 
June  28.    Prince  Frederic  Charles  at  Miinchengrats  forced  hack  the 
Austrians  and  Saxons. 

Meantime  the  Silesian  army  defeated  v.  Gablentz  at  Boor  (June 
28),  and  the  crown  prince  occupied  Trautenau,  Prussian  victories  of 
Stalitz  (June  28,  heavy  losses)  and  Gitschxn  (June  29).  Capture  of 
Kimiginhof. 

The  engagement  at  SchweinschMel  completed  the  purposed  ap- 
proach of  the  two  Prussian  armies  to  one  another.  They  were  pur- 
posdy  not  united,  hut  kept  asunder  in  a  manner  ''which,  heing 
without  daneer  steategically  considered,  secured  great  tactical  ad- 
vantages.''  Hitherto  die  chief  movements  of  hoth  armies  had  been 
directed  by  telegraph  from  Berlin. 

Jane  30.     King  William  I.  and  general  Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the 
general  staff,  left  Berlin  for  the  seat  of  war. 

On  July  2  it  was  decided  to  attack  the  Austrians  with  the  whole 
force  on  the  next  day,  they  being  stationed  behind  the  Bistritz  brooks 
with  the  fortress  of  Koniggrdtz  and  the  Elbe  in  their  rear. 
1866.  July  3.    Battle  of  Konigratz  or  Sadowa. 

The  ^rs^  Prussian  army,  united  with  that  of  the  Elbe  (king  William 
/.,  prince  Frederic  Charles,  v,  Hencarth),  had  a  severe  contest  with  the 
northern  army  of  Austria,  in  an  advantageous  position,  imdeT  Benedek  ; 
in  the  afternoon  the  second  (Silesian  army),  under  the  crown  prince, 
gained  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  Austrians,  after  a  fatiguing  march, 
and  in  combination  with  the  first  array  secured  the  complete  vic- 
tory of  the  Prussians.  Pursuit  was  stopped  by  the  Elbe  and  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  troops.      Retreat  of  the  Austrians  toward  Olmiitz, 

Francis  Joseph  appealed  to  the  mediation  of  France,  and  ceded 
Venetia  to  Napoleon  III.,  but  the  truce  desired  by  France  was  re- 
jected by  Prussia  and  Italy.  Two  thirds  of  the  Austrian  southern 
army  was  transferred  to  the  northern  seat  of  war. 

Occupation  of  Prague  by  the  Prussians  (July  8),  of  Bronn  (July 
12).     March  of  the  main  Prussian  army  upon  Vienna. 

Benedek  advanced  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  was  cut  off 
from  the  direct  way  by  the  rapid  advance  of  pnnce  Frederic  Charles, 
and  forced  to  attempt  the  circuitous  route  by  way  of  the  Little  Carpa- 
thians.   A  Prussian  corps  invaded  Hungary. 

July  22.    The  engagement  of  Blumenau  was  broken  off  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  five  days,  which 
was  converted  into 
July  26.     The  truce  of  Nikolabnrg,  after  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed  under  French  mediation  (p.  510). 

B.  VTeatern  Beat  of  War. 

The  entire  army  of  the  confederation  was  under  the  command  of 
prince  Charles  of  Bavaria. 
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1866.     Victory  of  16,000  Hanoverians  over  8,000  Prussians  end 

Jane  27.  troops  of  Coburg-OothOf  at  Langensalsa  ;  the  junction  of 
the  Hanoverians  with  their  southern  allies  was,  however, 
preyented* 

June  29.    Capitulation  of  the  Hanoverians  at  Lagensalxa. 

July  4-14.  victories  of  the  Prussians  at  Dermbach  (July  4),  and  in 
five  battles  on  the  Prankish  Saale,  over  the  south  Greiman 
troops  (Hamrndburg,  Kissingen,  Friedrichshall,  Hansen^  Wtil- 
daschach)  July  10,  thus  forcing  the  passage  of  the  river. 

July  14.  Engagement  at  ABchaffenburg  ;  victory  over  the  united 
Hessiany  Austrian,  and  Darmstadt  troops.  Occupation  of  FranJI^' 
fort  (Julv  16)  and  Darmstadt  (July  17).  Occupation  of  Wibrz^ 
burg  and  Nuremberg. 

Aug.  2.    Truce. 

C.  Beat  of  War  in  Italy. 

1866.     Battle  of  Cuatozza  ;  victory  of  the  Austrians  (archduke 
June  24.    Albert)  over  the  Italians  (king  Victor  Emmanuel).     The 

Italian  army  retreated  across  the  Mincio,  but  after  the  Aus- 
trian army  was  transferred,  in  large  part,  to  the  seat  of  war  in  tlie 
north,  the  Italians  again  advanced. 
July  20.  Naval  victory  of  the  Austrians  {Tegethoff)  at  Idasa  over 

the  Italians  (Persano), 

1866.    Peace  of  Prague 

Aug.  23.    between  Prussia  and  Austria. 

1.  The  emperor  of  Austria  recognized  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
German  confederation,  and  consented  to  a  reorganization  of  Gennaay 
without  Austria,  and  agreed  to  the  annexations  contemplated  by  PmaoijL 
A  special  condition  secured  Saxony  (as  a  member  of  the  new  north 
Grerman  confederation)  from  an  alteration  of  her  boundary.  2.  Aii»- 
tria  transferred  to  Prussia  her  rights  in  Schleswig-Holsteiny  with  the 
reservation  that  the  northern  districts  of  Schleswig  should  be  reunited 
with  Denmark,  should  the  inhabitants  express  a  desire  for  such  re- 
union by  a  free  popular  vote  (rescinded,  1878).  3.  Austria  paid 
twenty  million  rix  dollars  ($15,000,000)  for  the  costs  of  the  wmr. 
4.  At  the  request  of  Prussia  Venice  was  ceded  to  Italy. 

Sohleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Hassan,  and 
the  free  city  of  Frankfort  were  definitively  incorporated  with  Pruasiay 
so  that  by  this  successful  war  the  extent  of  the  monarchy  was  in- 
creased from  111,000  square  miles  (over  nineteen  million  inhabitants) 
to  140,000  square  miles  (twenty-three  and  a  half  million  inhabitants). 

Peace  between  Prussia  and  Wurtemberg  (Aug.  13),  Baden  (Aogw 
11\  Bavaria  (Aug.  22),  Hesse  (Sept.  3),  Saxmy  TOct.  21). 

The  proposed  cessions  of  territory  m  the  southern  states  were  in 
the  main  given  up,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon  III.  showed  a  desire  for  a 
rectification  of  boundaries  as  regarded  Grermany  ;  conclusion  of  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Prussia  and  the  southern 
states.  Reciprocal  guarantee  of  territorial  integrity.  The  southern 
states  placed  their  entire  military  force  imder  tne  command  of  the 
king  of  Prussia  in  the  event  of  roar.  The  demand  of  Napoleoii  TTT, 
rejected. 
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1866.    Peace  of  Vienna 

Oot.  3.    between  Austria  and  Italy.    Anetria  recosnized  the  king^ 
dom  of  Italy,  with  which  Venice  was  united.    Prussia  hav- 
ing ooDcladed  an  alliance  with  the  North  German  states  in  Au^t, 

1866,  elections  for  a  North  German  diet  were  prescribed  on  a  baas  of 
manhood  and  direct  suffrage. 

1867.  FIxBt  diet  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 

Feb.  24.  After  a  short  discussion  the  diet  agreed  with  the  govern- 
ments upon  a  constitution  for  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration :  presidency  of  the  league  united  with  the  crown  of 
Prussia,  which  represented  tlie  confederation  in  its  international  re- 
lations, declared  war,  concluded  peace  and  treaties,  and  accredited 
ambassadors  in  its  name.  The  governments  were  represented  in  the 
council  of  the  confederation  (Bundesmth),  in  whicn  Prussia  had 
seventeen  votes,  and  the  other  twenty-one  members  twenty-six  votes 
altoeether.  Imperial  diet  {Reichstag)  originating  from  curect  man- 
hood suffrage.  Centralized  military  system,  under  the  command  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Universal  compulsory  military  service.  United 
customs,  postal,  and  telegraph  service.  Count  Bismarck,  ohancellor 
of  the  confederation. 

1867.  In  Austria  a  reorganization  of  the  state  in  a  liberal  sense 
was  undertaken,  in  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  war.  The 
former  Saxon  minister,  von  Beust,  president  of  the  ministry,  after- 
wards (until  1871)  chancellor  of  the  empire.  Agreement  with 
Hungary.  Restoration  of  the  Hungarian  constitution.  Solemn  corona- 
tion of  ihe  emperor  Prancis  Joseph  in  Festh  as  king  of  Hungary. 
Reunion  of  the  dependent  lands  {CrocUia^  Transylvania)  with  Hun- 
gary. Establishment  of  a  liberal  constitution  in  that  part  of  the 
monarchy  this  side  of  the  Leith  (Cisleithania).  (The  constitution  of 
1861,  p.  504,  was  suspended  in  1865.)    Germano-Slavonic  Reichstag, 

1867.    Luzemburff  question. 

Napoleon  III.  wished  to  secretly  indemnify  the  French  nation 
for  the  increased  power  of  Prussia  by  a  new  annexation.  His  nego- 
tiations with  the  king  of  Holland  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  Uie 
g^nd  duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the 
objection  of  Prussia,  whereupon  Napoleon  III.  demanded  that  the 
Prussian  garrison  of  Luxemburg  should  evacuate  the  fortress.  Un- 
der the  excitement  which  the  dispute  aroused  in  Grermany  and  France, 
the  outbreak  of  war  seemed  unavoidable,  when  the 

1867.    London  Conference  (Italy  recognized  as  the  sixth  great 
liay  7-11.    power)  succeeded  in  establisUnff  the  following  agree- 
ments :  1.  The  neutrality  of  the  g^rana  duchv  was  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers  in  common,    2.  The  Prussian  garrison 
evacuated  Luxemburg^  and  the  fortifications  were  razed. 
1867.     Italian  volunteers,  with  the  tacit  favor  of  the  Italian  govem- 
6ept.-Nov.     ment,  made  an  attack  upon  the  papal  territory.     Napo- 
leon III.  declared  the  former  treaty  (p.  503^  broken,  and  sent 
assistance  to  the  Pope.    The  free  troops  were  deraated  at  Meniana. 
Rome  received  a  new  French  garrison. 
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1868,  April.    First  customs  parliament  in  Germany. 

1808.  Outbreak  of  the  BpaniBh  ReTolution  in  Cadiz,  The  roysl* 
Sept.  i&t  troops  under  Novalichea  were  defeated  by  the  insurgent 
troops  under  Serrano  at  Alcdea.  Queen  Isabella  fled  to  France; 
the  whole  country  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution.  Prorisiooal 
government.  The  Bourbons  deposed  from  the  throne.  Summoni  of 
a  constitutional  cortes.  The  majority  of  the  cortes  established,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  numerous  republican  members,  a  new 
constitutional  monarchy.  Serrano  provisional  regent.  After  many 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  conducted  by  Prim  (murdered 
1870),  without  result,  the  prmce  of  HohenzoUem  (1870,  p.  513)  ac- 
cepted the  Spanish  crown.  After  his  withdrawal,  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  the  duke  of  Aosta,  the  second  son  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
king  of  Italy,  was  elected  by  the  cortes,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
1870-1873.    AmadauB  L,  kin?  of  Spain. 

1869.  In  France  general  election  for  the  corps  legislattf;  for  the  first 
time  during  the  second  empire,  strong^ manifestation  of  party 

spirit,  and  a  large  number  of  votes  cast.  The  departments,  espe- 
cially the  country  population,  gave  the  government  a  good  majority, 
though  weaker  than  formerly.  In  Paris  and  Lyons  victory  of  the 
ultra  radical  party,  and  election  of  candidates  opposed  to  the  gcvem- 
ment  and  the  dynasty. 

1889f  Nov.  16.  Formal  opening  of  the  Suez  Ccoial,  which 
was  completed  by  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  its  projec- 
tor, the  FrenchmAii,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

1869,  Dec.  8.    Opening  of  the  Vatican  Council.    Proclamation  of 

the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  July  18,  1870,  by  a  vote  of 
547  to  2.  Adjournment  of  the  council,  Oct  20,  1870. 
Vacillating  and  indecisive  conduct  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  IIL 
in  face  of  the  daily  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  with  the 
arbitrary  character  of  the  government,  which  was  no  longer  offset  by 
any  brilliant  achievements  outside.  Dismissal  of  the  "  vice  emperor 
Rouher  (July).  Formation  of  a  new  cabinet,  composed  of  similar  re- 
actionary elements  ;  then,  as  the  different  factions  of  the  opposition 
(Thiers,  Ollivier,  Favre,  Gambetta,  Rochefort)  grew  more  bold,  forma- 
tion of  the 

1870,  Jan.     Ministry  of  Ollivier  from  the  ranks  of  the  moderate 

liberals.  Dismissal  of  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Hausmatm, 
The  death  of  a  radical  journalist  at  the  hands  of  Pierre  Bonaparte,  a 
cousin  of  the  emperor  (self-defence  or  murder  ?),  produced  an  ex- 
traordinary excitement  in  Paris.  Riots.  Condemnation  and  imprison- 
ment of  Rochefort,  in  consequence  of  his  incendiary  newspaper  arti- 
cles. New  riots.  Arrest  of  many  radicals.  Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte 
declared  not  guilty  by  the  court  in  Tours. 

April.  A  new  liberal  constitution,  introduced  by  the  government, 
was  accepted  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  whereupon  a  vote  of 
confidence  was  demanded  fi-om  the  jjeople  by  a  *^ plebiscite  "  (May), 
which  resulted,  thanks  to  the  api)1icatiuii  of  well-known  methods,  ui  a 
majority  of  more  than  seven  million  yeas  to  one  and  a  lialf  niillioo 
nays,  the  latter  being  cast  in  Paris  aiiu  the  lai-gei  cities.     In  the 
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army  and  the  fleet  more  than  50,000  yoted  ^  no."  In  view  of  this 
grave  dissatbfaction  in  the  army,  and  of  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
parties,  which  were  in  no  wise  quieted  by  the  liberal  concessions  whicn 
had  been  made,  a  diversion,  to  be  induced  by  involving  the  country  in 
foreign  disputes,  such  as  had  often  been  tried  in  France,  seemed  to 
-  be  the  best  means  of  extrication.  To  the  adoption  of  this  means  the 
emperor,  who  was  anxious  for  the  future  of  his  dynasty,  was  more 
and  more  strongly  urged  by  his  intimate  councillors  (the  empress^ 
marshal  L^xeuff  duke  of  GramarU,  minister  of  foreign  affairs). 

^  1870,  July  1^1871,  March  3.    Franoo-PniBsian  War.^ 

Oeneral  Canaes  :  1.  The  idea  entertained  by  a  great  part  of  the 
French  nation,  and  kept  alive  by  historians,  poets,  and  the  daily 
press,  of  the  reconquest  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine  (les  fronti^res 
naturelles^).  2.  The  French,  not  understanding  the  long  struggle 
of  the  German  nation  for  political  unity,  saw  in  the  consummation 
of  this  union  only  a  forcible  aggrandizement  of  Prussia,  and  in  the 
victory  of  the  latter  state  over  Austria  an  unpermissible  encroach* 
ment  upon  their  own  military  fame. 

Special  oauaes :  1.  The  internal  troubles  of  the  government  of 
Napoleon  III.  (p.  512).  2.  The  rejection  of  the  "  compensation  "  de- 
manded, since  1866,  irom  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  for  the  growth  of 
Prussia  in  extent  and  population.  3.  News  of  the  approaching  in- 
troduction of  an  improved  weapon  for  the  north  German  infantry, 
which  threatened  to  put  in  question  the  superiority  of  the  French 
chcusepot. 

Immediate  cause:  The  election  of  the  prince  of  HohemoUem  i» 
the  throne  of  Spain  (512),  which  was  represented  in  Paris  as  a  Prus- 
sian intriffue  endangering  the  safety  of  France.  The  request  made 
by  the  trench  ambassador  Benedetti  in  Ems  of  king  William  I.  in 
person,  that  he  shoidd  forbid  the  prince  of  HohenzoUern  to  accept  the 
Spanish  crown,  was  refused.  After  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the 
prince,  the  French  government  looked  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  a 
distinct  announcement  "  that  he  would  never  again  permit  the  candi- 
dacy of  the  prince  for  the  Spanish  crown."  King  William  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  referred  Benedetti  te  the  regular  method  of 
communication  through  the  ministry  at  Berlin.  This  and  the  tele- 
gniphic  announcement  of  the  proceeding  was  represented  by  the  duke 
of  Gramont  as  an  insult  to  France.  Tremendous  excitement  in  Paris, 
artificially  fermented  (cries  of  "  h  Berlin ! ").  In  the  corps  le'gislati/ 
(July  15),  opposition  of  a  small  minority  ( Thiers :  "  because  France 
is  not  prepared  for  war  ")  to  the  declaration  of  war,  which  the  iniperial 
government  declared  was  forced  upon  them  by  Prussia  Q*  La  France 
accepte  la  guerre  que  la  Prusse  lui  offre  **). 

1  Dtr  d^utich-firant.  Krieg  1870-71,  edited  bv  the  division  of  the  Pras> 
sian  Oeneral  Staff  on  military  history.  Niemann,  Derfram.  Feldzug  wm 
1970-71,  9  vols.  An  Enf^lish  rendering;  of  the  French  view  of  the  war  will  be 
foaod  in  Jerrold's  Life  ofNapoUtm  Jl/.y  vol.  iv. 

3  The  firxt  use  of  this  idea,  which  can  be  eetablished,  was  by  king  Charlu 
VIL,  1444. 
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In  G^nxiflny  quiet  but  decided  attitude  of  the  goyemment  and  the 
people.  WiUiam  I,  on  his  return  to  Berlin  enthusiasticaUy  received 
(July  15).  The  same  evening  mobilization  of  the  north  German 
army  and  convention  of  the  Retchstctg  ordered. 

July  19.     Deliyery  of  the  French  declaration  of  war. 

Opening  of  the  north  German  Reichstag,  which  unanimoosly 
▼oted  a  war  credit  (July  23). 

South  Germany  understood  that  the  French  attack,  although  up- 
parently  directed  against  Prussia  idone,  vras  in  reality  an  attack  upon 
the  German  nation,  and  that  Napoleon's  purpose  was  the  conquest  of 
Grerman  territory  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  patriotic  attitude  of  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria,  who  on 
July  16  had  declared  that  the  case  of  war  contemplated  in  the  con- 
federation was  at  hand,  and  had  ordered  the  mobilization  of  the  Bar 
varian  army,  had  a  decisive  influence  upon  Wiirtemberg.  Patriotie 
attitude  of  Baden. 

The  French  cabinet,  which  had  counted  on  the  neutraliiy  of  south 
Grermany,  at  the  least,  undeceived.  Hence  a  new  military  plan.  The 
grand  army  was  to  be  divided  into  three  groups,  the  two  former 
(250,000)  of  which  were  to  force  neutrality  upon  the  south  Grermaos, 
and  hasten  the  hoped-for  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  This  should 
be  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the  north  German  army,  while  expedi- 
tions to  the  coasts  of  the  German  ocean  should  instigate  an  uprising 
in  Hanover  and  secure  the  assistance  of  Denmark.  In  reality  the 
strategic  advance  of  the  French  army  took  place  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Corps  under  marshal  IdaoMahon,  at  Strasburg, 

2.  Corps  under  general  De  Failly  at  Bitsch. 

3.  Corps  under  Marshal  Basaine  at  Metz, 

4.  Corps  under  general  Ladmirault  at  Thianville  (Diedenhofen). 
The  corps  of  marshal  Canrobert  at  Ch&Lons,  of  general  F.  Douay 

at  Belfort,  and  the  Garde  under  general  Bourbakl  at  Nancy  formed 
the  reserve  (320,000).  Commander-in-chief,  Ifapoleon  HI. ;  chief 
of  the  general  staff,  marshal  Lebcsiif. 

It  appearing  that  most  of  the  corps  were  not  in  readiness  for  war 
the  plan  of  attack  was  exchanged  for  a  defensive  plan. 

Tne  German  forces  moved  m  three  great  armies. 

I.  Army,  right  wing,  Steinmetz  at  Coblentz  (60,000). 

n.  Army,  centre,  prince  Frederio  Charles,  Maim  (134,000; 
with  the  reserve  104,000). 

m.  Army,  left  wing,  crown  prince  Frederio  WiUiam  at  Mann- 
heim  (130,000). 

The  total  strength  of  the  north  German  army  750,000  (of  which 
198,000  were  Landtoehr) ;  of  the  south  German  100,000.  Commander- 
in-chief,  king  William  I. ;  chief  of  the  general  staff,  general  Von 
Moltke. 

The  strategic  movement  of  the  German  armies  was  at  first  planned 
for  defense  simply,  but  as  the  euemy*8  delay  gave  a  chance  for  an 
attack  an  advance  of  all  three  armies  towards  the  boundary,  from 
Trier  to  Landau,  began  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  Before  the  Ger- 
mans could  take  the  offensive  the  French  made  an 
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1870.    Attack  npon  Baarbriicken.    The  repulse  of  a  single  bai- 

Aug.  2.  talion  by  three  divisions  was  represented  in  the  French  re- 
ports as  an  important  victory. 

Aug.  4.  Engagement  at  'WeiBsenburg.  MaoMahon  after  a  most 
courageous  defense  defeated  in  the 

Aug.  6.  Battle  of  Worth  (Reic^shofen)  by  the  army  of  the  crown 
prince,  which  was  numerically  g^reatly  his  superior. 

Aug.  6.    Oerman  victory  at  Spicheren  (Saarbriicken), 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats  the  French  army  commenced 
its  retreat  to  the  Moselle.  The  crown  prince  detached  a  corps  to 
besiege  Strashwrg  and  other  Alsatian  fortresses,  and  advanced  upon 
Nancy  ;  the  I.  army  marched  upon  Metz  ;  the  II.  army  upon  Pont  a 
Mousson,  with  the  intention  of  surrounding  the  main  force  of  the 
French  about  Metz  and  cutting  them  off  from  Paris. 

To  prevent  this  Bazaine,  upon  whom  the  emperor  had  conferred 
the  chief  command,  resolved,  after  some  indecision,  to  retreat  upon 
ChdUms-sur-Mame  and  join  tJiere  the  remnants  of  MacMahon's  com- 
mand aud  a  newly  formed  army.  To  prevent  such  juncture  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  I.  army  attacked  Bazaine  and  m  iLe 

Aug.  14.    Battle  of  Colombey-Nouilly  and  the 

Aug.  16.    Battle  of  Vionville  (drawn  battle),  with  great  losses, 
prevented  the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Verdun. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  delayed  corps  of  the  I.  and  II.  army  on  the 
next  day,  the  French  were  again  attacked  in  their  excellently  chosen 
and  partially  strongly  fortified  positions.    In  the 

Aug.  18.    Battle  of  Gravelotte  and  St.  Privat  {Reseonr 
vUle)  the  Grermans  under  command  of  king  William  I.  gained 
an  advantageous  position  after  eight  hours'  hot  fighting,  in  spite  of  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Frencn. 

Aug.  19.    Retreat  of  the  French  under  the  guns  of  Metz. 

The  result  of  these  three  bloody  battles  near  Metz  was  to 
separate  the  French  force  into  two  parts,  and  to  surround  their  main 
army  in  and  about  a  fortress  which  was  not  provisioned  for  so  large 
a  body  of  troops. 

1870>  Aug.  19-Oct  27.    Siege  of  Metz. 

Aug.  14-Sept.  27.  Siege  of  Strasburg  by  general 
Von  Werder. 
After  the  battles  near  Metz,  advance  upon  Chalons.  MacMahon 
evacuated  Ch&lons,  but  instead  of  retreating  to  Paris,  as  was  expected 
at  the  German  headquarters,  he  attempted  to  reach  Metz  and  liberate 
Bazaine  bv  a  circuitous  iiank  march  to  the  northeast.  Napoleon  UL 
accompamed  the  armv.  On  learning  of  this  manceuvre  the  Grermans 
made  a  detour  toward  the  right  (north). 

Bazaine's  attempt  to  break  through  the  Grerman  lines  and  join  Mac- 
Mahon frustrated  by  the 
Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1.     Engagements  at  Noiasevllle. 

MacMahon  saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  Metz,  and  con- 
centrated his  forces  at  Sedan.  The  Germans  (240,000)  far  outnum- 
bering the  French  (about  100,000)  decided  to  send  a  part  of  their 
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troops  over  the  Meuse  and  smronnd  the  Fienoh  army.    This  was 
acoomplished  by  the 

Sept.  1.    Battle  of  Sedan. 

MacMahan,  wounded  in  the  monunff,  gave  up  the  command  to 
Ducrolf  who  afterwards  transferred  it  to  the  older  general  Wimpffen, 
The  Tictorious  advanoe  of  the  Germans  on  all  sides  was  not  checked 
by  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  At  three  o'clock  the 
French  army  was  surrounded.  Kapoleon  III.  delivered  lus  sword 
to  WUllam  L  and  acknowledged  hunself  a  prisoner.  Negotiations 
between  Vm  MoUke  and  Wimpffen,  and  between  Napoleon  III,  and 
Bismardu    The  following  forenoon  the 

1870»  Sept.  2.    Capitulation  of  Sedan 

was  signed. 

The  entire  French  army  prisoners  of  war ;  39  generals,  2,300  offi- 
cers, 83,000  men,  20,000  having  been  captured  during  the  battle 
(3,000  esoaped  to  Belgium).  Napoleon  111.  conducted  to  WilkdmB' 
Aohe. 

In  Paris  the  news  of  the  first  defeats,  which  had  been  long  con- 
cealed, produced  great  excitement  and  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of 
Ollivier  (Aug.  10).  MontaubatwPalikaOt  the  minister  of  war,  formed 
a  new  ministry  composed  of  ultrarBonapartists.  Falsification  of  war 
news.  Paris  m  a  state  of  siege.  The  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Sedan  caused  the 

1870.     Fall  of  the  Empire  emd  Proclamation  of  the 
Sept.  4.     (third)  Bepublio. 

Flight  of  the  empress  Eugenie  to  England.  Provisional  gov- 
ernment of  the  '*  National  defense."  Troohn  (president  and  gover- 
nor of  Paris^,  Favre  (foreign  affairs),  Gambetta  ^interior),  Crendeux 
justice),  Stmon  (religion  and  education),  Leflo  (war),  Fourichon 
ffnavy). 
oept.  4-16.    March  of  the  Grerman  armies  upon  Paris. 

Defemes  of  Paris :  continuous  line  of  bastions  and  trenches,  sur- 
roanding  the  suburbs  ;  around  this  on  the  inside  a  belt  railroad ;  six- 
teen detached  fortSf  two  of  which,  Mont  Valerien  in  the  west  and  Sl 
Denis  in  the  north,  were  actual  fortresses,  all  connected  by  continu- 
ous entrenchments  and  liberally  provided  with  heavy  artillery  and 
military  stores.  Including  the  sailors  and  garrison,  about  72,000 
veterans  ;  with  the  mobilized  guards  from  the  provinces,  the  guard 
mobile  and  national  guard  of  Paris,  over  300,000  men.  Extensive 
accumulation  of  provisions. 

The  negotiations  between  Bismarck  and  Favre  leading  to  no  result 
^refusal  of  any  cession  of  territory),  the  great  city  was  invested  by 
the  IV.^  army  on  the  north  and  east,  by  the  III.  army  on  the  S.  and 
W.     Headquarters  at  Versailles. 

1870>  Sept  19^187L  Jan.  28.    Siege  of  Paris. 

After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  the  whole  war  was  a  struggle 
for  Paris.    Excepting  the  conquest  of  Alsace  and  German  Lorrainei 

A  Hie  lY.  anny  was  fonned,  after  GraveloUe,  from  corps  of  the  I.  and  !!• 
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which  Grermany  had  leg^arded  as  the  prize  of  victory,  fn>m  the  com- 
moncement  of  the  war,  all  the  military  operations  of  the  Germans  had 
the  object  of  preserring  the  positions  and  the  lines  of  connection  of 
the  armies  about  Paris,  and  of  preventing  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  ;  the  raising  of  the  siege  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  all 
the  French  operations. 

1870.  In  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrisoa 
Sept.  20.    from  Bome^  capture  of  that  oity  by  the  Italian  army 

and  abolition  of  the  secular  power  of  the  Pope. 
Sept  23.     Capture  of  Toul. 
Sept  27.    Capitulation  of  Straaburg. 

The  delegation  of  the  French  government  in  Toursj  since  Oct 
9,  under  the  dictatorship  of  GkunbettiE^  who  had  left  Paris  in  a  bal- 
loon, formed  two  armies  for  the  relief  of  Paris  :  a.  army  of  the  Irfiire 
(not  30,000) ;  h.  northern  army.  The  former  defeated  by  the  fia- 
varian  general  Von  der  Tann  in  the 

1870,  Oct.  10.    Engagement  at  Artenay,    Occupation  of  Orleans. 

While  Gombetta  with  the  greatest  energy  was  strengthening  and 
arming  forces  for  relief,  Baasaine,  who,  as  leader  of  the  uuvest  regu- 
lar army  in  France,  had  thought  to  play  a  political  rdle,  by  means 
of  negotiations,  was  forced,  after  several  unsuccessful  soitieSy  to  the 

1870,  Oct.  27.    Capitulation  of  Mets. 

(3  marshals,  6,000  ofiBcers,  187,000  men,  622  field  artillery, 
876  fortress  cannon).  A  part  of  the  besieging  army  was  seut 
to  reu*iorce  the  armies  before  Paris  ;  a  part  was  dispatched 
under  Manteuffel  against  the  French  army  of  the  north  ;  the 
largest  part,  under  prince  Frederic  Charles,  was  sent  against 
the  army  of  the  Loire. 

Nov.  28.  Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  Loire  at  Beanne  la  Rolande 
(by  prince  Frederic  Charles),  whereby  the  purpoee  of  the 
French  commander  to  force  his  passage  to  Pans  was  frus- 
trated. 

Nov.  27.  Defeat  of  the  army  of  the  north  at  Amiens  by  Man^ 
teuffd. 

IToT.  30.  At  Paris,  sortie  under  Troohu  and  Ducrot,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  intended  advance  of  the  Loire  army.  Storm  and 
capture  of  Champigny  and  Brie.  Successful  defense  of  Vil- 
Iters  and  Cceuily  by  Wiirtemberg  troops.  Further  French  ad- 
vance was  checked,  but  they  kept  Brie.  After  great  losses  in 
the  fight  and  through  cold  the  French  troops  returned  to 
Paris  (Dec.  3). 

Dec  2-4.    BatUe  of  Orleans, 

the  name  given  to  a  number  of  en|;agements  in  which  the 
Germans  defeated  the  army  of  the  Loire,  with  the  following 
results :  1.  Capture  of  the  strong  French  entrenchments  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  re-occupation  of  Orleans.  2.  Sep- 
aration of  the  army  of  the  Loire  into  two  parts.  Flight  of  the 
delegation  of  the  government  to  Bordeaux  (Dec.  9). 
The  larger  part  of  the  Loire  army  driven  behind  Venddme,* 
Frederic  Charles^  at  Orleans,  covered  the  besieging  armies  b»> 
fore  Paris  from  the  south. 
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Dec.  27.    Opening  of  the  bombardment  of  the  forts  of  BariB,  after 
the  transportation  of  heavy  artillery  and  monitions  had  been 
acoomplisned  with  the  greatest  difficulty.    Bombardment  of 
tiie  city,  Jan.  8, 1871. 
1571,  Jan.  12.    Battle  of  ^Le  Mans. 

Defeat  of  Chamy  by  Frederic  Charles.     The  French  army  al- 
most annihilated. 
Jan.  6-12.     Sortie  from  Paris  against  Meudon  and  Clamart,  and  one 
against  Le  Bourget  repulsed. 
In  the  south,  Bourhaki  with  150,000  men  forced  von  Werder,  who 
was  besieging  Belfort,  without  giving  up  the  siege,  to  take  up  a  favor- 
able position  along  the  Lisaine  by  a  masterly  retreat.    In  the  three 
days 
Jan.  15-17.    Battle  of  Belfort, 

Von  Werder  successfully  defended  his  position,  and  forced 
BowhaJd  to  retreat. 

Jan.  18.  Renewal  of  the  title  and  ofBloe  of  German 
Bmperor  in  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles,  all  the 
sovereign  princes  and  the  three  free  cities  having  offered  the 
crown  to  lung  William  I. 

Jan.  19.  Last  great  sortie  from  Paris,  with  100,000  men,  under 
TrochUy  repulsed  after  severe  fightUig.    On  the  same  day, 

Jan.  19.    Battle  of  St.  Quentin, 

in  which  general  Von  Gdben  completely  defeated  and  scattered 
the  French  army  of  the  north.  In  the  south  Manteuffel  forced 
the  French  to  take  refuge  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Switzer- 
land,  where  they  were  disarmed, 

1871,  Jan.  28.    Capitulation  of  Paris  by  the 

conventlozi  of  Versailles  :  1.  surrender  of  all  the  forts 
with  munitions  of  war,  disarmament  of  the  city  wall ;  2.  all  French 
soldiers  in  Paris  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  exception  of 
12,000  men,  which,  with  the  national  guard,  preserved  order;  the 
French  officials  to  provision  the  city  ;  3.  the  city  of  Paris  paid  200 
million  francs  ;  4.  truce  (excepting  the  departments  of  DotAs,  Juray 
and  Cote  d^or)  for  three  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  free  elec- 
tion for  a  national  assembly,  which  was  to  meet  in  Bordeaux,  and  de- 
cide between  peace  and  war. 

Oambetta's  resistance  to  this  agreement  was  soon  broken  ;  his 
resignation  (Feb.  6^.  Elections  throughout  France  (Feb.  8).  The 
national  assembly  formed  in  Bordeaux  (Feb.  12).  Truce  prolonged 
to  24th  Feb.,  and  ^^rwards  to  March  3.  Thiers,  elected  head  of 
the  executive  department,  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Bismarck 
which  resulted  in  the 

Feb.  26.    Preliminaries  of  pea.ce  at  Versailles. 

1.  France  ceded  to  the  German  Empire  :  Alsace  (except 
Bdfort  and  territory)  and  German  Lorraine,  with  Metz  and  Die- 
denhofen  (ThionmUe'),  in  all  4,700  square  miles,  with  one  and  a  half 
million  iimabitants  ;  2.  France  agreed  to  pay  five  milliards  of  francs 
for  indemnification  in  three  years,  which  were  secured  by  an  occupa- 
tion of  French  territory. 
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Maroh  1.  Entrance  of  30,000  Grerman  troops  mto  Paris  (addi- 
tional article),  and  temporary  occupation  of  a  sniall  pari  of  the  city  ; 
evacuated  again  on  March  3d.  The  preliminaries  ot  peace  were  rati- 
fied, and  the  details  settled  in  the  dennitive 

187L  May  10.    Peaxse  of  Frankfort  on  Main. 

The  results  of  the  war  were  :  1.  destruction  of  the  military 
power  of  France  ;  2.  acquisition  ^  a  secure  military  boundary  tor 
Grermany  on  the  west ;  3.  the  realization  of  the  political  unity  of  the 
(German  nation. 

March  21-Jmie  15.    First  iniperial  Parliament 

of  the  new  Grerman  federal  state  {Bundestaaf),  which  on  Apifl 
14  almost  unanimously  adopted  the  following  constitution  for  the  em- 
pire :  presidenoy  hereditarily  connected  with  the  crown  of  Pras8i% 
whose  king  bore  the  title  of  GJerman  emperor,  and  represented  the 
empire  in  international  relations,  declared  war  and  peace  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Bunde8rath)y  concluded  alliances,  and  had  the  chief 
conmiahd  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  representatives  of  the  25  goT- 
emments  formed  the  federal  oomioil  (Bundesrath)  under  the  pres- 
idency of  the  ohanoellor  of  the  empire  (the  first :  prince  Bia- 
marck).  (In  all,  58  votes :  Prussia  17,  Bavaria  6,  Saxony  and  Wiir^ 
temberg  each  4,  Baden  and  Hesse  each  3,  Mecklenbufg-^Schwerin  and 
Brunswick  each  2,  the  rest  each  1.)  The  representatives  of  the  people 
formed  the  imperial  parliament  (Reichstag},  consisting  of  382  mem- 
bers, chosen  by  direct  manhood  suffrage.  Centralized  military  sya* 
tem  ;  universal  compulsory  service  (3  years  in  standing  army,  4  years 
in  reserve,  5  years  m  the  Landwehr)^  uniform  postal  and  telegraph 
service,  umform  system  of  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 

The  new  German  empire  comprised  216,770  sq.  miles,  and  iDot9 
than  41,000,000  inhabitants. 

1871,  July  1.     Rome  became  seat  of  the  government  and  capital  of 

Italy,  now  completely  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel (guarantee  for  the  Pope). 

Sept.    Opening  of  the  Mt.  Cenia  tunnel  across  the  Alps  (began 
1859  ;  7.6  miles  long). 

1872,  June  29.    New  agreement  between  (iermany  and  France, 
which  fixed  the  payment  of  the  fourth  milliard  for  March  1, 

1874  ;  the  fifth,  March  1, 1875  ;  and  permitted  the  substitutioa  of  a 
financial  security  for  this  last  miUiaid,  for  the  occupation  of  French 
territory. 

1873,  Jan.  9.    Death  of  Napoleon  III.  in  Chiselhurst  (England). 
Feb.    Amadeus  I,  resigned  the  Spanish  crown.    Spam  a  repubCo, 

Anarchy.  Civil  war  against  the  Federalists  in  Cartagena  (cap- 
tured 1874),  and  against  Don  Carlos  in  the  north. 
July-Sept.    The  German  troops,  after  an  anticipation  of  the  indem- 
mty,  leave  the  French  territory. 
In  ItalVf  in  Switzerland^  and  in  Prussia,  struggle  between  the  state 
and  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy.     In  Italy,  dissolution  of  all  mon- 
asteries in  Rome  and  the  former  papal  states  (May,  1873).   In  Swit- 
serland,  complete  rupture  with  the  Roman  chair  and  establishment 
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of  a  catholic  clergy  elected  by  the  people.  In  Pnuwia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  May  laT^rs  (afterwards  extended),  which  the  catholic 
clergy  openly  resisted,  numerous  arrests  and  removals  of  ecclesias- 
tics.   This  contest  led  to  the 

1874.  Introduction  of  oompulaory  civil  marriage  and  the  civil 
Oct.  1.    registration  of  births  and  deaths,  which  afterwards  became 

an  imperial  law  (Jan.  1,  1876). 
Oct    International  Postal  Congress  in  Bern. 

The  regulations  agreed  upon  went  into  force  July  1,  1875 

(for  France,  Jan.  1, 1876). 
Dec.  2^-01,    Military  *^ pronunctamientos  "  for  Alfonso,  prince  of  As^ 

turia,  son  of  queen  Isabella,  led  to  the 

1875,  Jan.    Restoration  of  monarchy  in  Spain. 
1875-1885.     Alfonso  XII.,  king  of  Spain.     In  the  north,  in  spite 

of  some  successes  of  the  royal  troops,  the  civil  war  continued 
against  Don  Carlos,  whom  the  new  king  declared  to  be  an 
usurper. 

1875.  Kevolt  against  Turkish  government  in  Heriegovina,  sup- 
July,    ported  bv  Montenegro  and  Servia. 

March.  End  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  Don  Carlos  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  country,  and  went  to  England. 

May.  The  Turks  proved  unable  to  suppress  the  revolt  in  HerzegO' 
vina.  Murder  of  the  German  and  French  consuls  in  Salonica. 
The  three  northern  g^at  powers  invited  the  other  three  to 
join  in  making  a  common  representation  to  the  Porte  (memo- 
randum of  Berlin).  Great  Britain  refused  to  join.  Before  the 
memorandum  could  be  presented  a 

May  29.  Palace  Revolution  occurred  in  Constantinople.  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Sultan  Abdul- Axis,  who  died  shortly  afterwards. 
Murad  V.  succeeded. 

1876,  July.  Servia  (prince  Milan)  and  Montenegro  (prince 
Nikita)  declared  war  upon  the  Porte. 

A  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in  Bvlgaria  bloodily  suppressed  by 
the  Turks.  The  Turkish  troops  and  the  Turkish  militia  exercised 
shameful  cruelties,  which  produced  the  greatest  indignation  through- 
out Europe,  particularly  m  Russia,  thereby  giving  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment a  welcome  excuse  to  proclaim  itself  the  protector  of  the 
oppressed  Christians,  and  especially  of  the  Slavonic  population  in 
Turkey.    Military  preparations  in  Russia. 

Meanwhile  the  war  was  waged  unsuccessfully  by  Servia,  in  spite  or 
the  open  Russian  assistance,  and  the  presence  of  Russian  volunteers 
in  the  Servian  army,  which  obtained  a  Russian  commander  in  Tsher- 
najefif,  while  the  Montenegrins  were  several  times  victorious. 
1876.  New,  bloodless  palace  revolution  in  Constantinople.  Murad 
Aug.  v.,  who  suffered  from  an  incurable  mental  disoraer,  deposed. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul  Hamid  n.  The 
Turkish  army  crossed  the  Servian  frontier,  and  was  prevented  from 
marching  further  only  by  an  ultimatum  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  Poiie  agreed  to  a  truce  for  two  months  at  first,  and  afterward 
for  six  months. 

Russia  being  unable  to  induce  any  other  power  to  join  her  in  an 
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armed  interfereiice  with  Turkey,  and  iMing  herself  unprepared  far 
war  and  hindered  hy  the  winter  season,  difuomatic  negotiations  wero 
prolonged.     Finally  a  conference  of  ambassadors  of  all  the  great 
powers  was  arranged  to  meet  in  Constantinople. 
Dec.  24.    Meeting  of  the  conference.     Promulgation  of  a  constltD' 

tlon  for  the  whole  Ottoman  empire,  which  gave  the  Christiaiis 
equal  rights  with  Miihammedans  and  which  the  Forte  hoped  would 
make  unnecessary  any  special  provisions  in  favor  of  his  Christian  sob- 
jects,  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  powers. 
1877.    The  guarantees  which  were  still  demanded  by  the  conferenoe 

in  spite  of  the  Turkish  constitution,  but  which  had  been  grad- 
ually reduced  in  extent,  were  rejected  by  the  Porte,  after  consulta- 
tion with  an  imperial  council  summoned  for  the  occasion.  The  anif- 
bassadors  of  all  the  great  powers  left  Constantinople. 

Peace  concluded  between  the  Porte  and  Servia  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  quo  ante  beUvm.    Montenegro  continued  in  arms. 

After  further  negotiations  with  the  European  powers,  which  had  no 
result,  and  after  completion  of  its  preparations,  the  Russian  goveni- 
ment  concluded  to  take  up  arms  alone  against  Turkey,  making  a 
formal  declaration  that  it  had  no  conquests  in  view. 

1877*  April-1878>  March.     Turoo-Russian  War. 

A.  Beat  of  war  in  Xhirope  :  A  Russian  army  under  fhe 

rid  duke  Nicholas  crossed  the  Pruthf  an  understanding  with  Ronme- 
having  been  previously  reached,  and  advanced  to  the  Danube, 
which  was  first  crossed  June  22  by  a  corps  under  Zimmermann,  which 
occupied  the  Dobrudsha  *  the  main  army,  which  Alexander  II.  had 
meanwhile  joined,  forced  the 

1877.  Passage  of  the  Danube  at  Shistova. 
June  27.  A  flying  corps  under  Gurko  crossed  the  Balkan  by  an  on- 
guarded  pass,  and  drove  the  Turkish  garrison  from  the  imnor- 
tant  Shipka  Pass,  by  an  attack  from  the  south  (July  17-19),  while 
one  division  of  the  main  army,  under  the  crown  prince,  fronted  east 
and  by  hard  fighting,  prolonged  for  months  about  the  rivers  Jantra 
and  Lorn,  held  m  check  the  Turkish  army  under  ilMti/  Kerim  (after- 
wards under  Mehemed  Ali,  and  finally  under  Stdemari). 

The  other  division  of  the  Russian  armv  captured  Nicopolis  (July 
15),  but  suffered  repeated  repulses  with  heavy  loss  before  Plevna 
(S.  W.  from  Nicopolis),  where  Osman  Pasha  had  collected  Turkish 
troops  and  thrown  up  strong  fortifications  (July  20  and  30),  and  was 
forced  to  wait  for  reinforcements. 

Meantime  Suleiman  Pasha  attempted  in  vain  to  storm  the  Bhlpka 
Pass  from  the  south  with  superior  numbers  (Aug.  23,  Sept.  17).  He 
was  now  appointed  commander  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  east  on 
the  Lom,  where  his  troops  had  been  sadly  missed. 

Arrival  of  Roumanian  troops  and  Russian  reinforcements  before 
Plevna.  After  the  failure  of  an  attempted  storm  (Sept.  7-12),  a  reg^ 
nlar  siege  was  undertaken  (gen.  Totleben),  uid 

Dec.  10.    Plevna  capturod.   Osman  Pasha,  with  44,000  men,  obliged 
to  surrender  after  a  futile  attempt  to  break  through  the  Rus- 
sian lines.    Return  of  the  Roiunanians  to  their  country,  of  Alexander 
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//.  to  St.  Pdenhurg,    Servla  (Dec.  14)  declared  war  upon  the  Forte 
anew. 

Dec-Jan.  A  Russian  division  under  Giirko  crossed  the  western  Bal- 
kans and  occupied  Sophia  :  a  second  under  Rcuietzki  and  Sko- 
btf^jf  poured  through  the  Shipka  rass.  Both  divisions,  in  conjunction 
with  the  portions  of  the  eastern  army  which  had  also  crossed  the 
Balkans,  advanced  by  way  of  PhiUppopoUs  (victory  of  Ourko  over 
remnants  of  the  Turkish  army,  Jan.  16  and  17, 1878)  and  Adrianople 
(occupied  Jan.  20),  close  upon  Constantinople. 

B.  Seat  of  ^^ar  in  Aaia  (Russian  commander-in-chief  grand 
duke  Michael),  While  the  operations  of  a  Russian  division  against 
JkUoum,  9A  well  as  an  expedition  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the  Caucas- 
ian coasts,  were  without  result,  the  main  column  of  the  Russian  army 
{Larit'Melikoff)  forced  its  way  to  Kan,  which  it  invested  (May, 
1877).  Two  other  divisions  occupied  Ardaghan  and  Bty'asid.  The 
reverses  suffered  from  Mukhtar  Pasha,  who  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Kan  from  Erzeroum  (June),  compelled  the  Russians  to  retreat  across 
the  frontier,  abandoning  almost  all  their  conquests. 

In  October  the  Russians  advanced  again,  and  after  the 

3B77.    Btorm  of  Elars 

]BTov.  8.    pnshed  on  victoriously  to  Erzeroum. 

The  success  of  the  Russian  arms  created  lively  apprehensions 
in  the  west,  particularly  in  England,  to  whom  Turkey  appealed  for 
mediation.  Angry  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia.  Mean- 
while the  Porte  was  obliged  to  ask  for  peace  directly  of  Russia,  which 
in  the 

1878.    Agreement  of  Adrianople 

Jan.  31.    granted  a  preliminary  truce,  and  sketched  the  plan  of  a 

future  peace. 
1878,  Feb.  1.     Greece  sent  her  troops  into  Thessaly,  but  was  induced 

to  withdraw  them  after  a  few  days. 
After  the  Russians  had  drawn  their  lines  closer  and  closer  about 
Constantinople  and  had  occupied  Erzeroum  in  Armenia,  and  a  part  of 
the  English  fleet  which  was  fying  before  the  Dardanelles  had  entered 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 

March  3.  Pectce  of  San  Stefano  (near  Constantinople) 
was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey:  1.  Montenegro 
and  Beryia  received  considerable  additions  from  Turkish  territory, 
and  were  recognized  as  independent ;  likewise,  Roumania.  2.  Bul- 
garia, »'.  e,  the  larger  part  of  ancient  Mcesia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia 
(boundaries :  Danube^  the  Black  Sea  and  ^gean  Sea,  Albania  and 
Servia)  remained  tributaiy  to  the  Porte,  but  received  a  Christian 
prince,  separate  administration  and  militia;  a  Russian  commissary 
with  50,000  men  was  to  remain  two  years  in  the  country.  3.  Tlie 
Forte  was  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the  small  portion  of  his 
European  possessions  which  remained  to  him.  4.  Turkey  paid  Rus- 
aia  300  million  rubles,  and  ceded  large  parts  of  Armenia  in  Asia 
and  the  Dobrudsha  in  Europe,  Russia  agreeing  to  give  the  latter  to 
Roumania  in  return  for  the  part  of  Bessarabia  (p.  601)  which  she 
had  ceded  in  1856. 
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This  peace  aroofled  great  oppoBition  in  the  west,  especially  in  £og^ 
land,  which  showed  herself  ready  to  go  to  war  with  Ruseia  in  case  the 
latter  insisted  on  the  execution  of  the  above  conditions.  Austria  also 
began  to  anu. 

June  4.  The  Porte  oondoded  a  treaty  with  England  (at  first  secret), 
wherein  the  latter  undertook  to  protect  Tui^ej  in  Asia  aeainst 
Russian  conquest.  The  Porte,  however,  promised  to  introduce  nrf  orms 
in  these  parts,  and  gave  up  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  Englaad  (Cyprus 
occupied  July  11). 

Grennany  having  mediated  between  Russia  and  England,  to  prevent 
war,  and  three  powers  having  come  to  a  preliminary  understanding, 
the 

I8789  June  1«3-Jiily  13.    Crongress  of  Berlin 

met  under  the  presidency  of  prince  Bismarck. 
Principal  conditions:  1.  Montenegro,  Servia,  Ronmania,  became 
independent,  but  the  cessions  to  be  made  to  the  two  former  states 
were  somewhat  reduced,  while  the  territory  which  Ronmania  was  to 
receive  in  exchange  for  Bessarabia  was  somewhat  enlarged.  2.  The 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  limited  to  the  country  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Balkans,  including,  however,  Sophia  and  its  territory. 
(An  assembly  of  notables  elected  prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg 
(Hesse),  a  nephew  of  the  Russian  emperor,  April,  1879.)  3.  The 
southern  portion  of  Bulgaria,  with  its  boundaries  considerably  nar- 
rowed toward  the  south  and  west,  was  left  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  the  sultans,  with  the  title  Provintre  of  Bast  Roumelia,  but  received 
a  separate  militia,  and  administration  under  a  Christian  govemor-^^ 
eral ;  only  in  specified  cases  could  it  be  occupied  ^  re^ar  Turkish 
troops.  4.  The  Russian  troops  were  to  evacuate  East  noumelia  and 
Bulgaria  inside  of  nine  months,  Roumania  inside  of  a  year.  5.  The 
Porte  ceded  to  Austria  the  military  occupaticm  and  administration 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  as  well  as  the  military  occupation  of  the 
Sandshak  of  Novi  Bazar,  6.  The  Porte  was  advised  to  cede  a  part  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Greece.  7.  Russia  received  in  Asia  Batoum 
(as  a  free  harbor),  Kars,  Ardaghan,  and  some  border  territories. 
8.  In  Turkey,  and  all  the  states  which  had  been  separated  from  her, 
there  should  be  political  equality  of  all  confessions. 

1878.    Death  of  Victor  Bmmanuel,  king  of  Italy  (p.*603). 

Jan.  9.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  TJmberto  (Humbert^  I.  

Feb.  7.  Death  of  pope  Pius  IZ.  He  was  succeeded  by  Iieo  «in. 
(Pecci). 

May  11  and  June  2.  Attempted  assassination  of  the  German  em- 
peror William  /.,  who  at  the  second  attempt  was  somewhat 
dangerously  wounded.  In  consequence,  law  against  the  ear- 
cesses  of  the  social  democrats. 

1878.  Bntranoe  of  the  Austrians  into  Bosnia  and  Herxeg«>- 
July  29.    Tina,  where  part  of  the  inhabitants  offered  armed  resist- 
ance until  autumn  (1879,  occupation  of  the  Lim  territory). 

1879.  In  the  German  empire  excited  discussion  of  chanees  advocated 
by  prince  Bismarck  in  the  tariff  and  economiciu  policy  (new 
tariff,  July).    Attempted  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.     The 
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Pmssiaii  minister  of  religion  (Falk  since  1872)  retired ;  hia 
successor,  Von  PuUkamer  TJuly  14). 
Russia  assuming  a  hostile  attitude,  and  attempting  to  form  an  al- 
liance with  France  against  Germany, 
Sept.  21-24.    Biflxnarck  yisited  Vienna,  and  a  defensive  alliance  was 

concluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Oct.  1.    The  new  system  of  jurisprudence  for  the  entire  German  em- 
pire went  in  force  (supreme  court  in  Leipzig), 

1880.  The  boldness  of  the  Nihilists  in  Russia  continuing  to  increase 
Feb.    in  spite  of  the  severe  measures  of  the  government  (three  des- 
perate attempts  upon  the  life  of  Alexander  II.  inside  of  ten 

months),  general  Laris-Melikoff  vrss  clothed  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial 
power,  but  endeavored  to  prevent  the  imminent  dangers  by  conces- 
sions. 

Conflict  with  the  papacy  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  orders  and  new 
laws  relating  to  education  in  France,  and  still  more  sharply  in  Bel- 
ffitan  (liberal  ministry  of  Frere  Orban  since  1878). 

In  Prussia,  all  negotiations  with  the  papacy  proving  vain,  certain 
limitations  of  the  existing  laws  relating  to  the  church  (p.  520)  were 
introduced  as  an  attempt  to  reach  the  aesired  residt  by  political  leg- 
islation. 

The  resolutions  of  the  conppress  of  Berlin  had  never  been  com- 
pletely carried  into  execution,  m  part  because  of  the  resistance  of  the 
AUnmUin  league  (secretly  aided  by  the  Porte  ?)  to  the  cessions  made 
to  Montenegro,  and  also  because  the  negotiations  relative  to  a  sur- 
render of  territory  to  Greece  had  been  without  result.  Hence  the 
June  16-July  1.    Conference  of  Berlin 

was  called,  which  delivered  to  the  Porte  certain  distinct  propo- 
sitions in  regard  to  these  questions  (Thessaly  and  Epirus  with  Jantna 
to  be  given  to  Greece),  which  should  eventually  be  enforced  by  armed 
interference.  The  Porte  still  delaying,  a  squadron  of  vesseis  of  all 
the  great  powers  assembled  at  Ragusa  (Sept.).  This  demonstration 
produced  the 
Xiov.    Surrender  of  Dulcigno  and  territoir  to  Montenegro. 

1881.  March  13.     Alexander  II,  murdered  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 

succeeded  by  his  son, 

1881-1894.    Alexander  HI. 

JRoturmnta  made  a  kingdom. 
March-April.    Conference  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople.    The 

Porte  decided  to  carry  out  the  surrender  of  territory  to  Greece, 

though  to  a  somewhat  smaller  extent  than  was  indicated  by  the 

Berlm  conference. 
Sept.  8.    Meeting  of  William  I.  of  Germany  and  Alexander  HI.  of 

Russia  at  Danzig. 

1882.  Disturbances  in  southern  Dalmatian  Herzegovina,  and  Botnia. 
Jan.     Dispatch  of  Austrian  troops  to  these  points. 

Jan.  7.  £xcitement  created  in  Prussia  by  the  publication  of  a  royal 
rescript,  attacking  the  theory  of  responsiole  ministers,  and  an- 
nouncmg  that  all  persons  in  groyemment  service  were  expected 
to  support  the  government  at  elections. 
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1881,  Jan.  21.  Passage  of  the  electoral  reform  bill  in  Italy. 
Suffrage  conferred  on  all  male  Italians  over  twenty-one  yean 
of  age,  who  possessed  either  (1)  a  certain  amount  of  property 
or  (2)  a  certain  amount  of  education.  Adoption  of  thie  tcnitm 
de  Uste  ;  minority  representation  in  districts  returning^  five  or 
more  deputies. 

Feb.  11.  Lectures  in  the  Czechish  (Bohemian)  language  established 
in  the  university  of  Prague. 

Feb.  21.  Trial  of  persons  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  the  czar  of*  Russia.  In  spite  of  some  concessions  to  the 
peasants,  and  of  the  continuance  of  vigorous  repressive  meas- 
ures, undaunted  activity  of  the  nihilists. 

March  6.    Servia  made  a  kingdom  ;  prince  Milan  king  as  Bdlan  I 

March  10.  Suppression  of  the  disturbances  in  Herzegovina  and  south- 
em  Datmatia  by  the  Austrians. 

Tendency  in  the  Qerman  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian  Landtag 
to  come  to  terms  with  Rome  and  the  clerical  party  (autumu). 
Approaching  end  of  the  KtUturkampf, 

April  10.  Retirement  of  GortachakofiE^  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Russia ;  he  was  succeeded  by  De  Giers;  this  change,  regarded 
as  an  assurance  of  peaceful  intentions,  quieted  the  apprehen- 
sions which  had  been  aroused  by  the  anti-Teutonic  invectives 
of  SkobeUffva  Paris  and  elsewhere  (Skobeleff,  f  July  7). 

May  22.  Opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  railroad  across  the  Alps. 
(Beg^  1872,  tunnel  9}  miles  long.) 

June  2.  Death  of  Qiuaeppe  Oarlbaldl  (b.  1807,  at  Nice  ;  conapii*- 
tor  in  1833 ;  in  Montevideo,  in  South  America,  1835  ;  defense 
of  Rome,  1849  ;  in  North  America,  1854  ;  service  against  Aus- 
tria, 1859,  1860  ;  unsuccessful  attempts  upon  Rome,  18G2, 
1867  ;  participation  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  1870,  1871 ; 
member  of  the  Italian  chamber  of  deputies,  1875). 
Rejection  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  advocated  by  Bismarck,  in 
the  Qerman  Reichstag. 

1882,  June  21.    Expiration  of  the  Storthing  in  Norway.    Violent  royal 

speech  rebuking  the  opposition.  Constitutional  struggle  over 
the  royal  veto,  and  presence  of  ministers  in  the  Storthmg. 

Sept.     Anti-Jewish  riots,  especially  at  Presshurg  (Sept.  27-30). 

Sept.-Nov.  New  elections  in  Norway.  Return  of  an  increased 
radical  majority.  (^Seep.  57 J.) 

§8.    FRANCE.  {Seep.4S5.) 

1815-1882. 

1814  (1815)-1824.     Louis  XVIII. 

First  restoration,  Apr.  6.  Royal  proclamation  of  a  liberal 
constitution  (charte  constitutionelle),  June  4,  1814 :  hereditary  mon- 
archy ;  two  chambers  (peers  nominated  by  the  king,  lower  house 
elected  by  the  people) ;  freedom  of  the  press  ;  religipus  liberty  ;  re- 
sponsible ministers  ;  judges  not  removable.  Return  of  Napoleon. 
The  Hundred  Daya  (Mar.  20-June  22),  see  page  483.  Fall  of 
Napoleon. 
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1815,  July  8.    Second  reBtoration. 

1815^  Sept.  25-1818,  Dec.  29.  Ministry  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu. 
Nov.  20.  Second  peace  of  Paris  (p.  485). 
An  nltra-royalist  chamber  (cAam&re  introuvabU  ;  compare  the  **  Cav- 
alier" parliament  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  p.  378).  La  terreur 
blanche.  Parties  :  court  (^Richelieu),  advocating  return  to  the  old 
monarchy  ;  legitimists  (^Decazes);  doctrinaires  (Guizot),  advocates  of 
constitutional  monarchy  with  strong  administration  ;  liberals  (inde- 
pendents, Perier,  Lafayette)  ;  Bonapartiitts  ;  republicans.  Gravitation 
towards  a  monarchy  resting  on  the  middle  classes  (bourgeoisie). 

Ministry  of  Dessoles-Deoaaes  (1818,  Dec.  29-1819,  Nov.)  ;  of 
Beoaaes  (1819,  Nov.  10-1820,  Feb.). 

1820,  Feb.  13.    Murder  of  the  dxike  of  Berry,  the  second  nephew  of 

Louis  XYIII.,  by  Louvel.    Ultra-royadist  ministry.     Laws  re- 
stricting freedom  of  the  press  and  of  elections. 
Sept.  29.    Birth  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  posthumous  son  of  the 
duke  of  Berry  ;  "  Henry  V.  ; "  "  Europe's  child."    Pr^enta^ 
tion  of  the  castle  of  Chambord  by  national  subscription. 

1821,  May  5.    Death  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Helena. 

1821,  Dec.  13-1828,  Jan.  4.     Ministry  of  ViUdle  (ultra-royalist). 

1823,  French  intervention  in  Spain  ;  capture  of  Madrid  and  Cetdiz  ; 
liberation  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  by  the  duke  of  Angouldme. 
Cruel  reaction.  Numerous  executions  (Riego).  Septennial 
election  law  (violation  of  the  charter).  New  chamber  of  ul- 
tra-royalists (ckambre  retrouveey  1824). 

1824,  Sept.  16.    Death  of  Louis  XVm. 

1824-1830.    Charles  X. 

1825,  March.    Grant  of  a  milliard  (8200,000,000)  to  returned  refugees 

as  compensation  for  their  confiscated  estates.^ 
Growth  of  the  liberal  party  :  CoUaudf  Constant,  Pirier,  Broglie^ 
Chateaubriand,    Outcry  against  the  Jesuits. 

1827,  April  30.     National  guard  disbanded. 

1828,  Jan.    Fall  of  the  ViUele  ministry  in  consequence  of  the  return 

of  a  liberal  majority  at  the  election. 

1828,  Jan.  4-1829,  Aug.  8.     Martignao  ministrv  (^  too  liberal  f oi 

the  royalists,  too  reactionary  for  the  liberals ''). 

1829,  Aug.-1830,  July.     PoUgnao  ministry  ;  reactionary,  ultra-roy- 

alist.    **  No  more  concessions  I  " 

1830,  March  18.     Address  of  the  221,  in  reply  to  the  king's  speech  ; 

vote  of  want  of  confidence.     Dissolution  May  16. 
July  5.    Capture  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 

Reasons  for  the  expedition :  1.  An  insult  ofiPered  the  French 
ambassadors  by  the  Dey,  Husseyn,  2.  The  desire  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  qwet  the  agitation  and  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in 
France,  by  some  outside  success. 

Algeria  (Afiique  Fran^ise)  subjugated  by  a  tedious  war  with  the 
Arabs  and  Kabyls,  constantly  breaking  out  anew.  Abdel-Kader 
Q827,  captured  by  Lamoriciere  and  the  duke  of  Awnale,  fourth  son  of 

I  The  ruined  cavaliers  in  England  got  $3,000,000  in  1661. 
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Loau  Philippe  ;  1852,  released  and  sent  to  Asia  Minor  by  Lauds  Na^ 
poleon). 

New  elections.  Return  of  an  increased  liberal  majority  ;  202  of 
the  221  reelected  Q*  aide  toi''). 

1830,  July  27-29.    The  July  Revolution.    The  Three 
Days  of  July.     The  Great  Week. 

Cause  :  publication  of  the  three  (five)  ordinances  on  July  26, 
professedly  founded  on  article  14.  1.  The  recent  elections  declared 
illegal  2.  The  electoral  system  arbitrarily  changed  so  as  to  restrict 
the  suffrage  to  rich  land-owners.  3.  Prohibition  of  the  publication  of 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  without  a  royal  permit.  This  violation  of 
the  charter  produced  a  revolt  in  Paris  Jnly  27.  Protests  (^Thiers, 
Mignet).  Baorricade  fights.  July  28^  rising  of  the  bourgeoisie  ;  imper^ 
feet  military  preparations,  bad  leadership  and  care  of  the  troops,  who 
in  part  deserted,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  populace.  Capture  of 
the  Hotel  de  VilU.  July  29,  capture  of  the  Louvre.  Retreat  of  the 
troops.  Provisional  government :  LafiUey  Perier^  Barroi.  Lafayette 
commander  of  the  national  guard.  Futile  repeal  of  the  ordinances. 
I>uke  of  Orleans  lieutenant  general  of  France  ('*  the  charter  hence- 
forward to  be  a  reality  "). 

Charles  X.  ^f.u^  Udrz,  in  Stvria,  1836),  and  his  son,  the  duke  of 
Angouleme^  abdicated  in  favor  of  their  erandson  and  nephew,  the  duke 
of  Bordeaux  (who  subsequently  caUed  himself  co/unL  of  Chambordy  p. 
527).  The  claims  of  this  pretender  being  set  aside,  the  youneer  line 
of  Bourbon  (Orleans,  see  genealogical  table,  p.  528)  was  raised  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of 

1830-1848.  Louis  Philippe,  the  king  of  the  French  (le 
roi  bourgeoise:  monarchy  of  July).  Alteration  of  the  charter  in 
a  liberal  spirit.  Abolition  of  art.  14.  Prohibition  of  the  censure. 
The  king  to  share  the  initiatiye  with  the  chamber.  Ministry  of  Bro- 
Slie,  Oniaot,  Lafayette  (1830,  Aug.  11-Noy.)  ;  of  lAfitte  (1830, 
Nov.  2-1831,  March  13)  ;  of  Casimir  P^er  (1831,  Mar.  13-1832, 
May).    Trial  and  condemnation  of  four  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X. 

Kebellion  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  (1832). 
1832,  Oct.  11-1836,  Feb.    Itfinlstry  of  Thiers,  Ghiizot,  BrogUe. 

Insurrection  in  Lyons  (1834,  April). 

1835,  July  28.     FieschVs  infernal  machine. 

By  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  twelve  persons 
were  killed  and  forty  wounded.  It  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
lavra  limiting  the  freedom  of  the  press  (laws  of  September).  Re- 
tirement of  Guizoi,  Broglie  (doctrinaires) ;  ministnr  of  Feb.  22, 1836 
(Thiers,  progressionists).  Ministry  of  Sept.  6  {mole,  Guizoi;  Thiers 
out). 

1836,  Oct.  30.    Iiouis  Napoleon  (nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  see  the 

genealogical  table,  p.  466)  made  an  adyenturous  attempt  to 
get  himself  proclaimed  emperor  at  Strasburo.  He  was  captured 
without  difficulty,  his  accomplices  brought  to  trial,  he  himself  sent  to 
America  by  the  French  goyemment  on  a  ship  of  war  (with  an  annuity 
of  16,000  francs  from  Ix^uis  Philippe's  priyy  purse). ^ 

^  Ghiisot,  MemoireSj  vol.  iv.  cbsp.  24. 

34  ^ 
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BDnistry  of  Apiil  15  (1837),  Mol6  wiihont  GuhsoL  Union  of 
Guizot  and  Thiers  in  opposition.  Republican  insurrection  in  Paris 
(May  12, 1839).  MiniBtry  of  Boult  (1839,  May  12-1840,  Mar.  1), 
without  Guizot,  Thiers,  Odihn-BarroL  Mmistry  of  Thiers  (l&IO, 
Mar.  1-Oct.  29).  Diplomatic  complications  consequent  on  the  revolt 
of  Mehemet  AH  (p.  491). 
1840.     Second  adventurous  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

He  sailed  from  Margctte  with  only  fifty  adherents  to  BoU^gnt, 
where  he  was  captured  by  the  national  guard,  tried  by  the  court  of 
peers,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  (escaped  from  Ham 
under  the  name  and  in  the  dress  of  a  mason,  Badinguet,  1846). 

The  remains  of  Napoleon  L,  brought  from  St.  Helena  by  the 
prince  of  Joinville,  the  third  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  were  solemnly 
entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  at  Pans  ^1840,  Dec.  15). 
Fortification  of  Paris.  Quadruple  treaty  of  London  (1840,  July  15); 
anger  of  France.  Fall  of  Thiers. 
1840,  Oct.  29-1848,  Feb.  24.    BUnletry  of  Bonlt  and  Ghiixot. 

Death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (1842,  July  13).  Trouble  with 
England  :  Tahiti  (Pritchard)  ;  Spanish  marriages  (1843-44).  De- 
mand for  electoral  reform  and  exclusion  of  place-men  from  the 
chamber  of  deputies  rejected  by  the  goyemment  {penaee  immuabU). 
During  this  reign  development  of  the  parties  :  laegitimiite  (eount 
of  Ch^bord);  OrleaniBts  ;  BonapartiBte  ;  Repnblicans. 

1848,  Feb.  22-24.    The  Revolution  of  Pebniary. 

barricade  fights  with  the  troops,  conducted  principally  by 
members  of  the  secret  (socialistic)  societies,  assisted  by  a  section  ol 
the  national  guard,  which  was  dissatisfied  with  the  reactionary  policy 
of  the  government.  Partial  defection  of  the  troops.  Guizot  resigned 
(Feb.  23).  Lovis  Philippe  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the 
Count  of  Parle,  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (t  1842)  and  the 
princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg.  Duchess  of  Orleans  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  (^Uemeule  etait  devenue  une  revolution.')  Provieloiial 
government  at  the  Hotd  de  Ville  (Dupont  de  VBure,  Lameartinej 
Ledru  Rollin,  Marie,  Crtmieux,  Arago,  Gamier-PaghSf  the  elder). 
Republic  proclaimed  (Feb.  24),  to  the  disagreeable  surprise  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  The  socialist  Louis  Blanc  became  the  head  of  a 
commission  of  laborers  (afterwards  called  ministry  of  progress)  with 
a  view  to  the  "  organization  of  labor,"  but  accomplished  nothing  prac- 
tical. Call  of  a  national  assembly  at  Paris  to  adopt  a  constitotion 
for  the  new  democratic  republic.  Establishment  of  costly  public 
workshops  (ateliers  nationaux)  and  recognition  of  the  "  right  to  woi^'*  ^ 
Establishment  of  the  garde  mobile. 
1848-1851  (1852).    France  (for  the  second  time)  a  repab- 

lie. 
June  23-26.    Terrible  insurrection  (the  days  of  June)  in  Paris  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of  the  ateliers.    Bloody  fights  in  the 

I  It  is  claimed  that  T^nin  Blanc  was  deceived  bv  the  govemmeot,  who  wHied 
his  support,  but  distrusted  his  theories.  The  workshop*,  predestined  to  failure, 
were  neither  conceived  nor  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  desijjn  of  their  prt*. 
jector.  See  My,  French  and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  Timts^  p.  113,  wbert 
authorities  are  quoted. 
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streets.  Murder  of  archbishop  Affre  and  of  eeneral  Brea,  General 
Cavaignac  clothed  with  dictatorial  power,  llie  continued  efforts  of 
the  troops  and  the  national  guard  subdued  the  insurrection  of  the 
laborers.    Not.  4,  oonatitation  of  18M. 

Deo.  20.    Proclamation  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  president 
of  the  republic  (5,327,345  to  1,879,298  votes). 

1849,  Apr.-Aufi^.     Expedition  to  Rome. 

Lenslative  assembly  (one  house)  with  a  monarchical  majority. 

Death  of  Louk  Philippe  at  Claremont  (1850,  Aug.  26). 

JSSlf  Bee.  2.  Ck>up  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who,  in 
complicity  with  Sl  Amaud,  Maupas,  Momy,  etc.,  caused  the 
leaders  of  uie  republicans  and  Orleanists  (Cavaignac,  Charras,  Chan- 
gamier,  Lamoric&re,  Bedeau,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others)  to  be 
surprised  in  their  dwellings  at  night  and  imprisoned,  dissolved  the 
(second)  national  assembly  (184^1851),  annulled  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  crushed  (with  some  shedding  of  blood) 
the  revolt  which  broke  out  in  the  streets  of  Paris  on  Dec.  3  and  4 
in  conseauence  of  these  measures,  and  summoned  the  whole  people  to 
a  general  election  (pUbisdte),  This  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Deo.  20,  21.    laoolB  Napoleon  as  president  for  ten  years 

by  a  majority,  it  was  asserted,  of  more  than  six  million  votes. 
The  president  was  clothed  with  monarchical  power,  and  permitted  to 
issue  a  constitution.  By  a  decree  of  Jan.  9,  1852,  the  president  arbi- 
trarily banished  his  most  important  opponents  ;  by  a  decree  of  Jan. 
14  he  established  a  constitution  like  that  of  the  first  empire  (jsenat, 
corps  legiskUif,  see  p.  464).  A  third  decree  confiscated  the  appanages 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  compelled  the  members  of  this  house  to 
sell  their  whole  private  property  in  land  in  France  within  a  year. 
Freedom  of  the  press  restricted. 

1852,  Dec.  2-1870.  Napoleon  III.,  emperor  of  the 
French.  Proclaimed  by  a  senatus  consuUum,  Nov.  7,  and  rati- 
fied bv  a  plebiscite  (Nov.  21,  22),  with  7,824,189  votes  against  253,145. 
Napoleon  recognized  by  all  European  powers.  Assertions  of  peace- 
ful intentions  with  regard  to  Europe,  particularly  in  an  addniss  at 
Bordeaux  Q^U Empire  c*est  la  paix  ).  Napoleon  III.  married  (Jan. 
29, 1853)  the  Spamard  Eugfnte  Montijo,  countess  of  Teba.  Birth  of 
the  prince  imperial,  1856,  Mar.  16. 

X854-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499)  ended  by  the 

1856,  May  30.    Peace  of  Paris  (p.  501).  The  empire  at  its  height 

of  power  and  respect. 

1857,  Fiench  expedition  to  China  (p.  501)* 

1858,  Jan.  14.     OrsinCs  attempt  upon   the  life   of  Napoleon   III. 

fiombs.  Orsini,  under  sentence  of  death,  urged  Napoleon  to 
undertake  the  liberation  of  Italy  (Orsini's  **  Testament,"  published  in 
the  Moniteur\  Loi  de  sOrete  generale,  allowing  the  government  to  ar- 
rest and  banish,  in  certain  cases,  without  trial  (Feb.  19).  Meeting  of 
Napoleon  III,  and  the  Sardinian  minister  Cavour.    Marriage  of  the 

Srinoe  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (geneaL  table,  p.  466)  with  Clotilde, 
aughter  of  Victor  KminanneL 
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1859.  Anstro-Sardlnlan  war  (p.  502). 

1860.  Nov.  24.    Decree  allowing  the  address  to  the  throne,  and  cre- 

ating ministers  without  portfolios. 

1861.  Dehortes  permitted  to  he  inserted  in  full  in  the  Journal  OffideL 
1861-1867.    Mexican  expedition  (p.  503). 

1867.    Great  Exposition  at  Paris. 

1867.    Luxembourg  question  (p.  511). 

1867.     Expedition  to  Rome  (p.  511). 

1869,  May.     New  elections  ;  for  the  first  time  during  the  second  em- 

pire active  participation  of  the  parties  and  a  htree  vote.  The 
government  received  a  good  majority.  In  Paris  and  lifons,  victory 
of  the  ultra-radical  party. 

1870,  Jan.  2.    Ministry  OUivier.    Repeal  ot  the  hi  de  tOret^     Al- 

teration of  the  constitution  by  seruUus  constdium  and  pUbudte^ 
Apr.  20,  May  8.     (5,679,000  majority  for  the  government^ 
large  vote  of  no  in  the  army.) 
1870-1871.    Franoo>German  war,  p.  513  fol. 

1871  —  z.  France  (for  the  third  time)  a  Bepublio. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  the  numerous  socialist  party  had 
made  several  attempts  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  which  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  troops  and  the  national  guard.  After  the  capitula- 
tion the  workingmen  had,  under  various  pretexts,  got  possession  of 
several  hundred  cannon,  and  converted  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city  (Montmarire  and  Belleville)  almost  into  fortresses.  The  attempt 
of  general  Vinoy,  commander  of  the  city,  to  repossess  himself  of  these 
arms  led  to  a  general 

1871,  March  18.  Uprising  of  the  Commune  (murder  of  generals 
Lecomte  and  Thomas),  and,  after  the  defection  of  several  regi- 
ments, to  the 

March  28-Ma7  22.  Rule  of  the  Socialistio  Commune 
(Blanquif  Pyat,  Flourens,  Delesduze^  Cluseret,  Rosset^  etc.). 
Seat  of  the  regular  government,  Versailles.  The  comite  des  iniema- 
tionalistes  held  a  reign  of  terror  in  Paris.  Spoliation  of  the  chnrches. 
Several  million  "  advances  "  exacted  from  the  Bank  for  the  payment 
of  the  armed  mob  called  the  National  Guard,  whose  ranJcs  were 
swollen  by  socialists  of  all  nations.  The  march  upon  Versailles  ended 
in  a  shameful  retreat,  the  insurgents  being  fired  np<m  from  Mont 
Valdrien.  Arrest  of  archbishop  Darboy  ana  other  "  KostageSy**  after- 
wards murdered.  Proclamation  resolving  France  into  a  number  of 
municipal  republics. 

April  6-May  22.     Second  aiege  of  Paris 

by  marshal  MacMahon,  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  the  Grerman  troops  pre- 
serving a  strict  neutrality  in  the  forts  which  they  occupied  on  tlie 
northeast. 

Bombardment  of  the  southern  forts,  and  the  city  itself,  by  the  Ver- 
sailles troops  from  the  parallels  which  the  Germans  had  constructed. 
Meantime  socialistic  violence  in  Paris.  Destruction  of  the  house  of 
Thiers,  and  overthrow  of  the  Colonne  Vend6me,  May  16,  1871  (ret 
erected  1874). 
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May  21.  The  Versailles  troops  entered  the  citj  through  the  Porte 
St.  Cloud,  of  whose  unguarded  condition  they  were  apprised  by  a 
Parisian.  Bloo^  contest  against  barricades  (May  21-28)  in  the 
heart  of  Paris.  The  commune  caused  the  principal  buildings  of  Paris 
to  be  set  on  fire.  (The  TuUeries,  a  part  of  the  Palais  Royaly  the  li- 
brary of  the  Louvre,  the  whole  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  building  of  the  ministry  of  finance,  etc.,  actu- 
ally destroyed.) 

1871,  May  28.     Bloody  suppression  of  the  insurrection  ;  executions 
en  masse;  40,000  or  60,000  socialists  captured,  or  afterwards 
arrested.    The  leaders  court-martialed,  many  shot,  many  trans- 
ported to  New  CcUedonia. 
1871,  Aug.  31.     Thiers  elected  president  of  the  republic  for  the 

session  of  the  national  assembly. 
May  10.     Definitive  treaty  of  Frankfort  (p.  520). 
1873,  Jan.  9.    Death  of  Napoleon  m.  at  Chiselhurst,  in  England. 
May  24.    Thiers  forced  to  resi^  by  a  parliamentary  coalition  of  the 
monarchical  parties  (^Legitimists,  OrlearUsts,  Bonapartists).  Mar- 
shal MaoAisihon  elected  president  by  the  national  assembly. 
Nov.  19.     After  the  attempt  at  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under 
Henry  V.  (count  of  Chambord)  had  failed,  marshal  Mao- 
Mahon  was  entrusted  with  the  regency  for  seven  years  (se2>- 
tennat)  under  the  title  *<  President  of  the  Republic" 
1873^  Oct.-Dec.     Trial  of  Bazaine  in  the  Trianon  at  Versailles  before 
a  court-martial,  the  duke  of  Aumale  (fourth  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe) presiding.    Bazaine  was  condemned  to  degradation  and  death, 
but  the  sentence  was  remitted  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.     Ba- 
zaine conveyed  to  the  island  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  near  Cannes,  whence 
he  escaped  m  the  summer  of  1874. 

1875)  Feb.  After  a  long  struggle  between  the  parties  in  the 
national  assembly  a  repablican  constitution  was  finally  agifeed 
upon. 
The  legislative  power  was  exercised  by  ti^ro  chambers  :  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  elected  by  direct  elections  and 
manhood  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  the  senate  (300  senators :  75 
for  life,  elected  by  the  national  assembly,  and  afterwards  by  the  sen- 
ate itself  ;  and  225  elected  for  nine  years  by  electoral  colleges,  com- 
posed of  deputies,  councils  of  the  departments  and  districts,  and  dele- 
gates of  the  communes).  The  executive  po^nrer  was  entrusted  to  a 
president,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  the  septennat  (above),  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  senate  and  chamber  of  deputies  united  in  a  na- 
tional assembly  for  this  purpose,  for  seven  years,  and  at  the  expira^ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office  should  be  again  eligible.  The  president, 
who  governed  b^  a  responsible  ministry,  exercised  almost  all  the 
rights  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  but  could  be  impeached  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies  before  the  senate  for  high  treason. 
1875,  Dec.     After  the  adoption  of  a  new  electoral  law  (scrutin  ^  d*ar- 

1  By  ihe  scrutin  d* ammditsement,  the  vomers  in  each  district  voted  for  one 
dele^te  only ;  bv  the  tcruHn  de  liste  (favored  by  Gambftta)^  the  voters  of  each 
department  voted  for  the  whole  Ii»t  of  delegates  from  that  department.  —  Miib* 
UEB,  Political  History  of  Recent  Times, 
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rondissement)f  the  national  assembly,  which  had  been  in 
sion  since  1871,  separated. 

1876,  Jan.,  Feb.  The  new  elections  resulted  in  a  senate  composed 
half  of  republicans  and  half  of  the  three  monarchical  partiefl, 
while  in  the  chamber  of  deputiea  the  republicans  haa  a  de- 
cisive majority.  Dufaure  ministry  (March),  Simon  minist^ 
(Dec). 

1877,  May  16.  Simon  ministry  displaced  by  the  arbitrary  act  of 
MacMahtm  (^  coup  d'etat  ').  Broglie  ministry.  Protest  of 
363  members  of  the  lower  house  against  the  action  of  the  pres- 
ident. 

Sept.  4.    Death  of  Thiers  (1797-1877). 

1877,  Oct.     New  elections.     Maintenance  of  the  republic.     In  spite 

of  the  return  of  a  republican  majority,  AfoclfaAon*  formed  a 
royalist  ministry  {Rochebouet).  As  the  house  refused  to  deal 
with  such  a  mmistry,  formation  of  the  ministry  Dufaure  (re- 
publican). 

1878,  Intemauonal  Exhibition. 

1879,  Jan.  16.     Pardon  of  over  2,000  communists. 

1879,  Jan.  30.   MacMahon,  involved  in  inextricable  conflict  with  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  resigned  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  hj 
Qrdvy. 
1879-1887.     Jnles  Qrtfvy    president   of  the   repnblie.     Gkun- 
betta  succeeded  him  as  speaker  of  the  house.    Ministry  of 
Waddington.     Amnesty  for  communists.     Removal  of  the  legislature 
from  Versailles  to  Paris.     Secidarization  of  education ;  debate  and 
agitation  over  the  bill  introduced  by  Jtdee  Ferry,  minister  of  public 
instruction,  limiting  the  influence  of  religious  orders  in  educatioii 
(§  7  :  total  exclusion  of  unauthorized  religious  orders  from  giving  in- 
struction).    Ministry  of  Freycinet  (1879,  Dec). 

1879,  June  1.     Death  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  in  South  Africa.     In 

spite  of  the  nomination  in  his  will  of  prince  Victor^  son  of 
Jerome  (son  of  the  king  of  Westphalia),  the  hitter  (''  PUm- 
Plon  ")  was  generally  recognized  by  the  Bonapartists. 

1880,  Mar.  30.     Proclamation  disbanding  the  order  of  Jesuits. 
Jun3.    Grenend  amnesty  for  convicted  communists.   (jRocA^/bfi.) 
Sept.  19.    Ministry  of  Jules  Ferry. 

Nov.     Expulsion  of  unauthorized  oi'ders  from  their  religious  houses. 

1881,  Expedition  to  Tunis,  ostensibly  to  punish  marauding  bender 
tribes,  and  to  uphold  the  chums  of  the  Societe  MarteiUaise  to 
certain  lands  in  Tunis,  resulting  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 

Protectorate  over   Tunis,    Complications  witn  Gfreat  Britai% 
idly,  Spain, 

Nov.  13.  Ministry  of  Qambetta  (Foreign  Affairs)  ;  M,  Pavl  Bert^ 
minister  of  public  worship. 

1882,  Jan.  30.    Ministry  of  M.  Freycinet  (Foreign  Aifiurs)  ;  Leoik 

Say  (Finance^  ;  Jules  Ferry  (Public  Instruction).   Gkunbetts, 
having  been  oefeated  on  a  motion  to  adopt  the  sarulin  de  UsU, 
had  resigned  Jan  27. 
Jan.    Failure  of  the  Union  Gen^ale  (founded  1881). 
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July  29.     Resipination  of  the  ministry  Freyoinet  after  defeat  upon 
a  question  of  supplies  for  protecting  the  Suez  canal.    Min- 
istry Duderc  (Gambettist). 
Fiench  claims  upon  Madagascar^  especiallv  to  a  protectorate  over 
the  northwest  coast,  opposea  by  the  native  tiovau,  and  discussed  be- 
til^een  France  and  England. 

The  French  protectorate  over  Annam  (1874)  being  threatened  by 
the  presence  of  Taiping  refugees  ("  Black  Flags,"  p.  462)  in  Tan- 
qumy  the  government  resolved  upon  energetic  measures  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  rights  of  France. 
Dec.  31.    Death  of  Leon  Oambetta  (b.  1838,  Oct.  30).  (.See  p.  575.) 

§  4.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (See  p.  44^.) 

1783-1882. 

1783,  Nov.    Pox  brought  forward  a  bill  to  reform  the  government  of 

India,  which  was  thrown  out  in  the  lords.    The  king,  thereupon, 
dismissed  the  coalition  ministry,  and  William  Pitt  became 
1783»  Dec.  26-1801,  March  17.    Pint  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     He  introduced  an  India  bUlf 
which  was  rejected,  and 

1784,  March  25.     Parliament  was  dissolved. 

May  18.    The  Pifth  parliament  of  George  m.  (XYI.) 
Aug.  13.    Pitt's  India  bill  became  law  (p.  442). 

1787,  Thejirst  convicts  sent  to  Australia  (Botany  Bay). 

1788,  Oct.  12.    The  king  became  insane.     Fox  proposed  that  the 

Prince  of  Wales  should  assume  the  regency  as  of  right. 
Pitt,  though  admitting  the  prince's  daims,  insisted  that  the 
legislature  nad  the  right  to  make  the  appointment.    Pending 

1789,  Feb.    the  discussion  the  king  recovered. 

1791,  Representative  institutions  granted  Canada. 

1792,  June.    Poz*s  libel  bill,  which  gave  the  Jury  power  to  render 

a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter 
in  issue,  received  the  royal  assent. 

1793,  Jan.    Alien  bill.    Traitorous  correspondence  bill. 

1793,  Feb.  1.    The  Prench  republic  declared  war  against  Qreat 

Britain,  etc.  (p.  453). 

1794.  Spread  of  revolutionary  principles.     Suspension  of  the  habeas 
ocnrpitf  aet. 

May.     Trial  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  Thdwall,  all  of  whom, 
Oct-Dec    through  the  efforts  of  Erskine,  were  acquitted. 

1794,  Nov.    Treaty  with  the  United  States  (Jay*8  treaty,  p.  548). 

1795,  July-Nov.     Holland  having  joined  the  French  against  Eng- 

land, the  latter  seized  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East. 

1796,  Sept.  17.    Sixth  parUament  of  George  m.  (XVII.) 
Oct.  11.     Spain  declared  war  against  England  (p.  458). 

1797,  Feb.  27.    Bank  of  England  stopped  specie  payments. 
1797,  April  15.     A  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  Heet  at  Spithead  (off 

Portsmouth).     The  demands  of  the  sailors,  which  were  rear 
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May  IV.    Bonable,  vrete  granted  and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.    AnotheT 

and  more  violent  mutiny  broke  out  at  the 
May  22.    Nore  (mouth  of  the  Thames),  which  was  finally  put  down 
June  30.     by  force  and  the  ringleader  hanged. 

1797,  Oct.  11.    Victory  of  Camperdown  (Dimcan)  puts  an  end  to 

the  danger  of  immediate  invasion. 

1798,  Apr.  20.    Habeas  carpus  act  again  suspended. 
Aug.  1.    Battle  of  the  Nile  (p.  460). 

17^.     Failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Netherlands  (p.  461). 

1800,  Dec.  16.    Armed  neutraUty  of  1780  revived  (p.  412). 

The  United  Irishmen,  an  association  of  malcontents,  mainly 
Protestants,  was  formed  in  1791  to  secure  the  entire  separation 
of  Ireland  from  England,  The  French  sent  more  than  one 
expedition  to  their  aid  ;  of  these  the  most  formidable,  under 

1796,  Dec.     Hochej  was  scattered  by  a  storm,  while  a  smaller  one 

1798,  Sept.  8.    was  defeated  at  BaUinamuck, 

1798,  June  21.    The  United  Irishmen  were  beaten  at  Vinegar  Hill, 

1799.  and  the  insurrection  put  down  with  cruel  severities.     These 
events  led  to  the 

1801*  Jan-  i*  Lesislative  Union  of  Ghreat  Britain  with 
Ireland  under  the  name  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  act 
of  union  provided,  among  other  things,  that  there  should  be 
one  imperial  parliament,  to  which  &eland  should  send /our 
spiritual  lords,  sitting  by  rotation  of  sessions  ;  twenty-eight  tem- 
poral peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  peerage  ;  and  (me  hun- 
dred members  of  the  commons  j  and  that  the  churches  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  united  into  one  protestant  episcopal 
church, 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  bring  in  a  bill  making  certain  concessions 
to  the  Roman  catholics.  The  king  being  persuaded  that  such 
concessions  would  be  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath  refused 

1801,  Feb.  3.    his  consent,  and  Mr.  Pitt  resigned. 

Mar.  17-1804,  May  15.    Addington  administration.    Lord  *Eldon^ 

lord  chancellor. 
Apr.  2.     liatUe  of  Copenhagen  CNelson).     Convention  between  Eng- 
June  17.    land  and  Russia.    End  of  the  second  armed  neutrality  (p. 

463). 
Apr.  19.    Habeas  corpus  act  again  suspended. 

1802,  Nov.  16.     Seventh  parliament  of  George  IIL  (2nd  impe- 

rial). 

1802,  Mar.  27.    Peaoe  of  Amiens  (p.  464). 

1803.  The  English  ambassador  (lord  Whitworth),  publicly  insulted 
Mar.  13.     by  Napoleon. 

May.    War  renewed  between  England  and  France  (p.  465). 

1803.     Emmet's  insurrection  in  Ireland,  easily  suppressed,  but  showed 

the  deep-seated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  led  to  the  snspenaioa 

of  the  habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland. 

1801,  May  10-1806,  Jan.  23.    Pitt's  second  ministry. 
1805.    Third  coalition  against  France  (p.  467). 
Oct.  21.     Trafalgar  (Nelson,  p.  467). 
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1806,  Jan.  23.    Death  of  Pitt. 

1806,  Feb.  10.-1807,  March  31.     AU  the  Talents  :  Lard  Grenville, 

prime  minister  ;  Charles  James  Fox,  foreign  secretary,  f  Sept. 

13 ;  lord  Erskine,  lord  chancellor  ;  lord  Hawick  (afterwards 

earl  Grey),  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Not.  21.    Berlin  Decree  (p.  469). 
Dec.  15.    Eighth  (3d  imperial)  parliament  of  George  m. 

1807,  March  23.    Abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  British 
'  dominions. 

The  ministry  went  out   on  the  catholic  question,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the 

1807,  Mar.  31.-1809,  Oct.  29.  duke  of  Portland,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  ;  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  home  and  foreign  secre- 
taries ;  Spencer  Perceval,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
(George  Canning,  b.  1770,  entered  parliament  1793,  under  sec- 
retary 1796,  t  1827).  (Castlereagh,  afterwards  marquis  of 
Londonderry,  b.  1769,  f  1822.) 

June  22.    Ninth  (4th  imperial)  parliament  of  Gtoorge  m. 

July  7-9.    Treaty  of  Tilsit  (p.  469). 

Sept.  7.     Second  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  (p.  470). 

Jan.-Noy.     Orders   in   Council  which  declared  France,  and  all 
countries  under  her  control,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade, 

1807,  Nov.  8.    Russia  declared  war  against  England. 

Dec.  17.  Itfilan  decree,  a  supplement  to  the  Berlin  decree  (p.  469). 

1808,  Aug.    Convention  of  Cintra  (p.  471). 

1808.  T^e  failure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  sent  to  destroy 
July-Nov.     the  docks  and  shipping  at  Antwerp,  caused  a  rupture  be- 
tween Castlereagh  and  Canning,  both  of  whom  resigned. 

1809.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (b.  1769,  entered  the  army  1787  ;  As- 
May.    saye   1803 ;  entered  p«j*liament  1806  ;  commanded  in    the 

Peninsular  War.      Commander-in-chief  1842,  f  1852),  after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington,  enters  Spain,  and  the 

1808-1814.    Peninsular  war  was  fairly  be^n  (p.  471). 
1809,  Oct.  29.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Portland. 

1809,  Dec.  6-1812,  May  11.    Mr.  Perceval  frst  lord  of  the  treasury. 

1810,  Oct.  and  Nov.    Unes  of  Torres  Vedras  (p.  473). 
Nov-    Tlie  king  became  hopelessly  insane,  and 

1811,  Feb.  6.    The  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  re- 

gent. 
Nov.    The  breaking  of  machinery  by  the  Luddites  became  so  fre- 
auent  that  frame  breaking  was  made  a  capital  offense. 

1812,  May  11.     Assassination  of  Perceval  by  Bellmgham. 

1812,  June  8-1827,  Apr.  24.     Liverpool  ministry  :   Castlereagh, 
foreign  secretary. 

1812,  June  18.     War  with  the  United  States  ended  by  the  treaty  of 

Ghent,  1814,  Dec.  24  (p.  561). 
Nov.  24.    Tenth  (5th  imperial)  parliament  of  Oeorge  m. 

1813,  June  21.    Vittorla  (p.  479). 

1814,  May  30.     Peace  of  Paris  followed  by 

1815,  March  25.    Treaty  of  Vienna.    England  gained  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  MaUa^  Tobago,  St.  Lucioj 
and  Mauritius.    Hanover  became  a  separate  kingdom^   with 
George  III.  first  king,  and  descent  to  heirs  male  (p.  491). 
1815>  June  15.    Waterloo  (p.  484). 

The  English  national  debt  had  grown  from  leas  than  250  mill- 
ion pounds  in  1793  to  over  850  millions  ;  the  laboring  classes  found 
it  difficult  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Consequentlj  riots 
took  place  in  the  agricultural  districts^  while  the  Luddites  broke  out 
with  fresh  yehemence.  Incited  by  the  TVeekly  Political  Register 
( William  Cohhetty  1762-1835),  the  cry  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
raised,  and  Hampden  clubs  were  formed  throughout  the  country. 
1816,  Mar.  3.  The  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended. 
Mar.  10.     The  Blanket  meeting  at  Manchester  broken  op  by  the 

military;  lord  Sidmouth's  (Addington)  circular  letter. 
Dec.    Acquittal  of  Hone. 

1816,  July.    Dey  of  Algiers  compelled  to  abolish  christian  slavery. 
1819,  Jan.  14.    Eleventh  (6th  imperial)  parliament  of  George 


1819,  Aug.  16.     A  meeting  of  the  Radicals  at  St.  Peter^s  Fields,  Man- 

chester, dispersed  by  the  military  with  bloodshed  ;  hence  called 
the  Manchester  Massacre,  or  Peterloo.  In  consequence  of 
these  disturbances,  the  Biz  Acts,  strengthening  the  hands  of 
government,  were  passed. 

1820,  Jau.  29.     Death  of  George  III.    Chief  descendanU:  — 

e«org«  nz.  »s  Charlotte  of  Meeklcnbot«.8trBUU. 

QMrg«XV.,  WUIImbIVm        Fredrric,        Edward,  Erncat,  Adelpbva. 

1KA>-1K».  1«»>-18:C.  d.  of  York.    d.  of  Kent.     d.  of  Cum-      d.  of  Oimbridfs. 

t  without  laane.      f  without  iMu«.  t  ItttT.  t  lau.        berland ;  k.  t  IMH 

without  iiaoa.          I             of  llanorer. 
I               1887-UlBi. 
Albert  of  ^VloteilA, 
Saxe-Cobnnr-    I      tlWl. 
Gotha.  t  IWl.    I 

Victoria,     BdwardTn.     Alice,      Alfn'd.          Helena,    LouIm*,    Arthar,  Leopold.   Bcatrlet. 

m.  Gcr^     m.  Alexandra    m.  ar.   d.  of  Edin-     m.  pr.  of    m.  mar-     d.  of  d.  ofAl-      ib.  pr. 

man  Em-     d.  ofk.  of        d.  of    burxh.tlUOO,   Sehlenwijf-  quia  of      Con-  banr,     Henry  o< 

nemr.        Denmark.        llewe,       and. of        Holatein.    Lome,    naufht.  iVMi.       Battoi- 
tU»l.               I                 tlWH,    Saxe-Coburg- 

I Gotha. 

Albert  Victor.            OMrn.                Louiw.        Victoria.           Wand, 
d.  of  Clarence,    Prince  of^Walea,       m.  d.  of                               m.  Charlea, 
Mary  of  T    -  •—  

r:.  ir.  d.  of 
eorge  III. 


t  laBB.       '  m.  Mary  of  Teck,         Fife.  pr.  of  Den- 

ir.  d.  of  mark. 


'  Albert.        VJctoria.        IXnuj.  Ucwt*. 


1820-1830.     George  IV.  (prince  regent  since  1811). 

1820,  Apr.  21.    First  (7th  imperial)  parUament  of  Oeorge  IV. 

1820.  Cato  street  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  king's  minis- 
ters discovered. 

May  1.     The  leader,  Thhtlewood,  and  four  acconinlices  executed.  _ 

18:iO,  Aug.-Nov.  The  king,  while  prince  of  Wales,  had  been,  in  a 
manner,  forced  to  marry  his  cousin.     The  marriage  was  aa 

unhappy  one,  and  not  long  after  his  accession  ministers  brought  fo^ 
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ward  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  to  degrade  and  divorce  the  queen 
cm  chai|;e8  of  misconduct.  In  the  trial  of  queen  Caroline  which 
followed,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Brougham  and  Mr.  (afterwards  lord) 
Dennum  so  shook  the  evidence  against  her,  on  the  cross-examination 
(1821,  July  18),  that  the  bill  was  abandoned.  She  was,  however,  ex- 
cluded from  the  coronation,  and  not  long  after  died. 

1821.  May.    Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments  (p.  535). 

1822.  Cattiereaah  (lord  Londonderry)  committed  suicide,  and  was 
succeeded  at  the  foreign  office  by  George  Canning.  Mr, 
Peel  home  secretanr. 

1823.  The  next  year  nusbisson  became  president  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  Mr.  Robinson  (afterwards  lord  Goderich)  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

1825,  CommercisU  panic;  modification  of  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 

1826,  Nov.  14.    Seoond  (8th  imperial)  parliament  of  Qeorge  IV. 

1827,  Aug.  8-1828,  Jan.  25.    Lord  Qoderloh  premier. 

1827,  Oct.  20.    NaTarino ;  **  untoward  event "  (p.  489). 

1828,  Jan.  26-1830,  Nov.  22.     Dnke  of  Welllogton  prime  min- 

iBter.    Robert  Peel,  home  secretary  (b.  1788 ;  M.  P.  1809 ;  colo- 
nial secretary  1810  ;  f  1850). 

1828^  Feb.  26.  Lord  John  Russell  (b.  1792  ;  M.  P.  1813 ;  earl  Rus- 
sell 1861 ;  t  1878)  moved  the  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  test  acts  (p.  380),  which  was  carried  (May). 
A  declaration  containing  the  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
christian  "  was  substituted  for  the  sacramental  test,  thus  ad- 
mitting protestant  dissenters  to  office. 

1828iy  July  15.    The  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  breadstuffs 
were  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  sliding  scale. 
Hie  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  became  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  catholic  emancipation. 

1829,  April  13.  The  cathoUc  relief  act  substituted  a  new  form  of 
oath  for  the  oaths  of  supremacy ,  aUegiance,  and  abjuration,  and 

there  were  now  no  offices  from  which  catholics  were  excluded,  ex- 
cept those  of  regent,  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  vice^ 
roy  of  Irdand,  The  franchise  in  Ireland  was  raised  from  40s.  to  10^., 
and  certain  regulations  were  made  respecting  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion. 

1830,  June  26.    Death  of  George  IV. 

1830-1887.    William  IV. 

1830,  Sept  15.    Opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Idveri>ool  rail* 

way  (Rocket  locomotive),  f  of  Huskisson. 
1830,  Oct.  26.    First  (9th  imperial)  parUament  of  WilUam  IV. 

When  parUament  opened  earl  Grey  declared  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  only  way  to  avert  political  convulsions  was  by  a  reform  in 
parliament.    The  duke  of  Trdlington  expressed  himself  as  opposed  to 
reform,  and  being  defeated  on  a  minor  question  resigned  ^ov.  16. 
1830,  Nov.  24-1834,  July  18.    Earl  Ghrey,  prime  minister.    Lord 
AUhorp,  chancellor  of  exchequer ;  lotd  Brougham,  lord  chan- 
cellor; lord  John  RusseU,  paymaster-general  of  the  forces ;  and 
lord  Melbourne,  home  secretary. 
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1831,  March  31.    Lord  John  Russell  introdnoed  his  reform  bill.    It 

soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  pa^^Ming 

Apr.  22.    the  bill,  and  parliament  was  dissolved. 

June  14.  Second  (10th  imperiaH  parliament  of  William  IV. 
The  reform  bill  again  introouced;  passed  the  commons  Sept. 
21,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  and  riots  ensued  through- 
out the  country. 

1832,  Mar.  19.    The  reform  bill,  with  some  alterations,  was  agmio 

passed  by  the  commons.  In  the  lords  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried against  ministers,  who  resigned  May  7,  but  resumed  office  May 
18,  the  king  having  consented  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill ;  but  this  proved  unnecessary, 
as  many  tory  peers  refrained  from  voting/  and  tne  biU  received  the 
royal  assent  June  7. 

1832.  By  this,  the  First  Reform  Aot,  143  boroughs  lost  one 
or  both  members,  and  the  seats  thus  obtained  were  given  to 

several  large  towns  (Manchester,  Birmingham,  etc.),  to  the  larger  coun* 
ties,  and  to  new  boroughs.  At  the  same  time  the  franchise  was  ex- 
tended.   The  Scotch  reform  act,  July  17;  the  Irish  reform  ad,  Aug.  7. 

1833,  Jan.  29.  third  (11th  imperial)  parUament  of  William  TV, 
Apr.  2.    The  Irish  coercion  act. 

In  August  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
British  empire  was  passed.  The  sum  of  20,000,000^.  was 
voted  to  the  slave^umers. 

1833.  Renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade  with  China 
was  thrown  open  (p.  661). 

1834.  The  question  of  an  extension  of  the  Irish  coercion  act  led  to 
the  resignation  of  earl  Grey. 

1834,  July  16-Nov.  14.    lK>rd  "Melbonme  became  premier.     Lord 

AUhorp,  lord  John  Russell,  and  lord  Brougham  retained  their 

places. 
1834.    Poor  law  amendment  act.    Local  boards  abolished  in  favoir 
Aug.    of  a  central  board  of  conunissioners.    Poor  law  unions  took  the 

place  of  work-houses,  and  the  system  of  out-door  rdirf  was  in  a 

great  measure  reformed. 
Nov.      The  king  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  the  duke  of  Welling 

ton  took  control  of  affairs  until  sir  Robert  Peal  could  be 

summoned  from  Rome. 
1834,  Dec.  8-1835,  Apr.  18.    Peel's  first  administration.    ( Wd- 

Ivngton,  foreign  secretary.)     The  majority  in  the  commons 

1834,  Dec.  30.     was  against  ministers,  parliament  was  dissolved,  and 

Peel  issued  the  Tamworth  manifesto* 

1835,  Feb.  19.    Fourth  (12th  imperial)  parliament  of  "William 

IV.  The  conservatives,  as  the  supporters  of  Peel  termed  them^ 
Apr.  selves,  being  in  a  minority  in  the  commons,  ministers  resigned. 
1835,  Apr.  18-1841,  Sept.  3.    Second  Melbourne  ministry. 

Palmerston,  foreign  secretary  (b.  1784  ;  M.  P.  1807  ;  f  Ock 
18,  1865) ;  lord  John  Russell,  home  secretary ;  viscount  Howict, 
secretary  of  war, — succeeded  in  1839  by  T,  B.  Macaula^ 
(b.  1800  ;  M.  P.  1830  ;  raised  to  the  peerage  1857  ;  f  1859> 
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1835»  Sept.  Reform  of  mtmiolpal  oorporatioiis  aot,  London  not 
included. 

1836.  Gommutation  of  tithes  act. 

1837,  June  20.    DeaihofWilliaanlV.  (See  p.  SJ^,) 

The  BxltiBh  In  India.  (8eep.4M 

1786-17d3.    Lord  Comwallia,  govemor-seneraL 

1792.  War  with  Tipu  SiUtdn,  ended  by  the  ceaflion  of  one  half  of 
Mysore  to  the  English  and  allies. 

1793.  Capture  of  Pondioherri,  gir  John  Share  (afterwards  lord 
Teignmouth),  governor-general,  succeeded  by 

1798-1805.  lord  Momlngton  (afterwards  marqula  of  Wellesley^. 

1799.  Tlpn  Saltan,  trusting  ui  the  promises  of  Bonaparte,  again 
took  up  arms,  was  lolled,  and  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Nizam. 

1802.  Holkar,  one  of  the  Mahrattd  chiefs,  drove  the  Peshwa  from 
Poona.  By  Uie  treaty  of  Baaaein  the  English  agreed  to  assist 
the  PeshwiC  provided  he  would  surrender  his  independence, 
and  maintain  a  body  of  European  troops  {the  subsidiary  policy). 
Bindfaia  and  the  Raja  of  Nagpnr  umted  with  Holkar  against 
the  English.  The  latter  under  sir  Arthur  "Wellealey  (after- 
wards duke  of  Wellington),  brother  of  the  eovemor-general, 

1803.  gained  the  battles  of  Aaaaye,  Sept.  3,  and  Argaum,  Nov. 
29,  while  another  army  under  general  (afterwards  lord)  Lake 
won  the  battle  of  Laawari,  Nov.  1,  and  captured  Delhi.  The 
Raja  of  Nagpur  and  Sindhioj  by  treaties,  surrendered  much 

1804.  territory  to  the  English.  In  the  next  year  Holkar  was  de- 
feated bv  Lake  at  Purrukahad,  and  again  near  Bhartpwr  1805, 
and  made  peace  with  the  English  1806,  Jan.  7. 

1805.  July-Oct.    Lord  Comwallia  again  governor-general;  f  Oct. ; 

and  was  succeeded  by 
1805-1807.    sir  Q.  Barlow. 

1806.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at  Yellore. 
1807-1813.    Lord  Minto,  govemor-generaL 

1809.     Mutiny  of  the  European  officers  at  SeringapataoL 

1813-1823.  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  marqnia  of  Haatinga),  gov- 
ernor-general. 

1814-1815.     War  loith  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepdl. 

1817.     Pindi&rr  war. 

1817-1818.  Laat  Mahratta  war.  The  dominions  of  the  Peshwd 
were  annexed  and  the  Rdjd  of  Ndgpur  was  put  under  British 
guardianship,  while  the  states  of  Rajputana  plaeed  themselves 
under  British  protectioti. 

182S-1828.    Lord  Amherat,  governor-general. 

1824-1826.    First  Burmese  war,  English  acquire  Aaaam,  etc. 

1828-1835.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor-general.  Financial 
reforms  ;  abolition  of  aati  (suttee)  or  widow-burning  ;  8n|>- 
preaaion  of  the  thagi  (thugs)  or  hereditary  assassins. 

1833.  Campany^s  charter  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  the  trade 
was  thrown  open,  and  Europeans  allowed  to  settU  in  the  oounr 
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try.  A  legal  m«m6€r  added  to  the  goremor's  council,  and  a 
comnUasion  appointed  to  reyiae  and  codify  the  laws.  Maoan- 
lay,  first  legal  member,  and  president  of  the  commission.  The 
only  annexation  of  this  time  was  that  of  Coorg, 
1835-1836.  Short  administration  of  air  Charles  (afterwards 
lord)  Metcalfe,  memorable  for  giving  entire  Jreeiom  to  the 
press.  (Seep.  646.) 

Great  Britain.  (See  p.  541.) 

1887*1901.  Victoria  (only  child  of  the  late  dake  of  Kent). 
Separation  of  Hanover  from  Great  Britain;  dake  of  Cufiito^ 
Uxnd^  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  George  III.,  became  king. 

1837,  Nov.  15.    First  (13th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria-. 

1837.  Rebellion  in  Canada.  Burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline. The  rebels  finally  reduced  to  obedience  in  1839.  The 
two  provinces,  upper  and  lower  Canada,  were  united  in 
1840,  and  in  1847  responsible  govermnent  was  introduced  into 
the  colony. 

1838,  Aug.    Meeting  of  working  people  near  Birmingham.    A  na- 

tional petition  or  peoples'  charter  was  drawn  up.  The 
petitioners  or  chartists  demanded,  1.  annual  parliamionts ;  2. 
universal  (manhood)  sulfrage  ;  3.  vote  by  ballot ;  4.  abolitloii 
of  the  property  qualification  of  members  of  parliament  :  and  5. 
payment  for  their  services.  To  these  "  five  points  "  a  sixth,  that 
of  equal  electoral  districts,  was  afterwards  added.  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  commons,  1839,  June  14,  and  its  rejection  was 
followed  by  riots  which  were  easily  suppressed. 

1838,  Sept.    The  anti-com  law  league  formed  at  Manchester  under 

the  leadership  of  John  Bright  (b.  1811;  M.  P.  1843 ;  f  18^) 
and  Richard  Cobden  (b.  1804  ;  M.  P.  1847;  f  1865). 

1839,  Opium  war  wiih  China  ended  by  treaty  of  lianJan^  1842, 
Aug.  29  (p.  661). 

1840,  Jan.    Penny  poatage  introduced  (sir  Rowland  HUl). 

Feb.  10.  The  queen  married  her  cousin  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha. 

1841,  Aug.  19.    Second  (14th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1841,  Sept  6-1846,  June  29.  Peel's  second  administratUm. 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  cabinet  without  office  ;  earl  Ripon, 
board  of  trade,  succeeded  in  1843  by  W.  ZL  Qladstona  (b. 
1809  ;    M.  P.  1832  ;  f  1898). 

1842.  Second  sliding  scale  adopted  ;  and  the  duties  on  over  700 
articles  either  removed  or  reduced,  the  deficiency  so  created  be- 
ing made  up  by  an  income  tax  (June  22). 

1844.    Charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  renewed  (Peel  act).     The 
issue  department  established,  weeklg  returns  to  be  published  ; 
and  circulation  limited  to  14,000,0002. 
1846.    Total  repeal  of  the  com  lawa. 

The  sliding  scale  abolished  ;  the  duty  on  wheat  imported  at  or 
above  539.  per  quarter  to  be  4s.  per  quarter  until  1849,  Feb.  1,  after 
that  time  to  be  an  uniform  Is.  per  quarter  on  aU  kinds  of  arain  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom;  this  Is.  duty  was  repealed  m  1869. 
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lS46y  June.  Settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary  dispnte  with  the  United 
States  (p.  564). 

1846,  July  6-1862,  Feb.  23.  Bfllnistry  of  lord  John  RoMell ;  lord 
Palmerston,  foreign  secretary  ;  Maoanlay,  paymaster  gen- 
eral. 

1846.  Failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  caused  a  famine  1846 
and  1847.  Popidation  of  Ireland  1841,  8,222,664.  1861, 
6,633,d82. 

1847.  Commercial  panio  in  England. 

1847,  Not.  18.    Third  (15th  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotoria. 
This  distress  coupled  with  the  excitement  produced  by  the  rev- 

1848.  olutions  of  184^  (p.  492)  roused  rebelUon  in  Ireland,  which 
was  easily  suppressed,  and  its  leaders  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mit' 

1848,  April  10.    chdt  transported  ;  while  in  England  the  ohartiata 

held  a  monster  meeting  on  Kenningtan  cammo^  and  presented 
a  petition  to  parliament. 

1849,  June.    Repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.    Encumbered  estates 
July.    €ui  (Ireland). 

1860,  Sept  30.  Papal  bull  establishing  a  Roman  oathoUo  hie- 
rarchy in  Enghmd. 

1861,  July.    Ecdesicutical  titles  6tU,  imposinff  a  fine  of  100/.  on  all 

who  should  endeavor  to  carry  this  papu  bull  into  effect,  passed 
(never  executed). 
1861.     Telegraphic  communication  between  Z^w&oe  and  Eng- 
land. 

1861.  Great  exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  in  Hyde  Park, 
London. 

1862,  Feb.  27-Dec.  18.  Earl  Derby'a  flrat  miniatry,  Diaraeli, 
chancellor  of  exchequer  (b.  1805  ;  « Vivian  Grey "  1826  ; 
M.  P.  1837  ;  earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  1876  ;  f  1831). 

Sept.  14.     Death  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

1852,  Nov.  4.    Fourth  (16th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1852,  Dec.  28-1856,  Feb.  6.    Aberdeen  adminiatration.    W.  B. 
Oladatone,  chancellor  of  exchequer;  lord  Palmenton,  home 
seoretanr ;  lord  John  Roaaell,  foreign  secretary. 
End  of  daffir  war  in  South  Africa. 

Oct  30.    The  British  fleet  entered  the  Bosphoms. 

1853-1856.    Crimean  war  (p.  499). 

1864,  June  5.  Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  oonduded 
(p.  555)  ;  abrogated  1866. 

1856.  The  mismanagement  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  army  in  the  Crimea  and  the  feeble  nrosecu- 
tion  of  the  war  rendered  the  administration  unpopular,  and 

1866,  Jan.  30.    lord  Aberdeen  resigned. 

1866»  Feb.  5-1868,  Feb.  22.  Palmeraton  premier,  aiadstone, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  res.  Feb.  22. 

Feb.  19.    Bread  riots  at  Liverpool. 

1856.  Treaty  of  Parla  ended  the  Crimean  war  (p.  501).    War 
Mar.  30.    with  China.    Treaty  of  Tim-teth,  June  26,  1859.    Peace 

ofPekin  Aug.  24, 1860  (p.  562). 

1857,  Apr.  30.    Fifth  (17th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
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Nov.  12.    Great  commercial  panic.    Suspension  of  the  hank  tkartet 

acto/lS44:. 
In  consequence  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  Napoleon  HI. 

by  Orsinif  lord  Palmerston  introduced  the  conspir€Lcy  to  murder 

bill.    On  its  rejection  in  the  commons  the  ministry  resigned, 

and  the 
1858,  Feb.  22-1859,  June  11.    Second  Derby  ministry  took  office ; 

Disraeli,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
1858,  June.    Property  qualification  of  members  of  parliament 

abolished. 
July.    Jews  admitted  to  parliament. 

Act  for  the  better  government  of  India. 
Aug.  5.     The  successful  laying  of  the  frst  Atlantic  cable  (ceased 

working  Sept.  4). 
Aug.  26.    Treaty  with  the  tycoon  (shogun)  of  Japan  (p.  563). 

1858.  The  queen  of  England  proclaimed  sovereicpi  of  India. 
The  government  of  the  East  India  company  ceased. 

The  ministry,  defeated  on  a  reform  bill  introduced  by  DixraeUf 
Apr.  13.     dissolved  parliament,  but  being  in  a  minority  in  the 

1859,  Ma^  31.    Sixth  (18th  imperial}  parliament  of  Victoria, 
resigned,  and  the 

1859,  June  13-1865,  Nov.  6.     Second  Palmerston  ministry  came 

in.  Gladstone,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  earl  Rnsaell 
(formerly  lord  John),  foreign  secretary ;  lord  CaxnpbeUy  lord 
chancellor. 

1860,  Jan.  23.     Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
July-Oct.    The  prince  of  Wales  visits  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

1861,  July  27.    Rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico. 

Kov.  8.    Mason  and  Slidell  taken  from  the  British  mail  steamer 

Trent  (p.  557). 
Dec.  23.    Death  of  the  prince  consort. 

1862,  Second  Bzhibition  of  the  industry  of  all  nations  opened  in 
May  1.     London. 

1863,  The  Maori  (native)  war  in  New  2tfealand,  ended  in  1869. 

1864,  The  Schlesioig-Holstein  question  (p.  505). 

June.    Final  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Chreeoe  (p.  483)* 
July.    The  Thames  embankment  begun. 

1865,  June.    Commencement  of  the  Cattle  Plague. 
Oct.    Insurrection  in  Jamaica. 

Oct.  18.    Death  of  lord  Palmerston. 

1865,  Nov.  6-1866,  June  26.    Earl  Russell  premier. 

1866,  Feb.  1.    Seventh  (19th  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotorla. 
Feb.    Habeas  corpus  act  suspended  in  Ireland. 

May.     Failure  of  Overend,  Gurney  and  Co.  (liabilities  over  19»000r 

000/.).    Panic  in  London. 
July     Telegraphic  communication  with  America  finally  establiahed. 

1866,  July  &-1868,  Feb.  27.      Third  Derby  ministry.    Disraeli, 

chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

1867,  Aug.  15.    The  second  reform  act,  - —  <*  a  leap  in  the  dark,"—' 

which  greatly  extended  the  franchise,  received  the  royal  a» 
sent. 
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1867.  The  Fenians  attempted  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Chester 
(Feb.).  Rising  in  Ireland,  easily  suppressed.  Attempt  to 
release  Fenians  confined  in  ClerkenweU  prison,  by  exploding 
gfunpowder  under  the  walls. 

1867.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  were  combined 
into  one  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  power  to  take  in  new 

{provinces.     Each  province  retained  its  own  legislature  for 
ocal  affairs.    All  Brltiah  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Newfoundland^  now  belongs  to  this  confederation. 

1867.  Abyssinia  expedition,  Magdala, 

1868,  Feb.  27-Dec.  3.     Lord  Derby  resigned,  and  BCr.  Disraeli  be- 

came premier.  The  general  elections  to  the  new  parliament 
were  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  liberals  that  the  ministry  re- 
signed, and 

1868,  Dec.  9-1874,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Gladstone  became  prime  minister. 

1868,  Dec.  10.    Eighth  (20th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

July  26.  Disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Irish 
ohnroh.  A  portion  of  the  money  so  obtained  given  to  the 
Roman  cathohc  college  of  Maunooth,  and  another  portion  ap- 
plied to  educational  purposes.  The  royal  assent  was  at  the  same 
time  given  to  the  bankruptcy  bill,  and  to  a  bill  abolishing 
impr&onment  for  debt.  (Debtors'  prisons  :  Fleet,  Marshal" 
sea,  etc.) 

1868,  Oct.  16.    Opening  of  the  Suez  canal.' 

1870.    Irish  land  act  provided,  among  other  things,  for  compen- 
sation to  out-going  tenants  ;  for  loans  to  landlords  for  im- 
provements, and  to  tenants  desirous  of  purchasing  their  hold<' 
mgs  (Bright  clauses). 
At  the  same  session  a  system  of 

1870.  national  education  was  established  by  law. 

1871.  Purchase  in  the  army  abolished. 

Treaty  of  Washington  with  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
Alabama  claims  were  settled  bv 

1872.  Arbitration  at  Geneva  and  the  so-called  northtoestem  boun- 
dary  dispute,  decided  by  the  emperor  of  Grermany  as  arbiter 
(p.  660). 

1872.  Vote  by  ballot  introduced. 

1873.  Ashantee  war.  Coomassie  taken  by 

1874.  the  British,  commanded  by  general  Walseley. 

1874,  Feb.  21.-1880,  Apr.  28.  Mr.  DisraeU  (1876,  Aug.,  earl  of 
Beaconsfield),  premier  ;  sir  Stafford  Northcote,  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer. 

1874,  March  5.    Ninth  (21st  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 

1875.  Purchase  of  Suez  canal  shares  from  the  khedive  of  Egypt. 
1875,  1876.     Visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India.    The  qneen  pro- 
claimed empress  of  India.     Commercial  panic. 

1878,  July  13.    Treaty  of  Berlin.    British  take  possession  of  Cyprus 

July  14  (p.  524). 

1879.  Irish  land  league,  supported  by  Pamell,  Dillon,  etc  1879^ 
1880,  famine  in  Ireland. 

1879.     War  with  the  Zulus  ("  Jingoism  ")• 

35 
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1880,  Feb.  23.  Parliament  dlBsolyed.  Elections  in  favor  of  liberals ; 
resignation  of  ministers,  Apr.  22. 

1880^  Apr.  28.  Mr.  Gladstone,  prime  minister  ;  marqui*  ofHcBt' 
Hngtonfaeorekaxj  for  India;  W.  E.  Fonter,  chief  secretaiy  for 
Ireland,  sncceeded  by  lord  F.  Cavendish^  and  he  by  O.  O,  Tre- 
vellyan.    John  Bright,  chancellor  of  the  dnchy. 

1880,  Apr.  29.    Tenth  (22d  imperial)  parliament  of  Viotoxia. 

1881,  March  3.    Irish  ooeroion  act. 

Aug.  22.  Iriah  land  act  provided  for  a  court  of  commission  to  try 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  ;  and  in  a  measure 
([ranted  the  « three  F'a  : "  1.  free  sale;  2,frtir  rents;  a>r- 
thf  of  tenure. 

1882,  Sdtay  6.  Mnrder  of  lord  Frederick  CaTendlsdi  and  aa 
under-secretary  in  Dublin. 

July  11.    Bombardment  of  Alexandria  (Egypt).  *    Besignation  of 

•/ioAn  Bright. 
Jnly  14.    A  new  Irish  coercion  act  went  into  force. 
Sej^    Total  defeat  of  Egyptian  rebels  by  the  British,  commanded  by 

str  Garnet  Wolseley.    Captare  of  TeM-Kehir.      (Seep.  S66.) 

The  British  in  India.  (Seep.  £f?.) 

1836-1842.    Lcfrd  Anokland,  govemor-generaL 

1839.  Flrat  Afghan  ."war,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  to  plaoe  a  ruler 
in  Afghinistin  who  should  be  subservient  to  the  British. 
Kabul  was  easily  occupied.  Dost  Muhammad  taken  prisoner, 
and  SJidh  Shujd  installed.  In  November,  1841,  the  Afehins 
rose,  and,  led  by  Ai^r  Khan,  drove  the  British  from  AoM. 
Terrible  ^irinter  retreat  to  Jaldldbdd. 

1842-1844.  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  govemor-generaL  Two  ar- 
mies sent  to  Afghanistan.  Relief  of  Kandahar  and  JaleSidbad* 
Capture  of  KdM.  The  bazar  blown  np.  Dost  Muhammad  re« 
placed,  and  the  British  withdrawn. 

1844-1848.  Sir  Henry  (afterwards  lord)  Hardinge,  goTemor* 
general. 

1845.     First  Sikh  war. 

1848-1856.    Barl  of  Dalhonaie,  goTemor-ganeraL 

1848,  1849.  Second  Sikh  war  ended  in  the  annaTatlon  of  the 
Pimjab. 

1852.    Second  Bnrmeee  war.    British  Burma  annexed. 

1866.    Annexation  of  Ondh  on  the  ground  of  misrule. 

1856-1862.    Earl  Canning,  governor-general. 

1857,  May  10.  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  at  M(rath  (Meemt).  Rising 
of  the  Muhammadans  at  Delhi  Massacre  at  Cawnpore 
(Nlhia  S^b),  June  27.  First  relief  of  Imcknow  by  Haoe^ 
lock,  Sept.  25  ;  final  deliverance  of  the  garrison  by  sir  CoUn 
Campbell,  Not.  16.  Siege  and  capture  of  Delhi,  Jane-Sept 
The  mnghal  emperor,  Bahadur  Shah,  captured,  deposed,  and 
banished  to  Rangoon: f  1862.    End  of  tiie  mnghal  empire 

1868.  The  government  of  India  transferred  to  the  oro^m ;  gov* 
emor-general  to  be  viceroy. 
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1862-1863.     Iiord  ZOslii,  Tioeroy ;  1864-1869,  lord  Lawrence, 

▼ioeroy.   Famine  in  Orisga^  1866  ;  in  Bundelkhand  and  Upper 

Hindustan,  1868, 1869. 
1869-1872.    Lord  Mayo,  viceroy.    Internal  improyementB. 
1872-1876.    Lord  Northbrook,  viceroy.     Dethronement  of  the 

Mahrattd  Gdekwdr  of  Baroda,    Visit  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to 

India. 
1876-1880.    Lord  Ljrtton,  viceroy. 

1877)  Jan.  1.  The  queen  proclaimed  emprees  of  India. 

1877, 1878.    Famine  in  acuthern  India. 

1878-1881.  Second  Afghan  war.  Refusal  of  Sher  AH  to  admit  a 
British  embassy.  The  Khaibar  (Kyber),  the  Kuram,  and  the 
Boldn  passes  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  f  Sher  AIL  Abdication 
of  his  son,  Ydkub  Khan,  Defeat  of  a  brigade  of  British  troops  by 
AyvSf  Khdn.  Brilliant  march  of  sir  F.  Roberts  from  K(3nd  to  Aanda- 
hdTf  and  rout  of  Ayub  Khan,  1880,  Sept  1.  Abdurrahman  Khan, 
the  eldest  male  representative  of  Dost  Muhammad,  recognized  by  the 
British  as  Amir,  and  their  troops  withdrawn  from  KdbuT  and  Kandor 
hdr. 

1880.  Marquia  of  Ripon,  viceroy. 

1881.  Population  of  all  India  252,541,210,  an  increase  in  ten  yean 
of  oyer  twelve  millions.  (See  p,  565) 

§5.    UNITED  STATES.  (8wp.4SS.) 

1789-1882. 

1789.    XMrat  congreaa  met  at  New  Yorkt  March  4. 

1789.    George  Washington  (Virginia),  president.    John 

Apr.  80.    Adams,  vice-president. 

"Soy.  1.    North  Carolina  accepted  the  constitution. 

1789.  Three  executive  departments  created.  Thomas  Jefferson 
Q).  1743,  t  1825\  secretary  of  state  ;  Alexander  Hcunilton 
(b.  1757, 1 1804),  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  Henry  Knox,  sec- 
retary of  war.  These  wiUi  the  attorney  general  formed  the 
cabinet.  A  national  judiciary  was  also  established.  John 
Jay,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 

1789.  XMrst  ten  amendments  (in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights)  to 
the  coDsdtntion  proposed  by  congress  to  the  state  legislatures,  and 
ratified,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  by  three  fourths  of  the 
states. 

1790,  M^  29.    Rhode  Island  accepted  the  constitution. 

1790.  li^e  financial  affairs  of  the  country  were  put  oh  a  firm  basis. 
The  seat  of  government  to  be  at  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  and 
after  that  permanently  located  on  the  Potomac,  where  land 
was  ceded  oy  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Yirginia  {District  of 
Columbia),  and  the  city  of  Washington  laid  out. 

1790-1795.  Indian  war.  Defeat  of  Harmar  1790 ;  Sl  Clair  1791 ; 
and  victory  of  Wayne  1794. 

1790.  Death  of  Franklin. 

Population  3,921,326  (1st  census).    National  debt  Jan.  1, 1791, 
$75,483,476.62. 

1791,  Aug.   George  Hammond,  minister  from  Great  Britain,  received^ 

Vermont  admitted  (14th  state). 
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A  nadonal  bank  (United  States  bank)  chartered  far  twen^ 
1792,  Apr.  2.    years,  and  a  mint,  were  established  at  Philadelphia. 
1792.     Two  piuties  now  came  into  prominence :  the   republican, 

afterwards  democratic,  led  hj  Jefferson;  and  the  federaliit, 

whoee  leaden  were  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

1792.  Kentncky  admitted  (15th  state). 
Eli  Whitney  invented  the  cotton  gin. 
Washington  and  Adams  reelected. 

1793.  France  declared  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  sent  Genet  as 
minister  to  the  United  States.-  He  arrived  at  Charleston  in 
April,  and  proceeded  to  fit  out  privateers,  etc. 

Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  nentrality,  Apr.  22 ; 
and  the  next  vear  (1794)  the  nentrality  act  was  passed. 
Genet  appealed  from  the  executive  to  the  people,  and,  upon  the 
demand  of  the  government,  was  recalled. 

1793.  Fugitive  slave  act,  substantially  a  dead  letter  until  revived 
in  1850. 

1794.  VTliiskey  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  caused  by  an  internal  revenue  law  of  1791,  which  laid  an 
excise  on  domestic  spirits,  and  was  put  down  by  an  army  eam- 
posed  of  the  nulitia  of  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states. 

1794.  Eleventh  amendment,  securing  the  non-suabili^  of  states, 
proposed  by  congress,  and  declared  ratified  Jan.  1798. 

1794.  Peace  purchased  from  Algiers,  and  from  TripoU  and  Tunis 
in  the  following  years. 

1794.  The  treaty  of  peace  (p,  432)  had  been  fully  carried  oat  by 
neither  party.     Great  Britain  had  not  delivered  the  poets  held 

by  her  on  the  northern  frontier.  And  she  teas  accused  of  inciting  the 
Indians  to  hostility,  of  impressing  American  seamen,  and  of  capiwing 
American  trading  vessels  ;  and  besides,  many  slaves  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  British  when  they  evacua4»d  New  York.  On  the  other 
side,  it  was  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  collection  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects  had  not  been  observed. 
To  settle  these  differences  John  Jay  was  sent  to  England,  and  a 

%794,  Nov.  19.  Treaty  of  amity,  conunerce,  and  navigation 
(Jay's  treaty)  was  concluded.  It  provided  for  the  delivery 
of  the  posts  before  June,  1796 ;  for  a  commission  to  decide 
what  river  was  the  "St.  Croix"  rp.432);  for  compensation  in 
certain  cases  to  British  subjects  ana  American  citizens,  to  be  a#- 
certained  by  commissioners  ;  for  the  regulation  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries ;  for  the  extradition  of  criminals^  etc.  The 
treaty  met  with  great  opposition;  the  ratifications  were  not  ex- 
changed  till  Oct.  1795  ;  and  the  monev  necessary  to  carry  it 
out  was  not  voted  till  1796  (speech  of  Fisher  Ames). 

1795.  Treaty  with  Spain  established  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  secured  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis* 
sippif  with  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 

1796.  Tennessee  admitted  (16th  state). 
Sept.  18.     Washington's  farewell  address. 

1797.  Mar.  4.  John  Adams  (MassachoBetts),  fedendist,  2d 
president. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  republican,  vice-president. 
1717.    Special  mission  to  France.    Attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French 

to  extort  money  (X.  7.  Z.  affair).  Pinckney,  one  of  the  envoys, 
replied  :  **  Millions  for  defense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Hostilities 
actoallv  began.  Provisional  army  raised  ;  Washington,  lientenant- 
eeneral ;  navy  department  organized  1798  ;  ConstdltUwn  captured 
L'InnargerUe  1799  ;  but  when  Bonaparte  came  into  power  more  pacific 
intentions  prevailed,  and  a  convention  was  concluded  1800,  Sept.  90. 
1797.    The  language  of  the  French  sympathizers  became  so  violent 

that  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  passed.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798-1799, 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  a  state  had  a  rie^ht  to  decide  for  itself 
how  far  the  national  authority  should  be  considered  binding. 

1799,  Dec.  14.    Death  of  Washington. 

1800,  Nov.  22.    Congress  met  in  'Washington  for  the  first  time. 

Population,  5,319,762  (2d  census). 

1801,  John  ManhaUf  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  In  the 
elections  of  1800  the  republican  candidates  received  a  major- 
ity *of  the  votes,  but  as  they  had  equal  numbers  the  election 
went  to  the  house  of  representatives,  which  chose 

1801.  Thomaa  Jefferson  (Virginia)  3d  president;  and 
Aaron  Burr,  vice-president.  Jcanes  Madison^  secretary  of 
state  ;  Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

1801-1802.  Repeal  of  the  internal  revenue  taxes,  and  of  many  un- 
popular laws.    1802.    Ohio  admitted  (17th  state). 

1803»  April  30.  The  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquired  :  all  of  its  present  area  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  north  of  the  then  northern 
boundary  of  Mexico  ;  the  island  on  which  Nefo  Orleans  stands  ; 
and  a  claim  to  Texas,  to  west  Florida,  as  that  portion  of  the 

Jiresent  states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama  souA  of  31°  north 
atiiude  was  then  called,  and  perhaps  even  to  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  (p.  554).  llie  price  was  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  original  area  of  the  United  States 
was  more  than  doubled. 

1803,  Dec.  12.  Twelfth  amendment,  altering  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing president  and  vice-president,  proposed  by  congress,  and  de- 
clared ratified  1804,  Sept  25. 

1804-1805.  Failure  of  the  impeachment  of  Chase,  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court. 

1804,  July.    Aaron  Burr  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel. 
1801-1805.    TripoUtan  war.    Burning  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia 

(Decatur),  which  had  been  captured  while  a^und,  1804. 
Capture  of  Deme.  Bombardment  of  TripolL  Treaty  1805. 
No  more  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States. 

1805,  Thomas  Jefferson  reelected  president;  George 
Clinton  vice-president. 

1806,  April.    The  British  ship  Leander  fired  on  an  American  trad- 

ing sloop,  killing  John  Pierce,  the  owner.  The  Leander  ordered 
out  of  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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1806,  May  16.    The  British  garennnent  issued  orden  In  oonndl, 

declaring  the  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  to  be  in 
a  partial  state  of  blockade  ;  Napoleon  replied  (Not.  21)  by  the  Ber- 
lin decree  (p.  469).  Great  Britain  issued  other  orders  in  eovnoL 
rjan.  7  and  Not.  11, 1807),  foUowed  (Deo.)  by  the  MUan  decree 
(p.  537),  which  orders  and  decrees  practically  put  an  end  to  the  most 
profitable  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

1807,  June  22.    The  frigate  Chesapeake  was  fired  into  by  the  British 

ship  Leopard^  and  four  men  claimed  as  deserters  were  taken  out 
of  her  by  the  British.  The  president  by  proclamation  ordered  all 
British  ships  of  war  to  leave  tl^  coast ;  reparation  was  demanded  of 
Great  Britain,  and  congress  laid  an  embargo  (Jefferson's  embargo) 
on  all  shipping  in  the  ports  ef  the  United  States  (Dec.  22). 

1806.  Failure  of  Miranda's  scheme  for  revolutionizing  the  Span- 
ish American  colonies. 

1807.  Trial  and  acquittal  of  Aaron  Burr',  late  vice-president^ 
for  treason.  It  is  said  that  he  had  designed  seizing  New 
Orleans,  detaching  several  states  from  the  union,  and  invading 
Mexico. 

1807.    Robert  Fulton  made  the  first  sucoessjvl  appUcadon  of  steam 
to  navigation,  in  the  steamboat  Clermont  ([ensine  imported). 
1806L    The  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States  prohib- 
ited after  Jan.  1,  1808. 
The  embargo  policy  was  designed  to  compel  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  withdraw  their  orders  and  decrees.    The  furth«»r  history  is 
as  follows  :  — 

1806.  Supplementary  acts  :  1.  Jan.  8,  coasting  and  fishing  ves- 
sels to  give  bonds  to  re-land  cargoes  in  United  States.  2.  Mar. 
12,  boats  and  vessels  of  all  kinds  and  land-cairiages  made  subject  to 
the  embargo  [April  17,  Bayonne  decree  directing  the  seizure  of  all 
American  vessels  then  in  the  ports  of  France].  3.  Apr.  25,  coasting 
trade  forbidden  to  foreign  vessels,  and  to  be  exercised  by  others  only 
under  the  most  stringent  rules ;  enforcing  act  of  1809  (Jan.  9),  by 
which  every  attempt  to  avoid  the  embargo  worked  the  forfeiture  of  ship, 
boat,  or  vehicle,  and  involved  Skfine  of  four  times  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise, one  half  to  the  informer,  and  the  president  was  authorized  to 
use  the  army  ana  navy  to  enforce  the  embargo,  Xbnbargo  repealed 
except  as  to  France  and  England,  to  take  effect  1809,  Mar.  15^  No 
goods  to  be  imported  from  those  countries  after  May  20. 
1809>  March  4.    James  Madison  (Virginia),  democrat,  4th 

president.    James  Monroe,  secretary  of  state. 
1810.   Topulation  7,239,881  (3d  census). 

1810,  March  23.     Rambonillet  decree,  ordering  tiie  sale  of  all 

American  vessels  which  had  been  seized  for  violating  the 

French  decrees. 

1810,  May  1.    Act  known  as  Macon'a  No.  2  provided  that  in  ease 

either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  revoke  its  edicts  the 

United  States  would  prohibit  trade  with  the  other.    Napoleon  revoked 

the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  but  not  the  Rambouillet  decree,  Aug. 

5,  to  take  effect  Nov.  1,  as  to  American  vessels.    This  was  considers 

by  the  president  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  condition  of 
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Macon's  No.  2,  and  a  pTodamation  declared  the  Mfhwyportation  act 
revived  as  to  Great  Britain  after  Feb.  2, 1811. 

1811,  May  16.    Engagement  between  the  American  frigate  Presi- 

dent and  the  British  ship  Little  Belt, 

1812.  Iionisiaiia  admitted  (18th  state). 

1812,  Apr.  4.  Embargo  for  ninety  days.  War  declared  agalnat 
Great  Britain.  The  orders  in  council  of  Jan.  and  Apr.  1807, 
revoked  (June  23). 

1812-1814.  War  with  Great  Britain.  Events  of  1812. 
Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Canada,  surrender  of  Detroit  (Aug. 
16),  defeat  at  Qneenstown  (Oct.  13).  On  the  water,  however,  the 
American  ship  Bssex  (Porter)  captured  the  Alert;  the  Ck>nstitution 
(Hull),  the  GuerrOkre;  the  Wasp,  the  Frolic  (both  taken  by  the  Poio- 
tiers,  a  British  74)  ;  the  United  States  (Decatur),  the  Macedonian; 
and  the  Constitution  (Bainbridge),  the  Java,  In  1813  the  Amer- 
icans were  defeated  at  rSrenchtown  (Jan.^;  gained  the  battle  of  Lake 
Brie  (Perry) ;  but  were  driven  from  their  posts  on  the  Niagara,  The 
English  blockaded  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  June  1  the  British 
fri^Ue  Shannon  captured  the  Chesapeake;  the  Pelioan,  the  Argus  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Amerioan  ship  Hornet  took  the  Peacock  ; 
the  Bnterprise,  the  Boxer.  In  1814  there  was  another  attempt  to 
invade  Canada;  the  Americans  captured  Fort  Brie  and  won  the 
battles  of  Chippewa  (July  5)  ana  Lundy's  laane  (Jul^  15),  but 
these  victories  led  to  nothing.  Battle  of  Lake  Champlam  won  by 
McDorujugh  (Sept.  11).  Aug.  24,  the  British  under  koss  defeated 
the  Americans  at  Bladensburgh  ;  entered  Washington  tbe  next  day 
and  burnt  all  the  publio  buildings  ;  but  were  repulsed  in  an  at- 
tempt on  Baltimore  (Sept.  13)  ;  and  with  great  loss  at  Nev7  Or- 
leans (Dec.,  Jackson).  At  sea  the  American  ship  Bssez  (Porter"), 
after  a  successful  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  was  captured  by  the  Phcebe 
and  Cherub:  the  Peaoook  captured  the  Epervier ;  the  Wasp,  the 
Reindeer  ana  Avon.  In  1815  the  Constitution  captured  the  Cyane 
and  Levant ;  and  the  Hornet,  the  Penguin;  while  the  President  sur- 
rendered to  a  British  squadron.  Peace,  however,  had  been  made  at 
Ohent,  December  24, 1814,  by  a  treaty  by  which  none  of  the  ques- 
tions which  led  to  the  war  were  settled,  but  which  provided  for  com- 
missions to  run  the  boundaries,  as  determined  in  previous  treaties. 

The  eastern  states  had  resisted  the  embargo,  and  later  had  taken 
a  veiT  lukewarm  interest  in  the  war,  and  had  consequently  been  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  This  dissatisfaction  led  to  the  summonin<r  of 
the  Hartford  convention,  1814,  Dec.  15,  which  adjourned  in  tl&ee 
weeks  without  accomplishing  anything. 

1815.  Squadron,  under  Decatur,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a 
treaty  negotiated  with  Algiers. 

1816.  The  second  United  States  bank  chartered  for  twenty 
years  (charter  of  1st  expired  in  1811).  Protective  tariff.  In- 
diana admitted  (19th  state). 

1817-1825.  James  Monroe  (Virginia),  democrat,  5th  pres- 
ident. Bra  of  good  feeling.  J.  Q.  Adams,  secretary  of 
state  ;  W.  H.  Crawford,  secretaxy  of  the  treasury  ;  and  John 
C.  CaJhoun,  secretary  of  war  (ros.  1817). 
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1817.  MiBsiBslppi  admitted  (20th  state). 

1817-1818.  Seminole  war  (Jackson).  Invasion  of  FUfrida^  tben  a 
colony  of  Spain.    Execution  of  tuxf  Britisk  subjects. 

1818.  lUinoiB  admitted  (21st  state). 

Peneions  granted  to  the  survivors  of  the  revolatiooaiy  war,  in 
needy  circumstances. 

CoiiTention  with  Qreat  Britain  as  to  ihejisheries;  the  conn- 
try  west  of  the  <*  Stony  [Rocky]  Mountains  "  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  t^pvo  powera  in  common  for  ten  years,  etc. 

1819.  Treaty  with  Spain.  She  gave  up  all  claim  to  weat  Florida, 
(p.  432)  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  United  States  since 
1810,  and  ceded  east  Florida.  The  United  States  gave  up  all 
claim  to  Tezaa,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  five  mill- 
ions  to  its  own  citizens  for  claims  which  they  had  against  Spain. 

1819.  Alabama  (22d  state).    Financial  crisia. 

1820.  Maine  (23d  state).    Population  of  the  United  States  9,638,45a 

1820.  Missouri  compromise,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  in  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  36°  SO'  north  latitude,  this  being  the 

1821.  southern  border  of  Miaacurl,  which  was  admitted  as  a  slave 
state  (24th  state). 

1823,  Dec.  2.  The  president  in  his  annual  message  enunciated  the 
Monroe  doctrine  :  '<  That  the  American  continenta,  by 
the  free  and  independent  position  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to  he  considered  as  subjects 
iot  future  colonization,  by  anv  European  power;  ^  and  that  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  the  Holy  alliance  (p.  485)  to 
America  would  not  be  viewed  "  in  an^  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towiurd  the  United 
States." 
Neither  of  the  candidates  for  president  receiving  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  the  house  of  representatives  chose 

1825-1829.     John   Quinoy  Adams  (b.  1767,  t  1348) 

(Massachusetts),  democrat,  president,  although  Andre^v  Jack- 
Bon  had  received  a  plurality  in  the  electoral  college  ;  John  C 
Calhoun  (b.  1782,  f  18^)»  vice-president ;  Henry  Clay  (b. 
1777,  t  1852),  secretary  of  state. 

1825.  The  Erie  canal  was  finished  ;  the  first  railroad  in  America  (at 
Quincy,  Mass.)  was  completed  in  1827,  although  steam  was 
not  used  on  such  a  road  in  this  country  until  1829. 

1826.  Failure  of  the  Panama  congresa,  and  1827  of  another  ap- 
pointed to  meet  near  the  city  of  Mexico.  These  were  at- 
tempts to  put  the  Monroe  doctrine  into  practice. 

1828.    Tariff  of  abominationa. 

1829-1837.  Andrew  Jackson  (b.  1767, 1 1845),  (Tennes- 
see), democrat,  7th  president;  John  C.  Calhoon,  vice-presidenl 
(res.  1831);  Martin  Van  Buren  (b.  1782,  f  1862),  secietazy  of 
state. 

Inauguration  of  the  apoUa  ayatem  ;  about  690  office  holden 
removed  by  the  president  during  the  first  year  of  his  admiih 
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istraiioii,  in  contrast  with  only  Beventy-four  removals  by 
all  former  presidents.  The  government  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  according  to  senator  Marcy  of  New  York,  saw 
"  nothing  wrong  in  the  role  that  to  the  victor  belong  the 
spoils  of  the  enemy." 

1829.  The  merchants  of  JSoston  protested  against  the  tariff  acts,  and 
were  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  South  Carolina^  Virginia^ 
Alabama,  and  North  Carolina. 

1830.  PopuUtion  12,866,020  (5th  census). 

1830,  Jan.  27.    Speech  of  Daniel  'Webster  (b.  1782,  f  1852),  in  the 

senate  of  the  United  States  iu  reply  to  colonel  Hayne  of  South 
Carolina,  who  upheld  extreme  states-rights  views. 

1831.  "Willicun  Uoyd  Oarrison  established  in  Boston  a  paper 
called  the  Liberator,  advocating  the  immediate  and  imcondi- 
tional  emancipation  of  the  negroes.  This  led  to  the  organization 
of  the  abolitionists. 

1831.  Convention  with  France,  mutual  settlement  of  claims.  France 
to  pay  the  United  States  25,000,000  francs,  and  to  be  paid 
1,300,000  francs,  such  sums  to  be  distributed  to  claimants  in 
either  country. 

The  tariff  act  of  1832,  while  containing  a  reduction  of  duties, 
retained  the  protective  principle.  A  convention  held  in  South 
Carolina  reported 

1832.  A  nullification  ordinance  (Nov.  1832),  which  de- 
clared that  the  tariif  laws  of  1828  and  1832  were  unconstitu- 
tional "  and  are  nvU  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  this  state," 
etc.  Colonel  Hayne  was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  Cal- 
houn took  the  seat  thus  vacated  in  the  senate.  Dec.  10  president 
Jaokson  issued  the  nullification  proclamation,  in  which  the  doc- 
trine of  states-rights  was  refuted  and  the  national  theory  set  forth ; 
and  he  declared  his  intention  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
This  was  followed  by  the  nullificatioti  message,  1833,  Jan.  16.  This 
trouble  was  finally  ended  by  the  compromise  tarifi*  act,  introduced 
into  the  senate  by  Henry  Clay,  1833,  Feb.  12.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory. 

1835-1842.    War  with  the  Seminole  Indians. 

1836.  Arkansas  (25th  state). 

1837.  Michigan  (26th  state). 

1837-1841.  Martin  Van  Buren  (New  York),  democrat, 
8th  president. 

1837.  Financial  crisis :  causes,  removal  (1833)  of  deposits  from 
the  United  States  bank  to  the  local  banks  ;  great  extension  of 
credit,  and  over-issue  of  paper  money  ;  contraction  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  currency  by  the  (1836,  July  11)  specie  circular, 
which  produced  a  great  scarcity  of  money. 

1837.  Rebellion  in  Canada,  burning  of  the  American  steamer  Car- 
oline by  the  royalists.    McLeod's  case. 

1838-1839.  The  gag  resolutions,  by  which  congress  declared  that 
petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 

Columbia  or  against  the  inter-state  slave  trade  should  be  tabled  without 

being  debated,  referred,  or  printed. 
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1840.  Independent  treaaary  established ;  the  national  foods  to  be 
kept  in  the  treasury  at  Washington  and  in  the  sub-treasuria 

established  in  certain  cities,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  treasurer. 

1840.    Population  17,069,453  ((5th  census). 
After  an  exciting  contest  was  elected 

1841-1845.  WiUiam  Henry  Harrison  (Ohio),  whig,  9th 
president,  f  1841,  Apr.,  succeeded  by  Jolm  Tyler  (b.  1790, 
t  1862)  of  Virginia,  vice-president.  Daniel  WehstoTy  secretary 
of  state  (res.  1843). 

1842.  The  northeastern  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain  set- 
tled by  the  Aahburton  treaty. 

1842.    Dorr  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island. 

1844.  Experimental  telegraph  line  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more built  by  professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse  with  money  appro- 
priated by  congress. 

1845.  Florida  (27th  state). 

In  1821  Mexico  had  separated  from  Spain,  and  in  1836  Texas 
declared  itself  independent  of  Mexico.  Houston  with  eight  hundred 
Texans  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  the  San  Jacinto  (1836,  Apr.  21),  and 
drove  the  Mexicans  across  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and 

1845)  March.    Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

1845-1849.  James  K.  Polk  (Tennessee),  democrat,  11th 
president ;  James  Buchanan  (b.  1781,  f  1868),  secretary  of 
state. 

1845.  Texas  (28th  state)  ;  1846,  Iowa  (29th  state). 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  claimed  the  territory 
west  of  the  .^cky  Mountains  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico, 
42^  north  latitude,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska,  54^  40^  north 
latitude.     By  the 

1846.  Oregon  treaty  this  tract  was  divided  between  them,  the  49Ui 
parallel  forming  the  boundary,  and  the  southern  portion,  which 
fell  to  the  United  States,  retained  the  name  of  Chregon. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  led  to  a 

1846-1848.    VTai  with  Meodco, 

which  was  invaded  by  an  army  from  the  north  commanded  by 
Zachary  Taylor  (b.  1786,  f  I860) ;  battles  of  Palo  Alio  fMay  8), 
Besaca  (May  9).  Surrender  of  Monterey  (Sept.  24),  Buena 
Vista  (1847,  Feb.  22  and  23).  In  March,  1847,  another  army 
under  general  Scott  landed  near  Vera  Cruz,  which  surrendered 
March  29th.  He  then  set  out  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  wcm 
the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo  (April  18),  Churubusco  (Aug.  20), 
captured  the  fortress  of  Chapmtepec  (Sept.  12  and  13),  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  (Sept.  14).  On  the  Pacific  tlie  Amei^ 
icans  had  been  equally  successful,  and  the  war  was  ended  by 
the 

1848,  Feb.  2.    Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

Mexico  gave  up  all  claim  to  Texas,  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  the 
boundary,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  provinces  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  Califomia,  in  all  about  522,955  squars 
miles,  in  consideration  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
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1848.    'Wlsoonain  (80th  state). 

In  1846  the  Wilmot  proviso,  which  provided  that  slavery 
should  not  be  permitted  in  whatever  territory  should  be  acquired  from 
Mexico,  was  defeated  ;  but  the  agitation  it  occasioned  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of 
1848.    The  Free  soil  party,  the  precursor  of  the  present  republican 

party. 

1849-1853.  Zaohary  Taylor  (LouiBiana),  whig,  12th  presi- 
dent, t  July  9, 1850 ;  succeeded  by  Millard  Fillmore  of  New 
York,  vice-president.  John  M,  ClavUm,  secretary  of  state  ;  fol- 
lowed by  I)aniel  Webster  1850,  July  20,  f  1852  ;  who  wafl  suc- 
ceeded by  Edward  Everett  (b.  1794,  f  1865). 

1850.  Population  23,191,876  (7th  census).  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  (1848)  had  led  to  the  rapid  population  of  that 
territory,  and  in  1850  it  became  the  31st  state. 

1850,  Sept.  Clay's  oompromises  provided  for  the  admission  of  Cal- 
ixomia  as  a  free  state  ;  for  the  payment  to  Texas  of  ten  millions 
for  her  claim  to  New  Mexico  ;  for  the  organization  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico  as  territories  without  any  mention  of  slavery  ;  for 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  for  the  rendition  of  slaves  who  had  escaped  to  free  states, 
this  last  known  as  the 

1860.    Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

1850,  April  19.  Clay  ton-Bnlwer  treaty  with  Great  Britain  settled 
certain  questions  with  regard  to  communication  between  the 
Adantic  and  Pacific  ;  which,  owing  to  the  acquisition  of  Cali- 
fornia, had  become  of  importance  to  the  United  States. 

1853-1857.  Franklin  Pierce  (New  Hampshire),  demo- 
crat, 14th  president ;  Williatn  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  state  ; 
Jefferson  Davis  (b.  1808  ;  f  1889),  secretary  of  war. 

1853,  Dec.  30.    Boundary  dispute  with  Mexico  settled  by  the 

Gadsden  purchase ;  by  which  the  boundary  was  to  be  the 
Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  31^  SO'  north  latitude  ;  thence  due 
west  to  the  111th  meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Colorado  river  twenty  miles  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gila  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  Colorado  river 
until  it  intersects  the  boundary  of  Califomia  as  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  1848.  The  frice  was  ten  millions,  and  the  area  thus  acquired 
was  45,000  square  miles. 

1854.  Treaty  v^ith  Japan,  which  opened  that  country  to  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  United  States,  negotiated  by  commo- 
dore Perry  (p.  563). 

1854.  Reciprocity  treaty  with  Great  Britain  secured  to  the 
Americans  the  right  to  the  ^fisheries  : "  and  certain  articles  were 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  Umted  States  and  the  British 
provinces.  This  treaty  was  terminated  in  1866  by  the  United  States. 
1854.  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed.  It  provided  for  the  organ- 
ization of  two  territories,  Kans€U  and  Nebraska,  and  left  the 
question  of  slavery  to  those  who  should  there  settle  (squatter  sov^ 
ereignty)f  thus  repealing  in  part  the  AUssonri  compromise.    A 
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straggle  immediately  ensued  between  the  slave-holders  and  the  aboli- 
tionists as  to  which  party  should  colonize  these  territories  first.  Sack 
of  Lawrence  by  *<  border  ruffians  **  (1856,  May  21)  ;  battle  of  Ossawat- 
tomie  (John  Brown).   At  last  the  anti-slavery  party  proved  suceessfuL 

1856.  Rise  of  ^^  Knouy-Nothingism"  or  secret  opposition  to  foreiga 
influence  in  national  legislation. 

1857-1861.     James  Buchanan  (Pennsylvania),  democrat, 
15th  president. 

1857.  In  the  Died  Scott  case  the  supreme  court  decided  that  un- 
der the  constitution  neither  ne£;ro  slaves  nor  their  descen- 
dants, slave  or  free,  could  become  citisens  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  added,  as  a  dictum,  that  the  Missouri  compromise  was  unconstiiU' 
tionalf  and  that  therefore  a  slave  did  not  become  free  by  being  carried 
to  a  territory  where  slavery  had  been  prohibited  under  that  eompro- 
mise. 

1857.  Great  commercial  distress  throughout  the  country. 

1858.  Mimieaota  (32d  state)  ;  1859,  Oregon  (33d  state). 

1859.  John  Brown  with  a  handful  of  men  seised  the  United 
Oct.  19.   States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry;  but,  after  half  his  men 

were  killed,  was  captured,  and  hanged  December  2d  of  the 
same  year. 

1860.  Population  of  the  United  States  31,443,332  (8th  census). 

1860,  Nov.     Abraham  lancoln   (b.  1809,  f  1865)  of  Illinois,  re- 
publican, received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  free  states,  — 

New  Jersey  excepted,  — but  none  from  the  slave  states,  and  was  de^ 
clared  president-elect.  (^New  Jersey  gave  Lincoln  4,  Douglas  3  votes.) 
1800,  Dec.  20.  South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  wtion,  and  was 
followed  by  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  lion- 
isiana,  and  North  Carolina  in  January,  1861  ;  by  Texas  in  Febru- 
ary ;  Virginia  in  April ;  and  by  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  in  May. 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  declared  themselves  neutral.  Delegates  from 
the  seceded  states  met  in  convention  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  1861, 
Feb.  4  ;  and  formed  a  provisional  government  under  the  style  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  Feb.  8.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
elected  president ;  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  vice-president.  The  se- 
ceding states  endeavored  to  seize  all  the  national  property  within 
their  borders,  and  were  successful  except  at  Pensacola  (Florida)  and 
Charleston  (South  Carolina).  At  the  latter  place  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  forces  withdrew  to  an  unfinished  fort,  Sumter, 
on  an  island  in  the  harbor,  Dec.  26, 1860  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  January, 

1861,  a  steamer,  the  Star  of  the  West,  bringing  him  supplies,  was 
fired  on  by  the  state  forces,  and  forced  to  return. 

18(31,  Jan.  29.     Kansas  admitted  to  the  union  as  tkjree  (34th)  state. 

1861*  Lincoln  reached  Washington  in  safety  Feb.  23 ;  and 
was  inaugurated  (16th)  president  of  the  United  States  on 
March  4  without  disturbance.  William  H.  Seward,  secretary  of 
sUite  ;  Simon  Cameron,  succeeded  Jan.  1862,  by  Bdwin  M.  Stan- 
ton, secretary  of  war ;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  government  of  the  so-called  confederate  states  attempted  to  open 
negotiations,  with  the  federal  authorities,  for  a  peaoefol  separatio]^ 
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bat  the  president  declined  to  entertain  any  such  propositions.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  determined  to  auccoor  the  gamson  in  Charleston 
harbor.  The  insorge&ts  fired  on  fort  Sumter  1861,  Apr.  12,  which 
surrendered  Apr.  14. 

1861-1865.    The  Civil  Wax. 

Apr.  15,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for 
75»000  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  months  ;  and  suniznoned  congress 
to  meet  July  4.  April  18  a  few  companies  of  Pennsylvania  mili- 
tia reached  Washington  ;  and  on  April  19,  the  anniversary  of  the  hat- 
tie  of  Lexington,  the  sixth  Massachusetts  regiment  was  attacked 
by  a  mob  while  passing  through  Baltimore.  The  same  day  the  pres- 
ident declared  the  ports  of  the  seceded  states  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  On  May  3d  he  issued  a  call  for  42,000  men  to  serve  for 
three  years  or  the  war.  May  13,  Great  Britain  recognised  the 
so-called  confederate  states  as  belligerenta.  June  10  the  union 
troops  were  repulsed  at  Big  Bethel,  and  July  21  were  routed  at  Bull 
Run  or  Manaasaa. 

Nov.  1.  George  B.  McClellan  succeeded  general  Scott  in  command 
of  the  union  farces.  Nov.  8,  Mason  and  Slidell,  commissioners 
from  the  coi^ederate  states  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  were 
taken  from  the  British  mail  Gteamer  Trent  by  the  American 
steamer  San  Jacinto.  War  with  Great  Britain  averted  through 
the  prudence  and  skill  of  Mr.  Seward.  The  commissioners 
were  given  up,  and  thus  was  established  a  principle  of  inter- 
national law  for  which  the  United  States  had  invariably  con- 
tended. 

Bvents  of  1862.  Feb.  6,  capture  of  Fort  Henry  (in  Ten- 
nessee) by  the  union  forces.  Feb.  16,  **  unconditional  sur- 
render "  of  Fort  Donelson  to  general  U.  8.  Grant  (b.  1822  ; 
t  1885V  Mar.  9,  Monitor  and  Merrimac.  Mar.  14,  cap- 
ture ox  Newbern.  Apr.  6  and  7,  battle  of  Bhiloh  or  Pitta- 
burgh  landing  (Grant) ;  retreat  of  the  confederates.  Apr. 
16,  slavery  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  April  24, 
a  fleet  under  flag-officer  (afterwards  admiral)  David  Gr.  Far- 
ragut  ran  the  forts  below  New  Orleans,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  that  city  the  next  day. 

March  to  July,  Peninsular  campaign  (McClellan).  Battle  of  Fair 
Oaks  May  31  and  June  1 ;  seven  days  battles  before  Rich- 
mond (Mechanicsville,  Gaines*s  Mill,  White  Oak  swamp,  and 
Malvern  Hill  July  1)  ;  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula.  The 
confederate  army,  now  under  the  command  of  general  Rob- 
ert B.  Lee  (b.  1807,  f  1870),  pressed  forward  toward  Wash- 
ington. Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  (Aug.  5)  ;  defeat  of  the 
union  army  under  Pope  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
Aug.  30.  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland^  but  was  de- 
feated at  South  Mountain,  and  after  the  battle  of  the  Antie- 
tam  (Sept.  17)  recrossed  the  Potomac.  McClellan  superseded 
by  Bumside,  who  wss  repulsed  with  great  loss  at  Fredericks- 
burg (Dec.  13),  and  was  succeeded  (Jan.  26)  by  general 
HwActr, 
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Events  of  1863.  After  the  battle  of  tihe  Antietam  tbe  presi- 
dent had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  aU  slaves  m 
states  or  parts  of  states  in  rebellion  Jan.  1,  1863,  should  then 
be  free  ;  and  on  that  day  he  issued  the  formal  emancipation 
proclamation. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac,  under  general  Hooker,  defeated  at 
Chancelloraville  (May  3).  f  Stonewall  Jaokson  (b.  1826). 
Lee  again  attempted  an  invasion  of  the  north,  hut  was  de- 
feated by  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  now  commanded  by  gen- 
eral G«orge  O.  Meade  (b.  1816,  f  1872),  at  Gettyabnrg 
(July  1-3).  July  4,  Vicksburg  surrendered  to  Grant.  These 
two  events  were  the  turning  points  of  the  war.  Grant  assumed 
command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Mississ^ppij  and  with 
force  comoosed  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  commanded  by 
Thomas  (o.  1816,  f  1870),  and  reinforcements  from  Yieksborg 
under  William  T.  Sherman  (b.  1820 ;  f  1891),  and  froiD 
the  Potomac  under  Hooker,  fought  and  won  the  battles  of 
Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  at  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee,  Nov.  24  and  25. 

West  Virginia  (loyal  portion  of  Virginia)  (35ih  state). 

Events  of  1864.  Grant  made  a  lieutenant-general  (March  9), 
and  commander-in-chief  (Mar.  12)  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  which  henceforth  operated  on  a  sMedplan,  May 
3,  Grant  with  the  armv  of  the  Potomac  under  general  Meade 
crossed  the  Rapidan,  fought  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
(May  5  to  12),  Spottsylvania  (May  12-21),  North  Anna 
(May  21-31),  Cold  Harbor  (June  1-3),  and  sat  down  before 
Petersburg,  June  19.  A  confederate  force  under  Early  was 
sent  to  threaten  Washington,  and  thus  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  Grant.  Early  penetrated  into  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, but  was  defeated  by  Sheridan  (b.  1831)  at  Opequan 
rSept.  19),  Fisher's  Hill  (Sept.  21),  and  at  Cedar  Creek 
(Oct.  19).  The  Shenandoah  valley  was  then  devastated^ 
and  Sheridan  rejoined  Grant  before  Petersburg.  The  western 
armies  under  Sherman  began  a  campaign  against  the  confed- 
erates led  by  general  Joe  Johnston  (b.  1807)  May  6,  and 
after  a  series  of  engagements  reached  Atlanta,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  coiSederates  Sept.  2.  A  portion  of  his  army 
was  then  sent  north  under  Thomas  to  watch  Hood  (the  suc- 
cessor of  Johnston),  who  was  finally  defeated  before  Nash- 
ville, Dec.  15  and  16.  Meanwhile  Sherman,  after  burning  At- 
lanta, started  on  the  march  through  Gheorgia.  He  reached 
the  sea  Dec.  12,  and  took  Savannah  Dec.  22.  On  the  water 
the  Kearsarge  (  Winslow)  sank  the  confederate  steamer  Ala- 
bama oS  Cherbourg  (Alabama  claims,  p.  560)  ;  and  a  fleet 
under  vice-admiral  I"  arragut  ran  the  forts  at  Mobile,  Ang.  & 

1864,  Nov.    Nevada  (36th  state). 

Nov.  8.    Reflection  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    Andrew  Johnson,  vice- 
president. 

1865.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment,  prohibiting  alav- 
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ery  within  tbe  TTnited  States,  was  proposed  by  congress 
Feb.  1,  and  was  declared  ratified  Dec.  18th. 

Events  of  1865*  Surrender  of  Fort  Fisher  to  general 
Terry,  Jan.  15.  Cfrant  had  |^radually  drawn  his  lines  around 
Le^8  right  flank,  and  on  April  1st  Sheridan  won  the  battle  of 
Five  Forks,  which  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg 
April  2,  and  the  surrender  of  Richmond  April  3.  Qrant,  with 
his  whole  army,  under  Meade  and  Shendan,  pursued  Lee, 
who,  being  surrounded,  capitulated  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  April  9.  Meantime  Sherman  had  set  out  from  5a- 
wmnah  for  the  north,  Feb.  1.  On  Feb.  17,  he  compelled  the 
evacuation  of  Charleston,  and  on  April  26  received  the  surren* 
der  of  the  last  confederate  army,  under  Johnston. 

1865,  April  15.     Assassination  of  Lincoln. 
Andreto  Johnson,  vice-president,  succeeds. 

Cost  of  the  WAT.  National  debt  in  1860,  $64,842,287 ;  in  1866, 
82,773,236,173,  which  great  increase  was  in  addition  to  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  s&ttes  and  municipalities. 

1865,  May  22.    The  southern  ports  declared  open. 

May  29.  Amnesty  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  with  the 
exception  of  fourteen  specified  classes. 

1866,  Apr.  9.    Civil  rights  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

June  16.  Fourteenth  amendment,  secaring  to  ihefreedmen 
the  right  of  citizenship,  declaring  the  validity  of  the  national 
debt,  and  regulating  the  basis  oj  representation  and  disqualifi- 
cation from  Office,  proposed  by  congress,  and  declared  ratified 
1868,  July  28. 

3866,  July  16.  Aot  to  continue  the  freedmen's  bureau,  which  had 
charge  of  the  loyal  and  suffering  classes,  black  and  white,  in 
the  southern  states,  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1866,  July  27.  Telegraphic  communication  finally  established 
with  Oreat  Britain. 

1867,  March  1.    Nebraska  (37th  state). 

Mar.  2.  Reconstruotion  act  passed  over  the  president's 
veto.  It  divided  the  ten  southern  states  into  five  military 
districts,  each  commanded  by  an  army  officer,  who  should  see 
to  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  seceded  states 
to  be  restored  to  their  place  in  the  union,  whenever  a  con- 
vention of  delegates,  "elected  by  the  male  citizens,  ...  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,"  except  those  dis- 
franchised for  participation  in  rebellion,  etc.,  should  frame  a  con- 
stitution, which,  being  ratified  by  the  people  and  approved  by  con- 
gress, should  go  into  operation,  and  the  legislature  thereupon 
elected  shouM  adopt  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

1867,  Mar.  4.   Tenure  of  ofBce  bill  passed  over  the  president's  veto. 

1867,  Mar.  30.     Alaska  purchase     Area  577,340  square  miles; 

price  a  little  over  seven  million  dollars. 

1868,  Feb.  24-May  26.  Impeachment -of  president  An- 
drew Johnson  by  the  house  of  representatives.    He  had  op* 
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posed  the  reconstruotion  measures  of  congress  ;  bnt  tlie  inune- 
diate  cause  of  the  impeachment  was  an  alleged  violation  of  the 
tenure  of  office  act  of  1867,  Mar.  4.  The  senate  acqnittea  him 
by  one  vote  (35  to  19,  the  constitution  requiring  a  two  thirds 
majority). 

1868,  Dec.  25.    Amnesty  extended. 

1869,  Feb.  26.  Fifteenth  amendment,  that  the  n'ghi  to 
vote  shall  not  he  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  **  race,  cotcr, 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude^"  proposed  by  congress,  and 
declared  ratified,  1870,  Mar.  30. 

1869>  Mar.  4-1877>  Mar.  5.    Ulysses  S.  Qrant  (lUinois), 

republican,  18th  president. 

1870,  Population  38,555,983  (9th  census). 

1871,  Mar.  3.  A  clause  in  the  appropriation  bill  authorized  the 
president  to  appoint  a  civil  service  commission  to  prescribe 

rules,  etc. 

1871,  May  8.  Treaty  of  Washingrton  with  Great  Britain 
provided :  1.  For  the  reference  to  the  emperor  of  Grermany  of 
the  dispute  as  to  the  Oregon  boundary  (decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  1872,  Oct.  21).  2.  For  a  partial  settlement  of  the 
fishery  dispute  (Halifax  award,  1877,  gave  Great  Britain  five  and 
one  half  million  dollars)  ;  this  part  of  the  treaty  abrogated  by  act  of 
the  United  States,  1883.  3.  For  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
claimfl  {Geneva  tribunal  of  arbitration  awarded  to  the  United  States 
over  fifteen  million  dollars). 

1873.    Oommeroial  crisis.    1875.    Colorado  (38th  state). 
1876.     Centennial  exhibition  at  Philadelphia. 

1876.  The  national  elections  of  this  year  were  very  close,  and  con- 
gress appointed  an  electoral  commission  (five  senators,  five 
representatives,  and  five  justices  of  the  supreme  ooort),  which 
declared  the  republican  candidate  elected. 

1877,  Mar.  5-I88I1  Mar.  4.    Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (Ohio), 

republican,  19th  president. 

1879,  Jan.  1.    Resumption  of  specie  payments. 

1880,  Population  50,155,783  (10th  census). 

1881,  Mar.  4.  James  A.  Qarfleld  (Ohio),  republican,  20tb 
president.  July  2,  shot  and  mortally  wounded,  f  Sept.  19. 
Succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  republican. 

1882,  May  6.  Immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  suspended 
for  ten  years,  in  accordance  with  a  treaty  vrith  China,  con- 
cluded 1880,  Nov.  7. 

1883,  Jan.  9.  Civil  service  act  (Pendleton  bill)  introduced 
the  principle  of  compulsory  competitive  ezaminatioii  into  ths 
civil  service  of  the  United  States.  (^See  p.  J^*.) 

§6.    CHINA.  {8eep,U^.) 

1796-1882. 

1796-1820.     Klaking. 

Frequent  insurrections,  rampant  piracy.     Embassy  of  lord  Am- 
herst (1816). 
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1820-1850L    Taukwang. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  the  East  India  company  ceasing  in 
1834,  lord  Napier  was  appointed  superintendent  of  British  trade 
(t  1834).  Imperial  prohibition  of  the  opium  trade.  Commissioner 
Lin  sent  to  Canton  with  extraordinary  powers  (1838).  Surrender  of 
opium  by  Capt.  Elliot^  British  comniissioner  to  the  Chinese,  by  whom 
it  was  destroyed  (over  20,000  chests),  1839,  Mar.-June.  llie  con- 
tinuance of  the  trade,  and  the  English  demands  that  the  loss  be  made 
good  to  their  traders,  caused  the 

1840-1842.  First  war  with  Great  Britain  (Opium  war).  A 
treaty  concluded  by  Keshin,  successor  of  Lin  (Uone-kong 
ceded  to  England),  was  rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  EngliMi  cap- 
tured Amoy  (1842,  Aug.  27),  Ning-po  (Oct.  13),  Shang-hai  (1842, 
June  19),  and  stormed  Ching-keang  (July  21). 

1842,  Aug.  29.    Tk'eaty  of  Nanking. 

1.  Cantony  Amoy,  Fuhckauj  Ning^,  Shanghai,  opened  to  British 
trade.  2.  Hang-kong  ceded  to  England.  3.  The  Chinese  paid 
S21,000,000.  4.  Establishment  of  a  reg^ular  tariff.  5.  Official  inter- 
Course  to  be  on  a  basis  of  equality^ 

1844,  July  3.    Treatv  with  the  United  Statea  (CaUb  Cashing,  am- 
bassador).   Treaty  with  France  (Oct.  23). 

1850-1860.     Hienlong. 

1850,  Aue.  Outbreak  of  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  (1856-1864).  The 
leader  was  Htma  Sui-^guen,  who  called  himself  Tien-teh  {**  ce- 
lestial virtue  **),  and  claimed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  heaven 
to  conduct  a  political  and  religious  reform  of  the  empire.  Promulga- 
tion of  a  religious  system  based  on  some  knowledge  of  Christianity. 
1853.  Capture  of  Nanking  (Mar.  19),  Shanghai  (Sept  7).  Sui- 
tanen  proclaimed  emperor. 

1855.  Failure  of  the  attack  made  by  the  rebels  on  Peking. 

1856,  Oct.  8.    The  lorcha^  Arrow,  owned  by  a  Chinese,  but  com- 

manded by   an   Iiishman  and  flying  the  British  flag,  was 
boarded  at  Canton  by  Chinese  officers  in  search  of  suspected  pirates  ; 
twelve  natives  were  carried  off  and  the  flag  pulled  down. 
1856,  Nov.     Three  Chinese  forts  destroyed  by  the  American  fleet 

under  conunodore  Armstrong,  the  Chinese  having  fired  upon 
American  boats. 

llie  attempt  of  the  English  government  {PcUmerston,  p.  543)  to  ob- 
tain a  disavovral  of  tha  attack  upon  the  Arrow,  or  an  apology  there- 
for, resulted  in  the 

1857-1860.  (Second)  war  with  Great  Britain  allied  with  France. 
Lord  Elgin,  English  envoy.  Destniction  of  the  Chinese  fleet 
(1857,  May  26,  27).  Capture  of  Canton  (Deo.  28,  29).  Treatiea  of 
Tientain  (June,  1858)  with  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
Btatda. 

Infraction  of  the  treaty  (1859,  June),  renewal  of  the  war.  Repulse 
of  the  English  attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Pei4io  forts  ^une 

*  T^rcha:  a  li;?ht  Chinese  sailinf;  ve«?« ',  carrvlnj?  puns,  hiiilt  aft«»r  the  EunK* 
bean  model,  but  rigged  like  a  Chinese  juiik.  — ^iMPKUtAi.  Dictiomaby. 

8tt 
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25).    Chinese  defeat  at  Pcdikao  (1860,  Sept  21).    Destractioa  of  Um 
summer  palace  (Oct.  6),  surrender  of  Peking  (Oct.  12). 
1860,  Oct.  24.    Treaty  of  Peking. 

Ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tientsin;  toleration  of  Chxis- 
tianity  ;  revised  tariff  ;  payment  of  an  indemnity ;  resident  ambassa- 
dors at  Peking. 
1860-1875.    Tungohi,  six  years  old. 

Palace  rcTolution.     Administration  of  prince  Rung.      Reor- 
ganization of  the  imperial  army  under  general  Ward^  an  American 
(f  1861),  and  colonel  Gordon^  an  Englishman.    The  '*  ever  Yictorioas 
force." 
1862-1864.      Suppression  of  the  rebellion.      Captore  of  Nanking 

(1864,  July  19).     Suicide  of  Hung  Suirlsuen, 
1866.    Successful  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  (f  1877)  in  Kashgar. 
1868.     Embassy  of  Anson  Burlingame  (and  two  (jhinese  envoys)  to 

the  treaty  powers.   (Burlineame  f  1870.) 

1870,  May.  Mohammedan  rebeUion  in  the  northwest  (^Yun^nan, 
Kansuh). 

1871.  RoBsia  annexed  Kxddja,  until  the  Chinese  power  should  be 
reestablished  in  that  region.  ' 

1873.  Settlement  of  the  audience  question  ;  foreign  ambassadors  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor  without  the  ceremony  of  prostratioo 
(Jcotokp).    Suppression  of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion. 

1875  —  z.    Kwangsii,  three  years  old  {Tsairtien). 

1876,  June  30.    Opening  of  the  first  railroad  in  China  {Shanghai  to 

Woosungy  eleven  miles). 
1877-1878.     l^rrible  famine  in  the  north  of  China. 

1877,  Dec.     Defeat  and  assassination  of  Yakub  Beg,     Capture  of 

Kashgar, 
1879,  June.     Treaty  with  Ruaaia  negotiated  by  Chung-how  :  China 
obtained  only  a  portion  of  Kuldja  and  paid  an  indemnity.  Re- 
jection of  the  treaty. 

1881,  Aug.     Peace  with  Ruaaia  negotiated  by  the  marquis  Tseng. 

Cession  of  nearly  all  of  the  Kuldja  district ;  China  paid  the 
expenses  of  Russian  occupation. 

1882.  A  threatened  war  with  Japan  avoided  by  Chinese  diplomacy. 
Dispute  with  the  French  over  Tonquin  (p.  535).    {See  p.  694.) 

§7.    JAPAN.  {Step. 44^.) 

1817-1882. 
MUemIm.  Shognna  (Tokunwrn  £unlly). 

1817-1846,  Ninko  1787-1838        lyenori. 

,(1838-1853        lyeyoshi. 
1846-1866,  Komei         -i  1853-1859        lyesada. 

( 1859-1866        lyemochi. 
1867  — X.   Mutsuhito       1866-1868        Keiki  (Uitotsubashi-yoshi- 

nobu  ;  Noriyoshi). 
Growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  usurped  power  of  the  shognna 
among  the  samurai ;  jealousy  of  the  long  possession  of  the  shognnafte 
by  the  Tokugawa  family  (1603-1868)  among  the  grettt  daimios. 
1853,  July  7.  Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States  navy,  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Veda  with  four  vessels,  but  soon  departed ; 
in  Feb.  18o4,  he  returned,  and  concluded  a 
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1854,  Mar.  21.  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
which  was  signed  by  the  shogim,  whom  Perry  took  to  be  the 
Mgecnhir  emperor  "  of  Japan,  under  the  newly  assumed  title  of  tai- 
kun  (tycoon,  ''great  prince,"  properly  a  title  oi  the  mikado).  Trea- 
ties with  Great  Britain  (1854,  Oct.  14),  and  Russia  (1855,  Jan.  26). 
In  1858  treaties  (peace,  amity,  unrestricted  commerce)  concluded 
with  the  United  States  (Toumshend Harris),  Oreat  Britain  (Elgin), 
ZVanoe,  Russia,  —  all  signed  by  the  shogun. 

1859.  Yokohama,  Nagasaki,  Hakodate,  opened  to  trade. 

These  unwarranted  assumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
&hognn  angered  the  mikado  and  Uie  Kioto  court,  where  the  foreigners 
were  reearaed  with  deep  distrust. 

1860.  First  Japanese  embassy  to  the  United  States  sent  out  by  It, 
prime  minister  of  the  shogun  (assassinated  Mar.  23). 

1861-1865.  Civil  dissensions.  Outrages  upon  foreign  representa- 
tives. Death  of  an  Englishman  {Richardson)  m  a  broil  with 
the  train  of  the  brother  of  the  prince  of  Satsuma,  avenged  by  the 
bombardment  of  Kagoshinxa  (in  Satsuma),  and  the  exaction  of 
8625,000  (1862). 

1862.  The'  daimios,  released  from  compulsory  residence  at  Yedop 
flocked  to  Kioto. 

1863.  Some  American,  Dutch,  and  French  vessels,  having  anchored 
in  the  forbidden  roadstead  of  Shimonoseki  after  due  warning, 

were  fired  upon.      In  reprisal  these  powers  bombarded  the  batteries, 
inflicting  considerable  loss.     In  spite  of  this 

1864,  Sept.  4.     Bombardment  and  destruction  of  the  Shimonoseki 

batteries  by  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  American  vessels. 
Exaction  of  an  indemnity  of  83,000,000,  of  which  the  United  States 
received  8785,000.^ 

1865,  Nov.  25.    Ratification  of  treaties  extorted  by  the  foreign  pow- 

ers. 

1867.  Nov.  19.    Resignation  of  Keiki,  the  last  shogun. 

1868.  Restoration  of  the  mikado.    End  of  the  dual  gov- 
ernment. 

The  proclamation  setting  forth  the  resumption  of  government 
by  the  mikado  (1868,  Jan.  3)  was  followed  by  the  revolt  of  Keiki  and 
by  open  war,  which,  after  severe  fighting  (battles  of  Fushimi,  1868, 
Jan.  27-30  ;  Wakamaisu,  Hakodate),  ended  in  favor  of  the  imperial- 
ists (June,  1869). 

1869.  Nov.     Residence  of  the  mikado  transferred  from  Kioto  to  Yedo 

(Jeddo),  the  name  of  the  latter  place  having  been  previously 
changed  to  Toldo  ("  the  eastern  capital "). 

1870.  The  mikado,  by  advice  of  the  leading  samurai  {Okubo), 
changed  front,  and  welcomed  the  foreigners. 

1871.  £mbassy  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

1871«     Abolition  of  feudcdism ;  relegation  of  the  daimios 
to  private  life  ;  abolition  of  the  title  ;  exchange  of  their  rev- 
enues for  pensions. 

1  In  Feb.  1883,  the  houM  of  representatives  accepted  a  favorable  report  upon 
the  Japanese  indemnity  bill.    Repayment  of  the  $785,000  without  interest. 
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AHsimilation  to  western  ciYiliation.  Issae  of  a  code  of  criminal 
law  (revised  1881)  ;  establishment  of  a  government  post ;  introduc- 
tion of  the  telegraph  ;  railroad  from  Yokohama  to  Shmogana  (1872); 
boreau  of  education  ;  adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar  (1874^  Jan. 
1)  ;  female  normal  school  (1875)  ;  university  of  Tokio  (1873);  reea- 
tablishment  of  the  Shinto  faith  (p.  32)  ;  new  military  system. 
1874.  Expedition  to  Formosaf  avenging  the  murder  of  Japaneie  sail- 
ors  on  that  island. 

1876.  •  Enforcement  of  a  treaty  with  Corea. 

1877.  Rebellion  in  Satauma  (Saigo,  Kirimo)  suppressed  after  heavy 
fighting  (SaiffOyf  Sept.  24).  Large  issue  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  to  denray  the  expenses. 

1878.  Establishment  of  local  elective  assemblies  for  regulating  local 
taxation,  and  with  right  of  petitioning  the  central  government ; 

franchise  secured  to  all  males  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  pay  a 
land  tax  of  ^.00. 

1881.  Negotiations  with  the  foreign  powers  relative  to  the  adoption 
of  a  higher  tariff,  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  privilege  enjoyed 

by  foreigners  of  living  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  native  ooimtiy. 
Dispute  with  China  over  the  Loo-Choo  islands. 

1882,  Oct.    Imperial  decree  establishing  a  new  constitution ;  promiao 

of  a  national  assembly  in  1890  (p.  594).  QSee  /».  594.} 


APPENDIX  (1883— x). 


§  8.  GREAT  BRITAIN.  (5m  p.  S46,) 

1883— X. 

1883^  Jan.  18.  France  having  deolined  to  join  in  the  expedition  against 
Arabi,  the  dual  control^  waa  abolished  by  the  khedive 
(^Tewfik  Patha),  and  a  Britiah  financial  agent  appointed  in 
place  of  the  controllers.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  (later  Lord  Cro- 
mer), British  diplomatic  agent  and  consul-general.  In  the 
Soudan  the  mahdi  Muhammad  Ahmad  was  conducting  a  reli- 
gious revolt.  Hicks  Pasha's  Egyptian  army  annihilated  (Nov. 
a-^»  1883);  (Valentine)  Baker  Pasha  defeated  (Feb.  4, 1884). 
Great  Britain  insisted  on  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  and 

1884,  Feb.  18.    Gen.  Charles  Gordon  («« Chinese "  Gordon,  p.  562) 

arrived  at  Khartum  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  and  establish  a 
native  government. 

Feb.  27.  By  the  ConTentlon  of  London  the  South  African 
republic,  now  first  so-called,  was  granted  practical  inde- 
pendence in  internal  affairs,  but  Great  Britain  reserved  a  v^o 
Qoer  treaties  with  other  states,  except  the  Orange  Free  State 
and  native  tribes.  Draft  g^uaranteeing  fuU  independence  was 
rejected  by  Great  Britain;  but  the  new  convention  made  no 
mention  of  preamble  of  convention  of  1881,  in  which  the  suzer^ 
ainty  of  Great  Britain  was  asserted,  while  it  expressly  substi- 
tuted its  articles  for  the  articles  of  1881.  Western  boundary 
established. 

Nov.  6.     Protectorate  proclaimed  over  southeastern  Kew  Grninea. 

Dec.  6.  Third  reform  act  received  royal  assent  (pp.  540,  544). 
Uniform  franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  in  the  three 
kingdoms;  about  2,500,000  enfranchised.  Redistribution  of 
seats  act  (June  25,  1885)  ;  counties  now  have  more  seats  than 
boroughs  have  ;  single  member  seats.  Total  members  of  par- 
liament, 670. 

1885,  Jan.  26.    Khartum  captured  by  the  mahdi;  death  of  gen. 

Gordon.  A  relief  expedition  which  had  been  demanded  by 
the  opposition  since  March,  1884,  had  started  under  lord 
Wols^ey  in  Sept.    After  severe  fighting  (Abu  Klea,  Jan.  14) 

1  Egypt  became  bankrupt  in  1876  in  conseauence  of  loans  contracted  by 
the  khedive  Ismail  Pasha  (aeposed,  1879),  and  the  flnancial  affairs  were  under- 
Uiken  by  the  nations  representing  the  chief  creditors.  In  1881  France  and 
Great  Britain  practically  assumed  the  adminut ration  of  the  country. 
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an  advanced  g^ard  approached  Khartum,  Jan.  28,  but  the  ex- 
pedition was  withdrawn, 

March  30.  Russians  occupied  Penjdeh,  driving  out  Afghan  force. 
Rupture  imminent,  but  an  adjustment  was  finally  made  and  the 
Russian-Afghan  frontier  delimited  by  joint  commission  (1886), 
Russia  retaining  Penjdeh. 

March-May.  Rebellion  of  Louis  Riel  in  Northwest  territory, 
Canada.     Riel  surrendered.  May  15  ;  executed,  Nov.  16. 

June  23.  Lord  Salisbmy  (b.  1830 ;  M.  P.,  1854 ;  lord,  1868 ; 
1 1903),  prime  minister. 

Sept.  30.  British  Bechuanaland  made  a  crown  colony ;  protectorate 
over  Northern  Bechuanaland. 

1886.  Canadian  and  Bering  sea  fisheries  (p.  586). 

Jan.  1.  Upper  Burma  annexed  to  British  India  as  result  of  the 
defeat  of  king  Theebaw, 

Jan.  12.  Xaeventh  (23d  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met, 
Irish  natiofuUists  (86)  holding  balance  of  power.  Bradlaught 
after  repeated  exclusions  because  of  his  religious  opinions,  was 
allowed  to  take  the  oath.     Government  debated,  and 

Feb.  12.  Gladstone  became  premier  for  the  third  time ;  sir  W, 
Vernon  Harcourt  (exchequer),  lord  Rosebery  (foreign),  John 
Morley  (Ireland),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (local  govemmeot 
board). 

April  8.  Gladstone  introduced  a  Home  rule  bill  for  Ireland. 
Separate  parliament,  and  Irish  members  excluded  from  the 
imperial  parliament ;  lord-lieutenant  appointed  by  the  crown 
with  right  of  veto  ;  prerogatives  of  crown  untouched;  customs 
and  excise  under  British  treasury;  Ireland  to  pay  -f^  of  inter- 
est on  national  debt.  Beoession  of  liberal  unionists  under 
lord  Hartington  and  Chamberlain  (resigned  in  March)  followed. 
Land  purchase  bill  for  Ireland  introduced.  Home  mle  bill 
was  defeated  on  second  reading,  June  7  (341-311),  and  par- 
liament was  dissolved  (June  26).  The  elections  gave  316 
conservatives,  191  home-rule  liberals,  78  liberal  unionists,  and 
85  Irish  home-rulers.     Gladstone  resigned  (July  20)  and 

July  21.  Lord  Salisbury  became  prime  minister ;  lord  Jddesleigh 
(sir  Stafford  Northcote)  (foreign);  lord  Randolph  Churchill 
(exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  succeeded  by  G.  J. 
Goschen,  Jan.,  1887;  sir  M,  Hicks  Beach  (Ireland),  succeeded 
hjA,J,  Balfour,  March  5,  1887. 

Aug.  5.  Twelfth  (24th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  met 
A  tenant's  relief  bill  introduced  by  Pamell  failing,  the 

Oct.  17.  plan  of  campaign  was  put  into  force  in  Ireland ;  rents 
offered  and  refused  were  formed  into  a  joint  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  evicted  tenants. 

1887,  May.     Canadian  Pacific  railway  opened  (2905  miles). 

June  21.  Jubilee  day  in  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  accession  of  queen  Viotoria. 

July  19.  Criminal  land  amendment  (Ireland)  act  ("Crimes  act*'); 
Irish  land  act,  Aug.  23;  Sept.  9,  disturbances  at  Mitchelfp 
town,  Ireland. 
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1888,  March  27.    ConTersion  of  the  national  debt  ^Goschen's  act). 
June  11.    Lord  Stanley  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada. 
Aug.  13.    Local  government  act  (England  and  Wales)  received  royal 

asseht.  County  administration  (except  judicial  and  licensing 
powers)  transferred  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  elective 
county  councils.     London  county  council  (p.  570). 

May-Sept.  Protectorate  established  over  NorUi  Borneo,  Brunei, 
and  Sarawak. 

ly^e,  10.    Lord  Lansdowne  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 

1889,  June  14.     Samoan  treaty  (p.  587). 

Oct.  29.    Royal  charter  granted  to  British  South  Africa  Company, 

1890,  Feb.  13.    Beport  of  the  epeoial  (<«  ParneU ")  oommiasioxi 

on  charges  against  the  Irish  leaders.  In  Feb.  B.  Figott  con- 
fessed the  forgery  of  the  letter  (Ttmes^  April  18,  1887)  in 
which  Pamdl  was  made  to  approve  the  murder  of  Burke  (p. 
546).  Commission  found  tlutt  the  pergonal  charges  against 
Parndl  toere  false;  that  direct  complicity  with  crime  was  not 
proved  as  to  the  respondents  collectively,  but  that  they  **  en< 
tered  into  a  conspiracy  to  promote,  by  a  system  of  coercion 
and  intimidation  an  agrarian  agitation  for  the  purpose  of 
impoverishing  and  expelling  the  Irish  landlords,"  and  did  not 
denounce  a  system  which  they  knew  led  to  crime. 

March  17.  Convention  signed  with  China  on  boundary  of  Thibet 
and  India. 

July  1.  Treaty  with  Germany  signed,  fixing  boundaries  of  German 
East  and  West  Africa  and  British  possessions,  with  recip- 
rocal free  transit  for  commerce;  Heligoland  ceded  to  Ger- 
many in  exchange  for  Zanzibar  (protectorate  proclaimed, 
Nov.  7). 

Aug.  5.  Convention  signed  recognizing  French  protectorate  over 
Madagascar,  and  French  sphere  of  influence  from  Algeria  to 
the  Niger  and  lake  Chad. 

Nov.  28-Dec.  6.  Division  of  Irish  nationalists  following  conviction 
of  Pamell  of  adultery;  Justin  McCarthy  leader  of  the  major- 
ity.    Parnell  f  Oct.  6, 1891. 

1891,  Feb.  26.     Population  of  all  India,  287,314,671. 

March  24.     Protocol  signed  with  Italy  on  African  spheres  of  influ- 
ence ;  Abyssinia  ujithin  Italy* s  sphere. 
April  5.    Popukition  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  38,104,975. 

1891,  June  11.    Treaty  with  Portugal  signed,  regulating  the  bound- 

aries of  African  possessions.  Agreement  on  spheres  of  influ- 
ence, May  31, 1893. 

Aug.  5.  Elementary  education  act  (England  and  Wales)  received 
royal  assent;  public  grant  to  denominational  and  board  schools. 
Assent  also  given  to 

Aug.  5.  Land  purchase  (Ireland)  act;  voluntary  agreement  of  sale 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  landlord  paid  by  government 
bonds. 

1892,  Jan.  7.  f  Tewfik  Pasha,  khedive  of  Egypt,  succeeded  by  Abbas 

U.  Pasha. 
Aog.  4.    Thirteenth  (25th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria. 
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The  government  was  defeated  on  a  motion  of  want  of  confi- 
dence and  resigned,  and 

Aug.  16.  Gladstone  became  (4th  time)  premier;  air  W.  Venyim 
Harcaurt  (exchequer),  lord  Rosebery  (foreign),  John  MoHeg 
(Ireland),  James  Bryce  (chancellor  of  Lancaster),  U.  Camp- 
bell Bannerman  (war). 

1893^  Jan.  16-19.  Ministerial  crisis  in  Egypt;  khedive  informed 
that  BritiBh  advioe  must  be  followed. 

Feb.  13.  Homie  role  bill  for  Ireland  introduced  by  Gladstone.  It 
was  like  the  earlier  bill  except  that  80  Irish  members  were 
to  sit  in  the  imperial  parliament  with  (by  amendment  in  com- 
mittee) right  to  vote  on  all  matters.  The  bill  passed  the 
Commons  on  Sept.  1  (301-267)  but  was 

Sept.  8.    rejeoted  by  the  Honse  of  Lords  by  vote  of  419  to  41. 

July-Kov.    Matabele  war,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  chief  Lobengula 


(t  Jw.  23, 1894). 
r.  15. 


Aug.  15.     Bering  sea  arbitration  award  (p.  588). 

1894,  March  1.    Anglo-Chinese  agreement  (p.  595). 

March  3.  Resignation  of  Oladstone ;  lord  Rosebery  prime  min- 
ister. 

March  5.  Parish  council  (England  and  Wales)  act;  elective  oonn- 
cils  to  supersede  vestries  except  in  church  matters. 

March  20.  Sovereignty  over  PondoUnd  proclaimed;  annexed  to 
Cape  Colony  (June  7). 

May  21.    Manchester  ship  canal  opened. 

Aug.  7.  Evicted  tenants  ^Ireland)  bill  passed  the  CommcMis,  hut  was 
rejected  by  the  Loras  (Aug.  14). 

Aug.  27.     Treaty  with  Uganda  signed  ;  protectorate. 

1895,  Jan.  21.     Agreement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland  signed  with 

France. 

March  5 -April  20.  English  garrison  at  Chiiral  beneged  by 
Afghan  freebooters.  The  government  sanctioned  permanent 
occupation  of  Chitral  (Aug.  10),  and  several  punitive  expedi- 
tions against  frontier  tribes  followed  (1897). 

June  22.  Rosebery  ministry  resigned  after  a  defeat  on  a  side  issnCy 
and  was  succeeded  by  the 

June  25  third  ministry  of  lord  Salisbary  (foreign);  A.  J,  Bal- 
four (treasury  and  leader  of  the  Commons),  sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach  (exchequer),  Joseph  Chamberlain  (colonies),  G.  /.  GofcA«n 
(admiralty),  lord  Lansdoume  (yrstr,  after  1900,  foreign). 

Aug.  12.  Foorteenth  (26th  imperial)  parliament  of  ▼ictoiia 
met  ;  government  majority,  152. 

Deo.    Venezuela  boundary  controversy  (p.  590). 

1895,  Deo.  29.     Jameson  Baid. 

Causes :  development  of  gold  mines  in  Bontb  African 
repnbllo  (discovery  of  gold,  1884)  by  foreigners  (uitlanders),  who 
outnumbered  the  burehers  but  were  allowed  no  political  ri^ta 
by  president  B:niger  (b.  1825;  pres.  1883  ;  f  1901)  and  the  Boer  oli- 
garchy, while  they  were  oppressed  by  the  burdens  of  ci^senslapj 
monopolies  (especially  of  dynamite),  and  mailadministraition ;  growth 
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of  British  control  north  and  went  of  Transvanl ;  rejection  by  the 
Boers  of  the  Britflsh  claim  of  sasaralnty  over  them  (p.  565) ;  desire 
of  the  Cape  authorities  to  place  the  Dutch  states  wider  British  control, 
Cecil  Rhodes  (b.  1853  ;  f  1902),  premier  of  Cape  Colony  and  head 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  controlled  the  region 
north  and  west  of  Transvaal,  fostered  a  conspiracy  of  uitlanders  at 
Johannesburg  and  collected  a  body  of  troops  under  L.  S,  Jameson  at 
Mafeking  to  aid  them.  Jameson,  without  orders  or  co5peration  of 
the  uitlfuiders,  croesed  the  frontier  (Dec.  29)  and  marched  on 
Johannesburg  with  600  horse.  He  was  captured  (Jan.  2)  and  turned 
orer  to  the  British  authorities  (Jan.  14).  Secretary  Chamberlain 
denounced  the  raid. 

1896-1903.    Plague  in  India;  also  during  earlier  years,  famine. 

1896,  Jan.    Expedition  against  Ashantee  ;  king  Prempeh  deported. 
Jan.  15.     Conyention  signed  with  France  on  China  and  Siam  (p. 

596). 
Maroh-Sept.  Advance  of  British  and  Egyptians  in  Sondan  under 
gen.  Herbert  (later  lord)  Kitchener;  opposed  by  Omnan  Digna. 
The  Egyptians  were  established  near  Dongola. 

1897,  Jan.  11.    General  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  the  United 

States  ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  (May  5). 

Jane  22.  Jubilee  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
queen  Victoria ;  prominent  particivation  of  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies. Conferences  of  colonial  premiers  with  secretary 
Chamberlain. 

July.    Oold  discovered  at  Klondike  in  Canadian  Northwest  territories. 

Aug.  6.  Workmen's  compensation  act ;  employers  made  liable  for 
injuries,  but  **  contracting  out "  allowed. 

Oct.  1.  Chamberlain  reasserted  British  suaeralnty  over  South 
African  republic  in  answer  to  Kruger*s  demand  for  for- 
eign arbitration  on  the  Convention  of  London  (p.  565). 

Dec  25.     Italians  evacuated  Kassala,  which  the  Egyptians  occupied. 

1696,  April  8.  The  Anglo-Bgyptian  army  under  Kitchener  de- 
feated the  dervishes  near  Atbara,  securing  Berber.  The  advance 
was  continued  during  the  summer  and 

Sept.  2.  the  forces  of  the  mahdi  (Abdidlahi)  were  defeated  at  Om- 
durman  and  Khartum  occupied.  This  was  followed  by 
the  final  defeat  and  death  of  the  mahdi  near  Gedid  (Nov.  24, 
1899),  and  the  capture  of  Osman  Digna  (Jan.  19,  1900). 

1898,  May  19.    f  Gladstone. 

June  13.  Act  of  the  Canadian  parliament  approved,  giving  to  Great 
Britain  and  some  of  her  colonies  a  taziff  preferential  of  25%. 
This  was  increased  in  1900  to  331%.  Germany  retaliated^ 
July  7, 1899,  by  depriving  Canada  of  the  most  favored  nation 
treatment. 

July  25.     Lord  Minto  appointed  governor-general  of  Canada. 

Aug.  10.     George  N.  (later  lord)  Curzon  appointed  viceroy  of  India. 

Aug.  12.  Local  government  (Lreland)  act  received  the  royal  assent ; 
extension  to  Ireland  of  county  and  district  councils  (p.  567), 
but  not  of  parish  councils. 

Sept.-Nov.    Fashoda  incident.    A  French  expedition  under  major 
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Marchand  declined  to  comply  with  Kitchener's  request  to 
draw  from  Fashoda  on  the  White  Nile  (Sept  19).  Not.  4 
the  French  government  agreed  to  withdraw  the  force,  and  on 
March  21, 1899,  a  convention  was  signed  as  to  possessions  and 
Spheres  of  influence  in  central  Africa.  France  renounoed 
any  claim  to  the  Nile  valley. 

Nov.  1.     Old  age  pension  law  enacted  in  New  Zealand. 

Deo.  25.    An  Unpexlal  penny  postage  rate  went  into  operatioD 
with  most  of  the  colonies.    Australia  included,  April  2i^  1902* 

1899,  Feb.     Attempt  of  France  to  obtain  territory  at  Muscat  from 

sultan  of  Oman  prevented  by  Great  Britain. 
March  15,  Oct.  28.    Agreements  between  Germany  and  Rhodes  for 

the  construction  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  telegraph  thnm^  Gei^ 

man  Fast  Africa. 
July  13.    London  (outside  the  City)  divided  into  separate  boroaghSf 

with  powers  previously  held  by  the  county  council  (p.  667). 
Aug.  9.     Central  board  of  education  established. 

1899-1902.    South  Afrioan  War. 

Unsuccessful  negotiations  followed  the  Jameson  raid  (p.  568). 
To  the  demand  of  Great  Britain  for  recognition  of  the  lights  of  tiM 
uitlandera,  the  Transvaal  responded  with  a  claim  of  entire  inde- 
pendence not  only  in  such  (internal)  affairs  but  in  foreign  matters, 
a  request  for  indemnity,  and  active  military  preparation.  ViolatioB 
of  London  convention  (p.  566).  March  24,  1899,  petition  of  British 
citizens  at  the  mines  for  intervention.  Various  projects,  incladtng 
an  offer  (Aug.  19)  of  the  franchise  on  five  years'  residence  and  a 
quarter  representation  in  the  rand,  in  return  for  Great  Britain's  re- 
nunciation of  the  claim  of  suzerainty,  were  refused  by  England.  Both 
sides  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
Oct.  12.    Boera  issued  an  ultimatum,  demanding  the  immediate 

withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  the  frontier  and  the  removal 

of  all  reinforcements  from  South  Africa.     When  this  was 

refused  the  forces  of  the 
Oct.  12.    two  Dutch  republica  (in  offensive  alliance)  invaded 

Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  and  also  laid  siege  to  Kimberieg  and 

Mafeking, 
The  Boera  had  the  advantage  of  better  preparation  and  more 

mobility,  and  besieged  sir  George  White  Und  12,000  men  at 

Ladyaniith.    Sir  Redvers  Buller,  marching  to  relieve  the 

town,  was  defeated  -at 
Dec.  15.     Colenao,  on  the  Tugela,  at 

1900,  Jan.  23.     Spion  Kop,  and  at 

Feb.  5.     Vaal  Krantz  ;  but  finally  succeeded  in 

Feb.   28.    relieving    Ladyamith.     Lord  Methuen^  advancing    on 

Kimberley,  was  defeated  at 
1899,  Dec.  10, 11.    Maagerafontein  on  the  Modder  by  gen.  Cronjt; 

and  gen.  Gatacre  at 
Dec.  10.     Btormberg  by  the  Boers  who  had  invaded  Cape  Colony. 

Lord  Roberta  was  sent  out  as  commander-in-chief,  with 

Kitchener  as  chief  of  staff.    The 
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1900,  Feb.  15.     velief  of  KmberUy  (where  Rhodes,  the  "  evil  geniai 

of  the  Boers,"  was)  was  accomplished  bj  gen.  French^  while 

Roberts 
Feb.  17.    Burroimded  Cronje  at  Paardesburg,  and  after  ten  days 

received  his  surrender  and  that  of  4000  men.    The 
May  24.    annexatioii  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  proclaimed 

by  lord  Roberts,  who  soon  after 
Jnne  5.    occupied  Pretoria.    This  advance  had  also 
May  17.    raised  the  sie^e  of  Mafeking  (held  by  col.  Baden-Potoell). 

The  Boers  were  defeated  at 
Jane  11.    Diamond  HiU,  and  the  railroad  to  the  Portngaese  frontier 

having  been  cleared,  the 
Sept.  1.    South  African  republic  was  annexed.    Kruger  retired 

to  Europe,  and  Roberts  left  the  command  to  Kitchener. 

The  Boers,  under  BothOf  De  Wet,  and  Delarey,  began  a  guerilla 
^^arfaie  :  communications  were  cut,  supplies  captured,  and  isolated 

garrisons  **  rushed,"  while  engagements  were  avoided.  The  British 
uilt  lines  of  blockhouees,  connected  them  by  means  of  entani^ementSf 
established  concentration  camps  for  nonoonibatants,  and  l^ept  an  army 
of  250,000  in  the  field  againsc  a  force  averaging  45,000.  The 
1902,  May  31.  Boers  finally  submitted,  receiving  honorable  terms, 
but  renouncing  independence.  British  foroe  during  the 
war,  450,000  ;  Boer  force,  about  75,000  ;  British  loss,  22,000  ;  Boer 
loss,  about  5000.  Deficiency  in  org^anization  and  administration  of 
the  British  army  (report  of  royal  commission,  Aug.  26,  1903)  and 
participation  of  colimuil  troops  were  features  of  the  war.  The  con- 
qnerea  states  became  the  crown  colonies  of  Orange  River  and 
TransTaal,  with  appointive  legislative  councils. 

1900,  Jan.  10.  First  train  from  Cairo  to  Khartum. 
July  9.  Royal  assent  given  to  the  act  constituting  the  Common- 
iRrealth  of  Australia.  All  of  Australasia  united  in  one 
goTeniment  except  New  Zealand.  Bicameral  parliament  of  des- 
ignated powers  ;  an  equal  number  of  senators  from  each  colony,  pop- 
ularly elected  ;  representatives  apportioned  according  to  population, 
and  g^ven  control  of  revenue  bills  ;  bills  to  receive  the  royal  assent 
direct  or  through  the  governor-general.  BxecutiTe  composed  of 
the  governor-general  and  a  responsible  ministry.  Federal  judiciary 
of  supreme  and  lower  courts,  with  regulation  of  appeal  to  king  in 
council;  appointed  justices  ;  jurisdiction  over  interstate  and  state 
and  federal  relationships.  Special  provisions  for  trade  and  finances, 
new  states,  and  am£ndrnent.  Lord  Hopetoun  was  appointed  first  goo^ 
emor^general.  The  government  was  inaugurated,  Jan.  1, 1901 ;  first 
parliament  met.  May  9 ;  first  ministry  formed  by  Edmund  Barton. 

Oct  31.  Union  of  Free  and  United  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.  Thirty 
ministers  and  100  congregations  of  the  Free  church  refused 
to  accede  to  the  union,  and  the  House  of  Lords  (Aug.  1, 1904) 
decided  they  were  the  legal  holders  of  all  of  the  property  of 
the  Free  church. 

Dee.  3.  Fifteenth  (27th  imperial)  parliament  of  Victoria  ;  gov- 
ernment majority,  134. 
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1901 — ^z.  ExpedUians  by  British  and  Abyssinians  aeaui«i  the  MvOah  io 
Somahland.  A  force  of  BritiBh,  Indians,  Boers,  and  natives, 
under  gen.  Manning  was  in  the  field  in  1902.  British  defeated, 
Oct  6, 1902. 

Jan.  22.    f  Queen  Viotoria  ;  succeeded  by  her  soo  a» 

1901-Z.    Edward  VIL 

March  15.     Population  of  all  India,  294,361,056w 

April  1.     Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd,  41,607,552. 

July  22.  House  of  Lords  decided  that  trade  unioM  could  be  sued  a» 
eorporoHona  (Taff  Vale  case). 

Nov.  18.    Abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bnlwer  treaty  (p.  593). 

1902.  Rene^ved  trouble  in  Ireland  over  rent  questions,  influ- 
enced also  by  pro-Boer  demonstrations.  Members  of  parlia- 
ment convicted  for  conspiracy  under  the  summary  jurisdiction 
of  the  crimes  act  of  1887.     Industrial  depression  in  England. 

Jan.  30.  Defensive  alliance  with  Japan  as  to  the  eastern  ques- 
tion (p.  598). 

May  15.    Treaty  signed  with  Abyssinia ;  Soudan  boundary,  railway. 

March  26.  f  Rhodes.  His  will  provided  for  the  education  of  colonial, 
American,  and  Grerman  students  at  Oxford  {Rhodes  scholar' 
ships). 

July  11.  Resignation  of  lord  Scdisbury.  A.  J.  Balfour,  prime 
minister  ;  George  Wyndham  (Ireland). 

Aug.  9.    Coronation  of  £dward  VII. 

Oct.  31.  First  message  sent  over  British  Pacific  cable  between  Canada 
and  Australia,  completing  the  all  Br&sh  cable  round  the  world. 

1902,  Nov.,  1903,  March.     Visit  of  Chamberlain  to  South  Africa  on 

an  official  tour  of  investigation  and  to  promote  reeonciliation 

and  unity. 
Nov.  21.    Lord  Tennyson  appointed  ffovemor-general  of  Australia. 
Dec.     Coereion  of  Venezuela  (p.  58^. 
Dee.  10.    Opening  of  the  Assuan  dam  on  the  Nile. 
Dec.  19.    Education  act  for  England  and  Wales  received  royal 

assent.     Voluntary  (denominational)  schools  entitled  to  pubUe 

support  on  equal  footing  with  board  schools  ;  local  councils  to 

control  aided  schools  in  secular  matters.    Passive  resistance 

by  nonconformists. 
Dee.  21.     Wireless  telegraphic  messages  exchanged  between  £nglajid 

and  Canada. 

1903.  Cape  to  Cairo  railway  completed  to  near  the  ZambesL 
Agitation  in  South  Africa  for  coolie  labor  in  the  mines.     Dee: 

30,  favorable  vote  by  the  legislative  council  of  Transvaal,  and 
first  Chinese  arrived  on  June  22,  1904. 

May  5.  Declaration  by  lord  Lansdowne,  foreign  minister,  as  to 
British  control  of  Persian  gulf. 

May  15.  Secretary  Chamberlain  began  his  campaign  for  imperial 
unification  through  a  colonial  preferential  taxiflf.  The 
ministry  divided  on  the  question  ;  Balfour  showed  leanings 
toward  a  retaliatory  tariff.  Sept.  9  Chamberlain  resigned 
from  the  cabinet,  as  did  several  free  trade  members. 
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Aug.  8.    Lord  Northeote  appointed  governor-general  of  Australia. 

Aug.  11.    Prohibition  of  bounty-fed  sugar  (p.  584). 

Aug.  14.  Iriah  land  purchafle  act  received  royal  assent.  Three 
methods  of  non-eonipulsory  sale  to  tenants:  (1)  As  under 
former  law  (p.  567);  (2)  sale  of  entire  estate  to  tenants  at 
annuity  less  than  present  rent;  (3)  sale  to  aland  commission 
for  resale  to  tenants.  Landlords  paid  in  cashf  the  govern- 
ment issuing  British  bonds  for  that  purpose. 

Aug.  22.  t  Lord  S<disbury, 

Jttly-x.  Thibet  mission.  China  and  Thibet  agreed  to  send  com- 
missioners to  meet  the  British  commissioner,  col.  F.  E,  Young- 
husband,  at  Kamba  (July)  to  discuss  frontier  and  trade  rela- 
tions; but  failed  (as  often  before)  to  do  so.  Preparations 
were  made  to  advance  the  mission  under  military  protection 
to  Lhasa,  and  movement  began  Dec.  11. 

Get.  14.  Greneral  arbitration  treaty  with  France  siened;  phase  of 
a  rapprochement  shown  also  in  official  visits  of  kmg  Edward  to 
Pans  (May  1)  and  president  Loubet  to  London  (July  6). 

Get.  20*     Alaskan  boundary  award  announced  (p.  594). 

$9.    CONTINENTAL  EUROPE.     (See  pp.  626,  6S6.) 
1883— X. 

1883,  Jan.  16.  Manifesto  and  arrest  of  pxinoe  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte (Plon-Plon)  (released  Feb.  9),  followed  by  attempt 
to  expel  the  princes.  Resignation  of  ministry  Duclerc 
(Jan.  28)  and  ministry  FdUt^cs  (Feb.  21).  Ministry  Ferry 
took  office  (Feb.  21);  Waldeck-Housseau  (interior)^  Tirard 
(finance).     Princes  placed  m  inactivity. 

Feb.  8-March  10.  An  international  conference  at  London  reg^ated 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

March  15.  Triple  cJlianoe  (Dreibund)  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy,  acknowledged  in  Italy. 

May-July.  Railway  convention  in  France;  abandonment  of  Frey- 
cinet's  policy  of' state  ownership. 

May  31.  German  act  prescribing  the  insurance  of  workmen  against 
Ulness  {Krankenkassengesetx);  employer  to  pay  }  of  premium. 
In  1888,  5,400,000  insured. 

May  2.     Consecration  of  the  tzar  Alexander  HI.  at  Moscow. 

June  13.  French  occupied  Tamatave  in  Madagascar;  continued 
resistance  of  the  Hovas. 

AntirSemitism  in  Hungary;  accusations  of  ritual  murder;  severe 
persecutions  at  Pressburg  and  elsewhere. 

Aug.  24.  t  Count  of  Chambord  (^*  Henry  V .").  Legitimists  acknowl- 
edged the  count  of  Paris  (table,  p.  528). 

Aug.  25.  Preliminary  peace  between  France  and  Anam  ;  French 
protectorate.     War  with  Black  Flags  continued. 

Sept.  29.  Alfonso  XII.  of  Spain  insulted  oy  a  mob  in  Paris  for  hav- 
ing received  the  honorary  colonelcy  of  a  German  regiment 
stationed  at  Strasbnrg. 

Dee.  17.    Visit  of  the  Qemuui  orown  prinoe  to  the  pope  ("  sec- 
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ond  joaraey  to  Canossa").  The  Grerman  goyemmeiit  had 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  position  of  the  May  lam,  at 
Btsmarck  found  support  of  catholics  necessary* 

1884.  In  Belgium  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  followed  bj  a  cath- 
olic reaction;  communes  allowed  to  adopt  derical  schools. 

Feb.  11.  Annexation  of  Menr  and  Saraklis  bj  Russia,  bringing 
the  frontier  within  200  miles  of  Herat. 

June  26.  Under  the  liberal  minister  Sverdrup  royal  assent  was 
given  to  an  act  for  a  reaponsible  ministry  in  Korvray. 

May  11.  Treaty  of  Tientsin  between  Ftance  and  China;  China  to 
retire  from  Tonquin  and  respect  French  protectorate  oyer 
Anam.  Definitive  treaty  with  Anam,  June  6;  also  with  Cam- 
bodia, June  17.  Dispute  over  construction  of  Chinese  treaty, 
and  direct  war.  French  attacked  Forjnosa  (Aug.  3)  and 
Fuohau  (Aug.  23). 

June  27.  Workmefvs  accident  insurance  ad  {UnfaUversickerungsge- 
<«£:)  enacted  in  Grermany.     In  1888,  10,340,000  insured. 

July  28.     JBarthquake  at  Ischia;  2000  killed. 

Aug.  Frenoh  constitution  revised;  repubUcan  form  of  govenn 
ment  not  subject  to  future  proposals  of  revision,  pnnces  not 
eligible  for  the  presidency.  Reform  in  the  organization  of  the 
senate  (Dec.) ;  proportional  representation  in  the  electoral  con- 
gress, no  more  life  members  to  be  created. 
The  establishment  of  the  Dentsche  Colonialverein  in  1882 
foreshadowed  German  imperialism.  In  Jan.  1884,  Bis- 
march  announced  the  protectorate  over  Angra  Feqnena  in 
southwestern  Africa.     After  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain 

Aug.  13.  the  protectorate  was  extended  from  Cape  Frio  to  Orange 
River  (except  Walfish  Bay),  and  over  Kamerun  and  Togoland. 
BismarcVs  policy  was  to  protect  mercantile  nndertakingi 
rather  than  to  inaugurate  state  colonization. 

Aug.  18.     Vatican  library  opened  to  scholars  for  research. 

Oct.  28.  Elections  for  the  Grerman  Reichstag;  gains  by  ooniervfr' 
tives  and  socialists. 

1885.  Hereditary  house  of  peers  abolished  in  Portugal;  honse  of 
100  life  peers  and  50  elective  peers  substituted. 

Jan.,  Feb.    Italy ^  after  an  understanding  with  England   (Jan.  1, 

1884),  occupied  Assdb  and  Massawa.     Unfriendly  relations 

with  king  John  of  Abyssinia. 
Jan.,  Feb.    Earthquakes  in  Spain,  great  loss  of  life;  cholera. 
Feb.  17.    Imperial  charter  gnmted  to  German  East  Africa  Company. 
Feb.  26.    General  act  of  Congo  conference  signed  at  Berlin. 

Provisions  for  freedom  of  trade,  eradication  of  slave  trade, 

neutrality  of  the  basin,  and  regulation  of  future  occupations 

on  coast  of  Africa. 
March  30.     Resignation  of  ministry  Ferry  in  France  in  consequence 

of  defeat  in   Tonquin.    Ministry  Brisson  (justice)  formed; 

Freycinet  (foreign),  Sadi-Camot  (public  works,  later,  finance). 
Russia  at  Penjdeh  (p.  566). 
May.     In  Germany,  increase  in  agrarian  duties. 
May.     Recidivist  law  in  France;  transportation  of  habitual  criminals. 
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June  8.  Adoption  of  the  scrutin  de  Hate  (note,  p.  633)  in  the  election 
of  deputies  in  France. 

Jane  9.  Franco-Chinese  treaty  of  peacef  recognizing  the  treaty  of 
Tientsiu. 

Ang.  25.  Germany  took  possession  of  the  Caroline  Islands^  but  the 
pope,  as  referee,  npheld  Spain* s  protest  (Oct.  22). 

Sept.  13-17.  Reyolution  In  Bast  Rumella  ;  allegiance  offered  to 
Alexander  of  B^earia,^  who  accepted  the  crown  under  the 
soxerainty  of  the  rorte.  The  union  was  distasteful  to  the  sig- 
natory powers  (except  England),  but  the  suUan  accepted  &e 
personal  union  in  the  end.  Meanwhile  Servia  and  Greece  were 
arming,  and 

Not.  13.  Serrla  deolared  war  and  suffered  defeat  at  Sllvnltsa 
in  Bulgaria  (Nov.  14-20).  The  Bulgarian  counter-invasion 
was  stopped  by  Austria,  and  an  armistice  signed,  Dec.  27. 

Nov.  25.  t  A^onso  XII.  of  Spain  ;  queen  Maria  Christina  recent ; 
prime  minister  Canovas,  with  Campos  and  Sagasta  at  mter- 
vals. 

Dec.  1.    Population  of  Germany,  46,885,704. 

Deo.  17.  French  treaty  with  Madagascar;  protectorate,  but  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Hovas. 

Dec.  28.  Re-eleotlon  of  president  Qv6vy,  Oct.  elections  showed 
increase  in  tnonarchists.  Ministry  Brisson  resigned,  and  min- 
istry Freydnet  (foreign)  formed  (Jan.  7,  1886);  Sadi-Camot 
(finance),  Boulanger  (war). 

1886,  March  3.    The  powers  force  a  treaty  of  peaoe  between  Ser- 

via and  Bulgaria  at  Constantinople.    Greece  continued  to 

arm  for  the  occupation  of  Macedonia  until 
May  10-June  7.     the  allied  fleet  blockaded  her  porta. 
April  5.     Protocol  of  the  powers  ;  prince  of  Bulgaria  to  be  governor 

of  East  Rumelia. 
May  31.    Population  of  France,  38,218,903. 
May  17.    Birth  of  Alfonao  XHI.  of  Spain. 
June  22.    Bzpulaion  of  the  French  princea. 
Aug.  22.    Prince  Alejnmder  of  Bulgaria  kidnapped  by  Russian 

sympathizers.     A  provisional  government  under  Stambouloff 

arrested  the  revolutionary  leaders,  and  the  prince  returned 

Aug.  28  ;  but  on  Sept.  3,  in  consequence  of  the  displeasure 

of  the  tzar,  he  abdicated. 
Oct.  3.     Law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France. 

1887,  Jan.  14.    German  army  increased  from  427,000  to  468,000  men 

because  of  the  military  activity  of  France  and  Russia. 

April  21.  The  arrest  on  a  charge  of  espionage  of  the  French  com- 
missioner SchnaheU  by  Germans  but  on  French  soil  aroused 
much  excitement  (released  April  29). 

May  30.  Ministry  Rouvier  (finance);  Ferron  (war).  The  change 
was  due  to  conservative  diatmat  of  the  intentions  of  Boulan- 
ger, who  continued  to  increase  his  popularity. 

June.     Renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  causes  increase  m  Italian  army 
to  252,000  men. 
'  Of  the  house  of  Battenberg,  elected  prince  of  Balgaria  in  Hay,  1879. 
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July  7.  Fxince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg  elected  prlnoe  of  Bnlgaxia 
in  spite  of  Russia's  refusal  to  recognize  the  election. 

July  27.  Deatb  of  the  Italian  prime  minister,  Dupretis  ;  Crispi  sne- 
ceeded  him,  Rudini  and  Giolitti  at  intervals. 

Oct.  A  scandal  in  France  over  the  sale  of  decorations  and  other 
jobbery  affecting  Gravy's  son-in-law  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the 
Rouvier  ministry  and  the  resignation  of  Or^vy  (Dec.  1). 

Dec.  3.    Election  of  Sadi-Camot  as  president.    Dec.  12,  ministiT 

^ooo   T^*^'^  (finance);  FaUieres  (justice),  Mourens  (foreign). 

1888,  Jan.    Papal  jubilee. 

March  9.     f  "William  I.  German  emperor ;  succeeded  by  his  son  as 

1888,  March-Jane.  Frederick  III.  The  emperor,  saffeiing 
from  cancer,  f  June  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

1888,  June  -X.     William  II. 

March  19.  A  period  of  five  years  instead  of  three  adopted  for  the 
German  Reichstag. 

March  21.  Gen.  Bonlanger  on  account  of  political  intrigues  and 
disregard  of  discipline,  was  removed  from  the  French  army. 
Ministry  Tirard  succeeded  by  the  ministry  Floquet  (interior)  on 
April  3;  Freycinet  (war).  Boulanger  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  by  a  large  majority  ;  he  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution. 

May  27.  Completion  of  the  Sarmarkand  section  of  the  Timnscanea- 
sian  railway. 

Aug.  14.  Von  Moltke  resigned  as  chief-of-stafiP  of  the  Gemuui 
army.  The  publication  in  Sept.  of  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Frederick  III.  indicated  that  the  estcMishmeni  of  the  empire  was 
due  in  good  part  to  his  initiative.  Bismarck  declared  the  ex- 
tracts had  been  interpolated,  but  their  genuineness  was  shown. 

Oct.  29.     Suez  canal  convention  signed  at  Constantinople;  free  navi- 
gation. 
Completion  of  the  Eastern  railway  connecting  Constantinople 

with  Calais. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  remonstrances  from  Austria,  Giermany,  and 
Kussia  against  asylum  to  political  offenders  in  Switzerland,  that 
country  voted  16,000,000  francs  for  military  supplies. 

1889,  Jan.  30.     Suicide   of  cro^vn  prince  Rudolf  of  Austria. 

Archduke  Carl  Ludwig,  brother  of  the  emperor,  transferred  his 
right  of  succession  to  his  son  archduke  Ferdinand, 
Adoption  of  the  zone  railway  tariff  in  Hungary. v  ? 
Feb.  Popularity  of  Boulanger  increased  ;  he  was  elected  to  the 
assembly  from  Paris  in  Jan.  by  a  large  majority.  Floqnet 
secured  a  return  to  the  scrutin  d^arrondissement  (note,  p.  533), 
but  was  defeated  on  a  proposal  for  revision.  Ministry  Tirard 
(commerce)  formed  on  Feb.  22  ;  Rouvier  (finance),  Constans 
(interior),  Freycinet  (war),  Thevenet  (justice),  FaUihres  (in- 
struction). The  new  government  at  once  took  up  the  reprtts- 
sion  of  the  Boulangiat  movement ;  Boulanger,  Dillon^  and 
Rochefort  fled  (April),  and  while  absent  were  condemned  by 
the  senate  of  an  attempt  against  the  security  of  the  state  (Aug). 
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March  7.     Abdication  of  king  Milan  of  Serria  in  favor  of  his  son 

Alexander;  queen  Natalie  banished. 
May  6.     International  exposition  opened  at  Paris  in  commemoration 

of  the  revolution  of  1789.     Eiffel  tower,  984  feet. 
May  24.    Aged  and  indigent  workmen's  insurance  act  adopted  in  Ger- 
many. 
Jane  14.     Samoan  treaty  (p.  587). 
July.     Electoral  reform  in  France  ;  plural  candidacy  abolished.  In 

Sept.  and  Oct.  the  elections  showed  decided  republican  gains, 

and  interest  in  Boulanger  visibly  declined. 
Oct.  9.    t  Dom  LuiSy  king    of    Portugal ;    succeeded  by  his    son 

Carlos  I. 
1890-1903.     A  period  throughout  Europe  of  mnoh  aooial  unrest, 

indicated  by  anarchistic^  socicdistic,  and  anti-Semitic  agitations 
which  assumed  acute  phases  especially  noticed.  Strikes  were  irequeut 
and  usually  of  political  significance.  In  Germany  and  in  Russia  (espe- 
cially under  Witte)  industrial  development  was  forced,  and  a  policy  of 
naval  expansion  entered  upon.  In  France,  in  spite  of  setbacks,  the 
repubUcan  government  was  strengthened.  Foreign  interests  shifted  from 
the  near  to  the  far  Baat,  and  the  political  map  of  Africa  was  more 
clearly  marked. 

1890.  March  18.    Resignation  of  Bismarok  in  consequence  of  dif- 

ferences of  opiuion  with  the  emperor.  He  was  created  duke 
of  Lauenburg  and  retired  to  Friedrichsruhe.  Von  Caprivi 
appointed  ohanoellor. 

March  15-19.  International  labor  conference  at  Berlin  at  sugges- 
tion of  the  emperor  ;  recommendations  with  regard  to  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  Sunday  labor. 

July  1.     Anglo-German  treaty;  Heligoland  and  Africa  (p.  567). 

July.  In  Russia  enforcement  of  the  May  laws  of  1882  ;  Jevirs 
forbidden  to  reside  in  the  rural  districts,  to  own  or  farm  land, 
to  enjoy  educational  advantages,  to  practice  law  or  engineer- 
ing, to  act  as  army  doctors,  or  to  hold  any  government  position. 

Aug.  5.     Franco-British  African  convention  (p.  567). 

Nov.  23.  t  William  III.  of  the  Netherlands  ;  queen  Emma  regent  for 
his  daughter  Wilhelmina.  Luxemburg  passed  to  Adolf  of 
Nassau. 

Dec.  1.     Population  of  Germany,  49,428,470. 

Dec.  31.     Population  of  Austria^Hungary,  41,231,342. 

1891.  Radicals  gained  control  in  Norway,  advocating  nniveilal 
suffrage,  and  separate  consuls  and  foreign  ofiBce.  Through 
various  ministries  this  agitation  has  continued. 

March  17.     f  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Rome. 
March  24.     Anglo-Italian  protocol  on  Africa  (p.  567). 
April  12.     Population  of  France,  38,342,948. 
June  11.     Anglo- Portuguese  African  convention  (p.  667). 
July,  Aug.     French  fleet  at  Cronstadt  visited  by  the  tzar  ;  demon- 
strations of  friendship  between  Russia  and  Franoe. 
Sept.  30.     Suicide  of  Boulanger  at  Brussels. 

1892.  Cholera  and  distress  ;  activity  of  anarchists. 

Jan.  11.     French  protective  tariff  ;  regular  and  minimum  rates. 
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Feb.  1.  New  Grerman  oommeicial  treaties  became  operative  ;  hostile 

to  agrarian  interest. 
Feb.   16.     Papal  encyclical   to  French  catholics ;  republic   to  be 

unreseryedly  recognized. 
Feb.  28.     Change  m  French  ministry  on  question  of  associations  bills ; 

ministry  Laubet  (interior);  Preycinet  (war),  Ribot  (foreign). 
Not.  22-Dec.  17.     International  monetary  conference  at  Brussels  at 

invitation  of  the  United  States  ;  no  results  on  bimetallism. 
Dec.  3.     French  protectorale  over  Dahomey, 
18d2-18d3.     Panama  aoandal  in  France.     A   French  ccmpany 

having  secured  from  Colombia  the  right  to  build  a  ship  canad 
(May  18,  1878),  de  Lesseps  undertook  the  task.  Company  declared 
bankrupt,  Feb.  4,  1889 ;  of  1,434,000,000  fr.  disbursed  only  560,000,- 
000  fr.  had  been  spent  on  the  canal  and  much  of  this  misappropri- 
ated. Exposure  of  great  fraud,  blackmail,  and  bribery,  inculpating 
legislators  and  former  ministers  (Nov.  1892)  ;  ministry  reconstructed 
under  Ribot  (Dec.  5),  and  again,  Jan.  12,  1893,  without  Loubet  and 
Freycinet,  Dupuy  (education).  Trials  and  confessions  followed  (Jan., 
March).     The  company  was  reorganized,  but  sold  out  (p.  593). 

1893.  Bank  aoandal  in  Italy  {Panamino),  involving  premier  Gio- 
liUi  and  exHoremiers  Crispi  and  RudinL  Crispi  formed  a  new 
ministry  (Dec.  14).  Financial  and  monetary  disturbances 
during  the  year  ;  deficit,  935,000,000.  Socialistic  disturb- 
ances in  Sicily. 

Feb.  19.     Fpiscopal  golden  jabilee  of  Leo  XIII, 

April  13.  Coup  d'etat  in  Servia;  Alexander  deposed  his  regents  and 
took  personal  charge  of  the  government. 

May  6.  German  Reichstag,  having  refused  to  vote  an  increase  of  the 
army,  was  dissolved.  The  New  Reichstag,  showing  increase 
of  socialists,  passed  the  act  (promulgated  Aug.  3),  providing 
for  479,000  men. 

Aug.  Tariff  war  between  Russia  and  Germany,  ending  in  a  commer- 
cial  treaty  (Feb.  10, 1894),  reducing  duties  on  German  manu- 
factures and  Russian  grain  ;  agrarian  opposition  in  Germany. 

Sept.  7.  Amendments  to  Belgian  constitution  sanctioned  ;  nniveraal 
male  suffrage  with  system  of  plural  votes  ;  senate  reorgan- 
ized. 

Oct.  3.     Franco-Siamese  treaty  of  peace  (p.  595). 

1894,  March  15.     Franco-German  convention  ;  boundaries  of  French 
*         Congo  and  Kamerun,  spheres  of  influence  about  lake  Chad. 

May  28.  '  Ministry  Dupuy  (interior)  formed  ;  Poincare  (finances), 

Delcasse    (colonies),   Guerin   (justice),  Hanotaux  (foreign), 

Faure  (marine),  Mercier  (war). 
June  21.     Compubory  civil  marriage  in  Hungary. 
June  24.    President  Sadi-Carnot  aaaaaainated  by  an  anarchist  at 

Lyons. 
June  27.    Casimir-P^rler  elected  president  of  France. 
June  29.     French  law  for  compulsory  insurance  of  miners  ;  employen 

to  pay  ^  of  premium. 
Sept.     f  Count  of  Paris  ;  succeeded  in  his  claim  by  his  son  the  dur 

d*Orleans, 
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Sept.  29.    Completion  o£  the  North  8ea-Baltio  (Kiel)  sbip  oaxial, 

61  miles  long  ;  formal  opening,  June  19-22, 1895. 
Oct.  15.  Capt.  Alfred  DreyliiB,  of  the  general  staff  of  the  French 
army,  an  AUalian  Jeto,  arrested  on  accusation  of  sending 
military  seorets  to  the  Germans,  as  shown  by  a  letter  in  his 
handwriting  (bordereau).  Dreyfus  was  convicted  by  a  secret  court- 
martial  (Dec.  22)  on  the  divided  opinion  of  graphologists,  the  perjured 
testimony  of  major  Henrys  and  the  contents  of  a  secret  "  dossier  "  pre- 
pared by  the  nunister  of  war,  Mercier,  and  submitted  privately  to 
the  judges.  He  was  publicly  degraded  (Jan.  5, 1895)  and  sentenced 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  Devil's  Island.  The  affair  became  a 
political  matter,  involving  anti-Semitism  and  the  relation  of  the 
army  to  the  republic. 
Oct.  26.     Resignation  of  ohanoellor  y.  Caprivi ;    succeeded  by 

prinoe  ▼.  Hohenlohe. 
Nov.  1.    t  Tzar  Alexander  m.  of  Bussia ;  succeeded  by  his  son 

1894-X.    Nioholas  II. 

Dec.  27.    Convention  deliminating  the  possessions  of  Congo  and 
French  Congo. 

1894-1896.    Armenian   Massaorea    Canses :  religions 

and  racial  antipathy;  an  energetic  people  nnder  the  rule  of  a 
quietistic  government ;  abuses,  misrule,  and  forced  conversion 
to  Mohammedanism ;  Armenian  plots  against  Turkish  rule. 
In  Aug.  1894,  Kurds  and  Turkish  soldiers  plundered  many 
villages  in  SiEisun  and  massacred  thousands  of  Armenians. 
After  investigations,  England^  France^  and  Russia  (under 
treaty  of  Berlin) 

1895,  May  11.    presented  a  project  of  reform  to  the  Porte,  and 

after  much  friction  an  irade  was  issued  (Oct.  17)  ordering  the 
reforms  proposed.  Meanwhile 
Sept.  30,  an  Armenian  demonstration  at  Constantinople  provoked  a 
riot,  and  as  a  result  of  this  Kurds,  Circassians,  and  Turkish 
soldiers  began  to  massacre  the  Armenians  in  the  pro- 
▼Inoes  included  in  the  reform  irade,  which  continued  through- 
out the  year,  and  resulted  in  the  murder  of  over  25,000  and 
destitution  for  hundreds  of  thousands  as  the  result  of  pillage. 
Foreign  relief  expeditions  were  sent  to  the  desolated  districts 
(1896).  Disturbances  continued,  especially  at  Van  (June) 
oetween  Mohammedans  and  revolationists. 

1896,  Aug.  26.     An  attack  on  the  Ottoman  bank  at  Constantinople  by 

Armenians,  caused  a  general  attack  on  Armenians  by  organized 
bands  of  Mussulmans,  which  continued  several  days.  Wholesale 
arrests  of  Armenians  at  the  capital,  and  many  thousands  fled. 
Deo.  22.  A  general  amnesty  was  issued  covering  all  Mohammedans 
and  most  of  the  Armenians.  Reforms  put  in  operation,  call- 
ing for  Christian  officials  and  gendarmes,  control  over  the  Kurds, 
and  tax  reforms;  of  little  practical  effect.  Action  of  the 
powers  hampered  by  lack  of  unity,  fear  of  international  compli- 
cations, and  condition  of  Turkish  finances.  England's  policy 
checked  by  the  results. 
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18d5.    Naval  increase  in  Germany,  to  protect  commercial  ex- 

pangian.    Agrarian  agitation  for  state  moDopoly  in  foreiga 

cereals. 
Jan.  14.     Resignation  of  ministry  Dupiiy;  financial  scandab.    Also 
Jan.  15.    resignation  of  Casimir-P^rier  because  of  hostile  ciiti- 

cism. 
Jan.  17.    Felix  Faure  elected  president  of  France. 
Jan.  21.    Anglo-French  ag^ement  on  Sierra  Leone  hinterland. 
Jan.  26.     Ministry  Ribot    (finance)    formed  ;   Hanotaux   (foreign), 

Poincare  (education). 
Feb.    Revolt  in  Cuba  (p.  590J. 
March  11.     Russian  and  Euglish  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Pamiis 

delimiuated. 
April  7.    Nansen  reached  86''  14';  farthest  north, 
April  12.    Interference  in  Chinese--Japanese  treaty  (p.  596). 
May  11.    Anti-revolutionary  bill  (Umsturzvorlage)  against  sociaUsis  in 

Germany  dropped  because  open  to  too  general  application; 

continuation  of  lese-majesti  prosecutions. 
July  15.     Stambouloff,  anti-Russian  leader  in  Bulgaria  (premier, 

1887-94),  attacked,  by  assassins;  f  July  18. 
Sept.  30.    French  occupy  capital  of  Madagascar  after  an  advanee 

of  several  months  from  the  coast.    Treaty  of  peace  (Oct.  1); 

protectorate. 
Nov.  2.    Radical   ministry  Bourgeois  (interior)  formed  ;    Cavaignae 

(war),  Berthelot  (foreign).  Combes  (education). 
Deo.  2.    Population  of  Germany,  52,279,915. 
1896.     Agricultural  depression  throughout  Europe. 

Electoral  reform  in  the  Netherlands;  suffrage  made  dependent 

on  educational  or  financial  tests. 
Italy,  claiming  a  protectorate  over  Abyssinia,  advanced  troops 

(1895)  to  annex  it  to  £ritrea.    King  Menelek  surprised  them, 

compelled  the  evacuation  of  Mahaleh  (Jan.  23, 1896),  and  de> 

feated  them  in  the 
March  1.  battle  of  Adna  (Adotod).  Crispi's  ministry  fell  (March  5) 

and  Rttdini,  the  new  premier  (''peace  with  honor"),  withdrew 

the  forces.     At  the  peace  of  Addi*s  Abeda  (Oct.  26)  Italy 

acknowledged  the  full  independence  of  Abyssinia. 
Jan.  15.     Anglo-French  agreement  on  Siam  (p.  596). 
Feb.     Austrian  Reiclisrath  introduced  general  suifrage  for  |  of 

members  of  the  house;  remainder  still  elected  by  J  of  the 

electors. 
Feb.  14.     Baptism  of  prince  Boris,  heir  apparent  of  Bnlgarla,  in  the 

Greek  church  ;  restoration  of  Russian  ascendency. 
March  29.     Population  of  France,  38,517,957. 
April  28.     Ministry  Meline  (agriculture),  succeeds  ministry  Bou^ 

geois;  Hanotaux  (foreign). 
May  16.     Hungarian  parliament  passed  a  law  recognizing  the  Jetoisk 

faith. 
May  26.     Consecration  of  Nicholas  II.  at  Moscow;  disaster  in  the 

crowd  (May  30). 
Aug.  6.     Madagascar  declared  a  French  colony. 
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Sept.  26.    Opening  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube. 
Oct.    Visit  of  the  tsar  to  Franoe. 

1896-1899.  Cretan  Revolt  and  Turoo-Qreek  War. 
In  Crete  a  Christian  (Greek)  insurrection  began  in  May, 
1896,  against  Turkish  rule.     The 

1897,  Feb.  7.  insurgents  proclaimed  union  "with  Greece,  and 
Greece  landed  tft)ops,  refusing  to  withdraw  at  the  order  of 
the  powers  (Feb.  18),  who  had  assumed  joint  occupation 
of  the  island  and 

March  2.    presented  an  ultimatum;  no  annexation  to  Greece,  but 

Crete  to  have  an  effective  autonomous  government.    Greece 

still  refused  to  withdraw  (March  8),  and  the  powers  announced 

the  blockade  of  Crete. 

Fubhc  opinion  in  Greece  forced  the  goTemment  into  a  war  with 

Tnrkej,  for  which  she  was  utterly  unprepared.     The  conflict 

began  on  the  Thessalonian  frontier  on  April  16,  and 

April  17.    Turkey  declared  war,  her  forces,  uuder  Edhem  Pasha, 

driving  the  Greeks  out  of  the  Milounai^ass  (April  18),  and 

causing  a  general  retirement,  though  nusuccessful  at  Ravetii 

pass  (April  19).    The  Greeks,  uuder  the  crown  prince,  seized 

with  panic, 

April  25.    evacuated  Larissa  and  retreated  to  the  KardUsa-Volos 

line.    The  Greek  ministry  was  dismissed  and  Athens  almost  in 

revolt.     Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had  invaded  Epirus  from  Arta  (April 

20),  but  were  driven  back  by  Osman  Pasha  (April  28).     Karditsa  was 

abandoned  on  the  advance  of  Edhem  Pasha;  May  5  the  Greeks  were 

driven  from  Fersala  and  Velestino,  and  May  8  the  Turks  entered 

Volos.     Fighting  closed  with  the  further  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from 

Domokos  to  Lamia  (May  17). 

May  10.     Greece  consented  to  withdraw  from  Crete  and  was  ready 

for  mediation,  which  the  powers  offered   to  Turkey.    Russia 

and  Austria  had  ordered  the  Balkan  states  to  keep  out  of  the 

war  (April  29),  and  now  at  a  hint  from  the  tzar  the 

May  18.    Porte  suspended  hostilities.    Turkey  was  not  allowed 

to  profit  by  her  victories.     By  the 
Dee.  4.    treaty  of  peace  at  Constantinople,  the  frontier  was  rectified 
(Turkey  gained  control  of  the  passes),  and  Greece  paid  an 
indemnity  of  817,800,000.    A  commission  of  the  powers  assumed  c<m- 
trol  of  Greek  revenues  sufficient  to  pay  this  and  the  old  Greek  loans. 

Meanwhile  in  Crete  the  settlement  made  little  progress,  though 
the  Christian  assembly  accepted  autonomy  (Aug.  26)  and  the  powers 
increased  their  zone  of  occupation.  The  powers  failed  to  agree 
among  themselves  or  with  Turkey,  and  Germany  and  Austria  with- 
drew. Turkey  wished  to  keep  troops  on  the  island  as  a  mark  of  her 
stueraintif  And  have  the  Christian  governor  her  subject ;  but  the  with- 
drawal of  her  troops  was  forced  (Nov.  12,  1898)  after  a  Moslem 
attack  on  the  British  troops  and  Christians  at  Candia  (Sept.  6),  and 

1898,  Dec.  21.     Prince    George   of    Greece  was  made   governor- 

general  by  the  powers.     A  constitution,  drawn  op  by  a  native 
eom mission,  was  accepted  by  the  four  powers  (Russia,  Great  Britain, 
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Italy,  France)  and  the  Cretan  assembly  (April,  1899).    Many  desti- 
tute Mobammedaus  emigrated. 

1897,  Feb.  9.     Population  of  Russian  empire,  129,004,514. 

April  5.  By  ministerial  decree  in  Austria  Czech  (Bohemian)  was 
placed  on  an  official  equality  ^^ith  Oerman  in  Bohemia.  A 
race  was  followed  in  Bohemia.  In  the  Reich srath  violence  and  ob- 
struction by  the  Germans  produced  a  deadlock  which  continued  duriag 
1898  and  1899  and  made  necessary  legislation  by  decree  under  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  constitution.  The  Auagleich  was  thas 
renewed  as  a  modus  vivendi.  Matters  were  complicated  by  socialism 
and  anti-Semitism.  In  Hungary  there  was  opposition  to  the  renewal 
of  the  Ausgleich.  The  repeal  of  the  language  ordinance  (July  20, 
1900)  was  followed  by  obstruction  by  the  young  Czechs. 

July  23.    Convention  defining  the  boundary  of  French  Dahomey  and 

German  TogoUmd. 
Aug.    Visit  of  the  president  of  France  to  Riuwia;  the  tzar  toasted 

the  "  aUied  ^'  nation  (Aug.  26). 
Dec.  2.     Gold  standard  adopted  in  Russia. 
1898-1899.     Dreyf iHi  afEair.    An  attempt  by  col.  Picquart  to  re-open 

the  Dreyfus  case  (p.  579),  with  proof  that  the  dossier  con- 
tained nothing  applicable  to  him  and  that  the  bordereau  was  written 
by  another  officer  (Esterhazy),  was  met  by  an  attempt  to  discredit 
Picquart  and  his  evidence  by  forgeries  made  by  Henry,  acquittal  of 
Esterhazy  by  court-martial  (Jan.  11, 1898),  the  declaration  that  the 
case  was  une  chose  jugee,  and  that  the  Dreyfusards  (including  Zola) 
were  trying  to  dishonor  the  army.  Public  opinion,  led  by  the 
Patriotic  League,  anti-Semites,  army  officers,  and  reactionists,  became 
rabid  against  the  revisionists.  But  Henry  confessed  to  the  forgeries 
and  committed  suicide  (Aug.  31),  and  the  prime  minister  (^Bnsson) 
now  favored  a  revision;  but  while  the  court  of  cassation  was  con- 
sidering the  question,  the  ministry  resigned  after  a  vote  virtually 
accusing  them  of  permitting  attacks  on  the  army,  and  the  ministry 
Dupuy  with  Freycinet  as  war  minister  succeeded  (Oct.  30).  The 
court  of  cassation  (June  3,  1899)  ordered  a  new  court-martia], 
declaring  the  bordereau  to  be  Esterhazy's  work  and  the  secret  dossier 
without  reference  to  Dreyfus,  but  the  new  court-martial  renewed  the 
conviction  (Sept.  9).  Meanwhile  the  agitation  had  endangered  tlie 
stability  of  the  republic,  and  the  ministry  Dupuy  (*< trimmers") 
tiras  replaced  (June  22)  by  the  ministry  "Waldeck-Rousseaa 
(interior)  ;  DelcassS  (foreign),  Gallifetj  lAter  Andre  (war).  This  was 
known  as  the  ministry  of  republican  defense,  and  it  steadily 
repressed  the  "  affair."  Dreyfus  was  pardoned  (Sept.  19),  the  leaders 
of  militarism  transferred  and  subdued,  and  an  act  of  amnesty  psssed 
(Dec.  24, 1900). 

1898,  Feb.  20.    Referendum  in  Switzerland  voted  in  favor  of  staU 

ownership  ofrailioays, 

April-August.     Spanish- American  war  (p.  590). 

May.  Distress  in  Italy  led  to  strikes  and  riots,  assuming,  under 
socialistic  and  clerical  encouragement,  a  political  character^ 
amounting  in  Milan  (May  6-8)  to  an  insurrection. 
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June.     Elections  for    Otrman  Reichstag  showed  increase  of  social 

democrats  ;  bnt  little  increase  of  agrarians. 
June  14.     Franco-British  convention  on  spheres  of  influence  about 

Niger  river. 
July  17.     Italian  \aw  (or  pension  Jund  for  workpeople  ;  national  sub- 

yention  of  members  of  the  fund. 
July  ao.     t  Biamarok. 
Aug.  31.    Accession  of  queen  Wilhelmina. 
Sept.-Noy.    Fashoda  inoid#it  (p.  669). 
Sept.  10.    Empress  of  Austria  €usassinated  hj  an  axiarohist, 
Oct.-Nov.     Visit  of  the  Grerman  emperor  to  Constantinople  and  the 

Holy  Land. 
1899y  Jan.  25.  The  speech  from  the  throne  to  the  Finnish  diet  an- 
nounced that  the  military  servioe  of  Finland  would  be 
made  uniform  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  Feb.  15, 
an  imperial  manifesto  displayed  the  intention  of  using  auto- 
oratio  authority  over  legislation  respecting  Finland,  leav- 
ing to  the  diet  only  the  right  of  consultation. 
Feb.  16.    t  President  Faure, 

Feb.  18.  simile  Loubet  elected  president  of  Franoe. 
May  18-July  29.  Hague  peace  oonferenoe.  Aug.  24  and  Dec. 
30,  1898,  the  tzar  of  Russia  proposed  a  conference  to  consider 
limilation  ofarmamentSy  arbitration^  and  laws  of  war.  The  conference 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  European  natumsy  United  States, 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  and  Siam.  No  conclusion  was  reached  as  to  re- 
duction of  armaments,  but  conventions  signed:  (1)  for  a  permanent 
oonrt  of  international  arbitration  at  the  Hague  and  friendly 
mediation;  (2)  on  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  (3)  extending 
the  Greneva  convention  to  maritime  warfare  ;  and  also  declarations 
prohibiting  the  use  of  special  means  of  destruction. 

June,  July.  Socialistic  demonstration  m  Belgium  against  the  govern- 
ment's electoral  bill ;  in  Brussels  fierce  rioting.  Ministry 
resigned  (Aug.  1)  and  the  new  ministry  carried  through  a 
law  for  proportional  representation  (Dec.  29). 

June  30.     Spain  ceded  the  Caroline  Islands  to  Germany. 

Dec.  2.     Samoan  treaty  (p.  592). 

1900,  March.  Successful  obstruction  by  socialists  in  the  Italian  cham- 
ber of  deputies  of  a  drastic  bill  for  the  public  safety,  the  out- 
come of  the  disturbances  of  1898. 

April  14.  Paris  exposition  to  commemorate  the  work  of  the  century 
opened. 

June  26.  Imperial  ukase  issued  for  gradual  introduction  of  Russian 
as  the  official  language  in  Finland. 

June  27.  Franco-Spanish  convention  deliminating  possessions  in 
Sahara  and  on  gulf  of  Guinea. 

July  29.  Assassination  of  king  Humbert  of  Italy  by  an  anarch- 
ist, succeeded  by  his  son 

190Q-X.    Viotor  Emmcmuel  IIL 

Sept.  First  election  in  Norway  under  universal  manhood  (25 
years)  su&age. 
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Oct.  17.  Connt  von  Biilow  sacoeeded  prince  v.  Hobenlohe  as 
chancellor  of  the  Grermao  empire. 

Dec.  1.     Population  of  Germany,  56,^7,178. 

1901.     Industrial  depression  in  Germany. 

1901-1902.  Attempted  G-ermanixation  of  Pnuwlan  Poland 
through  settlement  of  Grerman  proprietors  and  language  de- 
crees made  little  prog^ss  against  opposition. 

1901-1903.  In  Jan.,  1901,  revolt  of  studenU  throaghout  Roaala; 
Bogclepoffy  minister  of  education,  a^usinated  (Feb.  27).  ToUtoi 
excommunicated  (Feb.  25).  Trouble  renewed  at  the  end  of 
year,  assisted  by  workmen  and  with  revolutionary  purposes. 
iStpta^'n,' minister  of  the  interior,. was  aasassinated,  April  15, 
1902,  and  so  was  his  successor,  Plehue  (July  26, 1904).  Idibor 
atrlkea  followed,  a  novelty  in  Russia,  due  to  over-sUmulation 
and  collapse  of  manufacturing  enterprises.  Distress  and 
famine  caused  agrarian  agitation  and  sacking  of  large  estates 
(April,  1902). 

1901 — X.  Macedonian  revolt,  beaded  by  Bulgarian  revolutionists 
{Boris  Sara/of),  which,  with  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
troops,  produced  a  reign  of  terror.  Rusna  and  Austria  up- 
held the  status  quo  and  presented  a  scheme  of  reform  to  the 
sultan  (Oct.  24,  1903)  which  he  accepted. 

1901,  Feb.  10.     PopuUition  of  Italy,  32,475,253. 
March  24.     Population  of  France,  38,961,945. 

April  19.    A  liberal  cotistitution  decree  m  SennOy  creating  a  senate. 

June  25.     Army  reorganization  law  in  Stoeden  ;  compulsory  wervioe* 

July  1.  Aaaociationa  law  in  France.  Causes  :  attitude  of  clergy 
in  Dreyfus  affair  ;  teachings  of  the  regular  clergy  oonsideied 
reactionary ;  ''too  many  monks  in  business,  and  too  many  monks 
in  politics."  All  religious  associations  and  their  establishments 
must  be  authorized  by  the  state;  all  unauthorized  ones  after 
Oct.  1  to  be  considered  dissolved.  Many  congregations,  espe- 
cially the  Jesuits,  transferred  their  property  beyond  France 
before  that  date.  The  law  was  construed  strictly,  especially 
against  associations  engaged  in  teaching  and  business  (Char- 
treuse). 

July  11.  Imperial  edict  deprived  Finnish  army  of  its  national  eheurac-' 
ter;  attempt  at  recruiting  at  Helsingfors  failed  (April  17, 
1902). 

Aug.  26.  Kuptnre  of  Franco-Turkish  diplomatic  relations  over 
claims  and  French  religious  orders.  Nov.  7,  naval  demonstra- 
tion. The  Porte  yielded  and  also  recognized  French  pro- 
tection of  catholica  in  the  East. 

1902, 1903.     Famine  in  Sweden  and  Finland. 

1902,  Jan.    Completion  of  the  Tranaaiberian  railway. 

Jan.  16.    Turkish  irade  for  a  German  railtoay  across  Asia  Minor  to 

Persian  gulf. 
March  5.     Brussels  sugar  convention  signed  by  most  European  states, 

abolishing  bounties;  in  effect  Sept.  1.    Great  Britain  (Aug. 

11)  forbade  import  of  bounty-fed  sugar. 
April.     A  general  strike  in  Belgium  against  plural  suffrage  failed. 
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April,  Maj.    French  elections^  hearty  tupport  of  the  govemmerU. 

May  7.  Eruption  of  Mount  Pelee,  Martinique  ;  destruction  of  St. 
Pierre. 

May  17.    Accession  of  Alfonso  XIIL  of  Spain. 

Jane  3.  Resignation  of  ministry  Waldeck-Rousseau  ;  succeeded  by 
ministry  Combea  (interior,  worship)  on  June  7  ;  Ddcasse 
(foreign),  Andre  (war),  Rouuier  (finance). 

June  7.  German  Reichstag  assented  to  the  abolition  of  the  dictator 
paragraph  (state  of  siege)  in  Alsace-Lorraine* 

Jane  28.     Triple  alliance  renewed  at  Berlin. 

July.  Riots  in  Brittany  and  Savoy  against  the  closing  of  unauthorized 
religious  schools.    About  3000  schools  closed  in  France. 

Sept.  30.  Farther  RoBBifioatlon  of  Finland.  Edicts  issued  giv- 
ing governor-general  power  to  appoint  officials  and  remove 
judges;  Raaaian  to  be  the  offloial  language  Oct.  1, 1903. 
Russian  espionage  and  Cossacks  employed.  Great  emigra^ 
tion.  Bodrikofff  governor  general,  assassinated,  June  16, 
1904. 

Deo.  Coercion  of  Venesnela.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
presenting  claims,  blockaded  Venezuela.  United  States  re- 
foaed  to  interfere  so  long  as  no  permanent  occupation  was 
attempted,  but  through  its  good  offices  the  Hague  tribunal  was 
asked  to  decide  whether  coercing  powers  should  have  prefer- 
ence over  other  claimants  (Feb.  19,  1903),  and  the  blockade 
was  raised.     Claims  conventions. 

Deo.  14.  Tariff  hill  passed  the  German  Reichstag;  minimum  duties 
on  agricultural  products  raised. 

190S.  In  France  an  agitation  developed  for  separation  of  church  and 
state  and  denunciation  of  the  Concordat  (p.  463) ;  members  of 
dissolved  congregations  denied  the  right  to  preach  in  the 
parishes.  The  visit  of  the  king  of  Italy  to  Paris  (Oct.  14), 
and  the  Franco^Italian  general  arbitration  treaty  (Dec.  25) 
harmonised  with  this  movement. 

Feb.  20.     Silver  jubilee  of  papacy  of  Leo  XIII. 

March  5.    Bagdad  railtcay  convention  signed  at  Constantinople. 

April.  In  Servia  king  Alexander,  not  receiving  the  support  of  the  radi- 
cals, suspended  the  new  constitution.  June  11  he  and  queen 
Draga  were  murdered  by  army  officers.  Peter  Kara- 
georgeTitch,  the  rival  claimant,  elected  to  succeed  (June 
16). 

April  19,  20.  Planned  riot  against  the  Je^^B  at  Kiahinef,  Russia, 
the  authorities  sympathizing  with  the  rioters.  The  affair 
attracted  world-wide  attention,    Sept.  14,  similar  riot  at  Gomel. 

July  20.  t  ^^  XIIL;  Plna  Z.  (Sarto),  patriarch  of  Venice,  elected 
to  succeed,  Aug.  4. 

Sept.  14.  Emperor  Francis-Joseph  sharply  denounced  the  demand 
of  the  Kossnthites  for  use  of  Hungarian  in  the  army.  Ministe- 
rial crisis. 

Oot.  14.    Franco-British  general  arbitration  treaty  (p.  573). 
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§  10.    UNITED  STATES.  (See  p.  M0.) 

188»— X. 

1883,  Beginning  of  the  new  steel  navy  ("  white  squadron  "). 
March  3.     Tariff  act;  protection  principle  maintained. 

May  24.     Opening  of  the  New  York-BrookWn  suspension  bridge. 

1884,  June  6.     Republican  convention  at  Chicago  nominated  J.   G» 

Blaine  for  president;  protective  platform.  The  democrats  nom- 
inated Grover  Cleveland  at  Chicago,  July  11,  and  advocated  tax- 
ation for  revenue  only.  Both  platforms  supported  ciyil  service 
reform.  Campaign  of  much  personality.  Democrata  sno- 
oesafal  at  election  (Nov.  4),  carrying  the  pivotal  $taie  of  New 
York  by  1047  votes.     Electoral  vote,  219-182. 

1885,  Feb.  26.    Act  forbidding  importation  of  contract  laborers, 

1885»  March  4-1889,  March  4.  Grover  Cleveland  (b. 
1837)  (New  York),  democrat,  22d  president;  T.  A.  Hen- 
drichtf  vice-president  (f  Nov.  25,  1885);  T,  F.  Bayard ^  sec- 
retary of  state. 

1886,  Jan.  19.  Preaidential  anooeaaion  law;  members  of  the 
cabinet  to  follow  the  vice-president  in  succession. 

March  6-May  3.     General  strike  on  the  Gould  system  of  railroads; 

rioting  suppressed  by  regulars  and  militia.     Knights  of  Lobar 

controlled  the  strike. 
May-July.     Beizurea  made  of  Amerloan  fiahermen  in  Canadian 

waters,  reopening  old  controversy  under  convention  of  1818 

(p.  552).   Retaliatory  legislation. 
May  1.     Strikes  and  socialistic  demonstrations  throughout  the  country 

for  the  eight-hour  system. 
May  4.    Anarchist  riot  in  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago. 
Aug.  31.     Earthquake,  much  havoc  wrought  at  Charleston. 
1886, 1887.    Beixure  of  British  vessels  for  pelagio  aealing  in 

Bering  aea.    A  diplomatic  discussion  covering  several  years 

followed. 

1887,  Feb.  3.     Act  to  regulate  the  counting  of  the  eleetoral  votes  ; 

votes  certified  by  state  executives  to  be  counted,  unless  both 
houses  reject  them. 

Feb.  4.  Interstate  oommerce  act ;  regulation  of  interstate  ra3- 
road  transportation,  prevention  of  discrimination  in  rates^  pool- 
tng^  and  other  abuses  ;  comimission  with  administrative  and 
judicial  powers  to  execute  the  act.  Results  under  the  aet  have 
been  disappointing. 

Dec.  6.  The  president's  annual  message  to  congress  was  deroted 
entirely  to  surplus  revenue  and  tariff  reform  (**  it  is  a  e<m- 
dition  which  confronts  us  —  not  a  theory"),  making  the 
tariff  the  issue  of  the  next  election. 

1888,  Feb.  15.     A  fisheries  treaty  with  Great  Britain  signed,  grant- 

ing certain  rights  in  Canadian  inshore  in  return  for  free  fish. 
The  senate  rejected  the  treaty  (Aug.  21). 
June  6.     Democratic  convention  renominated  Cleveland  at  St.  Louis. 
The  republicans  nominated   Benjamin  Harrison  at  Chicago* 
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June  25.  Tariff  the  Usae,  aod  republloans  suooesafnl 
(Nov.  6)  by  233  electoral  votes  to  168. 

June  13.  D^Kurtment  of  labor  created,  but  without  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet. 

Oct.  1.  Chinese  exdimon  ad  made  more  strin^nt,  after  China  had 
refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  for  the  same  purpose  ;  former  resi- 
dent laborers  not  to  be  allowed  to  return. 

1888-1889.  Introduction  of  the  Australian  ballot;  gradually 
adopted  by  most  of  the  states. 

1889,  Feb.  9.    Department  of  Agrlonltore  authorized. 

1888,  March  4-1893,  March  4.    Benjamin  Harrison 

(b.  1833  ;  f  1901)  (Indiana),  republican,  23d  president ;  Levi 
jP.  MorUm,  vice-president ;  Jome*  G.  Elaine^  secretary  of  state 
until  June,  1892. 

April  22.  OHahema  opened  to  settlement:  wild  rush  of  settlers. 
Territorial  government  authorized,  May  2, 1890.  Population 
(1890),  78,475. 

April  30.  (Centenary  of  Washington's  inauguration  celebrated  at 
New  York. 

Bfay  31.  Destruction  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  by  the  bunting  of  a 
dam  ;  2280  perished. 

Jfuae  14.  Treaty  on  Samoa  siened.  UmUed  Siaies^  Great  Britain^ 
and  Gerwionff  united  in  a  declaration  recognizing  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  the  islands  and  providing  for  an 
autonomous  gooemment  under  their  joint  control. 

Oct.  2-1890,  April  19.  Pan- American  Congresa  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can states  except  San  Domingo  met  at  Washington.  Few 
positive  results ;  reciprocity  recommended.  Bureau  of  AwMri" 
can  Republics  organized  (1890)  to  collect  and  distribute  codh 
mercial  information. 

1889,  Nov.  2.    North  Dakota  (39th  state). 
Nov.  2.    South  Dakota  (40th  state). 
Kov.  8.    Montana  (4l8t  state); 

Kov.  11.    Washington  (42d  state). 

1890-1903.  Prominent  features  of  this  period  were :  the  advent  of 
America  as  a  world  power  ;  great  industrial  prosperity 
following  a  period  of  depression  ;  amalgamation  of  capital,  forming 
virtual  monopolies  and  '**tnut8 ; "  growth  of  trade-unionism  and 
protracted  strikes;  corruption  in  municipal  gooemment;  development 
of  rural  communication  by  means  of  electric  railroads,  telephones,  and 
free  delivery  of  mail.  At  the  Souths  a  slow  betterment  in  the 
economic  condition  of  the  colored  race,  but  constitutional  disfran- 
chisement in  six  states  (**  grandfather  "  clause,  **  understanding '' 
clause)  and  lynching. 

1890,  Feb.  14.    New  rules  in  the  House  of  Representatives^  enabling 

the  speaker  to  include  in  the  quorum  those  present  but  not 

voting. 
June  1.     Population,  62,979,766  (11th  census). 
June  19.     Force  bill  reported  in  the  House,  providing  for  federal 

control  of  federal  elections,  and  intended  to  protect  negro  voters. 
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Passed  the  House,  Julj  2,  but  was  shelved  in  the  Senate  by  aid 
of  republican  votes,  Jan.  1891. 

June  27.  Disability  and  dependent  pension  act ;  pensions  to 
be  paid  to  all  Union  veterans  incapacUated  from  earning  a  liomg 
by  manual  labor,  and  to  widows  dependent  upon  their  own  daily 
toil.     Pensions  paid,  1889,  889,132,000  ;  1892,  8141,067,000. 

July  2.  Antl-tniBt  (Sherman)  law  ;  all  trusts  or  combinations  to 
restrain  or  monopolize  interstate  or  foreign  trade  declared 
illegal. 

July  3.    Idaho  (43d  state). 

July  10.    Wyoming  (44th  state). 

July  14.  Sherman  silver  purchase  law  ;  fixed  amount  of  silver 
to  be  purchased  each  mouth  and  silver  Treasury  notes  issued 
equal  to  its  bullion  value  ;  notes  to  be  redeemed  in  coin  and 
reissued, 

Oct.  1.  McKinley  tariff  law  ;  reduction  in  revenue  but  increase  m 
protection^  free  raw  sugar  and  bounty  on  home  production,  pro- 
vision for  limited  reciprocity  treaties,  several  of  which  were 
concluded. 

1891,  March  3.     International  copyright  law. 

March  14.    Lynching  in  New  Orleans  of  Italians,  members  of  the 

**'  Mafia."  Italy  protested  and  closed  her  legation  (March  31). 

April  12,  1892,  the  United  States  paid  an  indemnity. 
June  15.    Modus  w^endi  with  Great  Britain  on  Bering  sea  sealing. 
Oct.  16.   Attack  on  American  sailors  in  Valparaiso  by  mob  and  poliee, 

resulting  from  conditions  during  a  recent  civil  war  in  Chile. 

War  imminent,  but  Chile  finally  apologized  (Jan.  25, 18^), 

and  paid  an  indemnity. 

1892,  Feb.  29.    Bering  sea  curbitration  convention  signed  with 

Great  Britain  ;  right  of  the  United  States  to  protect  seals 
from  pelagic  fishing  in  Bering  sea  referred  to  a  tribunal, 
which  decided  (Aug.  15,  1893)  against  any  such  right  outside 
the  three-mile  limit.  United  States  paid  damages  for  seizures 
made. 

June-Aug.  Strikes  and  rioting  at  Cceur  d'Alene  mines  in  Idaho 
(employment  of  non-union  miners) ;  at  Homestead,  Pa. 
(wages,  nou«^union  laliorers,  private  detectives^  ;  and  in  west 
Tennessee  inines  (convict  labor).  Martial  law  declared,  mili- 
tia and  regulars  called  out. 

June  10.  Republican  convetition  at  Minneapolis  renominated  Har- 
rison and  supported  protection  and  bimetallism.  Democrats  at 
Chicago  renominated  Cleveland  and  denounced  the  McKinley 
tariff,  the  Force  bill,  and  also  upheld  bithetallism.  A  third  party 
(people's  party)  nominated  James  B.  "Weaver  (July  6),  and 
declared  for  labor  unions,  free  silver,  no  national  bania,  and 
national  otonership  of  railroads,  Cleveland  was  elected 
(Nov.  8),  by  277  electoral  votes  to  145  for  Harrison  and  22 
for  Weaver. 

Feb.  14.  Treaty  of  annexation  witb  Hawaii  signed  at  Wash- 
ington. Reform  party  in  Hawaii,  aided  by  the  United  States 
minister  (Stevens)  and  marifies,  had  deposed  the  queen  {LUi- 
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uokcdani)  (Jan.  17).  President  Cleveland  (March  9)  with- 
dre'w  the  treaty  from  the  Senate,  and  after  investigation 
proposed  to  reinstate  the  qneen  under  certain  conditions.  She 
refused  the  conditions  (Nov.  13)  and  the  independent  repub' 
liean  government  of  Hawaii  was  recognized  (Aug.  7,  1894). 

1893>  March  4-1897)  March  4.  Qrover  Cleveland  presi- 
dent for  second  time.  A.  E,  Stevenson  vice-president ;  W.  Q. 
Gresham,  later  Richard  Olney^  secretary  of  state.  Democrats 
oontrolled  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  for 
first  time  since  1858. 

May-Oot  World's  Columbian  EzpoBition  at  Chicago  to  com- 
memorate the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

Jnne  27.  Disastrous  panio,  following  a  heavy  export  of  gold  and  news 
that  India  had  suspended  the  free  coinage  of  silver  ;  fear  of  a 
silver  basis. 

Ang.  7.  Extra  session  of  congress  to  consider  financial  matters. 
President  advocated  repeal  of  silver  purchase  law  to  stop 
drain  on  gold  reserve ;  alternative,  sale  of  bonds  to  replenish 
gold  reserve  continually  or  payment  of  obligations  in  depreciated 
silver.  Repeal  passed  House,  Aug.  28  (239-108),  and  Senate, 
Oct.  30  (43-32).  Public  opinion  sharply  divided;  agitation 
for  free  silver. 

1894,  Feb.,  Nov.    Sale  of  government  bonds  to  replenish  gold  reserve^ 

8100,000,000. 

Feb.-June.  Great  coal  strike  affecting  six  states,  mining  trouble  in 
Colorado;  disorder,  and  militia  called  out. 

March  17.  Treaty  with  China  signed,  renewing  the  exclusion  of 
Chinese  laborers. 

March  24-May  1.  March  of  '*  Coxey's  army; "  demonstration  of 
unemployed. 

March  30.  Veto  of  a  bill  to  coin  the  seigniorage  of  the  purchased  sil- 
ver bullion. 

June  26-July  19.  American  Railroad  Union  strike.  Trains 
were  blocked  and  riots  ensued,  especially  at  Chicago.  Federal 
injunction  issued  against  the  siiikers  to  prevent  interference 
with  interstate  commerce  and  the  mails  (July  2) ;  later,  leaders 
were  arrested  for  contempt  of  the  injunction  ("  government 
by  injunction"),  and  also  for  conspiracy  to  block  the  mails. 
United  States  troops  sent  to  Chicago  (July  3)  and  other  places. 
Strike  extended  to  the  Pacihc  coast.     Strike  failed. 

Ang.  27.  'Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  enacted  without  president's 
signature;  some  reductions  in  protective  schedules,  but  raw 
material,  except  wool,  still  taxed ;  tax  on  sugar;  income  tax  to 
make  revenue;  reciprocity  repealed. 

1895,  Jan.  9.    Presidential  recommendation   of  national  and  state 

bank  notes  defeated  in  the  House  (124-130),  also  bill  for  low- 
rate  gold  bonds  (Feb.  7)  (135-162).  Coin  bonds  (^62,000,000) 
sold  to  a  syndicate  to  replenish  gold  reserve  ;  discussion  of 
legality  of  issue.  Free  silver  bill  in  the  Senate  prevented  (Feb.} 
by  filibnstering. 
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Feb.  Outbreak  of  rebellion  in  Cuba ;  carried  on  bj  gaerrilU 
warfare,  assisted  by  a  junta  iu  the  United  States,  and  attended 
by  much  devastation  and  suffering,  especially  iu  the  reconcenlratum 
camps  established  by  the  Spanish  captain-general  (  Weyler).  The  tn- 
surgerUs  had  no  real  government^  and  various  efforts  of  congress  (1896^ 
1897)  to  accord  them  the  right  of  belligerents^  or  to  recognize  their 
independence^  were  opposed  by  the  president.  Filibustering  expeditions 
were  guarded  against,  but  many  of  them  reached  Cuba.  Diplomatk 
Jriction  with  Spain,    Relief  sent  to  the  destitute. 

May  20.  Income  tax  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  supreme  court. 
July-1896,  Jan.  Veneznela-British  Gniana  boundary  contro- 
versy. Great  Britaiu  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
secretary  Olney  considered  (July  20)  the  Monroe  doctrine  involved, 
as  the  United  States  was  "  practically  sovereign  on  this  oon- 
tinent "  and  her  safety  was  endangered  by  Great  Britain's  attitude 
(Olney  doctrine).  Dec.  17  Cleveland  asked  congress  to  authorize  a 
commission  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  controversy;  "the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  resist  .  .  .  the  appropriation  by  Great  Britain 
of  any  .  .  .  territory  which  after  investigation  we  have  determined 
of  right  belongs  to  Venezuela."  Commission  authorized  and  ap- 
pointed (Jan.  4,  1896),  but  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  signed  an 
arbitration  treaty,  Feb.  2, 1897.  The  award  gave  most  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  Great  Britain  (Oct.  3,  1890). 

1896.  Rural  free  delivery  of  mail  began;  in  1902  there  were  11,650 
routes. 

1896,  Jan.  4.    Utah  (45th  state)  ;  constitution  forbids  polygamy. 

Feb.  5.  Popular  issue  of  bonds  ($100,000,000),  largely  oversub- 
scribed above  par.  After  the  election  in  Nov.  the  drain  of  gold 
for  hoarding  and  export  ceased, 

June  18.  Republican  convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated  WiiUam 
McKinley  for  president  and  declared  for  protection  and  a  gold 
standard.  The  democrats  at  Chicago  nominated  WilUam  J. 
Bryan  (July  10)  and  declared  for  free  silver.  The  populists 
supported  Bryan.  McKinley  was  elected  (Nov.  3),  by 
271  electoral  votes  to  176. 

1897,  Jau.  11.    General  arbitration  treaty  signed  with  Great  Britain, 

but  rejected  by  the  Senate,  May  5. 

1897,  March  4-1901.  Sept.  14.  WiUiam  MoKinley 
(b.  1843;  1 1901)  (Ohio),  republican,  24th  president ;  Garret 
A .  Hobart  (f  Nov.  21, 1899),  vice-president ;  John  Sherman, 
later  John  Hay,  secretary  of  state.  Republicans  regained  control 
of  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

1897,  July  24.    Dingley  tariff  act ;  intended  to  increase  the  revenue 

(which  had  been  below  the  expenditures  since  1893)  and  also 
increase  the  protection  ;  provision  for  reciprocity  treaties. 

1898,  Jan  1.     Inauguration  of  Greater  New  York  government;  New 

York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  vicinity  in  one  municipal  govern- 
ment.    Area,  359  square  miles  ;  population  (1900),  3,437,202. 

1898.    Spanish  War. 

Rebellion  in  Cuba  (above)  made  no  progress,  nor  was  Spain 
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able  to  end  it ;  contest  became  one  of  famine  and  annihilalion.  Ameri- 
can sympathy  was  with  the  CnbaiiB,  American  interests  deeply  in- 
volved, and  Spain  uniformly  refused  offers  of  friendly  mediation. 
A  new  ministry  {Sagastd)  announced  an  autonomous  government  tor 
Cuba  (Oct.  6, 1897),  but  it  satisfied  neither  party  there. 

Feb.  15.  U.  8.  8.  Maine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  arous- 
ing national  resentment  ("  remember  the  Maine  1 ").  Afc/Ctn- 
ley  sent  to  Congress  a 

April  11.  "war  meaaage,  declaring  that  the  intolerable  conditions 
in  Cuba  must  cease,  and  asking  authority  for  forcible  inter- 
vention.    Congress  passed 

April  20.  a  resolution  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  people  of 
Cuba  (but  not  of  the  so-called  republic),  authorizing  inter- 
vention, and  diadaiming  any  intention  of  nnw^iiig 
Cuba.  Spain  considered  this  a  declaration  of  war.  Later 
both  nations  made 

April  24,  26.    formal  deolaratiLona  of  war. 

May  1.  Battle  of  Manila  Bay.  Commodore  George  Dewey 
with  7  cruisers  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  of  10  inferior  vessels 
and  held  Manila  at  his  mercy,  but  with  no  troops  to  occupy  it.  Rein- 
forcements and  an  army  were  sent  to  him.  Admiral  Cervera  sailed 
for  Cuba  from  Cape  Verde  Islands  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  4  armored 
cruisers  and  2  destroyers  (April  29),  and  admiral  Sampson,  searching 
for  him,  bombarded  Sofi  Juan  (May  12),  and  finally  blockaded  him 
at  Santiago  (June  2).  An  army  of  16,000  men  under  een.  Shafier 
landed  near  Santiago  (June  2^2),  and  in  advancing  oefeated  the 
Spaniards  at  the 

July  1.  battles  of  El  Caney  and  San  Juan  Hill,  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city  (July  3).  Cervera  made  a  dash 
from  the  harbor,  and  in  tiie 

Joly  3.    naval  battle  of  Santiago  his  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed. 
July  17.     Santiago  surrendered.    General  Miles  landed  in  Porto 

Rioo  (July  25),  but  his  advance  on  San  Juan  was  stopped  by 

the  signing  of  the 
Aug.  12.    peaoe  protocol.    Before  this  was  known  the  army 

gathered  in  the  Philippines  under  gen.  Merritt 
Aug.  13.    captured  Manila. 

Deo.  10.  The  treaty  of  peaoe  was  siened  at  Paris.  Spain 
retired  from  Cuba,  ceded  to  the  United  States  Porto  Rico, 
Ouam,  and  the  Philippines,  receiving  920,000,000  for  the  last. 
Pending  the  organization  of  its  government,  Cuba  was  ruled  by  the 
United  States  war  department,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  (Jan. 
20, 1899)  to  study  conditions  in  the  Philippines.  The  administration 
of  the  army  during  the  war  was  sharply  criticised. 

1898,  July  1.     Law  for  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy. 

July  7.     Annexation  of  Hawaii  by  joint  resolution  ;  possession 

taken,  Aug.  12.     Territorial  government  established,  April 

30, 1900. 
Aug.  25.    Anglo-American  commission  met  at  Quebec  to  consider 

pending  questions  with  Canada.    Reassembled  at  Washing- 
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ton  (Nov.  1),  but  disagreed  on  the  qaeation  of  Ataskiui  bound- 
ary (Feb.  20, 1899). 

1899-1902.    Philippine  Insturection.    A  body  of  FUv 

pinos  under  Emilia  Aguinaldo  were  in  revolt  against  Spain  before 
the  American  war,  and  during  it  possessed  themselves  of  all 
of  Luzon  except  the  capital.  They  objected  to  American 
sovereignty  and  made  an 
1899,  Feb.  4.  attack  on  Manila,  where  the  American  army  was, 
but  were  beaten  off.  Severe  fighting  continued  during  the 
year,  the  rebels  being  driven  into  the  mountains.  In  1900 
the  insurgents  adopted  guerrilla  warfare,  bushwhackingf  and 
terrorism,  and  the  American  army,  averaging  over  60,000,  was 
distributed  in  many  posts. 

1901,  March  23.    Aguinaldo  was  captured  by  stratagem,  and  other 

leaders  then  surrendered,  but  the  insurrection  was  not  finally 
suppressed  until  April,  1902. 

1902,  July  4.    Proclamation  of  amnesty, 

1899,  Sept.  6.    Open-door  policy  (p.  597). 

Oct.  20.  Modus  Vivendi  on  Alaska;  provisional  boundary  tfaroogli 
the  passes  beyond  Lynn  Canal. 

Deo.  2.  Disturbances  continuing  in  Samoa  under  the  tridominiom 
(p.  587),  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Washington  dividing  ike 
islands.  United  States  received  Tutuila  and  Germany  the  other 
tuH)  islands;  England  compensated  by  receiving  the  Howe 
Islands  from  Grermany. 

1900,  Boxer  rising  (p.  597). 

March  14.  Gold  standard  act ;  all  paper  money  to  be  redeemed 
in  ^Id,  provision  for  maintaining  gold  reserve,  increase  in 
national  bank  notes. 

March  16.  President,  as  commander-in-chief,  appointed  a  second 
Philippine  commission  of  five,  William  H.  Taft,  president, 
to  continue  the  establishment  of  civil  government.  After  Sept 
1,  it  exercised  legislative  authority  and  established  courts,  local 
governments,  civil  service,  and  schools,  and  controlled  finances. 

April  12.  Civil  government  for  Porto  Rico  ;  the  act  also  provided  that 
temporarily  import  duties  between  the  island  and  the  states 
should  be  15%  of  the  regular  rates,  but  on  July  25, 1901, /ree 
trade  was  proclaimed. 

June  1.  Population,  76,303,387,  not  including  Porto  Rico  or  Philip- 
pines (12th  census). 

June  2i.  McKinley  renominated  by  the  repnhlioans  at  Philadelphia  ' 
the  democrats  renominated  Bryan  at  Kansas  City,  and  upheld 
Jree  silver  and  anti-imperialism,  McKinley  elected  by  292 
electoral  votes  to  155  (Nov.  6). 

Sept.  8.     Tornado  wrecked  Galveston,  with  great  loss  of  life. 

1901,  Feb.  2.     Act  to  reorganize  the  army ;  maximum  of  lOOfiOO 

men, 
March  2.    Piatt  amendment  on  Cuba  ;  as  conditions  of  withdrawal 
from  the  island,  Cuba  to  grant  naval  statione  and  right  of  inter' 
vention  to  protect  life,  property,  or  Cuban  independence. 
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These  condiiions  were  embodied  in  the  Cuban  constitation, 
Jane  12. 

March  2.  President  authorized  (Spooner  amendment)  to  establish 
such  temporary  civil  government  for  Phllippinea  as  he 
saw  fit.  Ue  continued  fAtf  commission  (p.  592),  and  made  its 
president  the  civil  governor,  replacing  the  military  executive 
(July  4).  Sept.  1  three  Filipinos  were  added  to  the  comnussion 
and  executive  departments  created,  to  which  members  of  thu 
commission  were  assigned. 

March  4.  Second  administmtion  of  McKvrdey  began ;  Theodore 
Roosevelt^  vice-president. 

May  27.  Insular  cases  decided  by  the  supreme  court  ;  congress 
has  authority  to  make /or  new  territory  lavjs  nncludine  a  tar- 
iff) different  from  those  applicable  to  the  states  (constitution  does 
not  follow  the  flag),  but  until  congress  acts  goods  imported 
from  the  territory  cannot  be  taxed  as  foreign. 

Sept.  6.    President  McBUnley  shot  by  an  anarchist;  f  Sept.  14. 

190L  Sept.  14-z.    Theodore  Roosevelt  (b.  1858  )  (New 

lork)  republican,  25th  president. 

1901,  Nov.  18.    Treaty  signed  with  Cfreat  Britain  abrogating  the  Clau- 

ton^Bultoer  treaty  (p.  555)  ;  isthmian  canal  to  be  under  the  sole 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

1902,  «fan.  1.     In  Cuba,  presidential  election  ;  May  20,  American 

oocnpation  ended. 

Jan.  24.  Danish  West  Indies  purchased,  but  the  Rigsdag  refused  to 
ratify  the  cession  (Oct.  22). 

March  8.     Imports  from  the  Pliilippines  to  pay  75%  of  usual  rates. 

May  12-Oct  15.  Anthracite  coal  miners  strike,  threatening  a  coal 
famine  in  winter.  Through  the  influence  of  Roosevelt,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  commission  appointed  by  him,  and 
the  men  returned  to  work  pending  the  decision. 

June  17.     Act  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  public  lands. 

June  28.  Isthmian  canal  act ;  president  authorized  to  oonstmeta 
canal  at  Panama,  if  he  could  acquire  the  rieht  of  the  French 
company  for  840,000,000  and  the  cession  nrom  Colombia  of 
the  right  and  necessary  territory ;  if  not,  to  construct  the 
Nicaragua  cancd,^ 

1902,  July  1.    Act  for  civil  government  in  the  Philippines. 

Civil  government  established  by  the  president  confirmed  (pp. 
592,  593)  ;  bill  of  rights  except  as  to  right  to  bear  arms  and 
trial  by  jury  ;  provision  for  future  bicameral  legislatnre 
of  commission  and  an  elected  house;  two  resident  commis- 
sioners in  the  United  States. 

Dec.     Coercion  of  Venezuela  (p.  585). 

Dec.  11.     Reciprocity  treaty  with  Cuba  signed;  in  force  Dec.  27, 1903. 

1903,  Jan.  22.    Canal  treaty  signed  with  Colombia,  but  Colombian 

1  For  the  French  canal,  see  p.  678.  An  American  company  had  acquired 
the  Nicaraf^a  ri<;ht,  but  the  grant  had  been  cancelled.  Several  commissions 
had  reported  on  the  canal  project,  the  last  (1900)  favoring  Panama  under  the 
conditions  named  in  the  act. 
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oonmss  refused  to  ratify  it  (Aug.  12).    FurehaM  made  frooi 

the  French  company. 
Jan.  24.    Alaakan  boundary  question  referred  to  a  tribunal  of 

six  ;    award   (Oct.   20)  sustained  the   claim  of  the  United 

States,  Canada  being  barred  from  the  ocean  inlets. 
Feb.  14.    Department  of  comnxerce  and  labor  created. 
Feb.  14.     General  «fq/f  authorized  for  the  army. 
May-July.     Postal  scandal. 
July  4.    American  Pacific  cMe  opened  between  San  Franeiaeo  and 

Manila. 
NoY.  3.    Revolt  of  Panama  ;    independence  declared.      United 

States  troops  were  landed  to  prevent  hostilitieBy  and  tbe  new 

government  was  recognized  on  Nov.  6. 
Not.  18.    Canal  treaty  aigned  'witlk  Panama  ;  United  States  t» 

haye  sovereignty  over  the  canal  strip  and  to  safeguard  inde- 
pendence of  PamanMx, 
Bee.    Agreement  of  the  Philippine  commission  with  the  Boman 

Catholic  authorities  for  the  purchase  of  the  friars'  kmdsy  which 

had  been  a  cauae  of  disturbance  under  Spanish  rule. 

§11.    ASIA. 
1883— z.  (See  pp.  662,  664.) 

1883.    Corea  opened  to  western  trade.^ 
1883-1885.     France  and  China  (^.  573-575). 

1883,  Aug.  27.     Eruption  of  Kikkatua  in  Java;  great  loss  of  file 

from  tidal  waves. 

1884,  Dec.  4.     Insurrection  in  Corea  ;  Japan  and  China  both  sent 

troops,  then  signed 

1885,  April  18.    a  treaty  by  which  China  ackno^vledged  Japan's 

Interest  in  Corea.  Attempt  by  Russia  to  gain  a  protectorate 
over  Corea  prevented.  Great  Britain  occupied  Port  HamHtan 
(April),  but  withdrew  (Feb.  27,  1887)»  China  guaranteeing 
Core&*B  territorial  integrity. 

1886,  July  24.     Anglo-Chinese  agreement  on  Burma ;  British  rule 

recognized,  also  China's  formal  suzerainty. 
1887-1889.    Floods  and  famine  in  China;  millions  perished. 

1888,  Oct.  Railway  between  Kaiping  (Chili)  and  Tientsin  opened, 

first  permanent  line  m  China,^ 

1889,  Feb.  11.    Constltntion  of  Japan  proclaimed.    Emperor's 

po'wers  carefully  guarded,  including  right  of  peace  and  war, 
and  power  to  issue  ordinances  having  force  of  laws.  Bicameral 
diet ;  upper  house  of  peers  and  representatives  of  merit  and 
wealth;  lower  house  elected  through  limited  suffrage;  diet  baa 
a  restricted  control  of  finances.  Bill  of  rights,  rWi^iottf /ree- 
dom.    Furst  diet  met  Nov.  29, 1890. 

1  The  first  treaty  was  witl)  the  United  Stated,  signed  May  SS^  1882. 

^  The  Shanghai  line  (p.  562)  was  abandonea.  A  portion  of  the  TleDtsin 
line  was  0T>ened  in  1882.  In  1881  there  was  a  telegraph  line  between  Shaagbai 
and  Tientsin. 
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Feb.  Kwanffgu,  Chinese  emperor,  assaraed  the  goyemment,  em- 
press dowager  retiring. 

1890,  March  31.     Chungking^  on  upper  Yangtze,  made  a  treaty  port. 

1891.  Oatbreak  of  rioting  against  nUssionariea  in  China,  incited  by  a 
body  of  literati;  ineffectaal  decree  issue  against  the  rioters 
(June  1^. 

1893,  Oct.  3.    Frenck'Siamese  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Bangkok,  after 

short  period  of  hostilities.     France  obtained  all  the  territory 
east  01  the  Mekong  and  military  control  of  the  west  bank. 
1891,  March  1.    Anglo-Chinese  treaty  on  Burma  boundary;  territory 
east  of  the  Mekong  ceded  to  China  on  condition  of  non- 
alienation. 

1894-1895.    Ghinese-nJapanese  War. 

Causea  \  China^s  claim  of  suzerainty  in  Corea  and  denial  of  Japan's 
equal  interest  there;  conviction  in  Japan  that  a  military  success  was 
necessary  to  her  recognition  as  a  power  by  the  Occident.  China  sent 
troops  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Corea,  and  Japan,  protesting 
that  Corea  was  independent,  also  sent  troops  (June  9, 1894).  Japan 
proposed  reforms  to  prevent  future  disturbances  (July  3),  but  Corea, 
oaoked  by  China,  refused,  upon  which 

1894,  July  23.    Japanese  troops  seized  the  palace  and  the  king  at 

Seoul.     Both  nations  prepared  to  pour  troops  into  Corea  and 
July  25.    actual  war  began  with  a  naval  victory  for  Japan. 
Aug.  1.    Both  nations  deoUu'ed  war  (contrasting  declarations). 

The  Japanese  under  Nodzu 
Sept.  15.    captured  Piengyang,  the  Chinese  fleeing  across  the  Yalu 

River.    In  the 
Sept.  17.    naval  battle  of  7ala  River  (first  battle  of  modem 

men-of-war),  the  fleets  being  of  about  equal  size  (12  vessels 

each),  the  Japanese  under  Ito  dispersed  the  enemy's  fleet 

iTing)  and  destroyed  five  of  the  ships.  The  Japanese  army 
Yamagata^ 

Oct.  25.  forced  tne  Yalu  and  invaded  Manchuria,  meeting  with  little 
resistance.  A  second  army  of  20,000  under  Oyama  landed  on 
Liaotnng  peninsula  (Oct.  24),  and,  after  capturing  Kingchau 
(Nov.  6)  and  Talien  (Nov.  7),  began  the 

Not.  21.  attack  on  Port  Arthur,  the  strongest  port  in  China, 
with  modem  defences.  Several  forts  were  stormed  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  the  Chinese  garrison  of  10,000  abandoned 
the  rest.    The  Japanese  army  and  navy  then 

1895,  Jan.  30-Feb.  12.    besieged  and  captured  Welhaiwei  and 

Ting's  fleet  there.  The  feature  of  the  siege  was  the  night 
attacks  by  Japanese  torpedo  boats  (Feb.  5,  8).  Meanwhile  the  first 
army  (^lamagatd)  captured  Haicheng  (Dec.  13,  1894);  iNTo^',  ad- 
vancing from  Port  Arthur,  occupied  Kaiping  (Jan.  10, 1895) ;  and  the 
united  forces  took  Niuchuang  (March  4)  and  Us  port  (March  7). 
The  war  had  shown  the  rottenness  of  China's  Qiilitary  strength  and 
the  impotence  of  her  administration.  The  burden  of  it  fell  on  Li 
Hungehang  (b.  1823;  f  1901),  who  was  also  sent  to  make  peace. 
By  the 
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April  17.  treaty  of  Bhimonoaeki,  China  acknowledged  the  mde- 
pendence  of  Corea,  ceded  Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  and  Liao- 
tnng  peninsula  (Port  Arthur)  to  Japan,  and  paid  an  indemnity  of 
8158,000,000.  But  Russia,  France,  and  Germanj  protested 
against  the  cession  of  the  peninsula  (*<  integrity  of  Chinese 
territory"),  and  Japan  3rielded  (May  10),  receiving  an  additiooil 
indemnity  of  $22,200,000.  Japan  began  to  reform  Corea,  hot 
queen  Min  erooused  a  reaction,  and  was  murdered  (Oct.  8)  by 
natives  and  Japanese  partisans  (soshi).  This  destroyed  Japan's 
prestige,  but  there  was  a  gradual  extension  of  the  reforms. 

1894,  July  16.  Japanese  treaty  of  commerce  signed  with  Great 
Britain.    Cessation  of  the  right  of  exterritoriality  in 

^^  Japan,  freedom  of  trade  and   residence.    Similar  treaties 

^  were  made  by  Japan  with  the  other  maritime  poVers  (ISdl- 

1897),  and  all  of  them  went  into  effect  (July  17,  Aug.  4, 1899) 
after  the  new  code  of  civil  procedure  and  commercial  law  hsd 
been  tested. 

1895,  June-Aug.    Attack  on  missionaries  in  China. 

June  20.  China  ceded  to  France  territory  acquired  from  England 
(p.  595),  and  concessions  and  railway  rights  in  soothem 
China  (reward  for  intervention). 

1896,  Japan  entered  upon  an  elaborate  policy  of  mUitasy  and  nopal 
exjHxnsion, 

Jan.  1.  Convention  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Spheres  of 
influence  in  Siam  and  independence  of  that  nation.  No  exclusive 
privileges  to  be  sought  in  southern  China. 

Feb.  10.  A  small  Russian  force  landed  and  marched  to  Seoul,  and 
next  day  the  king  ( Ft  Hi)  fled  to  the  Russian  legation,  where 
he  remained  until  Feb.  20,  1897.  While  there,  he  granted  to 
Russians  the  right  to  out  timber  in  the  Yalu  valley. 

May  1.  Shah  of  Persia  {Natr-ed-din)  assassinated,  succeeded  by 
his  sou,  Muzaffar-ed-din, 

May  14,  June  9.    Russian-Japanese  agreements  on  Corea  signed. 

June  15.     Tidal  wave  in  northern  Japan,  30,000  perished. 

Sept.  8.  Chinese-Russian  railway  convention  signed  at  Peking. 
Chinese  Eastern* Railway  Company  to  build  the  TranssI- 
berian  railway  across  Manchuria. 

1896-1898.  Railway  concessions  granted  by  China  to  French,  Bel- 
gian, American,  British,  Russian,  and  (lerman  companies ;  also 
for  exploiting  mines. 

1897,  Feb.  20.    King  of  Corea  returned  to  his  palace,  but  Ruswiam 

ascendency  continued.  On  Nov.  5  a  Russian  agent  was  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  finances,  but  the  British  incumbent  re- 
fused to  resign,  England  and  Japan  sent  ships  to  Chemnlpoi 
and  the  Russian  agent  teas  dismissed  (March  15,  1898)  after 
anti-Russian  demonstrations. 

March  29.    Japan  adopted  the  gold  standard  ;  ratio,  321  to  1. 

Nov.  14.  Germany  seized  Kiaoohau,  because  of  the  murder  of 
two  German  missionaries  in  Shantung.  Prince  Henry,  brother 
of  the  emperor,  sent  to  command  the  Grermau  fleet  in  Chin 
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waters,  the  emperor  speaking  of  his  intention  to  extend  the 
empire  Q*  mailed  fist "). 
Dee.  18.  A  Russian  fleet  entered  Port  Arthur  to  winter. 
1898.  A  series  of  progressive  edicts  issued  by  the  emperor  of 
China;  but  a  reaction  ensued,  the  empress  dow^ager  ob- 
tained control,  and  virtually  deposed  the  emperor  (Sept.  21). 
The  reforms  were  repealed  (Sept.  27),  and  anti-Christian  riots 
ensued. 

March  6.  Cliina  leased  Kiaochau  to  G^ermanj  for  99  years, 
with  a  sphere  of  influence  30  miles  inland,  and  railway  and 
mining  concessions.    Kiaochau  a  treaty  port  (Sept.  2). 

March  27,  May  7.  Cliina  leased  to  Russia  for  25  years  Port 
Arthur,  Talienrioan,  and  the  terrUary  and  waters  north  to  Port 
Adams,  with  a  neiUralized  zone  beyond,  within  which  conces- 
sions to  other  powers  were  forbidden.  Port  Arthur  to  be  a 
closed  naval  basey  but  Talien-wan  to  have  an  open  port.  Rus- 
sia also  received  the  right  to  connect  the  leased  territory 
"With  the  Transsiberian  rail^v^ay  in  Manchuria. 

April  10.  China  leaaed  to  France  Kwangchau-wan  for  99 
years,  with  railway  eonoessions.  Ewangchau  a  free  port 
(1900^. 

April  25.  Aussian-Japanese  agreement  on  Corea ;  Japanese  para- 
mount interest  recognized,  Corea  temporarily  out  of  Russians 
sphere, 

June  9.  Territory  on  mainland  adjoining  Hongkong  leased  to 
Great  Britain,  also 

Jnly  1.     'Weihaiwei  for  as  long  as  Russia  occupied  Port  Arthur. 

1S99,  Feb.  28.  Italy  demanded  the  lease  of  Sammun  Bay,  but  China 
refused. 

April  29.  Agreement  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain;  the  former 
not  to  seek  concessions  in  the  Yangtze  valley,  and  the  latter 
not  to  seek  them  north  of  the  Great  Wall. 

Jnly  17.     End  of  exterritoriality  in  Japan  (p.  596). 

Sept.  1.     First  Corean  railroad  opened  from  Seoul  to  Chemnlpo. 

Sept.  6.  Open-door  policy.  Secretary  Hay  of  the  United  States 
asked  assurance  from  the  Powers  that  there  should  be  no  in- 
terference with  free  commerce  or  vested  interests  within  leased 
territory  or  spheres  of  influence  in  China.  Favorable  responses 
were  received  (1899-1900)  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Tokio. 

""1900.    Boxer  Rising. 

Causes  :  Reaction  against  drastic  reforms;  anta^nism  of  foreign 
exploitation  of  the  country  and  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  whose 
actions  sometimes  gave  an  excuse  for  the  false  charges  made  against 
them.  A  secret  society  called  the  Boxers  (*'  patriotic  harmonious 
fists  ")  spread  throughout  China,  especially  in  the  northern  provinces, 
eommitting  outrages  on  missionaries  and  converts.  Countenanced 
Jjry  the  government  and  aided  by  the  army,  they  cut  the  communica- 
tion between  Peking  and  the  coast  (June  6),  and  threatened  the 
foreign  legations,  for  whose  defense  450  legation  guards  had  been  sent 
by  the  different  nations. 
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Jane  10.    An  mlerruUional  relief  column  of  2000  started  from  the 

coast  under  admiral  Seymawr,  but  it  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
June  17.    The  Taku  forts  were  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  allied 

skipSf  which  increased  the  rage  of  the  Boxers,  and  ' 
Jnne  20.    baron  y.  Ketteler,  the  German  minister,  was  slain  in  the 
street  in  Peking.   The  same  day  the  legations  were  besieged. 
The  allied  nations  ^  Japan,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
France)  sent  a  relieving  force  of  18,000,  which,  after  the 
Jnly  14.    reduction  <^  Tientsin^  marched  to  Peking  and 
Aug.  14.    resoned  the  legations.    The  empress  dowager  and  em- 
peror fled  to  Singan-fu,  and  the  allied  foroes  occupied  the 
Sacred  City.     Li  Hungchang  and  prinee  Chmg  were  appointed 
envoys  to  negotiate  a  peace.    The  joint  powers  presented  an 
ultimatum  (Dec.  22),  and 
1901y  Sept.  7.    a  protocol  was  signed  embodying  these  condi- 
tions :  an  expiatory  mission  to  Germany  and  monument  to 
Ketteler;  punishment  of  we  chief  Boxers   (this  had  already  been 
done);   prohibition  of  the  importation  of  arms;    an  indemniiif  of 
•334,000,000  in  gold;  the  forts  between  Peking  and  the  sea  to  be 
rasEcd;  anti-foreign  societies  to  be  forbidden,  and  provincial  and  local 
officials  made  responsible  for  good  order;  reform  in  the  foreign  office 
and  court  ceremonial. 

1900,  July.    Massacre  of  Chinese  at  Blagooestchensk  by  Rnsstan 

troops,  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Manchuria,  which  the 
Russians  occupied  and  held  on  the  plea  of  protecting  the 
railway  and  preserving  order.  The  opposition  of  the  other 
powers  especially  Japan,  prevented  China  from  acquiescing 
m  this. 
Oct.  16.  Germany  and  Great  Britain  signed  an  agreement  upholding 
the  territorial  integrity  of  Chtna^  the  **  open  door,"  and  non-inter- 
ference in  her  internal  affairs. 

1901,  July  6.    A  mission  from  the  IkUai  Lama  of  Lhasa  was  received 

by  the  tzar ;  political  significance  disavowed.     Great  Britain 

(Sept.  2)  protested  against  any  proceedings  tending  to  disturb 

existing  conditions  in  Thibet. 
Oct.  1.     t  Abdurrahman^  ameer  of  Afghanistan;  snooeeded  by  hb 

son,  HabUndlah. 
Not.  9.    Persian-Russian  treaty  secretly  signed,  giving  Russia  m- 

creased  control  over  Persian  trade, 

1902,  Jan.    Tranasiberian  railway  opened. 

Jan.  30.  Anglo-Japanese  defensive  alliance  concluded  to  main- 
tain the  territorial  integrity  of  China  and  Corea.  Assist- 
ance to  be  given  if  either  signatory  power  in  defending  this 
integrity  was  opposed  by  two  nations.  This  alliance  was 
answered  by  the 
Jg.    declaration  of  "  allied  "  Russia  and  France. 

April  S.    I^ssra  agree'd  to  restore  Manchuria  to  China;  evaeo- 
ation  to  be  completed  by  Oct.  9, 1903. 

Sept.  5.  Auglo-Chinese  commercial  treaty  signed ;  uniform  coinage 
in  China,  abolition  of  transit  dues  (likin),  improvement  in  navi- 
gation, protection  of  investments,  new  treaty  portSy 
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aries,  trade  marks,  copyright^  tariff,  mining,  exterritoriality. 
Similar  treaties  with  Japan  and  United  States  (Oct.  8, 1903). 
Oct.  7.    Siamese-French  treaty  signed;  caused  by  French  encroach- 
ments.    Siam  ceded  additional  territory. 

1903.  Bussian-Japckneee  Crieda. 

Russia  not  ^nrithdrawing  from  Manchuria  as  agreed,  and 
showing  evidences  of  settlernerU  and  fortification  at  Yogarapo  in 
Corea,  Japan  remonstrated,  considering  her  own  independence  in- 
volved.    As  a  basis  of  agreement 

Aag.  12.  Japan  proposed  that  the  territorial  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  China  and  Corea  and  the  *'  open  door  "  should 
be  recognized,  9,\ao  the  prepandemting  interest  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  of  Japan  in  Corea,  subject  to  the  first  stipulation.  Japan  to 
have  the  exclusive  right  to  aid  Corea  when  necessary,  and  the 
right  to  connect  the  Uorean  and  Manchurian  railway  systems. 
Oct.  3.  Russia's  replj  ignored  Manchuria  and  China,  and  pro- 
posed restrictions  on  Japanese  rights  in  Corea.  Nego- 
tiations continued  until  Feb.  6,  1904,  when  Japan,  her  last  note 
of  Jan.  13  not  having  been  answered,  severed  dipiamaHc  relations  and 

1904,  Feb.  8.    began  the  war. 
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Aines  of  Meran,  226 :  of  Poiton,  199. 
Agrarian  laws,  96,  97 ;  Llcinian,  101 ;  lo- 

f  orms  of  the  Oraoohl.  124, 125 ;  of  Dro- 

SUB,  128 ;  of   Bulla,  l82 ;  of  Pompeius, 

IffT. 
Agrioola,  in  Britain,  87,  168 ;  liis  death, 

162 ;  his  wmU  in  Britain,  176. 
Anigmfeam,  84 ;  captured  bj  Ckrthaginians, 

20 ;  by  Romans,  110. 
0    Agrippa,  M.  VipsanluB,  146. 

Anippina,  the  elder,  14S ;  the  younger,  148, 

Agulrre,  Lope  de,  288- 

Ahmad  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442 :  Buxanl, 

inrades  India,  4^  448. 
Ahmednagar,  Icingdom,  868, 889. 
AhuramaiMla,24,26. 
Ainos,  88. 

Aistulf ,  k.  of  Langobaids,  175, 184. 
v^Aix-IarChapelle,  peace  of    1668,  867;    of 

1748, 408.  419,  ^ ;  cangnss,  487.    fis<, 

also,  Aachen. 
Aiax,  47. 

Akbar  the  Great,  868, 864. 
Alckad,  18. 

Alabama,  admitted  to  the  Union,  662. 
Alabama  claims  settled.  646,  660. 
Alamanni,   on    the    Rnine,  170;   oocnpy 

Oermania    superior,  172:   defeated  by 

Chlodwig,  178. 
Alamgir  if.,  emp.  of  India,  442. 
Alani,  170, 171. 

Alarcon,  ezplorae  the  Colorado,  287. 
Alario,  k.  of  West  Goths,  171. 
Alaska  purchase,  6^. 
Ali-ud-din,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 
Alba  Longa,  87 ;  dcetruotion,  88. 
Albanian  league,  526. 
Albemarle,  d.  of,  879.    S>«,  also.  Monk. 
Alberoni.  card.,  897. 
Albert,  tne  Bear,  maigr.  of  Brandenburg, 

218,  219. 
Albert  I.,  emp.  of  H.  B.  B.,  of  Anstxia, 

246:  IL,268. 
Albert,  c  of  Holstein,  286. 
Albert,  d.  of  Mecklenburg,  287,  288. 
Albert,  of  Saxe-Cobuzg,  marriee  Victoria, 

642;  dies, 644. 
Albertine  line,  in  Saxony,  806. 
1^    Albigensee,  227. 

Albinus,  Olodlus,  166. 

Albion,  86. 

Alboin,  k.  of  Langobards,  176. 

Albuera,  battle  of,  478. 

Albuquerque.  280,  866. 

Alcantara,  order  of,  240,  828. 

Aloibiadea,  66 ;  trial  and  flight,  68 ;  death, 

Alooiea,battteof,612. 
Alcuin,  186. 
Alembert,  448. 
>    Aleppo,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Alesia,  siese  of,  189. 
Alessandria  built,  221 .    • 
Alexander,  prince  of  Bulgaria,  624. 
Alexander,  the  Great,  k.  of  Macedonia,  78 ; 

expedition  to  Persia,  20, 29,  78 ;  iuTadea 

India,  28, 75 ;  plans  to  HelleniM  the  BWL 

76;  hisdeath,76. 
Alexander,  Popes :  in.,  221 ;  Y.,  261 :  YI. 

887. 


Alexander,  tsar  of  Rasria:    I.,  mBOBmm, 
406 ;  defeated  at  Aofterlits,  467 :  in  tht 
war  of  1818,  477 :  In  London,  ^  800: 
II.,  600 ;  murder,  626 ;  III..  626. 
Alexandria,  founded,  74 ;  capital  of  Egypt, 
77 ;   Vespasian,  161 ;    captured  by  Per- 
sians, 191;  captured  by  Arabs,  182;  Irf 
the  French,  400 ;  bombarded  by  the  lk«. 
lish,  646. 
Alexandrine  Ubranr  founded,  77. 
Alexandrine  war,  1^. 
Alexis,  tsar  of  Russia,  874. 
Alexius  Comnenus,  Gveek  emp.,S14. 
Alfonso  in.,  k.  of  Aragon,  276. 
Alfonso  X..  k.  of  CMtUe,  225. 210. 
AUonso  XII.,  k.  of  Spain,  681. 
Alfoid,  battle  of,  848. 
Algube,  kingdom  of,  276. 
Algeria,  exp.  of  Charles  V.,  801 :  fnach 

expedition,  489, 627. 
All.  182. 
Alien  bill,  686. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws  fai  U.  8.,  6|9. 
Alkassor,  battle  of,  888. 
Alkmar,  battle  of,  461. 
"  Alleluia  fietorr,''  88. 
Allen,  Bthan,  427. 
Allenheim,  battle  of,  81S. 
Allia,  battle  of  the,  ido. 
"  Alliance  of  the  three  kiDgi,"40V. 
AUoues,  in  New  France,  8A. 
"  All  the  talents'  '*  ministry,  687. 
Alma,  battle  of  the,  600. 
Almagro,  Diego  de,  286, 287. 
Almansa,  battle  of,  484. 
Almansor209. 
Almeida,  280 :  sioe  of,  478. 
Almoadan.    Stt  TooribHshih. 
Almoliades,  conquer  Soain,  S4QL 
AlmoniTides,  conquer  Spain,  909, 910. 
Alp  Arslan,  210. 
Alsace,  formerly  Germania  superior,  171; 

ceded  to  Fiance,  816;   protestaots  i% 

869  ;  ceded  to  the  Owman  empire,  6I9l 
Alsen,  island  of,  606. 
Altranstidt,  peece  of,  896. 
Alva,  duke  of,  in  the  NetherJanda,  888. 
AlTaiado,  287. 

Alyattes,  k.  of  Lrdia,  21,  26. 
Amadous  Im  k.  of  Spain,  613,  690. 
Amagro,  287. 

Amalaric,  k.  of  West  OoCbs,  174. 
AmalasuntluL  174. 
Amalrie,  1l  of  Jerusalem,  214. 
Amasia.    Ste  Aahmea. 
Amason,  dleeoTecy  of,  284, 9B8. 
Amaaons,46. 
Amberg,  battle  of,  468. 
Amblorix,  189. 

Amboise,  conspiraqr  of,  881 ;  peaee  oC,  8& 
Amboyna,  masaacre  of,  842, 8&4. 
Ambrosius,  b.  of  Milan,  161 
Amendments  to  U.  S.  Constttutfcm,  tnl 

ten,  647;    llth,   648;  12Ui,  618;    laih, 

668 ;  14th,  660 ;  16th,  660. 
Amcnemhat,  kss.  of  Iteypt :  I.,  ecoq; 

Nubia ;  Itflll..  built  lake  Meri,  4 
Amenhotsp,  III.,  k.  of  Elgypt.  war  y 

Syrians,  etc,  4 ;  his  statue  (HemnoBl,  L 
America,  allei^  dlseorery,  280  n. ;    di» 

coTcry  by  Northmen,  280 ;  by  Columbu^ 

279 ;  named,  288 ;  conqiieet  of  Msrrirm 
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nS ;  flODqaMl  of  P«n,  386 :  Collgnr't 
eolonlM,  288:  Viivinia  •xpiored,  289; 
foQiuUtton  of  Fort  Royal  by  French,  290 ; 
Engliih  eoloniet,  291 ;  Dutch  and  Swed- 
ish •ettlemento,  union  of  the  colonies, 
298 ;  New  France  and  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, 299 :  British,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
colonies,  857 :  King  Philip's  war,  869 : 
King  WUliam*8  war,  861 ;  Qaeen  Anne's 
war,  868 ^French  settlements  and  dis- 
coTeries,  868;  King  George's  war,  419. 
Viench  and  Indian  war,  4&  ;  Stamp  act, 
428 ;  Continental  Gongress,  war  of  inde- 
pendence, 426 ;  signing  the  Constitution, 
488.  &«  CauMla,  United  States,  Spanish 
eoloinies. 

American  Astodatlon,  426. 

Amherst,  lord,  goT.  gen.  in  India,  641. 

Amherst,  gen.,  421. 

Amida,  sack  of,  188. 190. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  1808, 464, 686 :  battle  of, 
618. 

Ammon,  2, 6* 

Amnias,  battle  of.  129. 

Ampflng,  battle  of,  247. 

Amphictyonio  council,  42 ;  flrst  holy  war, 
51, 62:  2d  holy  war,  72;  Philip  a  mem- 
ber, 72. 

Amphipolls,  battle  of,  06. 

Amroo,  eonquers  Kgypt,  182. 

Amnlius,  k.  of  Alba  Longa,  87. 

Amyrtseus,  29. 

Anabaptists,  804. 

Anagawa,  battle  of,  865. 

AnaMaalus,  Greek  emp.,  190. 

Anaxagoras,  64. 

Ancus  Mareius,  k.  of  Rome,  88. 

Andelot,  Francois  d\  821. 

Andemach,  18& :  battle  of  198, 19& 

Andr^,  major,  481. 

Andrew  II.,  k.  of  Hungary,  crusade,  216. 

Andriaeus  (Pseudo-PhilTppus),  122. 

Androe,  Sir  Edmund,  86l. 

Angelus,  dynasty  of,  240. 

Anglas,  Boissyd\456. 

Angles,  settle  in  Britain,  172,  176;  east, 
north,  178 ;  middle.  179. 

Anglican  Church,  888. 

Anglo-Saxon  eluronicle,  204. 

Anglo-Saxons.  Sm  Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes, 
England. 

Angora,  battle  of,  278. 

Angouldma,  o.  St4  Francis  I.,  k.  of 
France. 

AngonlAme,  house  of,  817. 

Angromainyu,  24. 

AnTou,  house  of,  England,  281 ;  France, 
231 ;  Hungary,  277 ;  Naples,  2»,  268. 

AnkarstrAm.  4(w. 

Anna,  of  Brittany.  262,  818. 

Anna  Iranoma,  ox  Russia,  410. 

Anna-Dido,  17. 

Annam,  Franch  in,  585. 

Anne  of  Aujitria,  8135. 

Anne  Boloyn,  334, 885 ;  of  Cleyes,  884. 

Anne,  q.  of  England,  as  princess  deserts 
James  II.,  %4:  acknowledged  sucoeraor 
of   William  III.,  871 ;  her  nign,  438 ; 

Anno,  archb.  of  Cologne,  199. 

Annus  nonnalis,  317. 

Aaaalm,  acehb.  of  Ouitarbiny,  289. 


Ansgariua,  207, 206. 

Anson,  Toyage  of,  488. 

Antaleldas,  peace   of,  7D. 

Anthemius,  Roman  emp^  lQ8i 

Anti-corn  law  league,  642. 

Anticosti,  dlscoTery  of,  287. 

Antietam,  battle  of,  557. 

Antigonus,  76, 77  ;  Oonatas,  77. 

Andochia,  77  ;  capture  of,  190. 

Antiochus,  III.,  the  Great,  k.  of  Syria,  29, 

119. 
Antlpater,  76, 79. 
Anti-reformation,  800. 
Antium,  104. 

Anton,  k.  of  Narurs,  821. 
Antoninus,  emp.  of  Rome,  rebuilds  Agrico- 

U*s  wall,  88 ;  reign,  154. 
Antonius,  C.,  consul.  186, 187. 
Antonlns,  M.,  war  with  Pompelus,  141 :  as- 

sumea  eontrol  upon  CsMar^s  death,  144 ; 

follows  Cleopatim,  146;  second  triumrl- 

rate.  146 ;  goremor  of  the  Bast,  146 ; 

Piutiiian  war,  80, 146 ;  defeat  and  death, 

146. 
Antwerp,  capture  of,  881. 
AnTiUe,  d',  m  Amerioa,  419. 
ApepI,  k.  ot  Sgypt,  8. 
Aphrodite,  8. 17. 
Apis,  saerad  bull,  2, 27. 
Apollo,  sarea  Croesus,  26 ;  oraele  of,  61. 
Appius  01andius,deeemTir,96 ;  theeeoMr, 

102, 106;  esMus,  106 ;  eandex,  110. 
Apries.    &4  Hophra. 
Apulia,  88, 14L 
AausB  SextisB,  battle  of,  127;  colony  of, 

Aquillius,  129. 

Aquilonia,  battle  of,  106. 

Aquitania.  84, 182. 

Arabia,  tnbutarv  to  Assyria,  14 ;  invaded 
by  Seti  I.,  5 ;  by  Romans,  148  ;  Roman 
prorinoe,  ISB ;  inyaded  by  Chosrofis,  190. 

Asabian  dynasty  in  Chaldea,  18. 

Arabs,  conquest  of  Africa,  182 ;  of  Spain, 
188 ;  war  with  the  Greek  empire,  210  ; 
crusades  against,  218 ;  conquest  of  Per- 
sia, 198  ;  luTssions  of  India,  211 ;  dy- 
nasties in  Indla,241 ;  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, 200, 278.    Sm  Moon. 

Arsgon,  united  with  Catalonia,  240 ;  war* 
with  the  Moors  and  with  Castile,  276 ; 
united  with  CastUe,  888.    Set  Spain. 

Aranda,  416. 

Axatus,  79. 

Arausio,  battle  of,  127. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  74. 

Arc,  Joan  of.     See  Dare. 

Arcadius,  Greek  emp.,  16L 

Archelaus,  180. 

Archidamus,  66. 

Archons,  derelopment,  51 ;  elected  by  all 
citiaens,  68 ;  leductton  of  their  power, 
55. 

Ards«ir-Aube,  battle  of,  48^. 

Arcole,  battle  of,  458. 

Arcot,  Nawib  of,  448. 

Ardsehan,  528,  624. 

Ardoin  of  Irrea,  197. 

Areopagus,  68,  fQ. 

Argid73«paty  gor.  of  S.  Vixginia,  292 ;  al« 
leged  submission  of  Dutch  to,  288 :  expe^ 
dUioiitoMt.DeMrt,290. 
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Axgaam,  battto  of,  641. 

AiginaMB,  battle  of,  68. 

Aigonauta,  expedition  of,  46. 

Aisos,  chief  town  in  Peloponnesus.  48 ; 
decline  of  power,  66 ;  allied  with  Atnens, 
62. 

Azgyle,  d.  of,  846, 437. 

Argyle,  e.  of.  trial,  882,  888. 

AruinismjlfiB. 

Ariosto,  838. 

ArioTistus,  188, 167. 

Aristagon*.  28. 

Ariation,  180. 

Arintobulus,  k.  of  the  Jews,  11. 

Aristodemus,61. 

Artstogiton,  64. 

Aristomenes,  61. 

Aristophanes,  64. 

Aristotle,  78. 

Ark  of  the  Oorenant,  8. 

Arkansu  admitted  to  the  Union,  668. 

Aries,  kingdom  of,  196. 

Arlington,  880. 

Armada,  Oreat,  881,  888. 

Armagnacs,  attack  Basle,  968 ;  massacred, 
269. 

Armed  neutrality,  412 ;  renewed.  686. 

Armenia,  12, 78 :  Inraded  by  Asshuivnatelr 
pal  I.,  14 ;  subject  to  Assyria.  14,  to  Me- 
dia, 26,to  Cyrus  the  Persian,  26 ;  attacked 
by  the  Parthians,  80;  Boman  province, 
163:  conquered  by  Sapor,  188 ;  reduced 
by  M.  Aurelius,  Iw  ;  ceded  to  Russia, 

Anninius  defeats  Varus,  Itf ;  after-history, 
167. 

Armorica,  Venetii  tn,  188;  Britons  emi- 
grate to,  172. 

Amim,  812. 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  221. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  siege  of  Quebec,  427 ; 
defeat  on  Champlain,  428 ;  his  treason, 
480. 

Amuif  of  Carinthia,  198. 

Arpads  in  Hungary,  277. 

Arques,  battle  of,  824. 

Arsaoes,  founder  of  the  Parthlaa  mon- 
archy, 29 ;  dynastic  name  of  all  the  Far* 
thian  monarchs  (I.-XXX.),  29, 80. 

Arsacidn,  166. 

Arses,  emp.  of  Persia,  29. 

Art  in  Greece,  64 ;  in  Italy,  827.       

Artabanvw  I.,  k.  of  Parthla  (ArsacesYIII., 
80;  III.  (Arsaces  XXX.),  last  k.  of 
Farthia,  defeated  by  Artaxerzes,  80, 187. 

Artaphemes,  67. 

Artarasdes,  k.  of  Armenia.  146. 

Artaxata,  186  ;  captured,  160, 164. 

Artaxerxes,  k.  of  Persia,  I.,  28 ;  II.,  defeats 
the  younger  Gyrus,  29 ;  III..  29 ;  Artax- 
erxes I.  founds  the  new  Persian  empire, 
80, 187:  II.,  189. 

Artemid,  Zl. 

Artemiiiium,  battle  of,  69. 

Arteiiay,  battle  of,  618. 

Artevelde,  Jacob  ran,  267. 

Arthur,  k.  of  the  Siluree.  87;  traditions 
concerning  him  in  the  N.  and  8.,  178; 
cycle  of  romances,  236. 

Arthur,  d.  of  Brittany,  226 ;  death,  233. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  pzea  of  the  United 
States,  660. 


AztlolH  of  eoDledmttoB,  4»;  of  FMk, 
841. 

Artois,  e.  of,  460. 

Arundel,  e.  of,  impeached,  270 ;  azeenlBd, 
389. 

Aryans,  uncertainty  concerning,  Intro^ 
iT. ;  in  Asia  Minor,  21  ;  primiaTe  hnws^ 
24 ;  Celts,  84. 

Ascliatrenburg,  battle  of,  510. 

Asculum,  battle  of,  106. 

Ashantee  war,  546. 

Ashburton  treaty,  664. 

Ashby  and  White,  case  of,  484. 

Ashera,  Phoenician  goddess,  17. 

Ashikaga  shoguns,  278,  856. 

Ashley,  880. 

Asia,  Boman  proTince,  124. 

Aske,  Bobert,  rebellioo  of,  885 

Aspasia,  64. 

Aspem,  battle  of,  472. 

Assam,  888. 641. 

Assandun,  battle  of,  205. 

Assays,  battle  of,  641. 

Asshur.  12, 18. 

Asshuroanipal,  emp.  of  Assyria,  6, 16. 

Asshur^bil-tU,  k.  of  NineTeh7l6. 

Asshur-natsir-pal  I.,  emp.  of  Assyxia,  M. 

Assignats,  Issued,  4a) ;  ueeline  twothiltfs, 
464;  total  amount  Issued,  457.  Sm 
Mandats. 

Assizes  of  Clarendon,  282. 

Associations  of  nobles,  260. 

Assyria,  geography,  religion.  12 ;  dTlllaa- 
tlon,  chronology,  18;  art,  16;  no  Assyr* 
ian  conquest  of  Egypt  under  Shashang 
I.,  6  n.  2 ;  conquest  of  Sgypt  by  Bnr> 
haddon,  o  ;  independent  empire,  18 ; 
height  of  power,  lo  i^kll  of  the  cmpirs, 
16,26 ;  attacks  Iran, 26 ;  northern  A.  sah- 
ject  to  Rome,  80, 168. 

Astarte,  16, 17. 

Asturia,  kingdom  of,  188,  908. 

Astvages,  k.  of  Media,  21,  26. 98. 

Atahuallpa,  inca  of  Peru,  287. 

Athalaric,  k.  of  West  Gotht,  174. 

Athanasius,  168. 

Athaulf,  171, 172. 

Athena,  Identtfled  with  NeTth,  9. 

Athenion,  128. 

Athens,  aUy  of  the  Ionian  cities,  98,40; 
founded,  44 ;  old  oonstitntion,  61 :  re- 
forms of  Solon,  62 ;  Plsistxatas,  refonas 
of  Clisthenes,  64;  burned  by  Xerxes, 
68 ;  hegemony  of,  61 ;  war  with  Spazta, 
64 ;  under  Pericles,  64  ;  sunender  of, 
68  ;  tliirty  tyranto,  68 ;  Demetrius  FO- 
lioroetes  in,  78;  captured  by  Sulla, 
180  ;  adorned  by  Hadrian.  168 ;  duchy  of, 
216 ;  captured  by  Venetlams,  416.  Sm 
Greece. 

Athos,  ML,  66, 68. 

Atlanta  eracuated,  668. 

Atlantic  cable  laid,  487, 644. 

Atreus,  44. 

Attains,  kings  of  Pemmus,  78 ;  L  Mas 
.£tolian  leaarue,  110;  implores  aid  ol 
Bome,  118  ;  III.  beqneatias  BetgaBua  It 
Rome,  124. 

AttaluSj^  appofanted  emp.  of  Bona  bj  Alfr 
ric.  111. 

Attila  in  Qaul  and  Italy,  178. 

Attyadss,  first  Ljdian  dyoMty,  SL 
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AaeklMid,  lorA.  gOT.  no. 
Auentftdt,  battle  of,  468. 


in  India,  646. 


Anshxim,  battle  of,  887. 

Augsbuig,  founded,  167 ;  diet  at,  806  ; 
eonfeaeion  of,  808 ;  religious  PMce  of, 
806;  peace  of ,  817  ;  league  of ,  870. 

Augurvi,  college  of,  85. 

Augustine  in  Britain,  179. 

Auxu»tua,  Gnaar  OotaTianns ,  emp.  of  Borne, 
Ma  reign,  147 ;  family,  148  ;  death,  149. 

▲vKuatuB  ll.,  elector  of  Saxony,  elected  k. 
of  Poland,  874 ;  part  in  northern  war, 
8M,  896 ;  111.,  elected  k.  of  Poland,  898 ; 
claimant  for  the  Austrian  luceeiaion, 
400 ;  death,  411. 

Anrangub,  emp.  of  India,  depoies  hie 
father,  864 ;  his  reign,  889. 

Aurelianus,  emp.  of  Rome,  167;  Penlan 
war,  and  death,  188. 

Aurelins,  Marooa,  Bom.  emp.,  ww  with 
FlarthiiLaO :  reign,  164. 

Aumnei,  86, 108. 

AnsterUU,  battle  of,  467. 

Australia,  first  eonTiets  sent  to,  686. 

Austrada.  181-188. 187. 

Austria.  Ostmaik  reSstabllahed,  196 ;  made 
»  dueliy,  221 ;  house  of  Uapsburg,  244 ; 
Hungarian  suooeasion  seeured  to,  278 ; 
eircleof,  800;  antl>refonnation  in,  809; 
peace  of  Carlowlts,  872 ;  war  of  the  Span- 
ish snoeeision,  891 ;  peaoe  of  Bastadt, 
B94 ;  peace  of  PMsaiowiU,  897 :  alliance 
with  dpain,  896;  pngmatio  sanction,  898 : 
war  of  Austrian  raeoasaion,  400;  seren 
jears'war,  406;  reforms  of  Joseph  II., 
406;  alliance  with  Prussia,  462;  first  co- 
alition against  Fiance,  462;  peace  of 
dampo  Formio,  469:  second  coalition, 
460 ;  peaoe  of  LuneTille,  462 ;  indemnifi- 
cations, 466 ;  third  eoalltion,  467 ;  peace 
of  PMssbmrg,  467 ;  Francis  I.,  resigns  the 
crown  of  the  H.  B.  E.,  becomes  emperor 
of  Austria,  468 ;  war  with  Fxanoe,  471 ; 
peace  of  Vieuuh  472 :  alUanee  with  N»> 
poleon,  474 ;  war  of  liberation,  477  ;  con- 
grass  of  Vienna,  482;  influence  in  Oer- 
manT  and  Italy,  487  ;  Ferdinand  I.,  491 ; 
SBTolutionary  moTements,491, 496;  war 
with  Sardinia,  494 ;  Hungarian  rerolt,  494 ; 
Fmncis  Joseph  I.,  486 ;  general  constitu- 
tion, 496 ;  anoUshed,  496 ;  German  em- 
irfxe,  487  ;  war  with  France  and  Sardinia, 
MSB  of  Lombardy,  602 ;  February  eoosti- 
tutlon,  604;  war  with  Denmark,  606; 
with  Prussia,  607 ;  with  Italy,  610 ;  with- 
dlrawa  from  Oerman  confederation,  610 ; 
union  of  crowns  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary, 611 ;  occupies  Bosnia  and  Henetfo- 
Tina,  624;  aUiance  with  Prussia,  626; 
disturbances  In  Bosnia,  626. 
Austrian  succession,  war  of,  400, 488)  446. 
Austro-Prussian  war,  607. 
Anstro-Sardlnian  war,  682i 
Authari,  176. 
ATMS,  asrist  Alboln,  176 ;  snbjn^ted  by 

Charles  the  Great,  186,  192. 
A^estat  24. 
ATignon,  Popes  at,  268 ;  annexed  to  Fmnoe, 

ATltos,  Roman  emp.,  162. 
Ayllon,  Lucus  Vasquei  d\  286. 
4jnwr  de  Valence,  267. 


Ayoubltee,  dynasty  of,  Z16, 217. 

Aydb  Khin,  647. 

Asermidooht,  reign  of,  192. 

Asoff,  gained  by  Turkey,  876;  eonqncved 

by  Peter  the  Great,  8i4 ;  finally  gained 

by  Russia,  410. 
Aaores,  dlscoTcry  of,  276, 279. 

Baal,  9, 10, 16, 18. 

Babsf ,  founds  Mughal  empire,  868. 

Babenberg,  house  of,  feud  with  house  of 
Conrad,  194 ;  receives  the  Eastmark,  196 ; 
becomes  extinct,  244. 

Babington,  consplraoT  of,  889. 

Babvlon,  capitiJ  of  Babylonia,  12 ;  centre 
of  the  Chaldean  empire,  18  ;  founded  by 
Nlnus  (?),  14 ;  adorned  by  Nebuchadnes- 
sar.  16 ;  captured  by  Cyrus,  26 ;  rcTolt 
ana  recapture,  27. 

Babylonia,  geography,  12 ;  religion,  12 ;  dT- 
lliaation,  ehronolof^,  18;  dependent  on 
Elam,  independent  (old  or  Chaldean  em- 
pire), 18 ;  subordinate  to  Ass/iia,  18;  14 ; 
revolt  under  Nabopolassar,  16,  26 ;  new 
•mpire,  the  leading  BMtem  power,  16; 
becomes  a  Psirian  proTlnee,  16,  96 ;  re- 
Tolt  against  Darius, 27;  subject  to  Mith- 
ridates  I.  of  Pnrthia,  80. 

Babylonish  oapttTity  of  the  Jews,  11 ;  of 
the  papacy,  268. 

Bacallaoe  (Newfoundland),  288. 

Bacon,  Frauds,  lord  ohan.,  841;  im- 
peachment of,  842. 

Bacon's  rebellion,  869. 

Bacon,  Roger,  286. 

Bactrla,  geography,  24 ;  religion,  24 ;  em- 
pire of,  26 ;  subject  to  Parthia,  80. 

Badges,  geographical  congress,  286 ;  siege, 
478. 

Baden,  peace  of,  894 :  becomes  an  electo- 
rate, 464 ;  Joined  allies,  479. 

BsBCula,  battle  of,  117. 

BKda,  180. 

Baffin,  Toyage  of,  299. 

Bagdad,  caliphate  of,  188 ;  under  the  Ab- 
basides,  210 ;  destroyed  by  Mongols,  dtL 

Bagleme,  288. 

Bagradas,  141. 

Bahadur  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442,  646. 

Bahamas,  868. 

Bahram  (Vazahxan  VI.),  191. 

BaiUy,  mayor  of  Pkrls,  460, 461, 466. 

Bajasid,  6SB. 

Bajaset  I.,  278. 

B4ji  Rio,  448. 

Balaclava,  battle  of,  600. 

B&UJi  Biji  lUo,  448. 

Balas,  emp.  of  Persia,  189. 

Balbinus,  Cnlius,  166. 

Balboa,  Vaaeo  NuBeTde,  284. 

Baldur,  164, 166. 

Baldwin,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  L,  214, 284 :  II 
to  v.,  214. 

Baldwin,  of  Flanders,  216. 

Balfour,  defeats  Clarerhouse,  881. 

Baliol,  Edward,  k.  of  Scotland,  264, 26& 

Ball,  John,  268,  26a 

Ballard,  conspiracy  of,  889. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  WS. 

Bamberg,  diet  of,  221. 

Ban^,  Swedish  general,  812, 814. 

Bank  of  England,  oharteiod,  888;  iloppad 
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•pecie  payment,  C86;  TtnuMd,  688; 
charter  renewed,  64i. 

Bankruptcy  bill  in  &sglind.  646. 

Bannockbum,  battle  of,  267 

Bar,  confedexacT  of,  411. 

Bar,  duchy  of,  dd8. 

Barcelona,  county  of,  209;  united  with 
Aragon,  240. 

Bardija,  27. 

BareboDe'«  parliament,  876. 

Barlow,  sir  G.,  goT.  gen.  in  India,  641. 

Barnet,  battle  of,  274. 

Baronets,  creation  of,  841. 

Ban»,  469. 

Barrel  colonel,  428. 

Barrier  treaties,  371,  888. 

Barry,  countess  dn,  446. 

Bar-Rur-Aube,  battle  of,  480. 

Barthelmy,  469. 

Basentello,  battle  (?}.  187  n. 

Basle,  council  of.  818 ;  peace  of,  467. 

Basseln,  treaty  of,  641. 

Bastidas,  de,  voyage  of,  284. 

Bastile,  destruction  of,  449. 

BataTian  republic,  founded.  466;  tmnB- 
formed  to  kingdom  of  Houuid,  468. 

BataTians,  revolt  of,  161. 

Bat«3e,  trial  of,  840. 

Batoum,  Russians  attack,  628;  oeded  to 
Russia,  624. 

Batthyanyi,  count,  484,  496. 

Batu,  240. 

Baum,  colonel,  428. 

Bautun,  battle  of,  476. 

Bavaria,  Bavarians,  duchy  established,  186 ; 
growth  of  power,  194 ;  granted  to  Otto  oz 
Nordheim,then  to  Well,  198  ;  Henry  the 
Proud  disposMssed.  219 ;  Henry  the  Lion 
reinstated,  221;  given  to  Otto  of  Wit- 
telsbaeh,  222;  duke  Maximilian,  809  ; 
war  of  Spanish  sucoevion,  890;  extinc- 
tion of  eleotoial  house,  war  of  Bavarian 
succession,  406:  to  be  exchanged  for 
Netherlands,  40d ;  allied  with  Napoleon, 
467  ;  with  Austria,  478  ;  allied  with  Aus- 
tria in  Austxo-Prussian  war,  607  ;  joins 
Prussia  in  the  Franco-Oerman  war,  614 ; 
vote  in  Bundestag,  620. 

Baxar,  battle  of,  444. 

Ba}'ard,  cbev.,  802,  818. 

Bayonne  decree,  660. 

Baiaine,  marshal,  at  Men,  614,  616;  rar- 
renders  MeU,  618  ;  trial,  688. 

Bcachy  Head,  battle  of,  887. 

Beaconsfleld,  lord  (Disraeli),  sketch  of  life, 
648;  chan.  of  exch.,648;  premier,  646; 
raised  to  peerage,  646. 

Beaufort,  cardinal,  271. 

BeauDc  la  Rolande,  battle  of,  618. 

BeauMJour,  421. 

Bccket,  Thomas,  archb.  of  Caaterbory, 
231 ;  murdered,  282. 

Bedford,  d.  of,  260. 

Bedford,ministry  of,  488. 

Bedloe,  881. 

Beheim,  Martin,  2B0. 

Bel,  12, 18. 

Belfort,  battle  of,  619. 

Belgii,  87  ;  subjugation  of,  188. 

Belgium,  Belgians,  84 ;  annexed  to  France, 
463 ;  revolution  of  1880,  489 ;  conflict 
with  papacy,  62& 


Belgrade,  bftttle  of,  878,  887 ; 

897,  896. 
Belisarius,  174, 190. 
Bellona,  84. 
Belstianar.  16. 

Bem,  Polish  general,  486,  4Mu 
Benedetti,  at  Ems,  61S. 
Benedict,  popes,  v.,  176;  IX.,  198:  XL, 

264;  XUI.,261:  d^MMed,26a. 
Bencdek,  geneiml,  606,  608. 
Beneventum,  battle  of,  106 ;    (MaafndX 

226. 
Bengal,  22 ;  Muhanaedan  enltaas  Ib,  88; 

British  In,  448. 
Bennington,  battle  of,  429. 
Bentinek,  earl  of  Portland,  886. 
Bentinek,  lord  William,  gov. 

641. 
Berengar  II.  (of  Ivrea),  186. 
Beresina,  paamge  of  the^iV. 
Berg,  grand  duefay  of,  468,  478. 
Bexgen,  406. 
Beigerac,  peace  of,  822. 
Berkeley,  lord,  grant  in  Ameria 
Berkeley,  sir  wTuiam,  868. 
Berlin,  in  Hanseatie  league,  949; 

sity  founded,  471 ;  eonfliets  In  tibe  i 

492;  peace  of. 401 ;  truce  of.  4S6;  eon- 

gresB  of,  624 ;  eonferaiee  of,  o96w 
Berlin  decree,  687, 660. 
Bermudas,  292. 
Bemadotte,  on  middle Bhine,  460;  en  ap- 

per  Danube,  467 ;  crown  psinoe  ef  8«^ 

den,  478  ;  acts  with  alliee,  476,  477. 
Bernard,  a.  of  Clalrvanx.  214. 
Bernard,  gov.  of  Mass.,  424. 
Berne,  joins  Swiss  eonfedesacy,  248;  eb- 

tains   the  Waadtland,  827 ;  ooBiedenli 

council  In,  482. 
Bemhazd,  of  Asoania,  222:  k.  e<  Italy, 

186 ;  d.  of  Saze-Wdmar,  102,  US. 
Bemicia,  178. 
Bemstors,  c,  409. 
Berry,  d.  of,  murdered,  627. 
Berthier,  prince  of  NenchAtel,  468. 
Berthold  of  Zlhringen,  receivea  QariatUa, 

199 ;  aids  Lothar,  218. 
Berwick,  English,  'MM ;  captnr»of,2Bi,274; 

treaty  of.  3^ :  parification  of,  846. 
Berwick,  manhal,  446. 
Beeaarsbia,  ceded  by  Rnasia,  601 :    taken 

back  in  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  638 ;  la 

congreas  of  Berlin,  624. 
Beesus.  the  aatrap,  29, 74. 
Bestushef ,  411. 
Bethlen  Qabor,  pr.  of  TaiHrylTuua,  8C9. 

810. 
Benst,  ▼.,  611. 
Beiiers,  storm  of,  287. 
Bhartpnr,  battle  of,  64L 
Blani,  discovers  America,  881. 
Bible,  translated  by  Luther,  80S ;  Itagliah 

translation  completed,  8411 
Bibraete,  battle  of,  188. 
Bidar,  kingdom  of,  868 ;  eonqiievad  by  A»> 

rangzeb,  889. 
Bij^pur,  kingdom,  868 ;  annexed  to  MmM 

empire,  888. 
Bill  of  Attainder,  last  used,  888. 
Bill   excluding  bishops  tran  Hoan  d 

Lords.  847. 
BlU  of  Rights,  880. 
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BUlB*  tlM foniNpnMiited by pwlfauiMiit  to 

BirlL«l>en«rn«.  238. 

&lron,  410, 411 ;  InTwtfld with OnrUmd, 414. 
Birtliem,  battle  of,  ld6. 
Bi0copv  S«n«diot,  180. 
BiacDArek,  oount  ▼.,  oatIt  life,  604;  ehai:. 
of   t!kkm  confedemtioo,  611 ;  negotiations 
liitti    Vk?re,  617;  ehan.  of  the  empira, 
620  ;  ml  eongrsia  of  Berlin,  634 ;  at  Vien- 
na 526 ;  <Meated  in  Baiehetag,  636. 
Bltt&7iftlik,rabjanted  bj  Alyatteeof  Ljrdla, 
21;    lUagn  of ,  78 ;  war  with  Hithridates, 
120;   iMsqneathed  to  Rome,  184, 188. 
Bla.  Ltj-dlan  goddesf,  21. 
BUbck    Death,  in  Jlnglaod,  268,  268;  In 

Wk^hc^  26S 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  448. 
Black  Prlnoe.    Se*  Bdwacd,  the. 
Blairkheath,  battle  of,  888. 
Bladenabaxgli,  battle  of,  66L 
Bladudl,  87. 
Blake.  876. 
Blancne,  regent,  227. 
Blaakat  meeting  at  Manohester^  688. 
Blokios,  Joined  to  Sweden,  2r 

Denmark,  288. 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  892,  484. 
Block,  Adrian,  296,  296. 
BlcKMlj  Aeaiie,  888. 

Bltteher,  aurrenden,  469;  oocnpiee  Dres- 
den, 476 ;  in  the  war  of  liberation,  477- 
4S4  ;  ereated  Prinoe  of  Wahlstadt,  477 ; 
at  Waterloo,  484. 
Blumenau,  battle  of,  608. 
Boadlcea,  rerolt  of,  87. 
Bobadilla,  288. 
Boeoaeolo,  Giovanni,  268. 
Boochus,  k.  of  Mauritania,  127. 
Bocholt,  battle  of,  186. 
Bockelaohn,  Johann,  804. 
Bodrauteln.  801. 
Body  of  Liberties,  396. 
Boeotia,  40  ;  conquered  by  JBolians,  48  ; 
sabmita  to  Xerxes,  68 ;  allied  with  Sparta, 
63 ;  arUtooraeieB  in,  63 ;  war  with  Sparta, 
77,80. 
Bohemia,  oecanled  by  Boii,  167 ;  bj  Mar- 
eomauii,  16«  ;  by  Slars,  168 ;  war  with 
Henry  I.,  194 ;  does  homage  to  empire, 
218  ;  dukes  crsated  kings,  221 ;  Ottokar'a 
I  war  with   Rudolph,  244  ;   Luxembourg 

house,  247 ;  Charles  IV.,emp..  248  ;  Hub- 
sites,  252:  united  with  Hungary,  278; 
I         Vetdinand  I.  elected  king,  806 ;  in  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  808, 809 ;  in  Austro-Prussian 
war,  600 ;  Bohemian  language  in  Unirer* 
sity  of  Pn«ue,  626. 
Bo\iemond  of  TsMntum,  214. 
Bohmisch-Brod.  battle  of,  262. 
Boii,  in  Oaul,  M,  86 ;  in  Bohemia,  167. 
BoUlean,  871. 

BoVeelaT.  k.  of  Poland,  197. 
BoUngbmke,  Henry.     Sm  Henry  IV.  of 

Bngland,  270. 
Bolingbroke,  riso.,  St.  John  crsated,  486; 

\mpeachcd,  487. 
BoUrar,  488. 

Bolivia,  independent,  488. 
Uombay,  271 ;  British  in,  448. 
Iknapute,  Jerome,  k.  of  Westphalia,  470. 


Bonaparte,  JoMph.  468:  k.  of  Naples, 
470;  of  Spain,  470;  dri?en  from  Spain, 
479. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  k.  of  Holland,  468, 470; 
abdication,  478. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  461. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  first  appearance,  466 ; 
in  command  for  the  conrention,  467  ; 
marriage  to  Josephine,  468 :  crossed  the 
Alps,  468  ;  Egyptian  exp.,  4w) ;  regent  of 


the  consulate,  461 ;  campaign  in  Italy, 
462  ;  passage  of  the  Gt.  St.  Bernard, 462: 
consul  for  life,  464  ;  hereditary  emp.  of 


the  French,  466.     See  Napoleon  I. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  Napoleon,  marriage,  63L 

Bonaparte,  Pierre,  612. 

Bonapartists,  627,  680,  684. 

Bond  of  association  ^^39. 

Bonder,  family  of,  287. 

Boniface,  apostle  of  the  Germans,  180, 184. 

Boniface,  marquis  of  Montfenat,  216. 

Boniface  VIIl.,  pope,  264. 

Bonifacius,  Roman  governor,  184. 

Bonner,  b.  of  London,  836. 

Boon,  Daniel,  426. 

Bordeaux,  d.  0(^627,  629. 

Borgia  family,  327. 

Bornhfleved,  battle  of  j^  224,  386. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  4i6. 

Boroughbridge,  battle  of,  267. 

Bosnia,  occupied  by  Austrians,  684;  Af- 
turbances,  626. 

Bosphorus,  bridge  of  boats  orer,  28 ;  kiac 
dom  of  the,  129. 

Bossuet,  871. 

Boston,  settlement  of,  296 ;  massacie,  ^; 
tea-party,  426 ;  port-bill,  426,  440;  siege 
and  surrender,  ^. 

Bosworth  Field,  baUle  of,  276. 

Bothwell,  888. 

Bothwell-Brlgg,  battle  of,  881. 

Bouillon,  Godfrey  of,  214. 

Bourbaki,  614,  619. 

Bourbon,  caid.  of,  822 

Bourbon,  constable  of,  defection,  802; 
death,  803. 

Bourbon,  d.  of,  446,  446. 

Bourbon  family  compact,  480. 

Bourbon,  house  of,  contest  with  Catherine 
de'  Ucdici,  821  ;  desoeut,  824 ;  in  Spain, 
414 ;  in  Napl«>8,  416,  468 :  return  to 
France,  481,  626  :  final  enulsion,  620. 

BouTines,  battle  of,  228,  227,  288. 

BoTlannm,  capture  of  {106. 

Boyne,  battle  of  the.  870,  887. 

Braddock's  defeat,  421. 

Bradford,  William,  316. 

Bradstreet,  421. 

Bragania,  house  of.  in  Portugal,  882, 415. 

Biahma,  religion  of,  28. 

Brahmans,  caste  of,  28. 

Brandenburg,  conquered  by  Albert  the 
Bear,  218 ;  falls  to  Ludwig  the  Bavarian, 
247  ;  an  electorate,  !d43  ;  falls  to  Charles 
IV. ,  249  ;  given  to  Frederic  of  Nuremberg 
(Hohenxoflem),  252 ;  this  not  a  sale,  262 
n. ;  Joins  peace  of  Prague,  814 ;  indem- 
nifications in  peace  of  Westphalia,  816 ; 
gnat  elector,  868;  elector  becomes  king  of 
Prussia.  872 ;  Baai  PruMia,  secured  Us 
877. 

Brandt,  400. 
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Bnndywine,  battle  of,  429. 

BrasidAS,  66. 

Bnvalla,  battle  of,  207. 

Brasil,  dificoTered,  284ji]idep0ndent,  488. 

Br«da,  compromlM.  880 ;  declaration  of, 
878 ;  treaty  of,  858, 864, 879. 

Bremen,  free  city,  222 ;  in  league  of  Rhine 
cittefl,  249 ;  not  ceded  to  Sweden,  816 ; 
remains  free  in  1SU8,  464. 

Bremen,  biiiliopric,  ceded  to  Sweden  tut  a 
duchy,  816;  Danes  capture  and  sell  to 
HanoTer,  896. 

BrennuB,  British  prince  (?)  87;  at  Borne, 
100. 

BrentfordjjifEair  of,  847. 

Breogan,  89. 

Brefllau.  battle  of,  404 ;  peaoe  of,  401 ;  fall 
of,  469. 

Bretigny,  peace  of,  268,  28B. 

Brotwalda,  178. 

Brienne,  de,  447. 

Bright,  John,  642;  resignatioB,  646. 

Briiiflot,  Olrondiflt^l,  462, 464. 

Bristol,  captured,  267 ;  by  Rupert,  847 ;  sur- 
rendered, 849. 

Britain,  geography,  religion,  mythical  his- 
tory, %;  probable  history  to  the  year 
411,  87;  Irish  invasion,  80;  expedition 
of  CsBsar,  189 ;  conquest  begun,  160 ;  de- 
scription, 163, 164 ;  Roman  Britain,  176 ; 
Teutonic  conquest,  176.     See  England. 

Britannicus,  160. 

Brithnoth,  death  of,  206. 

British  Museum  founded,  489. 

Brittany  (Bretagne),  independent,  182, 201 ; 
under  Henry  II.  of  England,  281 ;  con- 
tested succession,  267 ;  Inal  union  with 
French  crown,  930 ;  annexed  to  France, 
S3S 

"  Broad  Bottom  Ministry,"  48S. 

Broglie  mlnUtry,  627, 62d,  683. 

Bromsebro,  peace  of,  816,  Sb2. 

Brook,  Lord,  grant  in  Conn.,  296. 

Brougham,  lord  chancellor,  689. 

Brown,  John,  hanged,  666. 

Bruce,  claimant  for  Scottish  crown,  264. 

Bruce,  Robert,  coronation,  26S;  wins  Ban- 
nockbum.  267  i  death,  268. 

Bruhl,  c,  403. 

Brunanburh,  battle  of,  206. 

Brundislum,  siege  of,  l41. 

Brunhilde,  181. 

Brunswick,  222,  816,  490. 

Brunswick,  d.  of,  manifesto,  462 ;  com- 
mands Prussians,  469 ;  expedition,  472. 

Cruniiwick-Luneburg,  duchy  of,  224. 

Brute,  37. 

Brutus,  Decimus,  144, 146. 

Brutus,  L.  Junius,  S9;  consul,  96;  puts 
his  son  to  death  in  609  (accidentally 
omitted  from  the  first  paragraph  in  page 
95). 

Brutus,  M.  Junius,  188 ;  murder  of  CsMar, 
144 ;  doith,  146. 

Brythonlc  Celts,  87. 

Buccaneers,  417. 

Buchanan,  James,  U.  S.  sec.  of  state,  664 ; 
pres. ,  666. 

Burhar^t,  peace  of,  478. 

Buckingham,  d.  of:  (1)  favorite  of  Richard 
III.,  275;  (2)  d.  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  334 ;  (3)  VUIiers,  favorite  of  James 


I.,841;aMaspliiati0B,843;  (4)ia«wi«i<f 

Charles  II.,  ScJO. 
Buddha,  28. 
Buddhism,  its  origin,  23 :  Introdoasd  !■!• 

China,  81;  into  Japan,  88. 
Buena  vista,  surrender  of,  664. 
Bnlnria,  revolt  in,  621 ;   prineipaUty  o^ 

Ball  of  Alexander  VI.,  dlTldlog  th«  worid, 
282;  aosculte  ftli,  264;  olerieto  lakes, 
264,  296. 

BuU,  golden,  of  the  H.  R.  B.,  348 ;  of  Hva- 

BiSlRnn,  batUea  of,  667. 

Bunker's  Hill,  batUe  of,  42T. 

Bunyan,  John,  889. 

Bunselwits,  406. 

Burford,  battle  of^lSO. 

Burghley,  baron,  888. 

Buigoyne,  geo.,  428 ;  snnwndflr  of, 

Burgundians,  on  Um  Oder,  164; 
Worms,  170,  171:    on  the    B 
Sadne.   1?2;   sabjugsted,  181. 

Burgundy  (see  Buri^^diana), 
Frankish  kingdom,  in  the  m» 
ion,  181;  In  the  third,  188;  given  t» 
liOthar  In  the  treaty  of  Verdan,  187; 
after  his  death,  assigned  to  tlw 
Franks,  198:  divided  into  ttmapji 
under  Rudolf,  209 ;  and  eisjaniM 
Boso,  19b,  201 ;  these  two  onitad  into  tl» 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Arlea,  l:ft; 
which  Rudolf  III.  bcqaeath«d  to  Henrr 
II.,  198 ;  and  whkh  was  united  with  the 
empire,  198 ;  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  x«- 
matned  with  France,  was  seised  by  John 


pnzt  of 


II.,  and  given  to  Philip  the  Bold,  266; 
growth  of  its  power,  strife  with  kinn  of 
France,  260 ;  Bunundy  and  OrUuu,  260; 
In  the  Hundred  Tears'  War,  200 ;  denth  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  the  duchy  united  with 
France,  262 ;  the  other  Buxgnndian  lands 
fell  to  Maximilian  of  Qermany,263,  801 
the  duchy  claimed  by  Charles  V.,  801 
these  claims  renounced  by  Gharlee,  S06 
new  kingdom  of  Burgundy  piopoeed  hf 
Joseph  II.,  406. 

BuiAe,  Edmund,  441. 

Burkersdorf,  battle  of,  406. 

Burleigh,  baron,  see.  of  stete,  888L 

Burlingame,  Anson,  602. 

Burma,  22,  80;  invasion  of,  444 ;  lat  Biii«> 
mese  war,  641 ;  2d,  646;  annexed  lo  In- 
dia, 646. 

Burnet,  b.  of  Salisbury,  886. 

Burnet,  William,  gov.  of  Mew  York,  417; 
of  Mass.,  41& 

Bumside,  gen.,  667. 

Burr,  Aaron,  rice-pres.  of  U.  8.,  649 ; 
with  Hamilton,  M9:  trial.  660. 

Burs-Nimrud,  ruins  of,  12  n.  2. 

Bute,  lord,  489. 

Butler,  Irish  gen.,  813. 

Button's  Bay,  discovery  of,  290. 

Buzsard's  Bay,  discovery  of,  290i 

•'Bye"or"Surpri(iing" 

By  lot,  voyage  of,  299. 

Byng,  admiraL484. 

Byron,  lord,d88. 

Bysantlum,  captured,  61, 68 :  ImpoftaiMC  H 
Athens,  72 ;  name  changed  to  OonstnniV 
nople,  159 ;  capital  of  eastern  emplfe,  VSl 


,aia 


ind/BX* 
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OibochiAiis  oreiihrown,  SCO. 

Oftbot,  John  and  Sebastimn,  diseoTtr  North 
Ameiioa,  288,  888 ;  Sebastian,  voyage  of, 
283;  alleged  royage,  286;  voyage  to 
South  America,  m 

Gabral,  diecovers  Bxadl,  284, 868. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  271. 

Cadia,  expedition  of  Wimbledon,  842 ;  ilege 
of,  478;  capture,  627.    iSe«  also  Gadee. 

CadmuH,  18,  46. 

Cadottdal,  executed,  406. 

Caedmon,  180. 

Caaar,  C.  Jalins,  leader  of  the  demoeiate, 
186;  consul,  187;  triumylr,  187;  re- 
ceivee  Qallia  Ciaalpina  and  Narbonen- 
■is,  188;  conquest  of  Gaul,  visits  to 
Britain,  189:  war  with  Fompeios,  140; 
Pharsalus,  141;  in  Bgypt,  l42:  t>«m, 
«u/i,  trici,  142;  African  war,  142;  war 
with  sons  of  Pompeius,  148 ;  G.  impera- 
tor,  148;  reform  of  the  ealendtf,  148; 

Cffsar,  G.  and  L.,  adopted  by  Augustus,  148. 

GaAr  war,  648. 

Cairo  eaptuxed  by  the  French,  400. 

GiJeCanue.    Set  Vio. 

Ceiais,  captured  by  Kdward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, 367;  only  English  possession  in 
France,  272;  lost,  821,  888. 

Chlatrava,  order  of,  240,  828. 

Calcutta,  22,  890. 

Calendar,  reformed  by  Gnsar,  144;  by 
Gragory  XIIL,  827;  republican  o.  in 
Fiance,  466. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  U.  B.  sec.  of  war,  661 ; 
viee-pres.,  662. 

CftUfomia,  discovered  by  Cortes,  286, 287 ; 
by  Dmke,  289 :  gold  discovered  in,  666 ; 
8lst  State  of  the  Union,  666. 

Caligula.  160. 

CaUphate,  early  history,  182. 188 ;  Haronn- 
al-Raahid,  180;  division  into  c.  of  Bag- 
dad, 183;  under  Abbasides,  210:  de- 
stroyed, 241;  and  the  c.  of  Cordova, 
founded  and  broken  up,  20O. 

CalixUnians,  252. 

CaUxtus  II.,  Pope,  201. 

Calmar,  union  of,  287,  288,  270, 861 

Calontte,197, 447. 

Calonncs,  449. 

Oalpumius,  C.,118. 

Calvin,  804. 

Calvinists,  not  Included  in  convention  of 
Plw«au,  805 ;  nor  tn  peace  of  Augsburg, 
806;  included  iu  peiwse  of  Westphalia, 
817. 

Camaret,  of  Bonen,  284. 

Camaigo,  Alonao  de,  287. 

Oambiay,  hague  of,  800, 818, 820 ;  peace  of, 
808. 

Cambysei,  k.  of  Persia,  defeats  Peamethik, 
7 ;  attempted  conquest  of  Certhage,  19 ; 
conquest  of  Egypt,  slaughter  of  Apis(?), 
27. 

Camden,  battle  of,  480. 

Ckmillus,  M.  Furius,  100, 108. 

Campania,  81,  88,  104. 

Campbell,  lord  chan.,  644. 

C*mpegffio,  802. 

fiamperaown,  battle  of,  536. 

Carapo  Formlo,  peace  of,  458,  460, 463,  463. 


,  7,  8, 10. 

Canada.  Set  New  France,  French  In,  200; 
French  claims  to,  808;  wars  with  Iro« 

Juois,  864,  865  ;  with  British  colonies,  m« 
[ing  William's  war.  Queen  Anne^s  war, 
George's  war,  old  French  and  Indian 
war ;  in  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  862,  871, 
888 ;  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  368,  898, 
486  ;  in  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeUe.  404. 
419, 438 ;  Seven  Years'  War,  420 ;  peace  of 
Paris,  422, 489 ;  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
receivee  representative  gov.,  686 ;  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  C,  Ou ;  dominion 
of  C,  M6. 

Canaris.  488. 

Canary  Islands,  discovery  of,  279. 

Candaulee,  k.  of  Lydia,  il. 

Candia.    Stt  Crete. 

Cannes,  battle  of,  116. 

Cannibals,  28& 

Canning,  e.,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  640. 

Canning,  Ge««ge,  home  sec.,  687 ;  foreign 
sec.,  589. 

Canoiwa,  castle  of,  200. 

Canrobert.  600,  602,  514. 

Cantabri,  148. 

Canterbury,  88 ;  captured  by  Danes,  208 ; 
archb.  of,  ut  Dunstan,  Anselm,  Becket, 
etc. 

Canton,  81,  60L 

Ganusium  (Marcellus  defeated  a%  in  200 
B.  0.,  accidentally  omitted  on  p.  117). 

Canute.    Stt  Kuut. 

Cape  Ann,  eettlement  of  Puritans  at.  296  ; 
Augustine,  discovery  of,  284;  Cod,  dis- 
covered by  Northmen  (?),  281 ;  by  Gos- 
nold,  290  ;  surveyed,  294 ;  Florida,  286 ; 
Good  Hope,  rounded,  280 ;  seised  by 
England,  535,  stt  CafBi  war,  Zulu  war ; 
Mendocino,  discovered,  288;  Peregrine, 
800;  Vela,  288;  Verde,  discovery  of, 
276. 

Capet,  Hugo,  272. 

Capetian  dynasty,  202,  206.  257. 

Capitolinufl,  M.  ManUus,  lOO. 

Oapitularil,  186. 

Capo  d'Istria,  489. 

Cappadocia,  conquered  by  Cyrus,  26 ;  occu- 
pied by  Tigranes,  134 :  subject  to  Rome, 
156 ;  Roman  prov.,  149. 

Capua,  battle  of,  106 ;  secession  of,  116 ; 
surrender,  116. 

Caracalla.  Roman  emp.,  Furthian  eaq».,80s 
reign,  166. 

Caractaeus,  37. 

Caraffa.     Set  Pkul  lY. 

Carbury  UlU,  battle  of,  388. 

Carchemisli,  battle  of,  0, 11, 16. 

Carow,  sir  Thomas,  886. 

Caria,  20 ;  subdued  by  Alyattes,  21 ;  by 
Harpegus,  26. 

Carib8.&2. 

Carinthia,  made  a  duchy,  190;  surrendered 
by  Bohemia,  244. 

Carinus,  158. 

Carisbrooke  castle,  860. 

Carlos,  don.  son  of  PhlUp  II.,  revolt  and 
arrest,  886 ;  leader  of  the  absolutists  in 
Spain,  490 :  CarlistH,  620,  521. 

rarlowiti,  peace  of,  3(2,  8<4,  376,  416. 

Carlnbad,  conf;resA  of  uiiniBters  at,  487* 

Carbitadt.     iS^«  Bodeustein. 
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Ounatle,  448. 

Carnot,  4M,  467, 460. 

Carolaoa,  288;  granted  to  Heath,  398; 
claimed  by  Coze,  866. 

Carolina,  Carolana  regpranted  under  this 
name,  288 ;  granted  to  Clarendon,  858 
f  and&mental  constitution  adopted,  868 
inraded  by  French  and  Spanish,  888 
Indian  war,  417  \  proprietary  gor.  orei^ 
thrown,  417  ;  dirided  into  North  and 
South  C.  (q.  T.),  417 ;  boundary  rectified, 
426. 

Carolina,  fort,  288. 

Caroline^  q.  ox  England,  689 

Carollnnans,  Austrasian  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace. 182 ;  kings  of  the  Pranks,  184 ;  in 
Ita(y  and  Germany,  198 ;  in  France,  aOL 

Carpi,  baUle  of,  892. 

Carrhfe,  battle  of,  140. 

Carteret,  Sir  Qeorge,  868. 

Carthage,  founded,  l8 ;  Meltaer>  Tiew  eon- 
oemlng,  18,  n.  1;  constitution,  19  ;  oppo> 
■ition  to  Oredan  colonisation,  19 ;  threat- 
ened by  Cambyses,  19,  27  ;  wars  with 
Sicilian  Greeks,  20;  defeat  at  Himera, 
20 }  treaty  of  commerce  with  Rome,  103 ; 
allied  with  Rome,  108 ;  war  with  Rome. 
See  Punic  wars;  destroyed,  12;  occtt« 
pled  by  Vandalfi,  172.     See  Phcenicia. 

Csj-chage,  New,  taken  by  Scipio,  117. 

CarthageAs,  286  ;  sack  of,  290 ;  sacked  by 
Drake,  839 ;  attacked  by  Vernon, 419, 488. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  Toyages  to  America,  287. 

Carus,  Roman  emp.,  15i 

Carrer,  John,  gov.  of  Plymouth,  294. 

Casco,  destruction  of,  861. 

Caslmir  the  Great,  k.  of  Poland,  277. 

Casimir,  John,  878,  874. 

Cassander,  76. 

Cassiterides,  Tlsited  by  PhoBnlciaos,  17  n. 

Cassius,  144, 146. 

Cassius.  Sp.  97. 

CaasiTelaunus,  87, 189. 

Cwtelfldardo,  battle  of,  608. 

Castes,  in  Egypt,  3 ;  in  India,  28. 

Castile,  county ,  afterwards  kingdom  of,  209 ; 
final  union  with  Leon^240 ;  kings  of,  276 ; 
united  with  Aragon,  328 ;  supports  Pliillp 
of  AnjoQ,  892. 

Oastillon,  battle  of,  272. 

Castlereagh,  at  Vienna,  482 ;  foraign  leo., 
687;  suicide,  539. 

Catalannian  fields,  battle  of  the,  178. 

Catalonia,  240;  royal  house  extinct.  276: 
invaded  392. 

Cateau-Cambr^sis,  treaty  of,  821,  827, 888. 

Catesby,  Robert,  340. 

Cathari,  227. 

Cathay,  80. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  321,  824. 

Catherine,  emp.  of  Russia,  I.,  nign,  410; 
II.,  in  seven  years'  war,  ^ :  reign,  411 ; 
war  with  the  Turks,  412,  413. 

Catholic  league,  308. 

Catholic  relief  act,  639. 

Catiline,  conspiracy  of,  186. 

Catinat,  37U,  &2. 

Cato,  M.  Porcius,  the  elder^  in  Spain,  118 ; 
accuses  Scipio.  120 ;  "  Carthaginem  esse 
dclendam,^'  121 ;  (A^youinrer,  absent  from 
Rome,  138;  returned,  139;  at  Dyrza- 
chium,  141 ;  suicide,  142. 


Cato  ttreet  o<Ninlney,  688. 

Cattle  plague,  644. 

Catullus.  0.  Valerius,  148. 

Caudlne  Pus,  106. 

Caulaincourt,  477,  480. 

Causa  fidei.  reformationiSjOnioiaii,  2S1,SI 

" CaTalier "parliament,  378,  881. 

Carendish,  F.,  sec.  for  Iralaad,  618. 

Cavour,  o.  608,  681. 

Cawnpore,  massacre  at,  646^ 

Caxton,  William,  276. 

Ceawlin,  k.  of  Wessez,  178. 

CeeiL     See  Burghley. 

Ceorops,  44. 

Celibacy  tntrodoeed,  300. 

Celtiberians,  86. 

Celts,  migrations  of,  86 ;  Oddelle  and  Biy* 
thonk,  86 ;  CelU  of  GauL  See  Qanlft 
Celts  of  British  isles,  38.  S^c  also  Brit- 
ain. Celts  in  Italy,  86,  86;  Join  Hanni- 
bal, 114 ;  annihilated  as  a  nation,  188. 

Censor,  creation  of  the  office,  90 ;  one  oe»> 
sor  plebeian,  102 ;  power  llmitart,  182 ;  i»- 
stored,  188 :  given  to  Cosar,  148. 

Censorship  of  um  press  aboiisbed  in 
land,3& 

Census  of  American  colonics,  428 ;  of 
dia,  1881, 647  ;  of  Ireland,  643 ;  of . 


and  10th,  660;  of  Vixginia,  2n,  208. 
Ceorl,  177. 

Cerausius.  emp.  of  Britain,  88. 
Cerdlc,  178. 
Cerealis,  162. 
Ceres,  o4. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  664. 
Ceylon,  Buddhism  In,  SB; 

fUh,  636. 
Chabrlas,  70,  71. 
Chssronea,  battle  of,  78,181. 
Chaireddin  Barbaroesa,  804. 
ChaitSinh,  s^jiof  Benares,  444. 
Chalcedon.  battle  of ,  184 ;  fall  of,  lU. 
Chaldea,  Id. 
Chaleur  Bay,  294. 
Chilons.  battle  of,  178;  616. 
Chambers  of  Reunion,  888. 
Chambord,  c.  of.     Set  Bordeanz,  d.  tt,  I 
Champigny,  storm  of,  618. 
Champlain.  Samuel,  voyage,  39( 

ers  the  lakes,  299;  death,  WO. 
GhancellorsviUejbattle  at,668w 
Chandra-gupta,  28. 
Chanzy ,  defeat  of,  619. 
Chapultepec  captured,  564. 
Chaive  of  the  Light  Brigade,  600. 
Charibert  I.,  k.  of  Franks,  181, 
Charlemagne.    See  Charles  L,  emp. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  226,  286. 
Charles,  archd.  of  Austria,  883,  468,  4flV 

467, 4*1,  472. 
Charles  of  Bavaria,  600. 
Charles  the  Bold,  d.  of  Burgundy,  300. 
Charles  I.,  k.  of  Bngland,  government  la 

Virginia,  208:  in  Spain,  812;  marriage 

842 ;  reign,  84:^-861 ;  sunrenderv  to  SetM, 

849;  escapes,  860;  execntion,  351. 
Charles  II.,  defeat  and  flight,  876;  pi»> 

claimed  k., 878 ;  marriage,  879 ;  tivatr  <4 

])oT«r,880;  daftth,88£^ 
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OlutoB  nL,  k.  of  Fi!Uie8,302;  IV.,tbe 

Mr,  K6:  V.,  the  WUeTSM;  VI.,  S6»; 

VU.,  2W,  MO;  VIII.,  9iB:  IX.,  821; 

*<X.",  Mrdinal  of  Bourbon,  »1;X.,  488 i 

•MIoatM,  480, 627. 
Ohutos  I.,  «mp.  of  the  H.  E.  B.,  the  Qrmk 

<Cbarleman«K  184,  ld8 ;  II.,  the  B&ld, 

186,  uiTaoi;  lu-i  *!>•  ao,  las,  201  { 

IV.,  248;  v.,  >m«rtcn  of  tiM  Bbmi- 
lih  UiM  of  lUMbuig,  801;  nign,  dU2; 
ChvtM  and  Luther,  802:  wars  with 
VxmoeU  I.,  801  808, 86* ;  with  Heniy  H., 
806;  Bchmalk&ldio  wv,  806;  abdica- 
tion,  806.  Ae«  Chaiiee  I.,  of  Spiin  ;  VI., 
eUinu  to  SpanlBh  miooenloD,  WO ;  reign, 
897 ;  pngmatlo  annetion,  886 ;  death, 
400 ;  VIL,  elecUon,  401 ;  exile,  denfeh,  40S. 

Charlea,  card,  of  Lorraine.  819. 

Charlee,  d.  of  Lorraine,  la«i  CaioUngian 
heir  to  Frsneh  crown,  208. 

Charlw  of  Lomine,  Austrian  gen..  872, 404. 

Charlee,  k.  of  NaTam,  the  Bad,  258. 

Charlee,  k.  of  SpMn,  I.,  poaBeeuonfl  in  the 
NetherlandB,  828 ;  reign,  880l  Set,  also, 
Cfanrlee,  emp.  of  H.  R.  B.,  V. :  II.,  880 ; 
III.,  4U ;  I V»  abdSoatee.  470. 

Charles,  k.  of  Sweden,  IX.,  862;  X.,  878 ; 
XI.,  878;  XIL,  884;  wars  with  Peter 
the  Great,  894 ,  Varna,  886 ;  ia  Turkey, 
(laatk,8M;  Xni..47a. 

Charles  Albert, e.  ox  BaTVia,  elalmant  for 
Austrian  tnfaeritaaee,  400l 

Charles  Albert,  k.  of  Sardinia,  494. 

Cliarlee  Bdward,  young  pretender,  488. 

Charles  Oustavus  of  PfUs-Zweibrikcken, 
k.  of  Sweden,  852. 

Charles  Martel,  188, 184. 

Charles  Theodore,  406;  elector  palatine, 
claimant  for  the  Spanish  succession,  406. 

Charieston,  Carolina,  foundation  of,  858, 
869;  capture  by  (Uinton,  480;  cTsoua- 
tion,  481  j  in  (he  civil  war,  687 ;  OTMSua- 
tion,669. 

Charter  Oak,  881. 

Chartists.  64l 

Chase,  Sahncn  P.,  U.  S.  pee.  of  theftwn,BM. 

Chaatenoy,  peace  of,  932. 

Chateaubriand,  627. 

Chatham,  e.  of,  as  Wm.  Fltt  in  Broad  Bofr* 
torn  ministry,  488 ;  sec  of  state,  439 ; 
sketch  of  life,  489 ;  prime  minister,  424. 

Cbatillon,  congreai  at,  480. 

Chattanooga,  battle  of,  668. 

Chaucer,  (feoffrey,  270. 

Chaumont,  alliance  of,  480. 

Chedorlaonier  Jf.  of  Babylon,  IS. 

Cheopa.    9§e  Khufu. 

Cheporoa.    See  Khafra. 

Cberaeoo,  treaty  of,  311, 828. 

Cherry  Valley,  maemere  of,  480. 

Chenisoi,  168. 

Chester,  battle  of,  179. 

CbeTy  Chase,  battle  of,  209. 

Che-wang-te,  emp.  of  China,  built  Ibt 
Chinese  wall ;  destroyed  books,  32. 

Chiari,  battle  of,  992. 

Chieral,  dietof ,  201. 

Childebert  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Childeric  III.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  184. 

Chill,  InTaded  by  Almagro,  287 ;  iadepen- 
dent,  488. 


Chilperio  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  18L 
CUna,  geonaphy,  80 ;  religion,  81 ;  ehxo- 
nology .  81  f  origin  of  ChuMse.  81 ;  early 
dynasties,  83 ;  Drilllaat  epoca,  82 ;  the 
ure«  kliqsdoms,  82 ;  Buddhism  In.  28 ; 
brilliant  period.  211 ;  conquered  by  Mod- 
gols,  242 ;  in  tbe  I6th  cent.,  278 ;  Tbtar 
conquest,  854 ;  war  with  Russia,  890 ; 
French  and  Bnclish  exp.  agdnst,  601 ; 
opium  war,  54^,  oiSl ;  treaties  with  France 
and  U.  S.,  661  j  war  with  Qreat  Britain 
and  France,  661;  famine,  662;  treaty 
with  Russia,  662. 
Chinese  emigratioa  to  U.  S.  soapanded, 

Chios,  baUle  of,  412 :  416 ;  fevolt,  488. 

Chippew%,  battle  of,  661. 

Chlodwig,  k.  of  the  Franks,  178. 

ChlopidU,  490. 

Chlotar  1..  k.  of  Franks^  181. 

Choiaeul,d.  de.,  446. 

Chosroes,  k.  of  Parthia.  war  with  Tnte, 
80 ;  k.  of  Armenia.  168 ;  depoeed,  Iw. 

Chosroes.  k.  of  I^BrBia,  I.,  (Anushlrwan), 
reign,  190, 191 ;  II.,  Ebttwis,  191. 

Chotuslts,  battle  of,  401. 

Chow  dynasty  la  China,  82;  later  Chow, 
211. 

Chowaieamiaas.  empire  of  the,  21(9. 

Chremonides,  79. 

Christ,  birth  of,  U,  149. 

Christiaa  of  Anhslt,  800;  of  Bnmswkk, 
defeated  by  Tilly,  810. 

Christiaa,  k.  of  Denmark,  I.,  of  Olden- 
burg, 8ol ;  II.,  union  of  Calmar  broken, 
851,362:  III.,  852;  IV.,  head  of  lower 
Saxon  circle.  In  thirty  years'  warf  810 ; 
war  with  Sweden,  814.  852;  VI.,  VII., 
409;  VIII.,  annexes  Schleswig-Holsteln, 
409 ;  IX.,  accepts  the  constitution,  606, 
606. 

Christlania  founded,  200. 

Christianity,  first  persecution,  161 :  under 
Decius,  156 ;  under  Diocletian,  16o ;  made 
atate  religion  by  Constantine,  160 ;  aban- 
doned by  Julian,  160;  reinstated  by  JotI- 
anus,  160;  adoption  of  pegan  customs, 
165:  conrersion  of  Goths,  170;  of  the 
Franks.  173 ;  of  Laogobards,  176 ;  begin- 
ning Of  the  papacy.  176 ;  conTonsion  of 
Britons,  88 ;  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  179  ;  of 
the  GermaBii,  184 ;  Christians  persecuted 
in  Persia,  189 ;  tolerated  in  Psmia,  190; 
coDTersion  of  the  North,  207,  908,  209 ; 
tolerated  in  China,  211 ;  conWnrion  of  Po- 
land, Pruflstak  Hungary,  277 ;  preached  In 
China,  866 ;  Introduced  in  Japan,  but  re- 
jected, 866;  JesuiUin  Canada.  864 ;  per^ 
seen  tion  In  China,  444;  Christians  in 
Turkey,  S22,  624;  toleiatioa  aeoured  ia 
China,  562. 

Christina  of  Sweden,  862.     • 

Christopher  II.,  k.  of  Denmark,  966. 

Chrysanthemums,  war  of  the,  2i8. 

Church,  high  and  low,  438. 

Churchill.     See  Harlborough. 

Cibola,  seren  cities  of,  287. 

Cicero,  birthplace  of,  82;  rirateh  of  lifS; 
186  ;  speeefaes  against  Catiline,  187 ; 
banished,  188 ;  recalled,  189 :  prooonsaL 
140:  muidersd,14& 
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Cid,90O. 

Cilieia,  Semitio,  21 :  under  Persia,  26,  27, 
Idl ;  Roman  proTlnoe,  136. 

Cimbri,  invade  Italy,  127, 128, 167. 

Cimon,  67, 61 ;  riyalry  with  Themistoelca, 
62 ;  recalled  to  Athens,  death,  68. 

Cimon,  peace  of,  63. 

Cincinnati,  society  of  the,  432. 

Cincinnatu»|  L.  Quinctius,  96. 

Cineas,  108. 

Cinna,  130, 181. 

Cinq-Mare,  marquis  of,  326. 

Cinque  Ports,  264. 

Circles  of  the  H.  R.  E.,  80O. 

Cisalpine  republic,  founded,  450 ;  ineladed 
in  Italian  republic,  4M. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  captured,  478.     , 

Civil  marriage  compulsory,  &2L 

Civil  rightsbiU,  650. 

Civil  service  act,  660. 

Civil  war,  in  England  (Roses),  272 :  great 
rebellion,  347,  850  ;  in  Pranu,  82l,  822 ; 
in  Portugal,  488 ;  in  Rome,  130, 140 ;  in 
Spain,  4M),  520 ;  inawitzerland,  482 ;  in 
United  States,  Shays's  rebellion,  488; 
whiskey,  548 ;  great  rebellion,  657. 

Clvilis,  CI.,  168. 

Clarence,  d.  of,  274. 

Clarendon,  e.  of,  first  interview  with  the 
Icing,  846 ;  receives  grant  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 858  ;  chancellor,  878  ;  fall,  879. 

Clark,  John,  settles  Rhode  Island,  297. 

Claudia,  148, 319. 

Claudios,  Roman  emp.,  conquest  of  Brit- 
ain, 87;  reign,  167. 

Claudius  Pulcher,  111. 

Olaverhouse,  defeat,  881 ;  victory  and 
death,  886. 

Clay,  Henry,  U.  8.  sec.  of  state,  662. 

Clay^s  compromises,  656. 

Clayton-Bulwer  treatjr,  666. 

Clemens  Maximus,  161. 

Clement  II.,  pope,  199 ;  111^200;  V.,  264; 
goes  to  Avignon,  268 ;  XIY^  416. 

Oleomenes,  k.  of  Sparta,  65 ;  m.,  79. 

Cleon,  66,  66. 

Cleopatra  placed  over  Egypt  by  CsBsar, 
142 ;  meets  Antonius,  146;  fails  to  charm 
Octavian,  death,  147. 

Clermont,  council  of,  214. 

Cleve-JiUteli,  contested  succession  began, 
808 ;  ended,  872.  [Geneal.  table,  30i.] 

Clientes,  90. 

Cliff  temples  in  India,  28. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  429,  430. 

Clisthenes,  reforms  of,  o4. 

Clitus,  murder  of,  75 

Clive ,  lord.  442 ;  sketch  of  life,  448 ;  in 
India,  448,  444. 

Clodius,  P.,  136 ;  tribune  exiles  Cicero, 
128 ;  ultra  democrat,  139 ;  death,  14a 

Cloten,  87.      • 

Clovis.     See  Chlodwig. 

Cnut.     See  Knut. 

Coalition  ministry,  441. 

Gobbet,  William,  588. 

Cobden ,  Richard,  542. 

Cochin  China,  80  ;  annexed  to  China,  278 ; 
invasion  of,  444. 

Code  Napoleon,  462. 

Codrus,  k.  of  Athens,  48. 

Coercion  act,  646. 


Coke,  Sir  Edwaid,  841, 813. 

Colbert,  866. 

ColcheHter,  taken  by  Faiifaz,  8S1. 

Coleman,  execution,  38L 

Coligny,  adm.  de,  attempts  to  fomid  • 
Huguenot  colony  in  America,  288 ;  mn^ 
dered.  821. 

Collatinus,  89,  9& 

College,  execution  of,  388. 

Colleges  of  sacred  lore,  86 ;  fooaded,  17QL 

Colmar,  186. 

Cologne,  diet  of,  800 ;  arohbisliop  of,  cksfr. 
tor,  248. 

ColomUa,488. 

Colonies,  Greek,  48, 49 ;  Bomao  and  Utia, 
109;  in  America:  Spanii^h,  2ttt,  rtr.; 
English,  291;  Dntch,  8wedi«b,  2»$i 
French,  299,  868. 

Colosseum,  83, 162. 

Columbey-Nouilly,  battle  of,  610. 

ColuiahjxA,  BartkoUMneufJSS ;  Okrvtopker, 
voyages  to  America,  iflffi,  288,  284 ;  stats 
of  Japan  at  the  time  of  his  voyage,  3<8 ; 
D»«tfo,284. 

Comtito,  eenturiaia,  origin,  92  ;  growth  oC 
power,  94, 102  ;  chooses  MUfion,  90 ;  d^ 
ellne,  10?  ;  demociatie  reform  of,  US; 
reformed  by  Sulla.  130 :  further  ctNucr- 
vative  changes,  132 ;  powers  transfcned 
to  the  senate,  149 :  ntriata,  original  eon- 
stitutlon.  91,  92 ;  changes  in  the  eoiuiti- 
tution,  94  and  n. ;  constitution  in  Ihe  4th 
cent.  B.  0.,  102 :  trilntta,  established.  9$; 
summons  Coriolanus,  97;  made  eqoal 
with  centuriata,  98;  eonstitation  in  4th 
cent.  B.  c,  102  ;  resolves  made  mdver- 
sally  binding,  107. 

Commereialpanic  In  England,  689;  InU. 
S.,  656, 660. 

Committee  of  public  mfety,  in 
347;  in  France,  468, 466. 

Commodus,  Roman  emp.,  164. 

Common  law.  266. 

Commune  ox   Fiarls  461,  464,  466; 
hig,682. 

Comnenes,  dynasty,  2M:  house.  2iOL 

Gompton,  b.  of  London,  8881,  884. 

Compurgation,  abolition  of,  283L 

Concilium  Oennanicom,  184. 

Condni  (Mar6ehal  d'Anere),  326. 

Concord,  battle  of,  426^ 

Concordat  hi  France,  819,  468. 

Cond«,  315.  366, 368, 460. 

Condillao,  448. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  666 ; 
nised  by  Great  Britain,  656. 

Confederation  of  the  Rliine,  estabUaboMBl, 
468;  dissolution,  479. 

Confession  of  faith,  888. 

ConHrmatio  chartarum,  9BS. 

Conflans,  treaty  of,  260. 

Confucius,  82. 

Congress,  Continental,  426,487 ;  of  UolMd 
States.  647. 

Connecticut,  colony  of,  296 ;  ebartcr,  368; 
united  with  New  Haven,  858  :  govern- 
ment, 861,  862;  slavery  partially  abol- 
ished, 432. 

Conrad,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  B.,  I.  (of  Fn» 
conia),  194 :  H.  (the  Saltan),  198  ;  lU. 
crusade,  216;  reign,  219;  1V.,22&. 

Conrad  the  Red,  of  Lotharingia,  196. 
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Oonndiii)  925, 396. 

ConMil  da  Rol,  446. 

Consbtoriuin  piinoipia,  ISO. 

Coruitance,  council  of»  261 ;  peace  of,  222. 

Constance,  of  Sicily,  marriod  Hon^  VI., 
222. 

Oonatana,  Roman  emp.,  100. 

Gonstant,  B.,  627. 

Ooostantine.  Roman  emp.,  I.  (the  OTeat), 
169:  II.,  160. 

Constantinople,  fall  of,  900,  278 ;  palaee, 
terolution  In,  621;  conference  of,  622. 
See  Byiantium. 

Constantios,  Roman  emp.,  168,  100;  Pep* 
elan  war,  188. 

ConBtantius  Chlonu,  168. 

Constituent  aisembly  in  France,  447, 449. 

Constltutio  Antoniana,  166. 

Constitution  of  Austria,  of  1849,  496 ;  Feb- 
ruary c,  604 ;  c.  of  1866,  611. 

Constitution,  French,  Jirstf  accepted  by 
Louis  XIV.,  460;  second  (Republican), 
nerer  executed,  464:  third  (of  1795), 
467;  /tmrtk,  461;  J/ih,  464;  of  the 
Fine  Empire,  406;  o.  of  Louis  XVIII., 
665 ;  c.  of  Louis  Philippe.  629 :  c.  of  1848, 
681 :  c.  of  Louis  Napoleon,  681 ;  third  re- 
pubUe,  682 ;  c.  of  1876,  683. 

Oonstitution  of  Germany.  See  Bnll,  Gold- 
en, and  diet  of  Regensburg.  End  of  the 
H.  R.  E.,  464;  German  confederation, 
483 ;  attempt  to  frame  a  new  c,  493  ; 
new  c.  completed,  497 ;  return  to  the 
oonfederation,  ^8;  confederation  dis- 
ioWed,  469;  North  German  confedera- 
tloD,  611 ;  e.  of  the  German  empire,  620. 

Constitution  of  Hungary.  See  Bull,  gold- 
en. Under  Joneph  II ..  406 ;  in  1848, 494 ; 
abrogated,  496;  in  1861,  604;  restored, 
511. 

Constitution  of  Naples,  498. 

Constitution  of  Poland,  old,  874 ;  o.  of  1791, 
418 ;  abrogated,  490. 

Constitution  of  Prussia,  497. 

Constitution  of  1812  in  Spain  formed,  478 ; 
abrogated,  488 ;  restored,  487  ;  abrogated, 
488 

Constitution  of  United  States  signed,  4S8. 
i>ee  Amendments. 

ConntituUons  of  Clarendon,  282. 

Consulate,  French,  448,  461 ;  Roman,  es- 
tablished, 98 ;  first  nlebeian  consul,  101  ; 
age  of  eligibility,  120 ;  treatment  under 
the  empire,  147* 

Conventicle  act,  870. 

Conyentlon  parliament,  878,  886. 

CouTOcation,  840,  487. 

ConTuhdonnaires,  446. 

Cook,  James,  Toyages  of,  4^ 

Coote,  Sir  Byre,  444. 

Copenhagen,  capture  of,  249;  1st  bom- 
bardment, 470;  battle  of,  686;  2d  bom- 
bardment, 687  ;  peaoe  of,  878. 

Corcyra,  64,  66. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  464. 

Cordeliers,  461. 

CordoTa,  Caliphate  of,  188,  209. 

Cordova,  GonaaWo  de  818. 

C'orea,  conquered  by  Chinese,  82 ;  by  Jap- 
anese, 88;  treaty  with  Japan,  664. 

Corflnlum,  capital  of  lUlia,  129. 

Cwinth,  origin,  48 ;  national  assembly  at, 
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78 ;  joins  Aehoan  league,  79 ;  destroyed, 

80,122. 
Corinthian  war,  70. 
Coriolanus,  97. 
Com  laws  repealed,  642. 
Comaro,  Catherine,  262. 
Comeille,  871. 
Comwallis,  lord,  in  the  Southern  Statee, 

480 ;  surrender  of,  481,  441 ;   in  India, 

641. 
Coroebus,  61. 

Coronado.  Francisco  Vasquea,  287. 
Coronea,  battle  of,  68,  70. 
Corporation  act,  879,  689. 
Ck>Tpns  Catholicorum,  871. 
Corpus  Erangelicorum,  871. 
Corpus  iuris  cirilis,  210. 
Correggio,  828. 
Corsica,  Phocmns  drlTen  fttHn,*19, 26,  84 ; 

assigned  to  Sextus  Pompeius  14o ;  king- 
dom of,  416. 
Cortenuora,  battle  of,  224. 
Cortereal,  Gaspar  and  Miguel  de,  284. 
Cortes  at  Cadis,  478. 
Cortes,  Hernando,  conquers  Mexico,  286; 

dlscoTers  Lower  California,  287. 
Corrinus,  BlatthiM.  k.  of  Hungary,  268L 
Cosa,  Juan  de  la,  284. 
Council  of  ten,  262. 
Council  of  the  church,  first  oecumenical, 

169;  last,  169,  612. 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  88. 
Courcelles,  gov.  of  New  France,  864. 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  King's 

Bench,  266. 
Courtrai,  battle  of,  264. 
Couthon,464,466. 
Covenant.     Sef  Solemn  League. 
Covenanters,  defeat  of,  879. 
Covilham,  353. 
Cowpens,  battle  of,  481. 
Coxe,  886. 

Ciacow,  414  ;  free  state  of.  488. 
Cradock,  Matthew,  gov.  of  Blase.  Bay,  295. 
Cranmer,  archb.  of  &nterbury,886;  burnt 

888. 
CnMsus,   expedition   >^iQet  Parthia,  80, 

188 ;  democrat,  186. 187 ;  consul,  140. 
Craterus,  74 ;  regent  of  West,  76 ;  in  the 

Lamian  war,  79. 
Craven,  gov.  of  Carolina,  417. 
Crawford,  W.  H.,  U.  S.  see.  of  the  trees., 

661. 
Cr^y,  battle  of,  248, 267. 
Crefeld,  battle  of,  405. 
Cremona,  86 ;  founded,  112 ;  battle  of,  161 ; 

diet,  224. 
Creseentius,  197. 
Creepy,  peace  of,  806. 

Crete,  Phcenlcian  settlements  In,  17;  un- 
der Minos,  18,  41;  assigned  to  Brutus, 

144 :  belongs  to  Venice,  826 ;  yielded  to 

Turks,  416. 
Crimean  war,  499,  600, 648;  end  of,  681. 
Crltias  slain,  69. 
Croatia,  611. 
Craesns,  k.  of   Lydla,   conquers   Grecian 

cities,  intercourse  with  Greece,  war  with 

Persia,  21,  22;  defeated,  22,  26;  story  of 

his  miraculous  rencue,  2S. 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  sketch  of  Hfo,  375:  flmt 

speech,  848;  "  Ironsides,'' 847 ;  Marston 
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Moor.  848 :  Uentenut-geneiml,  849 ;  lord 
protector,  876 :  tunu  out  the  mmp,  876 ; 
TOJocts  tiUe  of  kins,  877;  death,  87<. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  875,  877. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  885. 

Crown  Point,  421,  4^. 

Croiat,  Bleur  Antoine,  9B6. 

CruMdee,  oaoie,  218;  I.,  214;  11..  III., 
216;  IV„  v.,  216;  VI.,  VIL,  217;  f- 
Kulta,  2171 

Cte8lphon,"n8, 192. 

Cuba  diflcoTered,  278,  282 ;  circnmnaTtaat- 
ed,  284 ;  conquered,  284 ;  attack  on,  il9. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  488 

Culpepper,  lord,  grant  in  America,  857. 

Cumberland,  d.  of,  became  k.  of  Uanover, 
542. 

Cumberland  Straits,  diaooTery  of,  Wk 

Cunaza,  battle  of,  20. 

Cunctator.     Sm  Cabins. 

Cup-bearer,  195. 

Curin,  91. 

Curio  subjugated  Siclljr.  141. 

Curius  Deatatus,  M\.  106. 

Curland,  inoorpoiated  with  Rnaala,  41i. 

Cnrland,  d  of,  restored,  878. 

CusUne,  gen.  468,  464. 

CustoHa,  baUle  of,  494, 510. 

Cjaxares,  oyerthrows  Ninereh,  16, 16 ;  war 
with  Alyattes,  21,  25. 

Cybple,  Lydian  goddera,  21. 

Cylon,  insurrection  of,  51. 

Cymbeline,  87. 

^nosoephalsB,  battle  of,  71,  80, 119. 

Cynrio,  178. 

Cyprus,  tributary  to  Assyria,  14;  Fhceni- 
oian  colonies  in,  17,  41 ;  given  to  Ouy  of 
Lusignan,  by  Richard  of  England,  215 ; 
slTen  by  Catherine  Comaro  to  Venice, 
262 ;  surrendered  to  the  Turks,  826; 
giren  to  England,  524 ;  British  take  poa* 
session,  645. 

Cyrene  in  Africa,  hostilities  with  Egypt, 
6:  founded,  19:  submits  to  Cambyses, 
27  ;  conquered  by  Darius,  28 ;  assigned 
to  Cassius,  144. 

Cyrus,  emp.  of  Prr«ta,  deposes  Astyages, 
62 ;  defeats  Croesus,  21,  26 ;  takes  Baby- 
lon, 16, 26 ;  death,  27  :  M«  younger,  29. 

Cysicus,  battle  of,  68, 184. 

Csftrtoryski,  400. 

CiasUu,  battle  of,  401. 

Caechs,  493. 

Dablon,  864. 

Dacia,  war  with  Rome,  152,  158 ;  made  a 

Roman  province,  162 ;  given  up  by  Au- 

relian,  157. 
Dndalus,  18. 
Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  292. 
t)alecarllans,  revolt  of  the,  852. 
Dalhousie,  e.  of,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  546. 
I)almatla,525, 526. 
Dalaiel,  8i9. 
Damascus,  defection    from   Solomon,   9 ; 

captured  by  RamannarazI,  14, 186 ;  sul- 

tonate  of,  210. 
Damlens,  446. 
Damietta,  captured,  217. 
iHn  no  ura,  battle  of,  242. 
Dan  the  Famous,  k.  of  Norway,  207. 
Danaus,  44. 


Danby,  impeaehnwnL  881, 888, 384 ;  put. 
of  privy  ooundl,  885. 

Dandoio,  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  216, 282. 

Danegeld,  Instituted,  205 ;  abolished.  281. 

Danelagh,  204 ;  reconquered  and  lost,  20& 

Danes.  See  Denmark,  Northmen.  In  ftag- 
land ;  three  epochs  of  their  ravages,  208; 
treaty  of  Wedmore,  204;  maaaacw  U 
Danes,  806 ;  political  oooflttaat  of  ■&■• 
laod,i06. 

Dangerfleld,  882^888. 

Danuh  vespers^  206. 

Danneborg,  236. 

Dannevlike,  207. 

Dante  AUghieri,  268. 

Danton,  member  of  OocdeUsra,  461,  46^ 
468;  of  the  Committee  of  Pablie  Safety, 
464;  execution,  466. 

Danaig,  annexed  to  Poland,  418 ;  eaptmid 
by  Ni^wleon,  469. 

Daias,  battle  of,  190. 

Dare,  Jeanne,  career.  260. 

Dardanos,  peace  of,  181. 

Dare,  Virginia,  280. 

Darien,  discovered  by  ColumbiiB,  2B4 ;  at- 
tacked by  Drake, 289;  Scotch  ■ettlciMtf 
at,  862. 

Darius,  name  of  several  k.'s  of  Pi'isia,  I. 
•oooeeds  Baidija,  reeaptorea  Babykm, 
27 ;  war  with  Scythians,  refoms,  war 
with  Ionian  Oredu,  with  Bazopean 
Greeks,  death,  28 ;  II.  Notkus.  29  :  Ul., 
Codomannus,  defeated  by  Alesaadsc, 
death,  29,  74. 

Damley,  murdered,  888. 

DatU,  67. 

Daun,  marshal,  404, 406. 

Dauphin,  title  of  the  heir  to  the  Freneh 
crown,  258. 

Dauphin^  of  VIenne.  tnasferred  to  tba 
crown  of  France,  268. 

David,  k.  of  the  Jews,  8, 9. 

David  II.,  k.  of  Scotland,  eapturs  of,  2B8. 

Davila,  286. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  U.  8.  see.  of  war,  666; 
pres.  of  the  Confederate  States,  666. 

Davis,  John,  Arctic  voyages,  289,  S90. 

Davont,  on  the  Rhine,  467;  defeated  at 
Eylau,  469  ;  in  Hambuzg^  476, 479. 

Day  of  the  sections,  467. 

Decaaes,  ministry  of,  627. 

Decean,  in  India,  geographical  poaitloii, 
22 ;  arrival  of  Hindus,  28 ;  stete  of,  in 
1498,858;  independence  of,  442;  pasaas 
under  the  control  of  the  Britiali,  6iL 

Deoebalus,  162, 158. 

Decelean  war.  67. 

Decemrirs,  9h. 

Decius,  Roman  amp.,  166. 

Decius  Mus  P.,  106. 

Declaration  of  Independenea  in  I^UItt, 
489 ;  in  the  United  StateSjj428. 

Declaration  of  indulgence,  880. 

Declaration  of  rights,  886. 

Declaiatlon  of  rights  and  libarticB,  411. 

Deerfleld,  Indian  attack,  868. 

Defoe,  Daniel,  889, 486. 

Deiotams,  k.  of  GaUtia,  78,  186  ; 
to  Cnsar,  142. 

Delra,  178. 

Dojooes,  Mmllan  chief,  %. 

Dalawaia,  locd,  gov.  of  S.  Virginia, 
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Dalhl,  In  India.  22;  anltuu  of,  241,  868 ; 
mptnnd  by  UIm,  641 ;  rerolt,  6M. 

Delot,  41, 62. 

Delphi,  adTioe  to  Croanu.  21 ;  attacked  bj 
Oaals,  85;  oncle,  61 ,-  plnndered  by 
Kxiaa,  54 ;  by  Phoclaiis,  7l 

DtmadM,  peace  of,  78. 

Demaratna,  56, 68. 

Pemee,62. 

Demetrina,  the  &1m,  862. 

Demetrius  Polioreetes.  77 ;  In  AthenB,  79. 

Demociatic  party  in  U.  S.,  648. 

Demoethenee,  the  general,  66, 67. 

Demoethenee,  the  orator,  opposition  to 
Philip,  72 ;  forma  alliance  with  Thebet, 
78;  poiaons  himnelf ,  79. 

Deoain,  battle  of,  882. 

Denmark,  people  of,  164;  early  history, 
207 ;  war  with  Charles  the  Great,  186 ; 
with  Otto  I.,  196 ;  with  Otto  11.,  197 ;  in- 
vaaion  of  Biyland,  208, 204 ;  eonqnest  of 
Sngland,  20g  206 ;  under  Waldemar  the 
eonqneror,  286 ;  capitulation,  286 ;  Union 
of  Calmar,  287,  276;  share  in  thirty 
years*  war,  810 ;  war  with  Sweden,  814 ; 
feuds  of  the  counts  in,  862:  lex  regla, 
874  ;  treaty  with  Sweden,  897 ;  alliance 
with  Vnmce,  470;  receives  Lanenberg, 
488 ;  Schleswlg-Holsteln,  496 ;  incorpora- 
tion of  the  duchies,  606 ;  war  with  Ana- 
trla  and  Pruasla,  506. 

Dennewiti,  battle  of,  477. 

Denya,  Jean,  284. 

Deorham,  battle  of,  178. 

Derby,  e*  of,  impeachment,  270. 

Dobr,  e.,  lat  mlntotry  of ,  648 1 2d,  644 ;  8d, 
644.  

Dermod,  k.  of  Lelnater,  282. 

Derwentwater,  execution  of,  487. 

Deaaix,4e0. 

Desiderlua,  k.  of  Langobards,  184. 

Deamoullna.  Camille,  at  the  storm  of  the 
BaaUle,  449 ;  member  of  Cordelieta,  461 ; 
executed,  466. 

Despensers,  267. 

Deaaau,  bridge  of,  battle,  810. 

Deaaolea-Decaies,  ministry  of,  627. 

Daonold,  battle  of,  185. 

Detroit,  beeieged  by  Pontiao,428. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  402. 

Deatsch-Brod,  battle  of,  262. 

Deuxponta.    8$e  Zweibrttoken. 

Devolution,  war  of,  866. 

Dladochi^wars  of,  76. 

DisDus,  122. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  820. 

Dias,  Bartholom«us,  280. 

Dictatorship,  established.  98 ;  nature,  94 ; 
opened  to  plebeians,  101 ;  dlaappearuioe, 
128 ;  Sulla  assumes  the  ofllee,  182. 

Diderot,  448. 

Didius,  Jullanua,  Roman  emp.,  164. 

Dido,  17, 18. 

Diebitch,  490. 

I>ieskau,421. 

Digges,  air  Dudley,  848. 

Dijon,  battle  of,  174,  26& 

Dillon,  64& 

Dinwiddle,  Bobert,  gor.  of  Vlninla,  420. 

DIocletianua,  Roman  emp  ,  1687 

Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  20. 

Diraetocy,  in  Fiance,  448 ;  goTemment  of, 


467  ;  18th  Fmctidor,  change  within  the 
directory,  469 ;  8d  Prairlal,  reoiiganlaed, 
18th  Brumalre,  overthrown,  461. 

Dlsratll.    8e*  Beaconsfleld. 

DissenterM,  879. 

Dobrudsha,  Invaded  by  French,  600:  occH' 
pied  by  Russians,  622 ;  ceded  to  Russia 
and  exchanged  for  Beaaaiabla,  623,  624. 

Dodeoarchy  in  Egypt,  6. 

Dodona,  48. 

Dofflngen,  battle  of.  260. 

Doge  of  Venice,  2U2. 

Dolabella,  consul,  144. 

Dolgoruky,  family  of,  410. 

Domitianus,  Roman  emp.,  eonqiuK  of  Brlt» 
ain,87;  reign.  162. 

Donauw9rth,808. 

Doomsday  book,  229. 

Dorea,  Andrea,  doge  of  Genoa,  806,  826. 

Dorians  In  Asia  Minor,  subjugated  by  Oros- 
sns,  21 ;  Dorus,  mythical  ancestcur,  48 ; 
migration  of,  w;  Doric  conimunitiea. 
48, 48 ;  colonies.  49. 

Dorr  rebsllion,  664. 

DorylsBum,  battle  of,  214. 

Dost  Muhammad.  646. 

Douglas,  e.  of,  270. 

DoTcr,  aecret  trea^  of,  880. 

Draco,  61. 

Dragonnadea,  869. 

Drake,  Francia,  voyage  around  the  world. 
289;  New  Albion,  289:  expedition  to 
Weat  Indlea,  reacnea  Virginia  colony, 290, 
889. 

Dred  Scott  case.  666. 

Drepanum,  sea-flsht  at.  111. 

Dresden,  peace  of,  402 ;  battle  of.  477 ;  up- 
rising in,  497  ;  conference  at,  4yd8. 

Drogheda,  statute  ofj^888. 

Drogheda,  storm  of,  876. 

Droio,  199. 

Drulda,  84. 

Drumelog,  battle  of,  881. 

Drusus,  M.  Livlus,  126. 126, 128. 

Drusus  (the  younger),  son  of  Tiberloa, 
campalgna  m  Germany,  167;  poisoned, 
149. 

Dryden,  John,  889. 

Dubienka,  battle  of,  418. 

Dublin,  conquest  of,  208, 2061 

Dubois,  card., 446. 

Ducaa,  dynasty,  240. 

Duclerc,  ministry,  686. 

Ducrot,  617,  618. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  prea.  of  New  Knglam^^ 
861 ;  gov.  of  Mass.,  868. 

Du&nre,  ministry  In  France,  684. 

Duilius,  C.  110. 

Duleigno,  ceded  to  Monten^ro,  /Q6. 

Dumouries,  462,  463. 

Dunbar,  battle  of,  206, 876. 

Dundee.    Se*  Glaverhouse,  886. 

Dunes,  battle  of  the,  877. 

Dunkirk,  siege  of,  877;  sold  to  Fraaea 
879. 

Dunse,  padfleation  of,  846. 

Dunatan,  archb.  of  Canterfonxy,  206. 

Duplelx,  gov.  of  Pondicherri,  448. 

Dilppel,  storming  of,  506. 

Duraao,  house  of,  in  Naples,  268. 

Dur-Sarmkin,  12, 16. 

Dutch  In  Amaricai  288|  In  India, 861 
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Dutch  war,  876. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  296. 
Duttlingen,  battle  of,  814. 
Duumviri  sacrorum,  86. 
Dyaush-pitar,  22. 
Dyrrhadiiam,  battle  of,  Ul. 

Badberht,  180. 

Kadgar,  205. 

Eadgar,  JEtheling,  206. 

Badg&r,  k.  of  Scotland,  280. 

Badmund  Ironflide,  206. 

Badred,206. 

Kadward  (the  elder),  k.  of  England,  204 ; 
the  conf  euor,  206. 

Eadwig,  206. 

Kadwin,  earl  of  Mercia,  206 ;  revolt  of  Eng- 
lish under,  220 ;  k.  of  Northumbria,  179. 

Eastern  empire,  separated  from  western, 
161 ;  under  Justinian  l.,210,  216 ;  under 
Macedonian  house,  210 ;  under  the  houses 
of  Dueas,  Comiienes,  and  Angelus,  240 ; 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  278  ;  plan 
to  restore,  413. 

East  Goths,  in  Southern  Russia,  170 ;  king- 
dom oij  in  Italy,  174 ;  destroyed  by  Nar- 
ses,  17o. 

East  India  bill,  442. 

East  India  Company  of  London,  origin. 
854 :  charter  renewed,  540 :  government 
of  India  ceases,  644  ;  exclusive  trade 
with  China  ceases,  661'. 

East  Indies,  ocean  route  to,  disooveied, 
279.     See,  also,  India. 

EastphalU,  186. 

East  Roumelia,  province  of,  624. 

Eberhard,  d.  of  Franconia,  196 ;  d.  of 
Wiirtembens,  wars  with  Rudolf  I,  244 ; 
d€r  Qreiner^  wars  with  cities,  249. 

Eberwia.     Set  Chosroes  II. 

Ecbatana,  24,  25,  26,  28. 

Ecclesiastical  conunission,  new  court  of, 
883 

Ecclesiastical  titles  bill,  64& 

Ecgberht,  k.  of  Wesaez,  lord  of  England 
south  of  the  Forth,  180, 181, 208. 

Eck,  801. 

Eckmiihl.  battle  of,  471. 

Cell  pee  of  the  sun,  21 . 

Ecnomus,  battle  of,  110. 

Ecuador,  republic  of,  488. 

Edda,  eider  and  younger,  166. 

Edesaa,  captured,  216. 

EdgehiU,  battle  of,  847. 

Edict  of  NantM.  promulgation,  824:  revo- 
cation of,  861^;  of  restitution,  810;  of 
tolerance  of  Joseph  11..  407. 

Edinburgh,  treaty  of,  888  ;  Uturgy  in,  844 ; 
general  assembly,  846. 

Edmund,  St.,  k.  of  England,  208. 

Edward  I.,  k.  of  England,  agreement  with 
Philip  IV.,  of  France,  254 ;  reign,  268, 
264  ;  reforms.  266 ;  II.,  reign,  267 ;  HI., 
reign,  268  :  war  with  Fiance,  257  ;  laws  in 
Ireland,  269 ;  IV.,  reign, 272, 274 ;  invades 
France,  260;  V.,  reign,  276:  VI.,  reign, 
836. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  victorv  of  Poitiers, 
2.')8;  aids  Peter  the  Cruel,  276;  death, 
2G9. 

Egmont,  at  Oravelines,  321 ;  sketch  of  life, 
execution,  330. 


^p«mont,  see.  of  state,  489. 

Elgypt,  geography,  religion,  2;  dvilini' 
tion,  chronology,  8 ;  old  empire,  nev 
empire.  4 ;  stories  of  Sesoetrls,  6 ;  not  eon- 
quered  Dy  Assyrians  961  B.  c,  6  n.  2 ;  con- 
quered by  Ethiopians,  6  ;  by  Assyrians., 
6, 14 ;  revolt  of  Fsamethik,  6  ;  becomn 
a  province  of  Persia,  7;  conquered  by 
Cambysea,  27 ;  under  the  Ptolemies,  77 ; 
conquered  by  Cssar,  148 ;  Boman  prov* 
inoe,  147  ;  reconquered  by  AureUan,  167 ; 
by  Hubunmedans,  182;  sixth  crusade, 
217 :  revolt  of  Mchemed  AU,  4SU  ;  revolt 
of  Arabi  Fssha,  (AA, 

Eider-Danea,  606.  i> 

El,  18. 

£1  Dorado,  288. 

Elagabalus,  Roman  emp.,  155. 

Elam,  empire  of,  18. 

Elba,  conferred  upon  Napoleon,  4SL 

Eldon,  lord  chan.,  686.  

Eleanor  of  Poitou,  married  Louis  VH.,  and 
afterward  Henry  of  Anjou,  226. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I.  of  EDglaad, 
death  of,  264. 

Electoral  reform  bill  in  Italy,  626l 

Electors  of  the  H.  R.  E.,  248. 

Electro-magnetism  discovered,  487. 

Elgin,  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  646 ;  annj 
to  China,  661. 

Elijah,  9. 

Eliot,  John,  missionary,  857. 

EUot,  sir  John,  841,  843. 

Elisha,  9. 

Elissa,  founds  Carthage.  18. 

Elisabeth  of  Bohemia,  841. 

Elisabeth  of  Valois,  824, 880. 

Elisabeth,  q.  of  England,  reign,  888, 890. 

Elisabeth,  tasrina  of  Russia,  ally  of  Ana* 
trla,  408;  death  relieves  Fredorle,  406; 
reign,  411. 

EUxabeth  Islands,  290. 

EUenborough,  e.  of,  gov.  gen.  in  India, 646b 

Ellichpur,  Kingdom  founded,  858;  oon- 
quered  by  Auranaeb,  889. 

Elster,  battle  of  the,  478. 

Ely,  capture  of,  228. 

Emadcddin  Zenki,  216. 

Emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia,  GOO. 

Emancipation  proclamation,  668. 

Embargo  policy  of  U.  8.,  650. 

Emir-sI-Mumenin,  182 ;  al  Omra,  210. 

Emmanuel  Philibert,  d.  of  Savoy,  826. 

Emmanuel  the  Qreat,  k.  of  Portuical,  883. 

Emmet's  insurrectioD  In  Ireland,  686. 

Bmund  Gammle,  k.  of  Sweden,  206. 

Enactment  of  the  delegates.  464. 

Encumbered  estates  act,  643. 

Endicott,  John,  295,  296. 

Enghien,  d.  of.     See  Condd. 

Enghien,  d.  of  executed,  466. 

England.  See  Britain.  Teutonic  conqueat, 
176;  West  Saxon  kings,  208;  Danish  so- 

Sremacy,  206;  Norman  conquest,  206: 
lorman  kin|ps229 ;  house  of  Plantageoet, 
large  posflesRions  in  France,  281 ;  oonqae«t 
of  Ireland,  282 ;  magna  charta,  288 ;  jpar* 
liament,  284 ;  hundred  years*  war,  857 
loses  French  possessions,  260 ;  annexati<m 
of  Wales,  264 ;  reforms  under  Edward  1. 
266 ;  first  perfect  parliament,  267  ;  Seoa 
land  loat,  268;  bliok  death,  268; 
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of  BvBtlgny,  268 ;  peannt  levolt,  200 ; 
house  ot  Lancaater.  270;  whts  of  the 
Roees,  272 ;  house  of  York.  272 ;  settle- 
ments in  America,  289,  291-208;  hoose 
of  Tudor,  888;  seeession  from  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ohnroh,  885;  house  of 
Stuart,  personal  union  with  Scotland, 
S89  ;  long  parliament,  846 ;  great  rebel- 
lion. 847 ;  execution,  of  Charles  I.,  851 ; 
British  in  India,  864;  common w«salth, 
Si5\  monarchy  restored,  878;  interreg- 
num, 384 ;  rsFolntion,  886 ;  bill  of  rights, 
886 ;  war  of  the  Spanish  sucoeMion,  888, 
2M) ;  protestant  succession  secured,  898  : 
tinion  with  Scotland,  434;  peace  of 
Utrecht,  435 ;  house  of  tlanover,  486 ;  war 
with  Spain,  419,  487 ;  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession,  419,  488 ;  peace  of  Aix- 
1»-Chapelle,  404,  419,  488 ;  adoption  of 
new  style,  438 ;  seTen  years*  war,  404, 
420,  43S,  446 ;  peace  of  Paris,  422,  489  ; 
war  with  the  revolted  American  colonies, 
424, 426, 440  ;  peace  of  Versailles,  4^  441 ; 
armed  neutrality,  418,  441 ;  British  in 
India,  443 ;  war  with  France,  468,  685 ; 
with  Holland,  685 ;  with  Spain,  686 ; 
union  with  Ireland,  468.  686 ;  Peninsula 
war,  471,  479;  tnaty  of  Vienna, 482, 687 ; 
Waterloo,  638 ;  wu  with  United  States, 
474,  651 ;  eommereial  panic.  Catholic 
omaneipation,  689 ;  refonn  act,  640 ;  ab- 
oUtion  of  iiaTety,  640 ;  India,  541 :  Vio- 
toris,  642 ;  queen,  soTersign  of  India, 
644 ;  Irish  troubles,  646 ;  India,  646. 

■nglish  Pale,  27a 

KnSdbpIng,  battle  of,  W. 

Eniio,  k.  of  Sardinia, 

Epamlnoodas,  71. 

Kphialtes,  law  of,  62. 

Ephialtes,  the  tndtor,  69. 

Ifiphthialitse,  wars  with  Penri*,  189, 190. 

£pigoni,  war  of  the,  47. 

£plms,  41 ;  allied  with  Macedonia,  79 ;  sub- 
dued by  Flamininus,  119:  punished,  121. 

JBpisoopaey  in  England,  888;  restored  In 
Scotland,  840;  abolished,  844;  attempt 
to  introdnee,  879;  abolished  886;  not 
Infcrodneed  at  the  union,  484. 

JBquity.  266. 

l£resburg,  captured,  136 :  battle  of,  196. 

Xretria,  deserts  the  Iontens,28;  captuxed, 
67. 

Xrf  nri,  assembly  of  prinoea  at,  471. 

Erfurt,  parliament  ox,  496. 

Erie  canal,  662. 

Erigena.     See  Joannes  Seotus. 

Erik,  Ejegodyk.  of  Denmark,  208;  Giip- 
pinf^  k.  of  Denmark,  286 ;  Meaoed,  k.  of 
Denmark,  286. 

Erik,  Bloddze,  k.  of  Norway,  206 ;  Groo- 
/'</.  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  Pn4Mt-haier,  k. 
of  Norway,  288. 

Erik  Etlmmnditon,  k.  of  Sweden,  208;  IX., 
the  Mint,  k.  of  Sweden,  287;  Eriksson 
Ltespe,  k.  of  Sweden,  287;  XIV.  of 
Sweden,  ffi2. 

Erik  the  Red,  dlsoorety  and  settlement  of 
Oxeenland  by,  209. 

Brikson,  Leif  and  Thorwald,  281. 

Brmanartch,  k.  of  Kast  Goths,  170. 

Enneland,  bishopric  of,  878. 
Mtiae  line  in  Saxony,  306. 


Sntft,  d.  of  Swabia,  rerolt  of,  198. 

Xmst  August,  k.  of  UanoTer,  491. 

Srskine,  lord  ohan.,  687. 

Kryx,  111. 

Bsarhaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  6, 16. 

Bspartero,  tfO. 

Essex,  settled,  178. 

Kssex,  e.  of,  rebellion,  889. 

Essex,  e.  of,  In  cabinet,  881 ;  snkide,  882. 

ICmUng,  battle  at,  472. 

Bstaing,  c.  d*.  In  America,  480. 

liSstaplM,  peace  of,  888. 

Bste  map,  284. 

Esthonia,  retained  by  Denmark,  286;  xa* 
nounoed  by  Poland,  873. 

Bstridaen,  dynasty  in  Denmai^,  207;  «z« 
tinct.  of,  286. 

Etats-G^ndraux,  summoned  by  Louis  XIII. 
the  last  time  before  1789,  324;  sum- 
moned by  Louis  XVI.,  440. 

Ethandun,  battle  of,  204. 

Ethiopians,  attacked  by  Soti  I.,  6 ;  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Napata,  6 ;  con- 
quer Egypt,  expelled  by  Bserliaddon,  6, 
16;  war  against,  148. 

Btrurla,  kingdom  of,  468. 

BCmscans,  expel  the  Phoeseans  from  Coxw 
siea,  19 ;  country  of,  81 ;  ethnography, 
86;  war  with  Rome,  95;  Veil  taken  by 
Rome,  99;  all  southern  Etruria  submits 
to  Rome,  li>3 ;  share  in  second  Samnita 
war,  105 ;  in  Uie  second,  106 ;  peace  with 
Rome,  106. 

Euboea,  41 ;  land  glren  to  Athenians.  66 ; 
Persian  ships  lost  at,  69 ;  seeond  dlvuion 
of  land,  63. 

Euclides,  laws  of,  60. 

Budes,  e.  of  Paris,  201. 202. 

Ewene,  i>i\.  sketch  of  Ufe,  870 ;  war  with 
Turks,  872 ;  head  of  grand  alliance,  801, 
892 :  war  with  Turks,  897, 896. 

Eugene,  Ticeroy,  472. 

Eugenie  de  Montijo,  581. 

Eugenlus,  Roman  emp.,161. 

Bugenlus  IV.,  pope,  268. 

Eumenes,  k.  of  Peigamns,  76,  78 ;  ally  of 
Rome.  119, 120. 

Bumolpus,  M. 

Enpatridss,  46,  61,  64. 

Euphrates,  expedition  of  Setl  L  to,  6; 
Babylon  built  on,  12 ;  dtrertsd  by  Gy* 
rus,  26 ;  battle  of,  186. 

Euripides.  64. 

Europe,  18. 

EuxyDiades,  60. 

Eurymedon,  battle  of  ths,  62. 

Eutow.  battle  of,  431. 

Ererett,  Edward,  U.  S.  see.  of  state,  666. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  284. 

Exarchate,  175 ;  giren  to  the  papacy,  184. 

£xch^quer,  reestablished,  281 ;  closed  by 
Charles  II.,  880. 

Exodus  of  the  Jews.  8. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  469. 
i  l£M»kiel,  11. 

Fabi],  97. 100. 

FabluN  Haximus,  Q.  (Cunctator),  114, 116; 

Rullianu«,  Q.,  103, 105, 106. 
Fabricitts,  C,  victory  of,  107, 108. 
Fsirfax,  air  Thomas,  848, 840 ;  supenedod 

by  Oromweil,  876. 
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ViOieio,  MulBD,  dofB  of  TeniM.  9B. 

VUk.6&6. 

Valkirk,  battle  of.  20B. 

Vtelkirk  Moor,  battle  of,  488. 

fklklAQd,  lord,  846,  848. 

Vklkoepiog,  battle  of,  287,  288. 

Varmer,  pree.,  of  Magdalen  college,  888L 

Varnefe,  extinction  of  the  family,  3i)8. 

Vktlma,  182. 

Vatimitee,  218,  214. 

fauai.     See  Vuet. 

FaTeotla,  battle,  181. 

VaTie,  512, 617. 

Fawkes,  Oaj,  84a 

February  rerolutknK,  492. 

Federaltet  party,  648. 

FehrbelUn,  battle  of,  868, 874. 

FtJnoloa,  84I. 

Fenlane,  646. 

Fenwick,  eondaomed,  SSS. 

Feodor,  tar  of  Bnesia.  874. 

Fezdinaad,  arehd.  of  Aaatija.  467. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  k.  of  hx^sim,  S76, 

818 ;  marrlee  IntbeUa  of  CaitUe.  828. 
Fenttnand  1.,  emp.  of  Anetria,  401 ;  abdi- 

eatefl,49&. 
Verdinaad,  d.  of  BruBewiek.    Su  Bru»> 

wick. 
Ferdinand  emp.  of  H.  R.  S.,  relation  to 

Spain,  801.  806;   reign,  806;   II.,  808, 

8097ni.,4l4. 
Ferdinand  VI.,  k.  of  Spain,  r«gn,  414;  Tn., 

479.482,400. 
Ferdinand,  k.  of  Naplei,  expelled  by  Napo- 
leon, 468 ;  reinstated.  484. 
Ferdinand,  k.  of  Two  Sicllice,  416. 
Ferdinand  Joseph,  of  Tuacany,  416. 
Ferrex,  87. 

Ferry,  Jules, ministry  0^684. 
Ferry  Bridge,  battle  of,  274. 
Fetialee,  emlege  of,  86. 
Feudal  system  In  ObiBa,  82;  in  Bmope, 

166 ;  in  Japan,  212;  in  Norway,  308 ;  la 

■nKland,m  -v*        » 

FenilTants,  461. 
FIdensa,  88. 

Fiefs  declared  herodiUiy,  901. 
"  Field  of  Lies/'  186. 
Fiesehi's  infernal  maofaine,  GB9. 
Fieeeo,  eonspiraey  of,  826. 
Fillmore,  Millard,  666. 
Fimbria,  131. 

Financial  erisfa  in  U.  S.,  66S,  668. 
Finch,  sir  H.,  e.  of  Nottingham, 880L 
Firbolgs,  in  Ireland,  89i 
Firdud,  26. 
Fire  worship,  25. 
Fisher's  Uttl,  battle  of.  668. 
Fisheries,  in  peaoe  of  Fkrls»  482 ;  partlaUj 

settled,  660. 
Fits  Peter,  Qeoflrey,  288. 
Fire  Forks,  battle  of,  658. 
Flaoons,  L.  Valerius,  180. 
Flaoeus,  M.  Fulyiut,  126. 
Flambard,  Rannlf,  280. 
Flamlnes,  86. 

Flamininus.  T.  Qninetins,  119. 
Flaminttu,  114. 
Flanders,    independence  recqinlsed,  264; 

acquired  by  Burgundy,  829;   eeded  to 

Fianee,  456. 
VlaTian  emperoo,  141. 


FMx,  iMBiy  of.  8SL 

Fletcher,  gor.  of  New  Toik,  3QL 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  870,  466>. 

Flenry,  eard.,446. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of.  834. 

Florenoejunder  the  Medici.  M8 ;  9kviai» 
rola,  8^ :  peace  of,  468 ;  hecomes  eap^ 
tal  of  Italy,  608. 

Florida  discoTcred.  284  ;■  eeded  by  Bpiia 
to  England  in  1768,  487;  restored  to 
Spain  In  1788, 441  j  sold  by  Spain  to  tho 
United  States,  662;  admitted  lo  tho 
Union,  664. 

Foix,  Gaston  de,  818. 

Fokchany,  battle  at,  418: 

Folkunger  dynasty,  287. 

Fontaineblean,  peace  at,  406 ;  jfttHSmtaaxj 
articles,  422;  Napoleon  at,  481. 

Fontanetum,  battle  of.  18& 

Fontenoy.  battle  of .  M2, 488,  446L 

Formosa,  island  of,  81 ;  conqneredv880 ;  1^ 
bclUon,  444 ;  Japaneee  expeditSoa,  664. 

Forster,  W.  B.,  ehief  eec.  for  Itelaad,  646. 

Fort  Chrfstiana,  298;  Donebon  anms^ 
dered,  667:  Do  Queeno,  420;  oipodWoB 
against,  421 ;  Bdward,  eonstrnction,  421 ; 
Ifirie,  oaptnred,  651 ;  Fislicr,  surrendered, 
659;  George,  captured  by  Montcalm, 
421 ;  Henry,  oaptnied  by  Union  forecCr 
667 :  Monltiie,  $f  Fort  Sullivan ;  No- 
eessity,  420;  Orange.  buUt.  S8 ;  8t. 
George,  built,  294  (m«  MadrM);  FItt, 
428 ;  Sullivan,  427 :  Sumter  flred  npoo. 
667;  Wsshington,  428  ;  William  Haniys 
captured  by  Montcalm,  ttl. 

Forum  Romanum,  82. 

Foesalta,  battle  of,  22& 

Fotherlnay,  treaty  of,  274. 

Fouqu4,405. 

Fouqular-TinTille,  466, 466L 

Fox,  Toyage  of,  800. 

Fox,  Cfaaries  James,  skeUh  of  life,  40: 
India  biU»  Hbel  biU,  686 :  for.  eec,  687. 

Fox,HeDZT.    8m  lent  Uolland. 

Franco.  Sm  Franks.  Capetian  dyaoo^ 
of  French  kingdom,  capital  at  I^xls,  202; 
rqyal  weakness,  908;  loas  of  Poitoa, 
Ouyenne,  and  Oaaciony.  226 ;  admialstm- 
tion  of  Suger,296;  Philip  II.,  Angostaa, 
erasades.  226;  Bonwlnca,  St.  Loais, 
growth  of  royal  domain.  227 ;  qwarre!  writh 
Boniface  VIII.,264 ;  Courtrai,9&4  ;  Salio 
law,  266 ;  house  of  Valols,  967  ;  buiK 
dred  years'  war,  Crtey ,  967 ;  blaok  dcat^ 
Poitiers,  968 ;  peace  of  Bretigny,  958  \ 
Aginoourt,  269;  Jeanne  Dare,  Jbiglish 
expelled.  960;  Burnmdy  .united  with 
crown  of  France,  968 ;  houses  of  Orleans 
and  Angoulftme,  817.  818;  Franeto  L, 
819:  wan  with  Charles  V.,  802;  honco 
of  Lorraine  and  Omise,  890  ;  Brittany 
united  with  crown.  820  ;  captare  of  Oa- 
laiSf821 ;  St.  Bartholomew,  821 ;  ware  of 
the  Huguenots  881, 824 ;  house  of  Boor. 
bon,  824 ;  Henry  IV.,  edict  cf  Nante^ 
824  ;  last  slates-feneral,  826 ;  Rlchelie^ 
826 ;  eia  of  Louis  XIV.,  866 ;  Maarim 
Fronde.  866;  Fraaee  fai  tUrjhr  year^ 
war,  814 ;  peace  of  Fyreneeo,  Wo ;  peace 
of  Nimwegen,  868 ;  reunions,  868 ;  revo* 


cation  of  edict  of  Nantes, 


of  I^BWlek,  871  i  golden 


I,  869 ;  penes 
a0e«<  lta» 


Index, 
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tm,  871*,  war  of  Bpuklsh  siMowton. 
WO;  iMurtition  trMtiM,  »1,  peao*  of 
Utraeht  888:  Fieury's  administratloii, 
446 ;  Fxmnce  in  Auatrlan  ■uocenlon,  400 ; 
•even  yean*  war,  404,  424 ;  peaoa  of 
Fuf«,  441 ;  Lonla  XVI.,  446 ;  I^anee  In 
war  of  American  Independence,  481 ;  lint 
Vreneh  rerolntion,  448:  etorm  of  Bao- 
tile,  448;  eonetttuent,  448;  lesielafciTe, 
461 ;  eonT«ntion.462 ;  flritooaliaon,4S2: 
line  republic,  468 ;  direeftoxr,  467 ;  Moond 
eoalition,460,ooniittlate,4o7;  third  coa- 
lition, 467  :  first  empire,  466  :  wan,  468, 
471,  474|476;  conmee  of  Vienna,  482; 
hundred  daye,  488 ;  reetoratlon  of  the 
Bourbons,  LK>uie  XVIII.,  628 ;  Juhr  reT- 
ointion,  629 ;  racon<f  npublio,  680 ;  •e»> 
ond  empire,  681 ;  Crimean  war,  499 ; 
Fimnoo  -  German,  618;  thiid  npnblie, 
683;  eBceesee  of  Ihe  iwcialieUo  com- 
mune, 682;  fall  of  Maeliahon,  684; 
Tonqnin,  686. 

Franehe-Oomtd,  867, 868. 

Fianeie,  d.  of  Alen^on.  822. 

FimnelB,  d.  of  Guiae,  8l9. 821. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  Ausferia,  468. 

Francis  I.,  k.  of  Fiance,  reign,  819 ;  II., 
821,888. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  M.  R.  B., 402  ;  II.,  462 ; 
abdicated  the  crown  of  the  IL  &.  B.,466. 
See  Francis  L,  emp.  of  Austria. 

Frands  IL,  k.  of  Two  Sicilies.  608. 

FteDcis  Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  Austria,  496, 
600, 606.  609 ;  k.  of  Hungary,  611. 

Francis,  Philip,  444. 

Francis  Steptien,  d.  of  Lorraine,  396.  Set 
Fnmcis  I.,  emp,  of  II-  R.  E. 

Franco-German  war,  613,  682. 

Fnnoonla,  duchy  of,  181,  194,  818. 

Fmnconlan  or  Saltan  emperors,  198. 

Fimnkfort,  Imperial  chamber  at,  300  ;  grand 
duchy  of,  468,  478 ;  uprising,  490 :  pre- 
limlnaiyp^llament,  4^ ;  parliament  re- 
opened, 498 ;  incorporated  with  Prussia, 
6l0:  peace  of,  620. 

Frankland,  organisation  of,  482. 

Fnaklin,  Benjamin,  420;  minister  to 
Fmnce,  480 ;  death,  647. 

Frank-pledge,  282. 

Vmnks,  Rlpuarlan  and  Sallan,  170,  171; 
Chlodwig.  ruler  of,  178 ;  under  the  Mero- 
wingians,  181:  under  the  Carolingians, 
183 ;  Charles  the  Great,  184 ;  treaty  of 
Verdun,  187 ;  later  Caroliugians,  201 ; 
Northmen  in  France,  209 ;  extinction  of 
Carolingians,  209.    See  France. 

Fratree  arVales.  86. 

Fredegunde,  lol. 

Frederic,  buigr.  of  Nuremberg,  261. 

Frederic  I.,  k.  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
862;  IV.,  894,  409;  V.,409;  VII.,  606. 

Frederic  I.,  Barbaroesa.  emp.  of  II.  R.  &, 
erusade,  216 ;  reign,  219  ;  expeditions  to 
Italy,  219,  221,  m,  286;  U.,  223,  224; 
cession  to  the  Danes,  286':  charter  to 
8chwya.246;  III.  (of  Austria),  247 ;  111, 
(IV.),Nlgnof,268. 

Frederic  of  Hohenstaufen,  200. 

Frederic  of  HohensoUem,  244. 

Frederic  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Austria,  224. 

Vndezto  the  Warlike,  marg.  of  Meissen, 


Frederic  the  Warlike,  d.  of  Saxony,  263. 

Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine,  elected  to 
throne  of  Bohemia,  809. 

Frederic  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  872;  IL,  the 
Gnat.  nign.  400 ;  flmt  Bilesian  war,  400  ■, 
second.  4(n;  seven  yean*  war,  408 ;  waf 
of  Bavarian  succession,  406;  league  of 
princes,  death,  408. 

Frederic  VUI.,  d.  of  Schleewig-Holstetait 
606. 

Frederic,  d.  of  Swabia,  218.  219. 

Frederic  of  Hesse-Gaasel,  k.  of  Sweden,  896, 
409. 

Frederic  Charles,  pr.  of  Prussia,  606, 606, 
608,  609,  614,  618: 

Frederic  William,  el.  of  Brandenbuig  (the 
great  elector j,  aecession,  814;  peace  of 
Voesem.  867;  Fehrbellln,  868;  Polish 
aftain,  878 ;  Bilesian  duchies,  401. 

Fnderio  William  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  887 ; 
death.  898 ;  U.,  461 ;  III.,  469 ;  con- 
quered by  Napoleon^  409 ;  appeal  to  the 
people.  4i6,  47tf ;  war  of  libemtlon,  477 ; 
in  London,  482;  IV..  491;  decUnes  the 
German  crown,  497  ;  death,  603. 

Frederic  William,  crown  pr.  of  Prussia, 
war  with  Austria,  608:  with  Fiance, 
614. 

Frederida,  siege  of,  496. 

Fredericksburg,  battle  ol,  667. 

Free  soil  party,  666. 

Freedmen's  bureau,  669. 

Fniburg,  battle  of,  406;  trea^  of  (la  pais 
perpetuelle),  819. 

Fnnch  nTolucion,  448.  See,  also.  Fiance, 
and  Table  of  Contents,  p.  t1. 

Fnnch  eettlaments  In  America,  868. 

Fny  Yngre,  k.  of  Sweden.  208. 

Freycinet,  mhiistry  of,  684,  686. 

Fribonrg.    See  Fniburg. 

Fridigem,  k.  of  West  Goths,  171. 

Friedewald,  treaty  of.  806. 

Friedland.  battle  of,  469. 

Friedrichnburg,  peace  of.  396. 

Friedrichshall,  siege,  896. 

Friedrichxham,  peace  of,  478. 

Friedrichstadt,  storm  of,  497. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  voyages,  280. 

Frode  the  Peaceful,  k.  ox  Denmark,  207. 

Fronde,  old  and  new,  866. 

Frontenac,  gor.  of  Canada,  862,  864. 

Frontieres  natunlles,  618. 

Fnca,  Juan  de  la,  290. 

Furtive  slave  act  of  1798, 648 ;  retlTed  la 
1850,666. 

Fujlwan,  family  of,  212,  218.  248. 

Fuloo  of  Anjou,  k.  of  Jenualem,  214. 

Fulton,  Robert,  486. 660. 

Fulrlus,  M.,  126. 

Fulvius  Flacous.  Q.,  118. 

Fumikabad,  641. 

FUntenwalde,  treaty  of,  249. 

Fushiml,  battle  of,  668. 

Fttssen,  sepamte  peace  of,  408. 

Fust,  Johann,  268. 

Gabelle,268. 

Gedes,  Phoenician  colony,  17 ;  tiaptms  \f 

Sclpio,  117, 141. 
GadRden  purchase,  666. 
OiUfkwan,  448. 
OaeU,  88, 176. 
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GaBta.  ilAge  of,  606. 

Gag  resolatlonfl,  563. 

Gage,  general,  gov.  of  HasMchiuetts,  425. 

Gaillard,  Chateau,  ereoUon,  226,  282;  fUl, 
227. 

Galatia,  85,  87,  78. 

Galba,  Solpidus,  Bomaa  emp.,  161. 

Galenas,  158, 169. 

GaUlna,  7, 11. 

Galileo  OaUlel,  827. 

GaUas.  818,  816. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  C7.  B.  lee.  of  treas.,  649. 

Gallia  Oiialpina,  81, 144. 

Gallia  NarbonenaiB,  86;  Roman  prorinoe, 
125. 

Gallienna,  166, 167. 

Galliu,  Roman  emp. ,  166. 

Gama,  Taeoo  da,  2^9,  868. 

Gambetta.  in  opposition,  612 :  member  of 
national  defenM,  617,  518,  519 ;  speaker, 
534 ;  ministry,  584  j  death,  585. 

Garay,  gOT.  of  Jamaica,  285. 

Gardiner,  lord  chan.,  886. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  pros.  U.  S.,  600. 

Garibaldi,  InTades  Lombardy,  Sieily,  602  ; 
death,  sketch  of  life,  526. 

Gaiigliano.  battle,  818. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  558. 

Gasca,  Pedro  de,  pres.  of  Pern,  288. 

Gaseony  (Gaaoogne),  182 ;  gained  and  lost 
with  Eleanor,  226,  231 ;  oeded  to  Eng- 
land, 258 ;  lost  by  England,  260. 

Gaspee,  destroyed,  426. 

Gaspereaax,  421. 

Gast,  Pierre  da,  290. 

Gastein,  treaty  of,  606. 

Gates,  genenU,  succeeds  Sehayler:  Bor- 
goyne  surrenders  to,  4SQ  ;  defeated  by 
Comwallis,  480. 

GaunmeU,  battle  of,  29,  74. 

Gauls,  geography,  religion,  84;  driliia- 
tion,  chronology,  emigrations,  85  *,  oon- 

auest  of  Gaol  by  Caesar,  ending  51  b.  a., 
3, 188 ;  in  Asia  Minor,  78 ;  invade  Lar 

tium,  100 ;  wars  with  Rome,  108 ;  Cisal- 
pine Oaal  subjugated,  118  ;  Cispadane 

and  Transpadane  Oauls  Latinised,  118. 
Gaurus,  battle  of,  104. 
Gauta,  287. 
Gave8ton,  Piers,  267. 
Geert,  c.  of  Ilolstein,  286. 
Gelinier,174. 
Gellius  Ignatius,  106. 
Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syiacose,  20. 
Oenealc^es. 

Angoulfime,  818. 

Atjou,  261. 

Augustus,  family  oll48. 

Bonaparte  family,  466. 

Bourbon,  Louis  IX.,  to  Henry  III.,  828 : 
Henry  IV.  to  "  Henry  V.,»'  628. 

Brittany,  dovoent  of,  820. 

Brunswick,  436. 

Buckingham,  275. 

Burgundy,  261,829. 

CleveB-Jiilich,  307. 

County  Palatine,  869. 

Denmark,  289. 

England,  sovereigns  from  Icgbehrt  to 
Henry  III.,  228;  succession  in  1558- 
1608,  837  :  descendanto  of  Geo.  lU., 
688. 


Flanders,  ooants  of.  228. 

Fianee,  snrneswion  tn  1828,  S8.  

Fcanee,  sueeession  from  Louis  viii.  t9 

Charles  VIII.,  261. 
Guise,  820 

Hanover  or  Brunswick,  436. 
Hapsbnig,  801. 

Hapsbazg,  German  branch,  809. 
Hohenstaufen,  220. 
Hohensollem,  since  the  aasnmpCkai  rf 

the  royal  title,  515. 
lAncaster  and  York,  278. 
Lorraine,  820. 
Naples,  kings  of,  S61. 
Normandy,  dokes  of,  228. 
Norway,  soTereigps  of,  289. 
Orleans.  818. 
Portugal,  illegitimate  house  of 

dy.882. 
Ruasla,  desoendants  of  Alexis,  410. 
Scottish  succession,  205. 
Spanish  soooession,  390. 
Sweden,  sovereigns  of,  289. 
Valois,  257. 
Welfs,  220. 

General  fundamentals,  297. 

Geuvral  warrants,  440. 

Geneva  annexed  to  France,  460 ; 
to  Switaerland,  488 ;  traaty  of,  819. 

Gengis  Khan.    iSee  Jenghis  Khan. 

Geiji.     See  Minamoto. 

Genoa,  war  with  Venice,  262 ;  govenunsnt, 
268,  826 ;  republic  of.  415 ;  transforaod 
into  ligttrian  republic,  469;  givao  ts 
Saidinia,  488. 

Oenseric  conqueted  Carthage,  ITS. 

Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  280;  of  MoniMNitli, 
286. 

George  I.  k.  of  England,  486;  death  oC, 
48f;  XL,  403,  487  :  III.,  438;  insanity, 
587 ;  death,  588 ;  IV.,  538,  689. 

George,  k.  of  Greece,  505. 

George  Podiebrad,  k.  of  Bohemia,  258L 

Geoige  William,  el.  of  Brandenburg,  31L 

Gewiia,  in  America,  settlement  of,  413, 
420;  Spanish  attack  upon,  419;  pra- 
vindal  gov.  restored,  480  ;  8hermaa*s 
march  through,  558. 

Geoivia,  in  Europe.    &e  Iberia. 

GepldsB,  175. 

Gerbert,  archb.  of  Bheims,  202.  fiat  Syl- 
vester II. 

Gergovia,  siege  of,  189. 

Germania  magna,  168, 167. 

Germanicus,  expeditions,  149, 167. 

Oermantown,  battle  of,  429. 

Germany,  geoarraphy,  162;  high  and  low 
Germans,  168 ;  anient  religion,  164 ;  elv- 
Illiatlon,  166 ;  early  histoxy,  167  ;  futile 
attempt  of  Rome  to  subdue,  148 ;  habtta^ 
tlons  of  the  tribes  in  4th  oent.,  a.  n.  lit); 
migrations  and  settlements,  170-173; 
Pranki^  empire  under  Merowingians, 
181 ;  under  Carolinglans,  188 ;  Chariee  the 
Great,  184 ;  renewal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire,  185;  treaty  of  Verdun,  sepwarioa 
of  French  and  German  nationalities,  187 : 
Carolinglans  in  Germany,  198;  Saxoa 
house,  l94;  Holy  Roman  ^mpirr^  196, 
Frankish,  or  Swabian  emperors,  19h  ;  In* 
Testlture  strife,  199;  eooeordacof  Wonna 
201 ;  honss  of  Hohspiteofan,  S19 ;  Bss 


Lidex, 
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^219;  Welf  aod  Waiblln|Mi  (Ho- 
httiurtaiuen),  228 ;  iBterregnum,  225 ;  Ru- 
dolf of  Uaiwbutg,  244  ;  Ludwig  and 
Vrederic,  247 ;  Luzemborg  emperon, 
golden  bull,  248  ;  city  iMgues,  249 ; 
council  of  Constance,  261 ;  houM  of 
Hapebi&ig,  258:  Max,  800;  reformation, 
801;  Charles  V.,  802;  peace  of  Au«s> 
boxg,  806;  anti-reformation,  806;  thirty 
▼ears'  war,  808;  peace  of  Westphalia, 
815  ;  Leopold  I.,  84 1 ;  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  wO ;  prsfinatio  MuicUon, 
898 ;  Polish  sacc«s8lon,  &8 ;  male  line  of 
Ilapeburg  extinct,  400 ;  war  of  Austrian 
snceeesion,  Bfaria  Theresa,  and  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  400 ;  seren  yean' 
war,  408 ;  Joseph  11.,  407 ;  war  with  ilrst 
French  republic,  468;  peace  of  Lune- 
▼iUe,  462;  enactment  of  Imperial  dele- 
Catee,  464 ;  end  of  the  Holy  Roman  em- 
pire, 468.  Omfedtrati^  of  the  Hhiiu, 
468;  war  of  liberation,  475;  congress 
of  Vienna,  482;  establishment  of  the 
GenfMM  eonftderati^nf  488 ;  reactionary 
measnues  in  Qermany,  487, 4B0 ;  founda- 
tioD  of  the  Sollrerein,  491 ;  Gottiogen 
professors  expelled,  491 :  rerolntionary 
iiM>Tements,492 ;  national  assembly,  496 ; 
oonstltutton  completed,  497 ;  conferenoe 
at  Olmats,  496 ;  eonfedentlon  renewed, 
486 ;  German  ( Austro-Prusslan)  war,  6<*7 ; 
North  German  eon/HUrtUion,  510,  511: 
Fimoco-German  war,  518;  capture  of 
Paris,  519 ;  Oerman  tmpire  -founded,  519, 
620;  Kulturkampf,  621,  525;  congress 
of  Berlin,  524;  tobeooo  monopoly  de- 
feated, 526. 

Gero,  maxsr.,  194, 196. 

Gerontes.  50. 

Gerson,  251. 

Gertruydenboig,  898. 

Gessler,  246 

Geta,  165. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  668. 

Gtiani,  supremacy  of  the  sultans  of,  211. 

Glient,  paclflcation  of,  881 ;  peace  of,  474, 
637,  56r 

Ghlbellines,  219. 

Gibraltar,  whence  named,  188  n. ;  taken  by 
English,  892, 484 ;  ceded  to  Kngland,  487  ; 
defended  by  Elliott,  440. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  289. 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  298. 

Giokell,  887. 

Girondists,  mrty,  461 ;  execution  of,  466. 

Giselbert,  195. 

Glabrlo,  M.  Acilins,  119. 186. 

Gladiators,  war  of  the,  188. 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  542;  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  648,  544  ;  1st  administration, 
646 ;  2d  administration,  646. 

Glasgow,  general  assembly  at,  844. 

Glaneia,  C.  Serrllius,  pnetor,  128. 

Glencoe,  mamacrs  of,  o87. 

Glendower,  Owen,  rerolt  of,  270. 

Gloucester,  d.  of,  protector,  271. 

Gloucester,  d.  of,  274 ;  becomes  king  Rich- 
aid  III.,  276. 

Bnelsenau,  defeats  Kolbeig,  469 ;  refonns 
the  army,  471 ;  at  Waterloo,  484. 

tineeen,  arohbishoprie,  197. 

Ooa,868. 


Odbea,  gen.  voii|619. 

Oo-Daigo,  248. 

Goderich,  lord,  premier,  689. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  218, 214. 

Godfrey,  k.  of  Denmark,  2U7. 

Godfrey  the  Bearded,  d.  of  Lotharinglai 

199. 
Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  881. 
Oodolpnln.e.  of,  in  council,  882;  cham- 
berlain, 888;  lord  h^h  treaB.,488:  dlt- 

missed,485. 
Godoy,  470. 

Godwine,  e.  of  Wessez,  206w 
Goffe,  859,  860. 
Goidelic  Celts,  87. 
Golconda  kingdom,  %8;  annexed  to  Vxh 

ghal  empire,  889 ;  Ninm  of,  448 
Golden  bull,  of  H.  R.  £.,  248 ;  of  Hungaiy, 

277. 
Golden  rule  enunciated  by  Confucius,  8L 
GoUheim,  batUe  of,  246,  246. 
Gomes,  Estevan,  Toysge  of,  286. 
"  Good  "  parliament.  399. 
Gordianus  I.,  11.,  III.,  Roman  emp.,  166; 

Persian  exp.,  Iwb 
Gordias,  kings  of  Phrygia,  22. 
Gordon  assists  Peter  the  Great,  874. 
Gordon,  col.  ("  Chinese -'),  suppresses  Tsl- 

ping  rebellion,  562. 
Gordon,  lord  Geone,  440. 
Goiges,  sir  Fernando,  295-297. 
GSrgey,  496. 

Gorkhas,  conquest  by  Chinese,  444. 
Oorm  the  Old,  k.  of  Denmark,  207. 
Gortschakoff,  in  Sebastopol,  500:  retlrsL 

526. 
GOn,  baron  Ton.  896.  406. 
Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  290,  291. 
Goths,  164 ;  location,  170 ;  defeated  by  De- 

cius,  156 ;  Goths  In  Sweden,  208.     Sm 

Ganta,  East  Goths,  West  Goths. 
Gourgeb,  Dominique  de,  289. 
Gtaagass,  209. 
Gracchus,  Caius,  attempts  rsTolutionaiy 

reforms,  124 ;  tribune,  125 ;  death,  126. 
Gxacchus,  Tiberius,  rictory  orer  the  Celti- 

berians,  118. 
Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  attempts 

reTolutionaiy  reforms,  124. 
Grafton,  d.  of,  424 ;  administration,  424, 

440. 
Granada,  kingdom  of,  276;  conquest  of, 

276. 
Grand  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 

and  otiiers,  870,  891. 
Grand  remonstrance  presented  to  Charles 

L,  846. 
Oranicus,  battle  of  the,  74. 
Granson,  battle  of,  262. 
Grant,   u.  8.,  takes  Fort  Donelson,  557; 

Ylcksburg,    558;    lleut.-gen.,  568;    Lei 

capitulates  to,  659;  president  of  U.  S, 

Granrella,  b.,  880. 
Grssse,  de,  441. 
Gratianus,  Roman  emp.,  160. 
Graramina  ecclesisstica,  817. 
GniTelines,  battie  of,  821. 
Grarelotte,  battle  of  ,616. 
Great  Britain.     See  England. 
Great  eontiact,  841. 
Great  protestation.  842. 
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Great  reb«Il{on,  in  Bngluid,  817 ;  fa  the 
United  States,  667. 

Great  wall  of  China,  82. 

Great  war  of  Ubeiaticm,  476. 

Greece,  ffeography,  89 ;  religion,  41 ;  my- 
tbologioal  history,  48;  Thesealian  and 
Doiean  migrationa,  47;  early  ooneticn- 
tions,  60,  £2;  Persian  wars,  28,  56-00; 
heKemonv  of  Sparca,  66;  hegemony  of 
Athens,  01 ;  age  of  Pericles,  64 ;  Pelopon> 
neaian  war,  6lr-60 ;  hegemony  of  Sparta, 
OD:  hegemony  of  Thebes,  70;  rise  of 
Macedonia,  71;  Macedoulaii  snpremacy, 
78;  empire  of  Alexander,  78-76;  strug- 
gles of  the  Diadochi,  76;  formation  of 
separate  kingdoms.  77 ;  Mmian  war,  79 ; 
AchsMUd  and  iEtolian  leagues,  79;  de- 
clared independent,  119 ;  Uacedonia, 
Roman  proTince,  122;  Aohala.  Boman 
proTince,  147 ;  Morea,  conquered  by  Ven- 
ice, 872 ;  by  Turks,  8U7, 416 ;  war  of  in- 
dependence, 488 ;  revolution,  606. 

Greek  colonies,  19, 21). 

Greene,  gen.,  481. 

Giecnland,  discorery  of,  209,  280. 

Gregorian  calendar  Introdooed,  827; 
adopted  by  EngUnd,  420, 488. 

Gregory  I.,  pope,  176;  VI.,  199;  VII.  (Hil- 
debiand),  199, 200 ;  IX.,  224 ;  XII.,  261 ; 
abdicated.  262 ;  Xin.,  reformed  the  cal- 
endar. 8:i7 ;  XVI.,  492. 

GrenTiUe,  Qeoige,  prime  miidster,  428; 
leader  of  Commons,  489. 

Grenville,  lord,  prime  minister,  687. 

GreuTille,  nir  Richard,  289. 

Gr^Ty ,  Julep,  pres.  of  the  French  vepabUe, 
584. 

Grey,e.,  prime  minister,  688 ;  imigned,640. 

Grey.  lady  Jane,  886. 

Gri/alra,  Juan  de,  28& 

Orimoald,  175. 

Grochow,  battle  of.  490L 

Grodno,  diet  of,  418. 

Qrosbeeren,  battle  of.  477. 

Grom-Gorschen,  battle  of,  476. 

GroeBJagemdorf,  battle ofj^404. 

GrumtMich,  execution  of,  806. 

Guadaloupe,  Uidalgo,  treaty cKf„664. 

Guanahani.  its  identification,  282. 

GuMtaUa.  house  of,  811, 416. 

Guatimonn,  k.  of  Mexico,  286. 

Gut^briant,  French  marshal,  814. 

Guelfii.     See  VVelfs. 

Guosclin,  Bertnnd  do,  259,  276. 

Gueux,  330. 

Guilford,  battle  of,  481. 

Guinegate,  ''  battle  of  the  spuTB,"  819, 8M. 

Guinea  captured  from  the  IbigUab,  321. 

Guise,  house  of,  819, 821. 

Guizot,  527;  mlnistxy  of,  487,  629;  with 
Soult,  530 

Gunpowder  first  urad,  279. 

Gunpowder  plot,  840. 

Ountherof  Schwanbuzg,  248. 

Uunti&m,  181. 

Guptas  in  India,  24,  210. 

Gurko,  522,  523. 

GusUiTUB  I.,  Vaaa,  k.  of  Sweden,  862;  11., 
Adolpbus,  reign  in  Sweden,  852 ;  in  the 
thirty  Tears'  war,  811 ;  death  of,  812 ; 
III..  409  ;  IV.,  abdication  of,  472. 

Qotenbcrg.  John,  early  printer,  268. 


.fflS 


QQthonn,90l. 

Guy  of  Lusignsn,  k.  of 

216,216. 
Gnyenne,  transfened  frMn  Vnaee  to : 

land,  226^  281 ;  ceded  to  bgiaad,  2&bi 

lost,  260.    See  Aquitanla. 
Guxerat,  expedition  of  Mahnrad  ta,  HI: 

conquest  of,  241 :  A^han  kini^,  808. 
Gyges,  k.  of  Wdla,  6, 2L 
GyUppus,  67. 
Gyalay,60a. 

EKabeas  cofpns  act,  881 ;  susprndsiL  SBIL 

686, 686,  588 ;  in  Ireland,  644. 
Hadrian.  Boman  emp.,  revolt  of  Jews  ■» 

der,  12,87 ;  reign,  168;  in  Bittaia,  171 
Haf urstQord,  battle  of,  208. 
Hagelberg,  battle  of,  477. 
Hagne,  convention  of  the,  896. 
HsMar  All  of  Mysore.  442,  444. 
HaidaribAd,  nimm  of,  448. 
Hakem  II.,  209. 
Hako<late,  battle  of,  668. 
Hakon,  k.  of  Norway,  306 :  IT. . 

238;  VII.,  287,  288;  VUI.,288l 
Hakon  Jarl,  k.  of  Norway,  908. 
Hale,  Nathan,  428. 
Hales,  fir  Edward,  898. 
Half  dan  the  Black,  k.  of  Horww,908. 
Haliartns,  birttla  of,  70 
Halifax,  member  of  eonncil,  881  Mn  oppiv 

sitlon,  882 ;  pres.  of  cooneil,  888 ;  prcii 


;v. 


of  provisional  coancil,  886 ; 


,8S< 


impeached,  888;   not  in  coon^  438; 
whig  leader,  436;  first  lord  of  tnaa.  48A. 

Halifax,  e.  of,  sec.  of  state,  438. 

Ualhutd,  236,  238. 

Halys,  21, 184. 

Hamburg,  free  dty,  222;  eonqnered   by 
Knnt  VI.,  286 ;  alliance  with  Ui 
249 ;  Davout  in,  476 ;  &!««•  of,  479 ; 
of,  406. 

Hamilcar,  20. 

HamUcar  Barak  or  BareM,  111,  Ua 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  647, 648. 

Hampden,  John,  refuses  to  paj  ship  1 
844 ;  impeachedj^ ;  death,  84i. 

Hampden  clubs,  608. 

Hampton  court  ooufstrenee,  840. 

Han,  dynasty  In  China,  88 ;  later  Haa,  &L 

Hanau,  battle  at,  478. 

Hancock,  John,  424. 

Hanging  gardens  in  Babylon,  12. 

Hannibal,  destroys  Sagnntnm,  118 ;  iiunwi 
the  Alps,  118 ;  arouses  the  Gauls,  86, 114 ; 
CannsB,  116 ;  before  the  gates  of  Roomv 
110 ;  leaves  Italy,  117  ;  defeated  at  Zama, 
118 ;  received  by  Antiochns,  119 ;  death, 
120. 

Hanover,  ninth  electorate,  872  ;  treaty 
with  Sweden,  896 ;  allied  with  Prassia, 
404  ;  treaty  with  England,  487  ;  raeeivei 
Osnabrttck,  466  ;  Pmssia  receives  H., 
467  ;  Napoleon  wishes  to  takeaway,  468; 
occupied  by  French,  468 ;  becomes  king* 
dom  under  Geo.  III.  of  England,  688; 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  491,  618: 
invaded  by  Prussians,  608 ;  ineorpocatsj 
with  Prussia,  610. 

Ilanseatic  cities  annexed  to  Viaaea,  47S» 

HanMatic  league,  287,  219. 

liapbburg  counts  in  SwitMrlan^  Mfib 


BMrtnn,  ho 


Lidix. 

I  «-    nroitMMadnii,  b 


lUilaj,   Botmt.   >p«krr. 

ud  Monlmn,  UG. 
■iMmcxlliu,  M. 
Itanld   Hiidtlaiul,  k.  ol 

ibiH-iDo(A,  h.  of  DtDiu 

Hiu^ld  I..  Hailftot  IKD 
UnoLd    HaarM 


larfyftr 


amj,  luntod  Xof- 

._     ilth    bianuA.KI; 

(onadiOp^aW;  Otb,  k.  ol  Homj, 

Huono->l-BHhld,  IBS,  UO. 

UiiiiHii*,  £6. 

UurUoB,  Wm.  H.,  pm.  ol  U.  S.,  tH. 

nHttord  eonnnthiB,  Ml. 

HirtlMODiit. k. of  toglMd, 20t ;  k.olDu- 

Buk  (Baid.kDiith  MT. 
BirtiDKUn,  muiiniiof.  He.  forIiidlk,HS. 
Hunrd  Collif^  tr,. 


,  ikMch  or  Ufa  ol,  i 


Hvo,  K.  B.,  pnt.  ol  U»  nolMd  BMia, 

UD. 
HVDH,  49G,  4M,  «8. 
lkrn.,eelBHl,e6i. 
H«thflskl,  ImUIs  ol.  1TB. 
IMtHiLUl,  4H,4Ui. 
CabildM,  nniqiHU  of,  309. 
IlHlor,  a. 
lltomnT  ol  Argoi.  48 ;  ol  Bpu(»,  ES,  SB ; 

dT  AUmii»,U;  of  Th»bH,  ]0;  of  Umet- 

urfii*.'m. 


llolfu,  Jt. 
H«liuti,6r 

Helk>g>lMli 


i<u,>„S81. 

it  of,  4A 


Haloti,  EOi  nrali,  8t. 
Iklf  iBibori,  tatll*  of,  MB. 
IlalmWnpalille.MI). 


n.plu,dl 


:e  of,  IBl,  30 
1  MliriidppI, 


T    III.,  I 


CuMIt,  2T& 
'H^,  d.  of  B^Tirii,  31S,'aiU  I 


Uaprj  Iha  Qui 

lif;  U1.K 

[.  of  bigluid,  reign,  280; 
,  M^lred   Poilou,   Onj. 

gn,  ibt;  IV. '(d. 
iJO;   v.,  WIT   - 

-.  2711  VI.  In  I , 

aptond,  717;  bui  m 

(e.  of  Kicbmondt,  lifii 

Kitb  OhulM 

liihunsh,X86. 

i'  KqgldtJon 

[o.  8!3':  k.  of 

ilfcl;  -v.," 

llOmunj  1H,1%:  II.IUh 


3S1; 


ChirlH  V 
Foiud,  a 


ESS. 

(tb.  BfcJyTiw ;  1V..TA, 

VI., 122^;  vil.,3Vi. 

ILnij  of  Qul«^'' 

llcorj  of  Ninm.     Sf(  Hsm;  IV.,  k.  ol 


BDElUkd. 

J  iLe  Uon,  I 


ood.    '&(  Uearr  VII. 
ol  Suonj.  219;  Aati 


HcniT.  p.  oi 


In,  Lrdlin   dTDUtx,  31 ;   DorUa 
■'    "'■ ■wtoftlw   Palopon- 


n*Di,  Mj  xlm 
HoTHlliu,  dncii 


'•rmudoli,  103. 
Loid<,4eS,lH,4fi6 
D,  8S,  163. 


>J  Balk.  218  i  ol  Balm. 
B ;  BUloDc,  nmrg.  of  B< 

d.  of  BwnbU,  IS 


;  Uandeiaii  iHguo  divolrHL 
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Herod  (Um  Qmt),  k.  of  Jndaa,  11. 

Herod  Agrippa,  I.,  k.  of  Judea,  11. 

UerrenhauMD,  alliance  of,  896. 

Henegovlna,  reTolt,  621  ;  giren  to  Ayu- 
tria,  6:24:  disturiMiiice  Id,  626;  sup- 
pressed, 626. 

HesM,  origiD,  226,  482. 

Hetse-Caseel,  in  p«ace  of  Westphalia,  816 ; 
becomes  an  electorate,  464  ;  not  in  con- 
federacy of  the  Rhine,  468 ;  roTolution 
in,  482 ;  inraded  by  Prussians,  604 ;  in- 
corporated with  Pziiwia,  610. 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  joins  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  468 ;  joins  allies,  478. 

Hia,  dynasty  of,  in  China,  81. 

Hideyoshi,  go'vemment  of,  866, 866. 

Hiempsal,  m. 

Hienfung,  661. 

Hiero,  k.  of  Syracuse,  110, 116. 

Hieroglyphics,  8. 

High  Commission,  846. 

Hildebrand.     Set  Gregory  VII. 

Uimeia,  battle  of,  20. 

Hittcmar  of  Rheims,  201. 

Hindus.     See  India. 

Hipparehtts,  64. 

Hippias,  64, 67. 

Hippo,  17, 19. 

Uiram,  k.  of  Tyre,  18. 

Hlrhor,  k.  of  Egypt,  6. 

Ulrtius,  144. 

lUspanU,  clterior,  118 :  ulterior,  118, 141. 

Hintiaeus  of  Miletus,  28. 

Hobkirk's  Hill,  battle  of,  481. 

Hoche,  466,  4d7  ;  expedilion  to  Ireland, 
686. 

Hocbelaga.     See  St.  Lawrence. 

Hochkirch,  battle  of,  4U6. 

Hochst,  battle  of,  810. 

Hochstadt,  battle  of.     See  Blenheim. 

Hofer,  Andreas,  471,  472. 

Hohenfriedbetg,  battle  of.  402. 

Uohenliiiden,  batUe  of,  462. 

Uohenstaufen,  house  of.  See  Frederic  of 
H.,  219,  220. 

Hohensollem.  See  Frederic,  burggrave  of 
Nurembergjj244 ;  acquires BrandenbuxK ; 
in  Prussia,  902 ;  in  thirty  years'  war,  811, 
812 ;  in  peace  of  Westphalia,  816 ;  kings 
of  I^ssia,  872 ;  in  the  north  and  east,  un- 
der the  Kroat  elector,  868, 878, 874 ;  gsne- 
<klogy«  616 ;  emperors  of  Germany,  619. 

Hohensollem,  pr.  of,  612,  618. 

Ilojeda,  Alonso  de,  288,  284. 

Hojo,  family  of,  243. 

Holbach,448. 

Uolkar,  448,  641. 

Holland,  kingdom  of,  under  Louis  Bona- 
parte, 468 ;  merged  in  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  483 ;  separated  from  Bel- 
gium, 488.   See. also,  Netherlands. 

Holland,  lord,  439,  441. 

Holies,  impeachment  of.  846,  861. 

HolKtein,  given  to  Adolf  of  Schaumberg, 
218 ;  Adolf  capt.  by  Knut  VI.  of  Den- 
mark, cedes  11.  to  Waldemar,  II.,  k.  of 
Denmark,  235  ;  ceded  to  Adolf  the  young, 
235 ;  peace  of  Trarendal,  894 ;  united 
with  Denmark,  409 ;  war  with  Denmark, 
496 ;  occupied  by  the  German  confedera- 
tion, 605  ;  united  with  PruMia,  610. 

UoUtein-UoMorp,  d.  of,  394,  897. 


Holstein-Gottorp,  hoQM  of  in  Bwodan,  40^ 

in  Russia,  41L 
Holy  alliance,  486 ;  Monroe'i  attitiide  eo» 

ceming,  652.    -^--^ 
Holv  league  againat  Fxanoe,  800,  818, 826. 

Holy  league  in  Fxmnoe,  822. 

Holy  Roman  ICmpire.  rcTiral  of  Boman  e^ 

pire  under  Otto,  196  -,  eod  of,  482,  46& 

See  Germany. 
Holy  wars.  1.,  62 ;  II.,  71 ;  HI.,  7% 
Homer,  49. 

Homildon  UiU,  baUle  of,  270. 
Hone,  acquittal  of,  688. 
Honorius,  R<nnan  emp.,  88,  IGL 
Honorius  lU.,  pope,  ^24. 
Hooker,  gen.,  667,  668. 
Hoom,  c.  Ton,  executed,  830L 
Hophra,  k.  of  Is^gypt,  6. 


Hopital,  de  V 

Horatii,  89. 

Horatius,  laws  of,  96. 

Horatius,  Flaocus,  Q^,  88, 147. 

Horatius,  llarcns,  9n, 

Horatius  Cocles,  96. 

Hormisdas  L,  emp.  of  Ponia,  188 ,  II., , 
IV.,  191. 

Hormus,  battle  of,  187. 

Hormuian,  192. 

Horn,  GustoTos,  818. 

Horsa,  177. 

Hortensius,  dictator,  107. 

Hospitalers.    See  Kni|^ts  of  8t.  John. 

H6tel  de  Ville  destroyed,  688. 

Hotham,  adm.,  484. 

Hotspur.     See  Percy. 

Howe,  lord,  occupies  Philadelphia,  428. 

Howick,  fint  lord  of  the  admiimliy,  68T^ 
sec.  of  war,  640.    See  earl  Grey. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  284. 

Hubertsburg,  peace  of,  406. 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  ineorpovatloD  el 
868 

Hudson's  Bay,  dIscoTery  of,  298, 868. 

Hudson,  Ilcniy.  Toyage  of,  28(i. 

Hudson  rlTer,  294,  298. 

Hugh  the  White,  d.  of  France,  902. 

Hugh  Capet,  k.  of  France,  2USL 

Huguenot  colony  in  America,  288. 

Huguenots,  wars  of  the,  821. 

Humbert  1.^.  of  Italy,  684. 

Humboldt.  W.  von,  47<,  482,  487. 

Hundred  days  in  France,  628. 

Hundred  years'  war,  267. 

Hungary,  occupied  by  Magyars,  188, 277 ; 
Hungarians  laTsge  Germany,  184  ;  dc^ 
feated  by  Henry,  196;  and  Otto  (Le«h- 
feld),  196  ;  lose  Styria  to  Bohemia,  244: 
emp.  Albert,  II.,  k.  of,  268;  history  to 
1490,  277 ;  golden  buU,  277 ;  H.  united 
with  Bohemia  and  secured  toem|i^.  Max.. 
278 ;  war  with  Turks  (Mohaes),  disputed 
election,  808 ;  Ferdinand  I.,  elected  k., 
806;  succession  secured  to  Hapsbuig, 
872 ;  Maria  Theresa,  q.  of  H.,  400 ; 


rtamMT,  etc.,  disputed,  401,  n- ;  rsToit 
under  Kossuth,  494  ;  constitution  aboU 
ished,  496;  Feb.  constitution.  604;  oo» 
stitntton  of  H.  restored,  Austrian  emp., 
k.  of  H.  611. 
Hung  Sui-tsuen,  leader  of  the  Tal-ping  r» 
beUion,  661 ;  suicide,  6ti2. 
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Buns  eroM  the  Volga,  170 ;  imd«r  AtttUt, 

178. 
Hanjidl,  John,  k.  of  HongBiy,  378. 
HuTons,  364. 
Uoflim  All,  442. 
HiwUmioii,  639. 
Hus8,  Jobn,  262. 
UuMito  war,  262. 

Hatchinsoa,  gor.  of  Mus,  424,  426. 
Uattan,  Ulrioh  Ton,  802. 
Uwang-bo,  in  China,  80 ;  flnt  Mttlemento 

of  Cliinaae  mado  along,  81. 
Hydaspes,  battle  of,  76. 
Hydo,  Anno,  888. 

Hyde,  air  Bdwaid.    Se$  Clarendon,  earl  of. 
HyderAli.    5c«  Haidar  All. 
Hyksoe,  4. 
Hyphaaii,  76. 
Hyrcanua,  186. 

lapyglaas,  86. 

Iberia,  84, 138. 

Iberrille,  362. 

Ibrahim  Faaha,  488,  401. 

Iceland,  settled  by  Northmen,  280jeon- 
qnered  by  Hakon  V.,  of  Norway,  288. 

leonium,  eoltanate  of,  210. 

loonoclaets,  210. 

Ida,  '*  the  flame  bearer.^  178. 

IdintaTifo,  batUe  of.  149. 

Idatedt,  batUe  of,  487. 

Ilerda,141. 

Illinois,  864  ;  admitted  to  the  Union,  662. 

Illltnre^,  batUe  of,  116. 

Illyrlan  proTinoes,  472. 

Illyrlans,  war  with  Borne,  112 ;  conqosred, 
121. 

Imperial  ohamber,  800. 

Impoeitions,  840. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  abolished  in  Eng- 
land, 646. 

Inaroe,  28. 

Independents,  848,  860. 

India.  Tlsited  by  Tyrians,  18;  geography, 
early  religion,  22 ;  arrlTai  of  ilindiu  In 
the  Punjab,  22;  settlement  and  eon- 
9uett,  28 ,  castes,  it. ;  rise  of  Bx&hmism, 
1^  ;  of  Buddhism,  ih, ;  luTssion  of  Alex- 
ander, 28, 76 ;  Baetrian  rulers,  24 ;  Scyth- 
ians, Guptas,  ib.;  early  histocy,  210 ;  sul- 
tans of  (Ihasni,  of  Ghor,  211 ;  sultans  of 
Delhi,  Timnr  Shah,  241 ;  w«item  route 
to  India,  232 ;  Mughal  egipire,  858  ; 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  ngnsh  in  I.,  Bast 
India  companies,  354  ;  Aurangseb,  889  ; 
decline  of  Mughal  empire,  442  \  Mah- 
ratta  power,  443 ;  British  In  India, 
Black,  Hole,  448;  CUtc,  Hastings,  444 , 
Kast   India  Company  subordinated    to 

S>Temment,  442;  Comwallis  and  Wel- 
ngton  ;  Mahxatta  wars,  641  ;  queen  of 
Kngland  proclaimed  soyerelgn  of  India, 
644  ;  Afghan  wars,  646,  64 1  ;  Sepoy  re- 
bellion, 646  ;  goTemment  transferred  to 
crow^n,  644  ;  &mine,  647. 

India  blU.  685. 

Indians  of  America ;  rapid  disappearance 
from  West  Indies,  284  ;  John  Smith  cap- 
tured by,  291 ;  intercourse  with  Plym- 
outh colony,  296;  Pe;quot  war,  297; 
Champlain  among,  299 ;  John  Eliot 
among,  867 ;  Uurons  maisaexed  by  Iro-  { 


quels,  867;  King  PhiUps  war.  868: 
Penn's  treaty,  80^,  King  VVUliam's  war, 
861,  Queen  Anne's  war,  Duerfleld  de- 
stroyed, 368 ;  French  among  the  Uurons, 
wars  with  Iroquois,  864 ;  war  in  Caro- 
lina, and  New  England,  417  ;  old  Franch 
and  Indian  war,  ^ ;  conspiracy  of  i'on- 
tiae,  423 ;  Wyoming  massacre,  430:  In- 
dian war,  644 ;  Seminole  war,  662,  668. 

Indo-European  family.  Introduction,  x.« 
86,86. 

Ine,  king  of  Wessex,  180. 

Inge  Baardsen,  k.  of  Norway,  288. 

Ingebord,  226,  285,288. 

Ingjald  Ill-mada,  k.  of  Sweden,  208. 

InneTonet,  163. 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  600. 

Innocent  III.,  pope,  originates  the  4th 
crusade,  216 ;  obtains  Mathilda's  estates 
from  Otho  IV.,  223 ;  conte»t  with  John 
of  England, 233,  IV.,  225. 

Inquisition,  establishment  of,  by  Gregory 
DC.,  287 ;  by  Paul  lU.,  «^ ;  in  Spain, 
880. 

Interim  of  Augsburg,  806. 

International  postal  congress,  621. 

Interregnum  in  the  Holy  Boman  Anpiiv. 
226;  in  England,  884. 

Intibili,  battle  of,  116. 

Inyerloohy,  batUe  of.  848 

InvesUture  strife,  200,  201. 

Ionian  Islands,  retained  by  Venice,  828; 
occupied  by  French,  ceded  to  France, 
459;  Bepublic  of  the  SeTen  I.  I.  461 ; 
forms  a  part  of  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
472;  protectorate  over,  given  to  Eng- 
Und,  488 ;  ceded  to  Greece,  505, 644. 

lonians  in  Greece,  48 ;  colonise  Asia  Mi. 
nor,  49  ;  subdued  by  Croesus,  21 ;  revolt 
from  Persia,  28. 

Ipsus,  battle  of,  77. 

Iran,  plateau  of.  12;  subjugated  by  Tiglath> 
Pileser  II.,  14 ;  inhabited  by  Bactrians, 
Medes.  Persians,  24;  attacked  by  Assyr- 
ians, 25;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  26;  sul- 
tanate of,  210. 

Ireland,  ancient,  geography,  religion,  and 
civilisation,  88  ;  mythical  history,  88, 
89 ;  Norwegians  take  Dublin,  209 ;  con- 
quered by  Henry  U.,232 ;  English  Pale, 
270 ;  statute  of  Drogheda,  383  ;  rebellion 
of  Tyrone,  889;  government  of  Went* 
worth  (Strafford),  344  ;  Ulster  rebellion. 
846,  348 ;  Cromwell  in  Ireland,  storm  oi 
Drcgbeda,  875 ;  war  for  James  II.,  886: 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  387  ;  treaty  of 
Limerick,  ib. ;  Irijih  catholic  laws,  438  , 
United  Irishmen.  586 ;  union  with  Groat 
Britain,  ib. ;  Irisn  reform  act,  640  ;  fam- 
ine of  1846-47,  643 ;  uprising  under 
O'Brien,  ib. ;  habeas  corpus  act  suspend- 
ed, 544;  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
^  Kpiscopal )  church,  646 ;  land  lesgue, 
lb. ;  coercion  act,  land  act,  646. 

Irene.  210. 

Ireton,376. 

Iroquois,  war  with  Hurons  and  Canada 
864.     S€9  Indians  of  America. 

Isaac,  7. 

Isaac  Angelns,  Grecian  emp.,216. 

Isabeao  of  Bavaria,  259 

Isabella  heiress  of  Castile  276  828. 
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laabeUa  n  ,  q.  of  Spain,  elainuof  ,490, 612. 

iBagoiu,  35. 

I«dk«nl  I.,  k.  of  PenlA,  189 ;  n.,  189 ;  m. , 

Isifl,  %yptia&  goddcu,  8. 

Isle  oi  Sable,  290. 

lamail,  418. 

Loael,  a  wparate  kingdom,  9 :  oontost  orer 
idolatry,  ifr. ;  tributaiy  to  Aisjiiana,  10 ; 
destroyed  by  Saiigon,  lO,  14. 

I88U8,  battle  of,  74. 

Istarones,  168. 

Istar,  Phoenician  goddeM,  18, 14, 16. 

Isthmian  festival,  42. 

Italia,  federal  republic  of,  129. 

Italy,  geographical  sarrey  of,  81;  ethno- 
graphical sketch,  85;  ancient  history, 
ut  Rome;  Odoraker,  ruler,  178;  Hut 
Goths,  Theodoric,  li4j  Langobards  in 
Lombardy,  papacy,  176:  Charles  the 
Great,  king  of  Italy,  184 ;  GaroUngians  in 
Italy,  198;  Berengarof  lTrea,196;  Otto, 
II.  III.,  in  Italy,  197;  Cxescentins,  ib. ; 
Normans  in  Italy.  199;  Frederic  Barba> 
roosa  and  the  Lombard  cities,  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins.  221 ;  peace  of  Constance,  222 ; 
Frederic  II.,  In  SicUy,  224,226;  Naples 
conquered  by  Charles  VIlL  of  France, 
262 ;  league  of  Cambray,  800 :  holy 
leame.  8iX).  818 ;  campaigns  of  Napoleon 
in  Italy,  458 ;  Cisalpine  and  Ligurlan 
and  Roman  republics  founded,  460 ;  Flar- 
thenopaean  republic  founded,  460 ;  abol- 
ished, 461;  Roman  republic  abolished, 
461 ;  Napoleon  in  Italy,  462 ;  Cisalpine 
and  Ligurlan  republics  recognised,  468 ; 
Napoleon  president  of  Italian  (Cisalpine) 
republic,  464 ;  Napoleon  king  of  Italy, 
Ligurlan  republic  incorponted  with 
France,  467 :  Italy  restored  to  Its  condi- 
tion before  1789,  488 ;  absoludsm,  488 ; 
uprising!  suppressed  by  Austrians,  490  : 
Anstro-Sardinian  war,  494 ;  liberation  ox 
Italy,  Garibaldi,  602  ;  Victor  Emmanuel 
king  of  Italy,  608 :  war  with  Austria, 
Venice  acquired,  610;  recognised  as  sixth 
great  power,  511 ;  Rome  the  c>^tal.  630 ; 
dissolution  of  monasteries.  62b;  electo- 
ral reform  act,  626.  See,  siso,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Papal  States,  Sardinia, 
tjlcily,  Tuscany,  Venice. 

Ithome,  61. 

Iturbidc,  emp.  of  Mexico,  488. 

iTan,  brother  of  Peter  the  Great2874. 

iTan  m.,  the  Groat,  of  Russia,  Sl77. 

Iran  IV.  (or  VI.),  411. 

Ivar  Vidfadme,  k.  of  Skaania,  208. 

iTry,  battle  of,  824. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  pres.  of  U.  S.,  662. 

Jackson,  Stonewall,  668. 

Jacob,  his  sons,  8. 

Jacobins,  451 ;  elub  closed,  456. 

Jacobite  rebellions,  I.,  487 :  II.,  488. 

Jacqueline,   of  Holland,  her  lidieritance 

goes  to  Buzgundy,  259. 
Jacquerie  in  Prance,  258. 
Jaffa  stormed  by  Bonaparte,  460. 
Jngello,  house  of,  277, 852. 
JahMidftr  Shah,  emp.  of  India,  442. 
jahangir,  emp.  of  India.  864. 


JaU  delivMy  at  Paris.  401 

Jamaica,  discoTery  of,  288 ;  taken  by  Vmm 
and  Venables,  877  ;  insmrectum,  544. 

James  Bay  discoTered,  8U0. 

James,  e.  of  Douglas,  2ti8. 

James  I.,  k.  of  England  (VI.  of  Scotland), 
reign  in  Bngland,  889:  II.,  reign,  38S; 
flight,  384 ;  deposition,  885 ;  takee  vefu^s 
with  Louis  XIV.,  870;  death,  391.  &c 
duke  of  York. 

James  I.,  k.  of  Scotland,  muideivd,  271; 
II.,  272 ;  IV.,  inraded  Ifingland,  388 :  de. 
feat  and  death,  884;  VI.,  of  Seodand, 
abdication  of  Mary  in  faror  of,  338l  At 
James  F.  of  England. 

James  Edward,  the  old  pretender,  8BB, 
485. 

Jamestown,  foundation  of,  291. 

Janinries,  868 ;  massacre  of,  480. 

Jankau,  battle  of,  815. 

Japan,  Buddhism  in,  28 ;  ceognidij,  rtUf- 
ion,  82 ;  chronology,  ^ ;  early  mless, 
88 ;  conrerrton  of  natire  namen  into  Chi- 
nese. 88,  n.  2  ;  origin,  88 ;  deTelopment 
of  dual  goT.,  mikado  superseded  by 
shognn,  212 ;  war  of  Gen  and  Hei,  2fS; 
Uojo  supremacy,  repulse  of  the  Mongols, 
war  of  the  Chrysanthemums,  develop- 
ment of  feudalism,  248 ;  Ashika^a  sfao- 
guns,  dynastic  wars,  J.  in  the  time  of 
Columbus,  278;  domination  of  Xote- 
nagaand  Iildeyoshi,  855 ;  Tokngawa  sho* 
guns,  866;  extirpation  of  Christiaaity, 
867 ;  later  Tokngawas,  416 ;  Bany's 
treaty.  668 ;  restoration  of  the  nikado, 
abolition  of  feudalism,  <fr. ; 
to  western  clTlliaatlon,  664. 

Jason,  46. 

Jassy,  peace  of,  418. 

Jay,  John,  in  continental 
chief  justice,  547. 

Jay*s  treaty,  586,  548. 

Jeanne  d'Are.     Ste  Dare. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  427 ;  drafts  declaadon 
of  independence,  43!i  ;  sec  of  state,  647  i 
Tiee-pres.,  548 ;  pres.,  649. 

Jefferson's  embanco.  660. 

Jeffries,  chief  Justice, 
siae,''  884. 

Jemmapes,  battle  of,  468. 

Jena,  battle  of,  469. 

Jenghis  Khan,  leader  of  the  Mongais,2i0; 
conquered  Cliina,  242. 

Jeremiah,  11. 

Jersey,  east  and  west,  860. 

JeruMuem  conquered  by  8hisak,6;  namw, 
7 ;  captured  by  David,  9 ;  taken  by  !•• 
raelites,  10 ;  Msieged  in  vain  by  Asayt^ 
ians,  10 ;  captured  hjt  Nebachadnessar, 
and  destrored,  11,  16 ;  destroy cd  by  Ti- 
tus, 12, 162 ;  storm  of,  214 ;  klngdon  of, 
214 :  finally  lost,  217. 

Jesuits,  order  of,  founded,  804  i  banifdied 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  415;  abol- 
ished, 416;  expelled  from  France  In 
1672. 

Jews,  geography,  chronology,  7 :  settled  in 
Egypt,  exodus,  8 ;  govemment,  tft. ;  di- 
Tlsion  into  Israel  and  Jndah,  9 j  carried 
to  Assyria,  10;  to  Babylon,  11;  ami 
back  by  Cyrus,  11,  27 ;  fubjeet  to  Pef^ 
slans,  etc.,  11 ;  rsTolt  nndar  the 
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beei.  11,  78;  aabdned  br  Bone,  11; 
nrolt,  fall  of  JeruMlem,  12 ;  dicpenal, 
ib. ;  aceiued  of  firing  Rome,  161 ;  pene- 
eution,  152:  reYoit,  168;  expelled  from 
England,  261;  admitted  to  parliament, 
544. 

Jinuna  Tenno,  mikado  of  Japan,  88. 

Joachim  II.,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  401. 

Joanna,  heireas  of  Gaatile,  801,  828. 

Joanna,  hetross  of  Nararre,  254. 

Joannes,  the  usurper,  161. 

Joanne*  Scotua  Brigena,  201. 

Jobet,  of  MoiaTia,  251. 

John,  archduke  of  Austria,  adminiatsator 
of  the  German  empire,  47i,  498. 

John,  don,  of  Austria,  Lepanto,  826;  In 
the  Netherlands.  880,  881 ;  popish  plot 
aUributed  to,  881. 

John,  k.  of  Bohemia,  247 :  death,  267. 

John,  k.  of  England,  Laokhmd,  reigUjJiSS. 

John  II.,  le  Bon,  k.  of  France,  reign,  268. 

J(^n  of  Brienne,**  king  of  Jerusalem," 
216. 

John  of  Gaunt,  269. 

John  de  Montfort^K?. 

John  of  Proelda,  226. 

John  the  Ifearleas,  d.  of  Burgundy,  269. 

John  XXIII.,  pope,  251. 

John  IV.,  k.  of  Portugal,  882 ;  VI.,  488. 

John  III.,  k.  of  Sweden,  852. 

John  Casimir,  k.  of  Poland,  81^  87i. 

John  Frederic,  el.  of  Saxony,  8w. 

John  Oeoxge,  el.  of  Saxony,  812,  401. 

John  Parricida,  245. 

John  Sobieskl,  k.  of  Poland,  874. 

John  Zlmisces,  Grecian  emp.,  210. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  558, 559. 

Johnson,  Sir  millam.  421,  428. 

Johnston,  Joe,  gen.,  668- 

Joint  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
848. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  480. 

Jonson,  Ben,  889. 

Joseph,  8. 

Joseph  I.,  emp.  of  the  Holy  Roman  Xm- 
plre,  890 ;  reign,  892 ;  death.  898.  897 ; 
II.,  co-regent,  M6 ;  reign,  407 ;  plan  of 
an  exchanoe  of  tenitory,  wS, 

Joseph,  k.  of  Naples.  See  Bonaparte,  Jo- 
seph. 

Joseph  I.,  k.  of  Portugal,  zeign,  416. 

Joseph  I.,  k.  of  Spain.  Sm  Bonaparte,  Jo- 
seph. 

Joshua,  8. 

Jonbert,  461. 

Jourdan,  465,  457, 458, 460, 479. 

JoTianus,  Roman  emp.,  160;  peace  with 
Persia,  188. 

Juan  de  la  Fuca  strait,  290. 

Juares,  506, 504. 

Juba,  k.  of  Numidia.  141, 142. 

Judsea,  attacked  by  Hhimik,  5;  geograph- 
icnl  position,  7 ;  dependent  kingilom  un- 
der Herod,  11 ;  part  of  Roman  proTince 
of  Syria,  11 ;  Roman  proTlnce,  150. 

Judah,  kingdom  of,  geography,  7  ;  founda- 
tion, 9;  idolatry  in,  10;  allied  with 
Kgyptians.  U>.;  tributary  to  the  As«yri- 
aufl.  10, 14 ;  subject  to  Babyloniann,  11 ; 
to  toe  Egyptians,**.;  ravaged  by  Scvth- 
lans,  ib. 

Judges  among  the  Jews  8. 


Jugurthan  war,  126, 127. 

Julia,  the  elder  and  younger,' 148. 

Julian,  count,  188,  n. 

Julian  emperors,  147. 

jttlianus,  Roman  emp.,  160 ;  inyaded  Pep* 

sla,  188. 
JUlich-Cleree  suceession,  quarrel  begun, 

au8 ;  ended,  872. 
Julius  II.,  pope,  827. 

July  reTolucion  at  Paris,  489, 529;  its  re- 
sults, 480. 
Junius,  440. 
Juno,  84. 

Junonin,  colony  of,  established,  125. 
Junot,  duke  of  Abiantes,  47u,  471. 
Junto,  485. 
Jupiter,  84 ;  Ammon,  his  temple  in  Africa, 

27,  74 :  Oapitolinus,  temple  of,  82. 
Jury,  grand,  282. 
Jury  trial,  its  Norman  origin,  204. 
Jus  auxllil,  intercesfionis,  96 ;  reformandi, 

806,  817. 
Justinian   I.,  Grecian  emp.,  Tictories  la 

Italy  and  Africa,  174 ;  war  with  Petsia, 

190 ;  reign,  210. 
Jutas,  176. 
JuTenum,  foundation  of,  167. 

Kaempfer  in  Japan,  445. 

Kagoshima,  bombardment  of,  568. 

Kahror,  battle  of,  24. 

Kaiserslantem,  battle  of,  455, 466. 

Kalb,  de,  480. 

Kaled,  expedition  of.  192. 

Kalish,  alliance  of,  475. 

Kamakuza,  242,  246. 

Kameel,  sultan,  217. 

Kandahar,  442. 

Kanlshka,  Scythian  k.  In  India,  24. 

Kansas  admitted  to  the  Union,  556. 

Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  556. 

Kapolna,  battle  of  ^495. 

Kara,  Hustapha.  872. 

Karl  Martel,  188, 184. 

Karlmann,  brother  of  Charles  the  Great. 

184. 
Karlmann,  k.  of  Aqnitaine,  201. 
Karlsefne,  Thorflnn,  281. 
Kars,  storm  of,  489,  501,  528. 
Kashgar,  rebellion  of  Yakub  Beg  In,  562  % 

capture  of,  t6. 
KaUbach,  battle,  477. 
Kaunits,  prince,  408. 
Kay,  battle  of,  406. 
Keiki,  the  last  shogun,  568. 
Kellermann,  452. 
Kelso,  battle  of,  848. 
Kenmure,  execution  of,  487. 
Kentucky  admitted  to  the  Union,  648. 
Kentucky   and    Virginia    resolutions    ol 

1798-1799,  549. 
Kepler,  806. 

Kerman,  sultanate  of,  210. 
Kertk,  Louis,  Thomas,  and  Dayid,  290. 
Khafra,  k.  of  Bgypt,  4. 
Khanates,  241. 

Khaiars,  war  with  Persia,  189, 190. 
Khorsabad,  12. 
Khufu,  k.  of  Egypt,  4. 
Khn«ru  in  India,  211. 
Ki«fr,  grand  prince  of,  276. 
Kieft,  goT.  of  New  Netherlands  857. 
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Kiel,  peace  of,  479. 

Kiew.     See  Kleff. 

K-ilij  AiBlan,  Bultan  of  Icotdnin,  214. 

Kilkenny,  statute,  260. 

Killiecrankie,  battle  of,  886. 

Kilsyth,  battle  of.  848. 

Kinibolton,  lord,  846. 

Kin  dynasty,  in  China,  fall  of,  242. 

King  George's  war,  419 ;  Philip's  war,  869 ; 
WilUam's  war,  861. 

King's  Mountain,  battle  of,  481. 

Kinaale  capturedj887. 

Kioto,  in  Japan,  82 ;  eaidtal  of  the  milcado, 
218,  242 ;  false  mikado  at,  278 ;  capital 
transferred  to  Tokio,  568. 

Kirke,  886  ;  appointed  gOT.  of  Mass..  861 ; 
Kirke-s  lamoa,  888 ;  raises  siege  of  Lon- 
donderry. 886. 

Klapka,  496, 496. 

Kl<iber,  468. 

Klissow,  battle  of,  895. 

Knighthood,  religious  orders  of,  217 ;  Span- 
ish orden.  240,  828. 

Knights  at  Rome,  8  eenturies,  88  ;  number 
doubled  JS9  ;  in  the  army,  91 ;  farm  the 
taxes,  1^;  change  in  nature,  125;  d&- 
prlred  of  Jury  serrice,  182 ;  which  is  par- 
tially restored,  188. 

Knights  in  Athens,  53. 

Kniprode«  Winrich  Ton,  277. 

Knowles  In  Boston,  419. 

Knox,  Uenry,  U.  S.  sec.  of  war,  647. 

Knox,  John,  804,888. 

Knut  the  Great,  k.  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, visit  to  Rome,  198  ;  reign  in  Eng- 
land, 205,  206 ;  in  Denmark,  207. 

Knut,  St.,  k.  of  Denmark,  208 ;  VT.,  286. 

Kobad  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  first  roign,  189; 
second  reign,  190 ;  11.,  192. 

Kblhapur,  443. 

Kollin,  battle  of.  404. 

Kong,  prince,  502. 

Koniggriits,  battle  of.  609. 

Kfinigsberg,  treaty  of,  878,  470. 

Kouigsmark,  815,  416. 

Koran,  the,  182. 

Kosciussko,  413, 414. 

Ko89uth,  494,  495,  496. 

Kotsebue,  murder  of,  487. 

Krasnoy,  battle  of,  475. 

Kublai  Khan  in  China,  242. 

Kuldja,  disputed  between  China  and  Bos- 
sia,  562. 

Kulm,  battle  at,  477. 

KuJturkampf  in  Italy,  Switierland,  and 
Prussia,  520 ;  in  Prussia,  France,  Bel- 
gium, 5i5 ;  approaching  end,  526. 

Kunersdorf ,  battle  of,  405. 

Kurlle  islands  glren  to  Japan  by  Rnssia, 
32,  n.  3. 

Kusunoki-Masashlg^,  248. 

Kdtab-ud-din,  sultan  of  Delhi,  241. 

Kutschouc  Kainardji,  peace  of,  412. 

KutusofI,  467, 475. 

Labiau,  treaty  of,  878. 
lAbicnus,  1^,  142, 148. 
Laborere,  statute  of,  268. 
lAbrador,  dincoTery  of  the  coast  of,  884. 
Labyrinth,  in  E^pt,  4,  6 ;  in  Crete,  18. 
Lacedemonians,  in  Sparta,  50.     Ste  Greece 
andSpartft. 


Ckeonia,  name  lint  giren  to  Ifalne,  986. 

Lade,  batUe  of,  28. 

Ladislaus  II.,  k.  of  Hnngair  and  Boh* 

mia,278. 
Ladislaus  Postumus,  k.  of  llnngary,  278. 
Lady  of  EngUnd,23). 
Lady  of  the  Mercians,  204. 
La<>ts,  177. 
Lafayette,  in  America,  428 ;  rommaiitier  of 

nadonai  guard,  450 ;  proscribed,  452 ;  a 

liberal,   611 ;    commander   of   nartonaJ 

guard,  529. 
Ia  F^re-Champenoise,  baUle  of,  481. 
Lafltte,  minis^  of,  629. 
La  Fontaine,  8fl. 
LagidsB.    See  Ptolemies. 
La  Hogue,  battle  of,  370,  887. 
Lahore,  Muhammedan  dynasty  at,  211. 

Lake  Erie,  batUe  of ,  651 ;  Geoi«e,  battle  cC 

421. 
Lally,444. 
LanuMshus,  67. 
Lamberg,  count,  494. 
Ijamian  war,  79. 
Lamoridtee,  608, 627. 
Lancaster,  house  of,  270. 
Lancaster  Sound,  2SK9. 
Land  act,  545, 546. 
Land  league  in  Ireland,  645. 
Landshut,  battle  of,  406.  471 
Land  wehr,-fltnnn,  established,  47V^ 
Lanf ranc.  archb.  of  Canterboxy, 
I/ingensaisa,  610. 
Langobards,  location,  170 ;  found 

in  Italy.  175 ;  crushed  by  Ctaarias  tbe 

Great,  184. 
Langside.  battle  of,  888. 
Langton,  Stephen,  288,  284. 
Lansdowne  Hill,  battle  of,  347. 
Laon,  capital  of  German  kingdon  of  tkt 

Franks,  202 ;  battie  of,  481. 
lAotsie,  Chinese  philosopher,  81. 
lA  Plaba,  discorery  of,  286;  a   frseslata, 

488. 
La  Rochelle.  gnated  to  Hngnenoca,  S&; 

siege  of,  826. 
lA  Rothi^ie,  baUle  of,  480. 
La  Salle,  discorerios  of,  864,  806. 
Lascaris,  Theodore,  216. 
Las  Casas,  Bartholom^  de,  286. 
lA  Soledad,  treaty  of,  608. 
Laswari,  battle  of,  &4L 
Lateran  council,  Wl. 
Lateranus,  L.  Sextus,  101. 
lAtham  house,  siege  of,  848. 
Latimer,  888. 
Latin  empire,  216,  340. 
Latin  lesij^ue,  Rome's  hegemony  orer,  90} 

dissolution  of,  104. 
Latin  war,  great.  104. 
Laud,  William,  844,  345 ;  exeeatlon,  8I& 
Lauderdale,  880.  831. 
Laudon,  406, 4l6. 
Laudonni^,  Btfn^  288. 
Launaj,  de,  murder  of,  449. 
lAutreo.  InTaded  Naples,  806. 
Laval,  Francois  de,  864. 
Law's  Mississippi  scheme,  446. 
Lawrence,  lord,  ficeroy  in  India^JMO. 
Law  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  280. 
Laws  of  Ine,  of  OlEa  180  s  of  tbe  tweht 

Ubles,  98. 
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lAybftch,  tougnm  at,  487. 

Lttlea,  e«d«d  to  Room,  190;  InTided  by 

UormiadM,  191 ;  UexMliiu  in,  192. 
LeftgiM  in  f  zaaea,  822.    See  Holy  leigae. 
liMgue  ct  the  G«niuui  princes,  ^. 
Leagu*  of  the  pnbUo  weal,  280. 
Lear(Leir),87. 
Leboeuf ,  manhal,  618, 614. 
Le  BouxMt,  battle  of.  619. 
Leehfeld,  battle  of,  196. 
Lee,  Charlee,  480. 
Lte,  Richard  Henry,  427. 
Lee,  Robert  B.,  in  eommand  of  Confederate 

army,  667;  GettyebnxSt  668;  lorrander, 

668. 
Lefort,  in  Switierland,  874. 
**  Legacy  of  Igeyasu,''  866. 
Lesee  Comelin,  182 :  duodedm  tabulamm, 

% ;  UcinUB,  iOl ;  PubliUiB,  102  ;  Valeiiaa 

Uoratia,  96. 
Laelon,   in  the  Serrian  constitution,  92; 

change   In   the  4th   cent.,  b.  c,  106; 

change  under  Marius,  128. 
Legion  of  honor,  ereated,  404. 
Legislative  aeaembly  in  nance,  447,  461. 
LegitimitistB,  in  Fxaaoe,  680. 
Legnano,  battle  of,  222. 
Lelpiig,  battle  of,  812 ;  second  battle,  814 ; 

battle  of  the  nations.  478 ;  supreme  court 

in,  626 ;  unirerflity  founded,  261. 
Le  Hans,  battle  of,  619l 
Lenthall.  846,  877. 
Lenaen,  battle  of,  194. 
Leo  the  Great,  pope,  178  ;  X.,  827  ;  XIII., 

624. 
Leo  the  Isanrian,  Grecian  emp.,  210. 
Leoben,  peace  of,  468. 
Leotfric,«.  of  Merda,  206. 
Leon,  name  changed  from  Asturia,  209 ; 

finally  united  with  Castile,  240. 
Leonidas,  68. 
Leopold,  IV.  (V.)  d.  of  Austria,  reoelTCs 

BeTaria,  219;  Y.  detains  Richard  Cceur 

de  Uon,  216. 
Leopold,  archd.  of  Austria,  defeated  by  the 

Swiss,  247  ;  IIL,  Sempach,  260. 
Leopold  I.,  k.  of  the  Belgians.  490. 
Leopold  of  Dessau,  892,  S7,  402. 
Leopold  I.,  emp  of  the  H.  R.  B. ;  reign  of, 

871,  872 ;  Spanish  claimant,  890 ;  death, 

892;  I1..4(iMl6,461. 
Leotychldas,  60. 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  826,  880. 
Lepldus,  H.  JCmilius,  188, 14L 
Leptis,  17, 19. 
Lerma,  d.  of,  881. 
Lesbos,  41,  66. 
Leseepe,  Ferdinand  de.  612. 
Lestocq,  in  Russia,  411. 
Uucopetra,  batUe  of.  80, 122 
Leuctra,  battle  of,  70. 
Leuthen,  battle  of,  404. 
LeTerett,  John,  gov.,  of  Mass.  860. 
Lerites.S. 

Lewes,  battle  of,  284. 
Lax  agiaria,  128.     See  affrarlan  laws  ;  an- 

nalie.  120 ;  Aurelia,  133 :  Canulela  de 

conuolo,  99  ;    de  ciritate  socii'i  danda, 

128 ;  Clodia,  188  ;  de  falso,  122, 1^2 ;  Ga. 

binia,  184 ;  Hortensia,   107  ;  Judiciaria, 

126,  12S  :  Julia  de  agro  campano,  187  ; 

Julia,  149 ;  Mssnia    107  ;  de  maiestate 
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149;  Manilla,  186;  Fapia  PoppiBt,  149: 
Pedia,  146 ;  Plantia-Papiria,  129 ;  FoetUla, 
108 ;  Pompeia,  129  ;  de  proscribendis, 
182.  proTocatio,  91,  98.  94,  98. 126  ;  Pub- 
lilia,  97  ;  regU,  874 ;  de  sicariis,  122, 182 ; 
Trebonia,  140  ;  Valeria  de  proTooatione, 
98  ;  de  Tl  et  ambitu,  140. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  426. 

Liberty  of  conscience,  declarations  of, 
884. 

Licensing  act,  expiration  of,  888. 

Licinian  laws  passed,  101 ;  reenacted,  124. 

Ltdnius  appointed  Aug^tus,  16B* 

LlcgDits,  battle  of,  406. 

Ligny,  battle  of,  484. 

Ugue  du  bien  publique,  260. 

Ugurian  republic,  founded,  469 ;  incorpo- 
rated with  France,  467. 

LibybsBum,  siege  of,  111. 

Lima,  occupation  of,  287. 

Limerick,  siege  of,  387 ;  treaty  of.  887. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  pres.  of   the   United 
States,  666 ;   reQeotion,  668 ; 
tlon.  669. 

Lincoln,  gen.  480. 

Lincoln,  Dattle  of,  281. 

Lindolf .  d.  of  Swabia,  196. 

Lisbon,  earthquake  of,  416. 

Una,  battle  of,  610. 

Lithuanians,  169. 

«>  Uttle  "  parliament.    Set 

Liudolf ,  d.  of  Swabia,  196. 

Liutpiand,  176. 

LlTerpool  ministry,  687. 

UTia,  148,  149. 

Llrius,  T.,  8L 

Urius  Salinator,  117. 

LiTonia,  878. 

LoboeiU.  battle  of,  404. 

Locke,  John,  868,  889. 

LooomotWe  inrented.  486. 

Lodbrog,  Ragnar,  206. 

Lode,  battle  at,  28. 

Lodi,  storming  of  the  bridge  at,  468. 

Lollaids,  269. 

Lombard  league,  219,  221,  224. 

Lombardo-Venctian  kingdom,  482, 494, 602. 

Lombards.     See  lAugobards,  176. 

Lombardy.  See  Langobaxds,  Italy,  Pied- 
mont, Sardinia. 

London,  founded,  176 ;  captured  by  Danes, 
208  ;  great  fire,  pliurue,  879 ;  flmt  indus- 
trial exhibition,  496  :  peace  conference. 
606 ;  second  industrial  exhibition,  644 ; 
financial  panic  in,  ib. 

London  Company.  291 ;  conference,  489, 
611 ;  protocol,  606 ;  treaty  of,  498. 

Londonderry,  siege  of,  886. 

Long  Island,  battle  of.  428. 

Longjumeau,  peace  of.  82L 

Longland,  WUliam.  268. 

Long  parliament,  846-861,  876-878  *,  ree». 
pltulaMon,  878,  n. 

Longobards.     See  Langobards. 

lx>o-Ohoo  islands,  664. 

Lookout  Mountain,  battle  of,  668. 

*'  Loose  coat  field,*'  274. 

Loris-MeUkoff,  628,  626. 

Lorraine,  German  part  of  Ludwig'a  share 
in  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  187,  193 :  be- 
comes a  duchy,  194  ;  Taclllatcs  between 
Bast  and  West  Franks  194 ;  upper  and 
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lowvr  Lomlne,  199 :  ooeoi^ed  by  Fnnee, 
800;  exchanged  to  Stanlslaiu  liesetin- 
sU  for  Tuiiauiy ,  896 ;  house  of,  399,  416 ; 
ceded  to  the  Geruutn  emigre,  519. 

Iiorridne,  d.  of,  partially  reinstated,  366, 
368 ;  transfer  of  the  duchy,  398. 

Iiothar,  d.  of  Saxony,  war  with  Henry  Y., 
201. 

Lothar,  emp.  186 ;  treaty  of  Verdun,  187. 

Lothar,  emp.  of  the  U.  U.  £.,218. 

Lothar,  k.  of  We§t  Franks,  202. 

Louis  I.,  k.  of  Bararia,  492 ;  II.,  514. 

Louis  of  Cond^  321. 

Louis,  emp.     See  Ludwig. 

U>uis  YI.,  k.  of  France,  S96.  [For  the  Gar^ 
olingian  kings  of  this  name,  see  Lod- 
wig  k.  of  France,  I.-V.]  VII.,  crusade, 
216 ;  reign,  226  ;  in  England,  2^  VIII., 
227 ;  as  prince,  In  Vngland,  288 ;  IX., 
St  liouis,  reign,  227;  arbitration,  284; 
crusades,  217 :  X.,  U  Hutin,  265 ;  XL, 
of  France,  2i90;  XII.,  818;  XIII.,  825; 
XIV.,  866-371 ;  Spanish  suocesttion,  89U ; 
XV.,  445  ;  XVI.,  446 ;  flight  and  return, 
451 :  trial  and  execution,  458 ;  (XVII.,) 
of  Fiance  proclaimed,  458 ;  death,  467  ; 

•  XVIII.,  first  rotum,  481 :  flight,  488 ; 
return,  484, 626  ;  death,  527. 

Louis  the  Great,  k.  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gwT,277. 

Louis  Napoleon,  first  attempt  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor,  529 ;  second,  530 ;  pres- 
ident of  the  republic,  494,  531 ;  coup 
d'  ^tat,  ^8,  581 ;  as  emporor,  sec  Napo- 
leon III. 

Louis  Napoleon,  pr.  of  France,  imperial 
birth,  581 ;  death,  584. 

Louis  Philippe  I.,  accession,  488, 529 ;  ab- 
dication, 630 ;  death.  681. 

Louisa,  q.  of  Prussia,  4W. 

Louisburg,  siege,  419,  421. 

Louise  la  Querouaille,  880. 

Louise  of  SaToy,  308. 

Louisiana,  discovered  by  La  Salle  and  set- 
tled by  French,  English  attempt  to  colo- 
nise fails,  362,  d65 ;  ceded  to  Spain,  428, 
439 ;  restored  to  France,  468 ;  bought  by 
the  United  States,  468,  549 ;  admitted  to 
the  Union,  551. 

LouTois.  366,  370. 

Lowen,  battle  of,  198. 

LOwenbund.  260. 

Lowestoft,  battle  of,  879. 

Loyal  association,  388. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  804. 

LUbcck,  free  city,  222 ;  conquered  br  Knnt 
VI.,  235 :  capital  of  the  HanseaUc  league, 
249 ;  peace  of,  310. 

Lubccki,  490. 

Lucanians,  83  :  wan  with  Rome,  106, 107. 

Lucius,  k.  of  Britain,  86,  38. 

Lucka,  battle  of,  245. 

Lucknow,  relief  of,  546. 

Lucretla,  89. 

Lucullus,  L.,  181, 184, 185. 

Lud,  k.  of  Britain,  37. 

Luddites,  687. 

Ludwig  I.,  the  Pious,  le  D^bonnaire,  emp., 
186  ;  II.,  198  ;  of  Bavaria,  247. 

Ludwig,  the  (Jerman,  k.  of  the  East  Franks, 
share  at  the  treaty  of  Verdan,  187 :  reign, 
198;  the  Child.  194 


Lndwig  TI.,  the  Stammeier,  k.  of  the  Weil 
Franks;  201  [Lodwig  the  Flow,  emtp^ 
is  also  Ludwig  I.,  k.  of  tbe  West  Fruib] ; 
III.,  201;  IV.,d'OutreMer,  202;  V..the 
Faln<!ttnt  (for  kings  oi  Fnu&oe,  tee  Loiusj^ 
202. 

Ludwigalied.  201. 

LUgenfeld,  186. 

Lumley's  Inlet.  290. 

Lundy 's  Lane>  oattle  of,  651. 

Lunerille,  peace  of,  462. 

Lnperd,  85. 

Luque,  Hernando  de,  286. 

Lnsatia  (LauslU),  origin.  194 ;  loww  La. 
satla  united  with  Bohemia,  248 ;  mart. 
to  Saxony,  810 ;  ceded  to  8axo^y, 
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gaged  to  Saxony,  810 ;  o 

Lusitanlans.  118 ;  war  with 

Lustrum.  92. 

LuteUa  Parisiorum.  139. 

Luther,  Martin,  301. 

Lather  am  Barenbeiige,  battle  of,  SIO. 

LUtaen,   battle   of  (Gustamfl   Adoiphiy 

312;  (Napoleon),  476. 
Laxembourg,  marshal,  370. 
Luxembun.  house  of,  245,  248 ;  III 

under,  27f . 
Luxemburg  qnestion,  511,  683b 
Luynes,  d.  of,  325. 
Lusiara,  battle  of,  892. 
Lycia  conquered  by  Harpapit,  26 ; 

proTinee,  150. 
Lycos,  battle  on  the^  185. 
I^cuzipis,  constitution  of,  50. 
Lydia,  geography,  20 ;  religion .  chronotog. 

21 ;  under  AttyadseLHeraelldsB,  Mcntna- 

dK,  21 ;  conquers  Phrygia,  21 ;  war  wlifa 

Cyaxares,  2i,  25 ;  eonqueiwl  by  Cyrw, 

22;  26. 
Lyons,  connoil  of,  225 ;  paitlallj  iilwtiujfd, 

454. 
Lysander,  68,  68,  70l 
Lysimaehus,  7& 
Lyttou,  lord,  Tieeroy  of  India,  647. 

Macao.  Portugueee  at,  854. 

Macartney,  e.,  embas^  of,  44& 

Macaalay,  T.  B.,  sec.  of  war.  640;  i&  Ib- 
dia,  M2 ;  paymaster  gaa.,  548. 

MaceabAUS,  Judas,  IL 

MaochiaTelU,  828. 

McClellan,  gen.,  557. 

Macdonald,  460,  461, 474, 477,  480. 

Macedonia,  41 ;  rise  in  power  under  Fbilip^ 
71 ;  Macedonian  supremacy,  78 ;  Alexaih 
der,  78-76 ;  under  deaeeadanta  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetcs,  78:  wan  with  tUmm, 
116, 118, 120, 121 ;  fail  of  the  numarchy, 
120 ;  Roman  prorinoe,  78, 122. 

Macedonian  line,  Greek  empexon,  210i 

Maciejowioe,  battle  of,  414. 

Mack,  gen.,  460,  467. 

Mack^y,  gen.,  M6. 

MacMahon,  in  Italy,  502 ;  in  Fx»neo-Pn» 
sian  war^l4,  51o ;  siege  of  Paris  (cook 
mnne),  682 j  pres.,  588 ;  reeigned,  581. 

Macon's  No.  2  act,  660. 

Macrinus,  Roman  emp.,  30, 156. 

.Macro,  150. 

Madagascar,  Franch  elalms  Jipps,  < 

Madeba,  discoreiy  of,  276,  Sfk 

Madison,  James,  548, 560. 
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Madoe,  nbellioB  of,  964. 

Madzw,  In  IndU,  22 ;  foundMl,  864 ;  e»p- 

timd  Mkd  nsstoredf  44S> 
Undrid,  Charles  In,  892 ;  Napoleon  at,  471 ; 

taken    by   Wellingtont   474 ;     by    the 

Trench,  627 ;  peaoe  of,  808. 
Iteoenae,  147. 
Meellos,  Bp.  90. 
Magadha,  empire  ef ,  2BL 
MagalhM,  r.,280. 
Ifagdebnrg,  bUhoprio  of,  196 ;  placed  on- 

dar  ban,  806 ;  itonned  by  Tilly,  811. 
UageUan.     8te  UagelhaBS. 
MagalUn,  etnltTof,  280,  286. 
Maganta,  battle  of,  602. 
Ma8laae,26. 
Ilagieter  eqoitam,  94. 
Magna  Cbarta,  233,  266,  418. 
Magnano,  battle  of,  400. 
Maineeia,  battle  of,  78, 119. 
Mainetie  needle,  27V. 
Magnne  the  Oood,  k.  of  Norway  ijreign  In 

Denmark,  207:   in  Norway,   d09;   11., 

aOU;    III..  Barfod,  209,  288;  IV.,  the 

Blind,  k.  of  Norway,  288;  V.,288;  VI., 

Lagaboeter,  288. 
llaguae,  d.  of  Saxony,  199. 
Mainus,  k.  of  Sweden,  287,  288;  Bmek,  k. 

of  Sweden,  286.  287. 
Mago,  117. 

Magyari.    Su  Hongeqr. 
MaEa-bharata,  Hindu  epie,  28. 
Mahmod,  lultan  of  Ghaxni,  211. 
Mahmud  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  489. 
Mahratta  wan,  444. 641. 
]iahjmttas,r1aeof,d89,448,444;  conquered 

by  the  British,  641. 
Maid  of  Norway.    8$e  Maisaret. 
Maid  of  Orleans.    Set  Derc. 
"  Main  *'  plot,  840. 
Maine  (in  Ameriea)|JPring*s  toyaga,  290 ; 

Popham  colony,  jUS  ;  gnnted  to  Qmgn 

and  Mawn,  296,  297  ;  annexed  to  Mass., 

868 ;    restored  to  heirs  of  Gox|(es,  ib, ; 

bought  by  Mass.,  869;  admitted  to  the 

Union,  662. 
Maine  (In  France),  281. 
MalnoU,  488. 

Maint«non,  Madame  de,860,  871. 
Mains,  flnt  archbishop  of.  184 :   elector, 

248;  electorsl  uRhchaooellor,  464. 
Majestltsbrief,  806. 
Majorlaaus,  Roman  emp.,  162. 
Malacca  taken  by  the  Dutch,  868. 
Malan,  batUe  of.  484. 
Malakoff,  storm  of  the  601. 
Malcolm,  k.  of  Scots,  206, 280. 
Maldon,  battle  of,  206. 
Malmd,  truce  of,  496. 
Malmntius  Dunwall,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 
Bfalplaouet,  battle  of,  892,  486. 
Malta,  Phoenicians  settle  upon,  17 ;  glyen 

to  knights  of  St.  John,  21i  ;  sorrendored 

to  Napoleon,  400;  to  be  restored  to  the 

order,  464 ;  not  stirrendered,  406 ;  giren 

to  England,  488. 
MalTem  Ilill,  battle  of,  667. 
Mamelukes,  overthrow  the  Ayoubites,  217 ; 

defeated  by  Napoleon,  460. 
Mamertines.  109. 
MamuB,  186,  210. 
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Manchaeter  and  Utarpool  railway,  689. 

Mandata,  467. 

Manee.    &«  Mani. 

Manetho,  hist,  of  £gypt,  8, 4,  n  8. 

Manfred,  226. 

Manhattan  Island,  purchased,  296. 

Mani.  Manicheism,  188. 

Manlius,  (JapitoUnus,  M.,  100;  ImperioniiL 

1.,  104 ;  Torquatus,  T..  108. 
Mansfield,  count,  809, 810. 
Mansfield,  lord,  440. 
Manteuffel,  gen.,  goTexnor  of  Schleswig, 

607, 608 ;  Vranco-Prussiaa  war,  618, 619. 
Manteuffel,  minister,  494;  at  OlmiiU,  486s 

dismissal,  602. 
Mantinea,  battle  of,  67,  71,  80. 
Mantua,  siege  of,  468. 
Mantoan  war,  811. 
Mann,  28. 

Maori  war  In  New  Zealand,  644. 
Maiat,  member  of  Cordelien  461 ;  aMMri- 

nated,464. 
Marathon,  battle  of,  67. 
Marbod,  149, 107. 
Marcel,  Stienne,  268. 
Maicellus,  M.  CUudins.  llfr-UT. 
Marchfeld,  battle  of,  2M. 
Bfarcomanni,  164,  lo7. 
Marcy,  William  L.,  666. 
Mardonius,  66. 00. 
Marengo,  battle  of,  402. 
Matgaret  of  AMStria.  negotiated  Pais  def 

Dvnes,  806 ;  q.  ox   Ihnmark^   Norway^ 

and  Sweden.  287, 288, 276 ;  wife  of  Henry 

VI.  of  England.  240, 271, 272,  274. 
Maigaret,  "  The  llaid  of  Norway,*'  288. 
Margaret  Biaultasch,  247,  249. 
Mumzet  of  Parma,  880 ;  c.  of  Salisbury, 

Marhattis.    See  Mahrattas. 

Maria  Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  481. 

Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  heiress  of  Charlei 

VI.,  898 ;  wan  with  Frederic  the  Oraat, 

400-400. 
Maria  Theraaa,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  860: 

died,  809. 
Mariana,  296,  296. 
Marie  Antoinette,  unpopularity,  440 ;  ea^ 

cution,  466. 
Marienburg,   grandmaster    at,  218,   277; 

treaty  of,  87s. 
Marignano,  rietory  of,  by  Francis  I.,  819. 
Marion,  Francis,  480. 
Marius,  C,  82;  in  Numidia.  127;  defeats 

Cimbri  and  Teutones,  127,  128;  social 

war,  129 ;  death,  180. 
Marios  the  vounger,  181. 
Marlborough,  d.  of,  sketch  of  life,  883 ; 

Joins  William  ni.,  884 ;  in  Ireland,  887 ; 

disgraced,  887 ;  in  the  war  of  the  Spaninh 

succession,  891-898,  484;  made  a  duke, 

488;   dismissed,   898,   486;    reinstated, 

488. 
Marmont,  goT.  of  Illyrian  provinces,  472 

481. 
Marquette  disooTen  the  Mississippi,  864. 
Man,  84,  86. 
Manhal.  office  of,  196. 
Manhall,  John,  649. 
Manhal  1  William,  regenev  of,  284. 
Manian,  or  social  war,  119. 
Manton  Moor  battle  of  848. 
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BfartlgBM  mlnlstiy,  637. 

Martin  V.,  pope,  252. 

Martinique,  taken  by  England,  oedad  to 
France,  422,  441. 

Martinitz,  8(i9. 

MartinsTogel,  the,  2fi0. 

Mary,  heiresa  of  Burgundy,  258. 

Mary,  the  Catholic,  q.  of  England,  reign, 
8»),  386,  388 ;  married  Philip  of  Sp^, 
336. 

Mary  Stuart,  q.  of  Scotland,  married  Fran- 
cis II.  of  France,  821 ;  reign,  888 ;  exe- 
cution, 889. 

Maryland,  granted  to  lord  Baltimore,  3B6 
rebellion  of  Ciaybome  and  Ingle,  857 
English  parliament  assumed  control,  8G6 
quo  warranto  against,  861. 

Mauiauiello,  827. 

Maserfeld,  battle  of,  180. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  484,  486. 

Mason,  John,  grant  of  Mariua,  296, 296. 

Mason  taken  from  the  Trent,  644,  667. 

Massachusetts  Bay  colony  founded,  286; 
separation  of  general  court  into  two 
houses,  867  ;  execution  of  Quakers,  868 ; 
reassumed  goremment  of  Maine,  868; 
forfeiture  of  the  charter,  860 ;  new  char- 
ter, 861 ;  treaty  of  peace  with  the  east- 
em  Indians,  418  ;  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tion, 481 ;  insurrection  in,  432. 

Massagetae,  27. 

Masealia,  founded,  19, 141. 

Masfa^oit,  295. 

Biasoena,  460,  461,  462, 467, 472 ;  masterly 
retreat,  478. 

MaiisiniBsa,  116 ;  dethroned,  117  ;  restored, 
118,  121. 

Matchin,  418. 

Matilda,  marchionefs  of  Tuscany,  20O;  her 
estates  accepted  br  Lothar  from  the  pope, 
218 ;  withheld  by  Henry  VI.,  228 ;  given 
to  the  papacy  by  Otto  IV.,  228 

Matthias,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  £.,  908. 

Matthias  of  Thum,  809. 

Matthias  Corrinus,  k.  of  Hunguy,  278. 

Maupeou,  446. 

Maupertuis.     Se«  Poitien. 

Maurepas.  447. 

Mauretania,  Roman  pror.,  150. 

Maurice,  Greek  emp.,  191 ;  of  Nassau,  881 ; 
d.  of  Saxony,  305. 

Maxen,  surrender  of,  405. 

Maxentlus,  Roman  emp.,  168, 159. 

Maximianus,  158. 159. 

Maximilian,  d.  of  Bararia,  in  thirty  yean' 
war,  808,  809. 

Maximilian,  emp.  of  Mezioo,  604. 

Maximilian  I.,  emp.  of  the  U.  R.  E.,  mar- 
ried heiress  of  Burgundy^  258:  secures 
succession  of  Hungary,  2<8 ;  reign,  800 ; 
II..  492,  806. 

Maximinus,  158, 150. 

Maximinus  Thrax.  Roman  emp.,  156, 166. 

May  lawK  in  Prussia,  621. 

Mayas,  285. 

Mayence.     Set  Mains. 

Mayenne,  d.  of,  824. 

Mayflower,  294. 

Mayo,  lord,  riceroy  of  India,  647. 

Mayors  of  the  palace,  origin  of  their  power, 
182,  183,  184 ;  compared  with  the  sho- 
funs  in  Japan  218 


Maarin,  in  thirty  twtb'  war.  814 .  ^,_ 
of  the  pope,  825 ;  his  administimtfan  aad 
death,  866. 

Maadak,  189. 

Maaeppa,  896. 

Meade,  gen.,  666. 

Mecklenburg,  226, 816. 

Medea,  46. 

Media,  rerolt  nndcr  Phraortas,  15 :  gsof. 
raphy,  24 ;  subject  to  Assyria.  25 :  re- 
Tolt  suppressed  by  Sarvoo,  14;  renilt 
under  Phraortes,  15. 25 ;  Median  empiiv. 
25;  supremacy  passed  from  UoJia  to 
Persia,  26;  revolt  supprei^cd  by  D»> 
rius.  27;  subject  to  Parchia,  30;  laiyt 
portion  ceded  to  Armenia,  1S8. 

Median  wall,  16. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  827 ;  Catherine  dr*, 
821 ;  Cosimo  de',  created  g.  d.  of  Ta»- 
eany,  827 ;  Mary  de*,  regency  of,  835^ 

Medici  family  in  Florence,  2S3 :  in  Flor- 
ence and  Tuscany,  827  ;  extinction,  8ML 

Megacles,  51. 

Megalopolis,  71 ;  battle  of,  78. 

Mmua.  Doric  state,  48 ;  ally  of  Athens 
W ;  old  constitution  restored,  68  ;  Joined 
the  Peloponnesians,  65. 

Megiddo,  battle  of,  6, 11. 

Mehemed  All,  revolt  of,  491,  581. 

Meissen,  origin,  194;  given  to  Cooimd  of 
Wettin,  218 ;  eai^tcm  part  of  Thurlagia 
Joined  to,  225 ;  Frederic  of  MeiMMm  ra> 
ceircs  the  electorate  of  Saxon> ,  252. 

Melac,  370. 

Molanchthon,  808. 

Melaa,  460,  461,  462. 

Melbourne,  lord,  home  sec.,  639 ;  premier, 
640. 

Melkart,  Phoenician  divinity,  17. 

Meminins,  C,  126,  128. 

Memnon,  6. 

Memphis,  in  Lower  CgTPti  2 ;  worship  of 
Ptah,  2 ;  Oambyses  in,  2«. 

Mena,  first  k.  of  Egrpt,  8,  4. 

Mendom,  vioezoy,  Ki . 

Menkanra,  k.  of  ^ypt,  4. 

Menoo,  468. 

Menschikoir,  410,  600. 

Mentana.  battle  of,  511. 

Mercia,  founded,  179 ;  rapimnaiej  of,  180; 
Danes  in,  208. 

Mercurius,  84. 

Mercy,  814. 

Mergentheim,  218  ;  battle  of,  815. 

Meri    lake,  constructed    by 
I.,  4. 

MermnadsB,  dynasty  in  LydJa.  21. 

Meroe,  kingdom  in  Ethiopia,  6. 

Merowingians,  86 ;  deriration  of  the 
170;  defeat  Syagrius,  178;  Franks  un- 
der, 181 ;  rapenaded  by  Um  CavollBg^ 
ans,184. 

Mersebeif ,  19S,  n. 

Merwan  II.,  last  OmmSad  ealiph,  1S3. 

Meschish,  k.  of  Gaul,  86. 

Mesopotamia,  Roman  pvoT.,  168. 

Messalina,  160. 

Messana.  61, 100. 

Messenian  wars,  I^  U.,  51 ;  III.,  68, 

Meta  Incognita.  28d. 

Metaurus,  battle  of  the,  1 17. 

Metcalfe,  sir  Charles,  in  India,  6A 


Lidex* 
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■etollTU,  L.  CvclHiis,  defotts  Handrubal 
ftt  Panonnus,  111. 

Metellus  (Uftoedonicvui),  Q.  CkcIUur,  ia 
th«  4th  MaMdonian  aod  Achnan  war, 
122. 

Meiellus  (NnmantieaflV  Q*  CaBciliua,  cap- 
tuna  Namaotia.  128 ;  defeats  Jugurtha, 
126 ;  sapMrseded  by  Marias,  127. 

MetcUas  (Piua),  Q.  Cieciliaii,  war  with  Sei^ 
torina,  133 ;  subdues  Crete,  16/L 

Methnen  breaty,  434. 

Metoeci,  62. 

Mactamich,  at  the  congrera  of  Prague,  476 ; 
of  Vienna,  482 ;  of  CarUbad,  487 ;  head 
of  the  conservative  party,  491 ;  driven 
from  Vienna,  492. 

Meta,  alege  of,  306,  516,  618. 

Mexican  expedition,  603,  682. 

Mexico  conquered  by  Oortes,  286;  freed 
from  Spanish  rule,  488 ;  war  with  the 
United  States,  664. 

Michaat  Angelo  Buonarotti,  828. 

Michigan  admitted  to  the  Union,  668. 

Michillimachlnac,  Jesuit  mission,  861 

Micipsa,  126. 

Midas,  k.  of  Phrygia,  32. 

Middle  Kingdom,  82. 

Middlesex,  178. 

Miecieslav  11.,  leader  of  the  Poles,  198. 

Miguel,  Don,  of  Portugal,  488. 

Mikado.     See  Japan. 

Milan,  captured  by  Sclpio,  86 ;  captured  by 
Baroerosaa  and  destroyed,  221 ;  rebuilt, 
«&. ;  under  the  Vlsconti  and  Sfona,  282 ; 
war  between  Charles  V.,  and  Francis  I., 
concerning,  804,  819;  Philip  invested 
with,  ib. ;  claims  of  Louis  XII.  to,  818  ; 
appanage  of  Spain,  826 :  assigned  to  the 
emperor,  898 ;  Victor  Emmanuel  in,  662. 

Milan  decree,  660. 

Milan,  pr.  of  Servia,  621 ;  becomes  k.,  626. 

Milextans  settle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
28 ;  in  Ireland,  39. 

Miletus,  in  league  with  Croesus,  21,  28 ; 
lonians  settle,  49 :  battle  of,  67. 

Milhaud,  confederation  of,  822. 

Military  roads  in  Pemia,  28  ;  constructed 
in  Italy,  83 ;  in  Britain,  176w 

Millenary  petition,  840. 

Mlllesimo,  battle  of.  468. 

Milo,  S.  Annius,  1£». 

Miltlades,  28 ;  at  )Iaxmthon,  67. 

Milton,  John,  889. 

Minamoto  family,  212,  219,  242. 

Minden,  battle  of,  406. 

Mineptah,  k.  of  J^pt,  6. 

Minerva,  84. 

Ming  dynasty  in  China,  242. 

Minnesota  admitted  to  Union,  666. 

Minos,  k.  of  Crete,  18,  46. 

Minotaur,  18. 

MInto,  lord,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  641. 

Minucitts,  mT,  114. 

Mlnnit,  Peter,  298. 

MinysB,  43, 46,  48.  49. 

Mir  Jaiar,  448, 444  ;  Ko8im,444. 

Mirabeau,  C.,449,461. 

MIramichi  Ray,  discovery  of,  287. 

Miranda,  660. 

Misenum,  treaty  of,  146. 

Missi  regis,  1H6. 

Miasionat?  Ridge  battle  of,  568 


Miariasippl  admitted  to  the  Union.  661. 

Mississippi  river,  disoov.  287. 864;  possession 
taken  for  France,  832,  865 ;  claimed  by 
France,  420 ;  navigation  free  to  England 
and  France,  422 ;  to  Cngbind  and  the 
United  Slates  482. 

MissoloDghi,  488. 

Missouri  admitted  to  the  Union,  663. 

Missouri  compromiNe,  662. 

Mithra.  26. 

Mithridates,  I.,  founded  Parthian  empire, 
80;  U.,  k.  of  Parthia,  80. 

Mithridates  VI.,  k.  of  Pontus,  his  power, 
129;  Sulla  concluded  peace  with,  181: 
alliance  of  Sertorius  with,  183;  killed 
himself,  136. 

Mithridatic  wani,I.,129;  II.,182;  IIL,184. 

Mobile  colony,  366. 

Mocenigo,  adm.,  416. 

Mdokem,  battle  of,  478. 

Modena,  416,  468. 

HoesU,  148, 168. 

Mohacs,  battle  of,  808,  872. 

Mohammed,  182. 

Moira,  lord,  gov.  gen.  in  India,  6IL 

Molai,  Jacques  de,  256. 

Moldavia,  395,  488. 

HoM,  ministry  of,  680. 

Moli^re,  871. 

Moll  wits,  battle  of,  40L 

Moloch,  17. 18. 

Moltke,  508,  609,  617. 

Momemphls,  battle  of,  6. 

Mompeson,  Impeachment  of,  843. 

Monasteries  in  Ireland,  89 ;  suppnssed  In 
England,  886 ;  in  Austria,  40i  ;  in  France, 
684 ;  in  Rome  and  Papal  states,  520. 

Mondovi,  battle  of,  458. 

Mongols,  defeated  by  the  Chinese,  32 ;  in- 
vasion of  Qermany,  240 ;  conquest  of 
China,  242 ;  repulse  from  Japan,  243 ; 
supremacy  in  Russia,  277  ;  check  the  Ot- 
man  power,  278. 

Monk,  876,  877,  878.     See  Albemarle. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  480. 

Monmouth,  d.  of,  382, 883. 

Monroe  doctrine,  562. 

Monroe,  James,  660,  66L 

Mons  sacer,  96,  98. 

Montague,  proceeding  against,  842,  887. 

Montaigne,  Michael,  824. 

Montcalm,  421,  422. 

Monteagle,  lord,  340. 

Montebello,  battle  of,  602. 

Monteouculi,  868,  372. 

Montenegro,  war  with  the  Porte,  621,  632; 
became  independent,  624. 

Hontereau,  269 ;  battle  of,  480. 

Monterey,  battle  of,  664. 

Montesquieu,  448. 

Montesuma,  Mexican  empire  of,  286. 

Montgomery,  general,  427. 

Montfel,  battle  of,  276. 

Montrhery,  battle  of,  260. 

Montmartre,  storm  or,  481. 

Montmlrail,  battle  at,  480. 

Montmorency,  820 ;  execution,  836. 

Montpellier,  258. 

Montreal,  settled  by  Maisonneuve,  800 ;  snr* 
rendered  to  Englisb,  422;  captured  b^ 
Montgomery,  42*. 

Montrose,  marquis  of,  plots  against  Argylaii 
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846 ;  Mmpaign,  In  Sootland,  848 ;  exeoa- 

tion,  875. 
Montii,  tieor  d«,  290. 
Moon,  origin,  183;   conqaer  Spftin,  188; 

caliphate,  2U9 ;    conquered  by  Almora- 

Tidea,  209 ;  by  Almohades,  240 ;  conquest 

of  Oranada,  276. 
Moqui  Cafion,  287. 
MorabethM.  209,  240. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  886. 
Morea  (m<  Greece),  oonqnored  bj  Toxiu, 

897 ;  raraged,  488. 
Moroan,  458, 460,  462, 465,  477. 
Morgan,  481. 
Morgartan,  battle  of,  247. 
Morkere,  206,  229. 

Momlngton,  lord^gOT.  gen.  in  India,  541. 
More,  LudoTloo,  8U. 
MortMini,  416. 
MoTM,  487. 
Mortier,  481. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  270 ;  Roger,  267, 268. 
Mortlmer^B  Croee,  battle  of,  272. 
Mortmain,  statute  of,  266. 
Moscow,  national  centre  of  Roasia,  277; 

burning  of,  475. 
Moses,  8. 

Moehaisk,  battle  of,  475. 
Moslems,  182. 
Mt.  Cenis  tunnel,  520. 
Mount  Desert,  29&,  299. 
Mountain,  the,  in  the  legislatire  assembly, 

461,453. 
Mowbray,  conspiracy  of,  270. 
Muawwh'ah  I.,  caliph,  182. 
Mucius  ScsBTola,  95. 
Mughal  empire,  founded,  868 ;  end  of,  546. 

&>e,  also,  India. 
Muhammed  II.,  destroyed  eastern  empire, 

278. 
Muhammed  Ghoxl,  211,  241;  Shah,  442; 

Tughlalc,  241. 
Muhammedanism,  in  China,  81 ;  origin  in 

Arabia,  182  :  conquests  in  west,  loS ;  in 

Persia  192, 198. 
Mtlhlbexg,  battle  of,  805. 
Mlihldoii,  battle  of,  247. 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  528. 
Mummios,  122. 
MunchengTJits,  401,  600. 
Munda,  battle  of,  143. 
Milnger,  Thomas,  802. 
Munich,  812,  492. 

Municipal  corporationa  x«fonn  aet,  641. 
Milnnich.  410,  411. 
Muaro,  major,  444. 
Miinster,  anabaptists  in,  804 ;  negotiations 

for  peace  at,  815. 
Mursd,  I.,  sultan  of  the  Talks,  278;  V., 

deposed,  521. 
Murat,  460.  467 ;  k-  d.  of  Berv,  468 ;  k.  of 

Naples,  470 ;  dxlTen  from  Naples,  484 ; 

executed,  485. 
Murray.    See  Mansfield,  lord. 
Murray,  earl  of,  regent,  888. 
Man«yT  lord  Qeoige,  438. 
Murten,  battle  of, ^62. 
Musa,  188. 

Muthul,  battle  of ,  126.    . 
Mutina,  founded,  112 ;  battle  of,  85, 144. 
Mutiny  act,  8S«. 
Mutsu.Uito,  a3,  uC2. 


Myeale,  61. 

MylsB,  battle  of,  110, 146. 
Myonnesos,  battle  of,  119. 
Mysia,  20,  21. 

Nabis,  80, 119. 

Nabonetua,  k.  of  Babylon,  16. 

Nabopolassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  15, 16^  SL 

Nachod,  battle  of,  500. 

Nadir  8hah,  inTadas  India,  442. 

Nifels,  battle  of,  260. 

Nagpur,  raja  of,  541. 

Najarn,  battle  of,  258. 

Nancy,  battle  of.  262. 

Nangis,  battle  of,  480. 

Nankin,  treaty  of,  542,  661. 

Nantes,  edict,  see  ediot  of,  8G0;  nvoto 
tionary  tribunal  of,  464. 

Nantwieh,  battle  of,  848. 

Napata,  kingdom  of,  6. 

Napier,  60a 

Napier,  lord,  561. 

Naples  (ses  Sicily),  lepanftad  ttom  Sicfly. 
under  Charlea  of  Anjou,  236 :  conquerad 
by  Charles  yill.,262^y  Alphonao  of  Ar- 
agon,  268 ;  by  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand, 
818  ;  rsTolt  of  MaMnieUo^  827  ;  oedad  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  886,  4l6 ;  tcansfetved 
into  Buthenopaan  republle,  400 ;  Frandi 
garrison,  468 ;  Bourbons  banished,  468 ; 
restored,  488  ;  rerolutionary  moveoMBtB, 
487,  486 ;  liberated  by  Oaiibaldi,  508. 

Napoleon  I.,  emp.  of  the  French  {j»f  Booa- 
pute,  Napoleon),  crowned,  466;  k.  of 
Italy,  467 ;  protector  of  the  eonfederaey 
of  the  Rhine.  468 :  diroreed  from  Jose- 
phine, 478 ;  birth  of  the  k.  of  Roue,  474 ; 
campaign  of  Feb.,  1814,  480;  abdteated, 
481 ;  remoTod  to  Elba,  481:  return.  4-^ 
526 ;  hundred  days,  488 ;  Waterloo,  484; 
transported  to  St.  Uelana,  484:  death, 
527 ;  entombment  in  Fteis,  580. 

Napoleon  III.,  emp.  of  the  French  (see 
Louis  Napoleon),  electad,  499.  581 ;  at- 
tempted assassination,  681,  544 ;  wav 
with  Italy,  502,  582;  Meziean  expedi- 
tion, 606 ;  Lnzsmbouzs  question.  511 ; 
Franco-Prussian  war,  518 ;  surrradeis  te 
William  III.,  517 ;  death,  620,  SSSL 

Narrsganiiett  Indians,  350. 

Names,  175, 188. 

Narra,  battle  of,  886. 

Narraes,  285,  286. 

Naseby,  baule  of,  849. 

Nassau  incorporated  with  Pmasla,  510. 

National  eonrention,  447,451, 462;  feda» 
tion,  450 ;  petition,  542. 

Nauerariea.  58,  55,  58. 

Navarlno,  Wtie  of,  488, 688. 

NaTarre,  origin,  200;  Joanna,  hefcfa  o^ 
marriea  Philip  IV.,  254 ;  Charlea  the  Bad, 
k.  of,  258 ;  in  the  Huguenot  wars,  821. 

Navarrete,  battie  of,  276. 

NaTlgation  aot,  876;  re|hnled,  548. 

Nayler,  877. 

Nebraalu,  admitted  to  the  Union,  560. 

Nebuchadnesaar,  k.  of  Bal^lon,  6»  11, 1& 

Necker,  447,  449. 

Noerwlnden,  battle  of,  870,  888,  468. 

Neharend,  battle  of.  188, 198. 

Neku,  k.  of  Egypt,  d,  11, 16. 

Nelaon  at  Abonkir,  460:  at  Tim&l0ar  4S7 
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Ranatn  tatinl,  4S. 

Nem«d,  89. 

NepaleM,  oonqnered  by  GhineM,  444. 

Meptnnus,  84. 

Nero,  G.  Claadttts,  consul,  117. 

Nero,  Roman  emp.,  16U,  lol. 

Nerra,  Roman  emp.,  153. 

NeoMlrode.  483. 

Netherlands,  aoquisiUon  by  tbe  house  of 
Baiipundy,  828,  829 ;  war  of  libezaiion, 
880 ;  Independence  leoognised,  881 :  war 
with  Louis  XIV..  867 ;  with  England, 
879,  880:  New  Amsterdam  lost,  868; 
Spanish  Netherlands  gfTen  to  Austria, 
•trilb  with  Joseph  II.,  406;  tnuu»- 
formed  into  the  Batarisn  republic,  466 ; 
Into  the  Unsdom  of  Holland.  469;  in- 
oorpoiated  with  France,  478 ;  tne  French 
ezpell«d,  479;  kingdom  of  the  Nether^ 
lands  formed,  488;  Belgium  separated 
from  Eiolland,  489. 

Heaehfttel.  giren  to  Prussia,  898;  toBer- 
thier,  468;  as  pvimeipaiUy  restored  to 
Prussiai  482:  as  canton  Joined  to  the 
8wi«8  confedexaey,  488;  rcToU  from 
Prussia,  492 ;  given  up  by  Prussia,  60L 

Neohof ,  baron,  k.  of  Corsica,  416. 

Neastria,  decay  of,  86 ;  in  the  2d  dlrision 
of  the  Ifrankish  kingdom,  181 ;  In  the  8d, 
182, 188 ;  in  treaty  of  Verduui  187. 

Nentnllty  act,  648. 

Nevada  admitted  to  the  Union,  668. 

Nevers,  house  of,  811. 

NerUle's  Cross,  battle  of,  268. 

New  Albion,  we«i,  discoyered  br  Drske, 
280 :  east,  granted  to  Piowden,  298. 

New  Amsterdam,  founded,  286;  captured 
by  Ingllsh,  868,  879. 

Newbury,  battles  of,  848. 

Neweastle,  ministry  of,  488, 489. 

Newoomen,  486. 

New  Bngland,  named,  294 ;  presidency  of, 
861 :  Indian  hostilities  in,  417. 

New  Forest,  280. 

Newfoundland,  discoTeir,  284, 287 :  Gilbert 
takes  possession  of,  289 ;  grant  of  a  part 
to  sir  Geo.  CaWert,  289. 

New  France,  French  settlements  in,  299; 
name  extended  to  the  west,  864,  866; 
ceded  to  Bngland,  422. 

New  Ontnada,  488. 

New  iUmpshire,  granted  to  Mason,  296; 
separated  flrom  Massachusetts,  869;  in- 
surrection in,  482. 

New  IlsTen,  colony  of,  867;  union  with 
Connecticut,  368. 

New  Jeney,  granted  to  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret, 868 ;  under  Andios,  861 ;  diTided 
into  east  and  west  Jersey,  869. 

New  Netherlands,  sgreement  with  the 
united  coloniei,  867 ;  granted  to  dukes  of 
York  and  Albany,  868. 

New  North  Wales,  299. 

New  Orleans,  reserred  to  France,  422; 
British  repnlied  at,  661. 

Newport,  treaty  of,  wl. 

New  South  Wales,  299. 

New  Sweden,  298. 

Newton,  Tssae,  888,  889. 

Newtown  Butler,  baUle  of.  886. 

New  York,  name  of  New  Amsterdam 
ohanged  to,  868 ;  captured  by  the  Dutch, 


zestond  fco  Snglandf  869 ;  rot.  Andros, 
869,  881;  goT.  Fletcher,  862 ;  gor.  Bur- 
net, 417 ;  settlement  of  Conn,  boundary, 
418 ;  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  418 ;  occu- 
pied by  the  British,  428  ;  OTacoated,  482. 

Ney,  467;  "braTest  of  the  brave,''  476, 
477 ;  joined  Napoleon,  488 ;  executed,  486 

Niagara,  expedition  Rjntnst,  421,  428. 

Nicaa,  council  of,  1^ ;  Qreek  empire  o^ 
216. 

Nice,  truce  of,  804 ;  annexed  to  France, 

Nioephorus  Fhoeas,  Greek  emp..  210. 

Nicholas  I.,  tsar  of  Russia,  4iB8;  Polish 
reTolution,  490;  interrention  in  Hun- 
gary, 496;  joins  Austria,  496;  Crimean 
war,  499 ;  death,  600. 

Nicholas  v.,  anti-pope,  247. 

Nicias,  66-^7 ;  peace  of,  66. 

Nicomedes,  k.  of  Bithynia,  78;  in.,  139, 
184. 

Niels,  k.  of  Denmark,  208. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  600. 

Nihilists,  6^  628. 

Nikita.  pr.  of  Montenegro,  621. 

NikolsDurg,  truce  of,  609. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  460, 686. 

Nimrod,  k.  of  Assyria,  6.  n.  3 ;  18. 

Nimwegen,  peace  of,  8W. 

Nineteen  {nropositions,  847. 

NincTeli,  on  the  Tigris,  18;  foundation, 
14 ;  captured  by  Cyaxares,  16, 26 ;  batUe 
of,  192. 

Ninus,  14. 

Nippon,  proper  meaning,  83,  n.  2. 

Nisib,  battle  of,  491. 

Nitta  Yoshisada,  248. 

Nisam  ul  Mulk,  443. 

Noailles,  ricomte  de,  460. 

Nobility  in  Rome,  101,  108;  abolished  Im 
Fiance,  468 :  new  nobility,  467. 

Nobunaga,  866^  866. 

Noisserdle,  battle  of,  616. 

Nola,  battle  of,  149. 

NoUendorf,  battle  of,  477, 478. 

Nombre  de  Dios,  880. 

Non-jurors,  886. 

No  popery  riots,  440. 

Nordlingen,  battle  of,  818. 

Nore.  mutiny  at  the,  686. 

Noreb,  battle  of,  127. 

Noricum.  148, 167. 

Normandy,  settled,  202;  Vexin  annexed 
to,  203;  duke  William  conquers  Rng- 
land,  206 ;  belongs  to  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, 281 ;  conquered  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus, 227. 

Normans.    Ste  Northmen. 

North,  sir  Francis,  882. 

North,  lord,  administzatlon,  400,  426;  vs- 
signs,  441. 

Northampton,  battle  of,  272. 

North  Anna,  oattle  of,  668. 

Northbrook.  lord,  viceroy  of  India,  547. 

North  Carolina,  separated  from  South  Car- 
olina, 418 ;  colonial  charter  suspended, 
427 ;  insurrection  in,  426 ;  accepted  the 
constitution  of  U.  8.,  647. 

Northeote,  sir  Stafford,  646. 

Northern  convention,  462  468. 

Northern  war,  894. 
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Nonh  German  ConfederatioiL.  Stt§  Qm- 
many. 

Northmea,  wan  with  Charles  the  Great, 
185;  rarages  in  France  and  German v, 
198, 201 ;  Mttled  in  Italy,  198, 199,  200 ; 
siege  of  Parin,  201 :  settlement,  202:  in 
England,  208,  204, 205 ;  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, 206. 

Northumberland,  d.  of,  836 ;  e.  of,  270,  271. 

Northumbria,  kingdom  of,  178, 179, 180. 

Norway,  early  history  to  1103,  208  \  from 
death  of  Magnus  Barf  od  to  union  of  Cal- 
mar,  1108-1897,  288 ;  to  1524, 276,  851 ; 
to  1789, 409 ;  ceded  to  Sweden,  479, 488 ; 
war  with  Sweden,  484;  constitutional 
contest  in,  526. 

Notables,  assembly  of,  447. 

Notium,  battle  of,  69. 

Nottingham,  e.  of,  impeached,  270. 

Nottingham,  e.  of,  sec.  of,  state,  885,  488 ; 
pres.  of  oouneil,  486. 

NoTara.  battle  of,  819,  488,  494. 

Nora  Scotia,  granted  to  sir  Wm.  Alexan- 
der, 295,  ^ ;  ceded  to  England,  898 ; 
422,  489 ;  fisheries  in,  432. 

Novgorod,  208,  277. 

NoTi,  battle  of,  461. 

Nullification  proclamation,  558. 

Numa  Pompilius,  k.  of  Rome,  88. 

Numantia,  destruction  of,  128. 

Numerianus,  Roman  emp.,  158. 

Numidia,  divided  between  Boochns  and 
Gauda,  121, 127, 142. 

Nuremberg,  pesce  of,  808 ;  fortified  camp 
of,  812. 

Nymphenbuig,  alliance  of,  401. 

Nystadt,  peace  of,  897. 

Oates,  Titus,  plot,  881 ;  trial,  888  ;  pardon. 
886. 

Oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  886. 

Obelisks,  8. 

Ocampo  oircumnarigatee  Cuba,  284. 

Occasional  conformity  act,  brousht  in,  488, 
484 ;  passed.  485 ;  repealed.  487. 

Octavia,  145, 150. 

Octavianus,  C.  Julius  Caesar  ;  negotiations 
with  the  senate,  144  ;  appointed  consul, 
1^ ;  receives  the  west,  146 ;  war  with 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  AntonJus,  146 ;  sole 
ruler.  147.     See  Augustus. 

Odenathus,  157. 

Odin.  164, 165. 

Odo,  b.  of  Bayeux,  229 ;  c.  of  Paris.  Sm 
Eudes. 

Odovaker,  ruler  of  Italy,  162,  178 ;  over- 
thrown bv  Theodoric,  1^4. 

Odysseus.  4y. 

<Edipus,  46. 

(Eneus,  k.  of  Athens,  44. 

OBnophjta,  battle  of,  68. 

OfTa,  k.  of  Mercia,  180. 

Ofllces  of  state  opened  to  plebeians,  101. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  settles  Georgia,  418, 
419. 

Ohio  admitted  to  the  Union,  549. 

Ohio  Company,  419,  420. 

Olaf  Hunger,  k.  of  Denmark,  208. 

Olsf ,  k.  of  Denmark,  287  ;  of  Norway,  240. 

OUf.  St.,  k.  of  Norway,  209;  Tmtelje, 
fln>t  k.  of  Norway,  208 ;  TxygvaMon,  k. 
of  Norway.  208,  m 


Olaf,  the  Lap-king,  of  Swedeik,  8061 
Oldcastle,  sir  John,  271. 
Old  French  and  Indian  war,  420. 
Oldenburg,  409 ;  house  of,  851 ; 

to  Fiance,  478. 
Oliva,  peace  of,  878. 
Olivares,  882. 

Oliivier,  mbiistry  of,  512.  682. 
Olmlitat,  conference  of,  4SS ;  siege  of,  40L 
Olybrins,  Roman  emp.,  IfiS. 
Olympiad,  first,  60. 
Olympian  festival,  42. 
Olympias,  77. 
Olynthiae  orations,  7SL 
Olyntbus,  faatUe  of,  65;  70 ;  alliaace 

Philip,  71 ;  revolt  and  destruction,  72. 
Omar.  182, 192. 
Omar  Pacha,  499. 
Ommjads  obtained  the  caliphate.  182 ; 

thrown  by  Abbasideti,  188 ;  foondfed  cal- 
iphate of  Cordova,  18a,  209. 
O'Neil,  Hugh.     See  T^rona. 
Onomarehus,  72. 
Opequan,  battle  of,  658. 
Opium  war,  542,  56L 
Oppius,  Spurius,  96. 
Optimates,  101. 

Orange,  William  of  (the  Silent),  880,  SSL 
Orban  Fr^re,  ministry,  625. 
Orchomenus,  battle  of,  181. 
Ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  teni« 

tory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  438. 
Ordinances  instead  of  acta  peaeed  by  loog 

parliament,  847. 
Orebro,  peace  of,  474. 
Oregon  admitted  to  the  Union,  666  ;  booBF 

daiy  decided,  548,  660 ;  treaty,  664. 
Orellana,  Francisco,  288. 
Orford  (adm.  Russell),  invites  WUUam  IIL. 

884 ;  victory  of  La  Hogue  887 ;  croatad 

earl  of  Orford,  impeached,  888. 
Organic  statute,  490. 
OrUioco,  discovery  of.  28& 
Orkneys,  conquest  of,  208. 
Orleanists,  580. 
Orleans  besieged  by  AttiU,  173;  maid  of, 

260 :  cap.  of  Burgundy,  181 ;  battle  oC, 

518. 
Orleans,  d.  of,  murdered,  268  j^eath,  680 ; 

Gaston  of,  conspiiades  of,  826,  ^6,  806; 

Philip  of,  regent,  446;    Philip  ^pallt^ 

450 ;  execution  of,  466. 
Orleans,  house  of,  strife  with  Bninady, 

259 ;   comes  to  the  throne   in  France^ 

817;  again  in  1880,488,  629;  expaliid, 

680 
Orloff,  41L 

Ormaguas,  empire  of  the,  288. 
Ormondfdnke  o&  impeachment,  487. 
Ormuad.    See  Ahuramaida. 
Orodes  I.,  k.  of  Fiarthia,  80. 
Orsini,  681. 

Osborne,  air  Thomaa.    Se*  Daaby,  88(^ 
Osiris,  2, 8. 

Osman  I.,  278 ;  PiMha,  6SL 
Osnabrttck,  negotiatloos  for  psftee  at,  816. 
Ostend  East  India  Co.,  487. 
Ostmark  (Lnsatia),  formation  of,  194  :  Ba 

varian  Ostmark  reestablished,  196 ;  en 

larged,  199.    See  Austria. 
Ostrach,  battle  of,  460. 
Ostcacism,  66. 
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<Miwothft.     See  BmI  OothB. 

Oatrolonka,  bsttle  of,  480. 

Oswald,  of  Northumbrian  180. 

Oswego,  captured  by  Mont^almj  421. 

Oswieu,  k.  of  Northambria,  180. 

Othmann,  182. 

Oiho.    For  Qennaa  mien,  Me  Otto. 

Otho,  Boman  emp-jlfil. 

Otis,  James,  422,  428. 

Otterbame.     See  Chevy  Chase. 

Otto  the  rinne,  maig.  of  Bmndfibbius, 
24». 

Otto  L,  k.  of  Qreooe,  aocesrion,  488 ;  ex- 
pulsion, 606. 

Otto  I.  U»  Great,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  E., 
195 ;  n.,  196, 197 ;  III.,  '*  Wonder  of  the 
World,"  197 ;  IV.,  of  Brunswick,  223. 

Otto  of  Nordheim,  199. 

Otto  of  WUtelsbaoh,  222. 

Otto  the  niustrionii,  d.  of  Saxony,  194. 

Ottocar,  k.  of  BohemU,  244. 

Oudenanto,  battle  of,  892,  435. 

Oudh,  proTince  in  India,  22;  under  the 
Guptan,  24;  independence  of,  442:  an- 
nexation, 548. 

Oudinot,  475,  477,  480. 

Orando,  28& 

OrerbuzT,  sir  Thomas,  841. 

Oridius  Naso,  P.,  83,  148. 

Oxenatlema,  Axel,  313,  314,  315. 

Oxford,  parliament  of  Charles  I.  at,  84S. 

Oxford,  e.  of  (Hariey^,  lord  high  tren- 
snrer,  485;  dismissed,  435;  impeached, 
«7. 

Raebna,  08w 

I^cMlo  Ooean,  dlMorersd,  284. 

Facte  de  famine,  446. 

Pniz  dos  dames,  808  ;  de  monsieur,  322. 

PaUeologi,  Omsk  emperors,  278. 

FialsBologus,  Michael,  216w 

Pnlatinate,  eleotorate,  248;  in  the  thirty 
years'  war,  810;  diTiaion  of,  816;  war 
OTer  the  soooesaion  in,  869 ;  dsTastation 
of,  870 ;  in  tha  war  of  the  Bavarian  eoo^ 
cession,  406. 

Palestine,  6,  7. 

Palikao,  battle  of,  502,662. 

Pnlladias,  in  Ireland.  89. 

Pnlm,  execution  of,  468. 

i^alnerston,  lord,  in  the  Bfcyptian  trouble, 
4B1;  alllanoe  with  Turkey,  480;  for. 
no.,  home  sec,  premier,  543;  seocNid 
ndniBtiy,  death,  644. 

lUmyra,  157. 

Palo  Alto,  buttle  ofL  664. 

Paunpeluna,  siege  ox,  479, 

Rmama  congresa,  6<g. 

Fnndulf,  284. 

Pnnipat.  battlas  of,  858,  44& 

Fnnnonia,  Roman  prov..  149, 167. 

Pknormnn,  17, 20 ;  battle  of.  111. 

Pnnsa,144. 

Pnoli,  415. 

Piapaey,  origin,  175 ;  foundation  of  its  teo- 
ular  powvr,  184 ;  Oerman  popes,  196 ; 
Greeury  VII.,  inTsstitures,  199;  Canoe- 
ea,  200 ;  concordat  of  Worms,  201 ;  Cr- 
Imui  II.,  crumdes,  218-217;  contest  with* 
Vrederic  I.,221 ;  Innocent  III.,  228 ;  Greg- 
<H7  IX., strife  with  Frederic  II.,  224, 225; 
ooaBdl  of  Ijoos,  225;  Adrian  IV.  gives 


Ireland  toHenzr  IT., 282 ;  Innocent  III., 
contest  with  John,  238 ;  council  of  Con- 
stance proclaims  its  superiority,  251; 
Boniface  VIII.,  quarrel  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  254 ;  Babylonish  captivity  in 
Avignon,  255,  268;  great  schism,  268: 
reformation,  901 ;  council  of  Trent,  805 ; 
anti-reformation,  806;  Alexander  VI  ^ 
Gregory  XIII.,  reform  of  calendar,  827 ; 
dispute  with  U«nry  VIII.,  334 ;  bull  ap- 
portioning  the  undiscovered  portions  of 
the  world,  858;  Pius  VI.  and  Joseph  II., 
406 ;  Pius  VI.,  seised  by  the  French,  459 : 
concordat  of  1801, 468 ;  Pius  VII.,  seised 
by  Napoleon,  478;  receives  the  papal 
states  again,  488;  Plus  IX.,  492;  revolt 
in  Rome  suppressed  by  French,  498 ; 
honorary  president  of  the  Italian  l««gue, 
502;  Vatican  council  papal  infallibility, 
512;  temporal  power  of  the  pope  abol- 
ished, 518 ;  guarantee  for  the  pope,  S^ ; 
conteitt  with  Italy,  Pmisia,  Swltxerland, 
521;  Leo  XIII  ..624. 

Piq»al  stateA  founded,  184 ;  estates  of 
Matilda  obtained,  228;  Independent  of 
the  empire,  268;  declining  prosperity, 
416;  oeesion  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  the 
Romagna,  458;  transformation  Into  the 
Roman  republio,  459 ;  without  Romagna, 
Bologna,  and  Ferrara  restored  to  the 
pope,  4o4 ;  incorporated  with  France, 
478;  restored  to  the  papacy,  483;  Bo- 
logna, Fenrara,  Romagna,  incorporated 
with  Italy.  402 ;  patrimonium  Petri  to  be 
protected  oy  Italy,  508;  patrimonium 
Petri  also  incorporated,  518^ 

I^per,  improvement  in,  279. 

Paphlagonia,  21, 186. 

Papin,  Denis,  486. 

Papirius  Carbo^  125, 127, 180, 131 ;  Cursor, 
106. 

Papists  disabling  act,  881. 

Pappenheim.  8ll,  812. 

Piuagm^,  discovery  of,  286 ;  rule  of  Fran- 
Paris,  Lutetia  Parisiorum,  occupied  by  La- 
bienns,  189 ;  court-camp  of  Childebert 
L,  181 ;  siege  by  Otto  II.,  186:  stese  by 
the  Northmen,  291 ;  capital  of  tne  French 
monarchy  {see  Laon),  202 ;  entrance  of 
the  allies,  481 ;  second  capture,  484 ; 
sie^  517  ;  bombardment,  519 ;  capitu- 
lation, 519 ;  second  siege,  580.  &e,  also, 
France. 

Paris,  peaee  of  1768,  422,  489 ;  of  1788, 
491,  441 :  between  Sweden  and  France, 
478 ;  of  1814,  481 ;  oT  1815,  485 ;  elosing 
the  Crimean  war,  601, 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  47. 

Paris,  Matthew,  285. 

Parker,  archb.  of  Canterbury,  838. 

Parliament,  in  England,  the  wltan,  177; 
p.  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  234 ;  taxation 
without  consent  of  p.,  illegal,  266 ;  first 
perfect  j>^  267  ;  separation  into  two 
houses,  268  :  the  "  good  p.,''  the  "  won- 
derful p.,''  269;  English  in  tbe  house 
of  commons,  271 ;  grand  protestation 
342 ;  petition  of  right,  848 ,  scene  in  the 
commooM,  343 ;  no  p.  for  11  yearti,  844  ; 
the  "short  p.,"  HAb ;  the  "  long  p.,'^ 
845;  *'Rump,-  376;    *' Barebone's  p.,** 
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870;  long  P*  dIasolTedf  878;  reram^  of  j 
Ita  history,  878,  n. ;  *' eonventioa  p.,*' 
878;  "eavalier  p.,'' 878;  conTention  p., 
886;  first  trwimial  p.,  888;  first  p.  of 
Great  Britain,  484;  first  septennial  p., 
487 ;  Wiikitf ,  440 ;  speeches  printed,  440  ; 
coutraetorH  and  rerenue  officers  excluded, 
441 ;  first  imperial  p.,  520 ;  Catholics  first 
admitted,  889;  reform  act,  640;  annual 
p.  demanded,  542 :  property  qualification 
abolished,  Jews  admitted,  2d  reform  act, 
544. 

Parliament  of  France,  explalned,254 ;  mixed 
chambers,  324 ;  mixed  chambers  in  4  par- 
liaments, 324;  reftistance  of  the  p.  of 
Paris,  366;  p.  of  l^ris  abolished^  but  re* 
stored,  446;  again  abolidbed,  44^. 

Parliament  of  Germany,  498-498. 

Parma  ceded  to  Spanish  Bourbons,  408. 416  ; 
ceded  to  France,  468 ;  given  to  Napoleon's 
wife,  481 :  incorponied  with  Sardinia, 
502. 


Parma,  d.  of.  881,  458. 
FarmeniO)  74,  76. 


PameU,  545 

Parthenon,  built,  64 ;  blown  np,  416. 

Parthenopnan  repnblio,  kingdom  of  Naples 
transformed  into,  460 ;  abolished,  461. 

Paxthia,  on  the  plateau  of  Iran,  24 ;  revolt 
Bul>dued  by  Darius,  27 ;  geography  of, 
29;  TeroU  under  Arsaees,  29;  kingdom 
of,  wars  with  Borne,  etc.,  80;  kingdom 
of,  78 :  Crassus,  140 ;  war  with  Tn^an, 
158 ;   diieolution  of   monarehy,  80, 165. 

Partholan,  k.  of  Ireland,  88. 

FartlUon  of  Poland,  I.,  411 ;  II.,  418 ;  lU., 
414. 

Partition  of  Prussia  proposed,  404. 

Partition  treaties,  891. 

Paschal  II.,  pope,  201;  III.,  221. 

PaskeVitch,  489,  490,  495,  499. 

Passarowits,  peace  of,  897. 

Passau,  conTention  of,  805,  817. 

Patkul,  894,  895. 

PatnA,  massacre  of  ,444. 

Patricians,  origin,  88,  90 ;  oonflioting  Tiews 
concerning,  94 ;  conflict  with  the  plebei- 
ans, 95,  96,  97, 100 ;  create  a  new  ofllce, 
but  soon  lose  exdusire  control  of  all 
offices,  101. 

Paul  I.,  tsar  of  Bussia,  468, 462,  468. 

Paul  IV.,  pope,  827. 

PauUus,  L.  iEmilius,  112 ;  consul,  falls  at 
Cannie,  115 ;  the  younger,  victory  over  the 
Lusitanians,  118 ;  defeated  Perseus,  120. 

Paulus  Diaconus,  186. 

Vausanias,  60,  61,69. 

Pavia,  175 :  siege,  184;  battle  of,  808. 

Peasants'  %var,  in  Germany,  802. 

Pedro,  I.,  emp.  of  Braiil,  488;  II.,  488. 

Peel,  Robert,  home  sec.,  539 ;  first  adminis- 
tration, 540 ;  second  administration,  542. 

Peicing,  treaty  of,  502,  648, 562. 

Peloeius,  188. 

Pelasgians,  48,  49. 

Pelham,  Henry,  adMihistratiotft,  488. 

Pt^i-vier,  500. 

PelopidflB,  44. 

Pelopidas,  70,  71. 

Peloponnesian  war,  64-68. 

PcluBium,  2:  battle  of,  7,27;  taken  by 
Persians,  l9l. 


Penates,  84. 

Penda,  k.  of  Hercia,  179, 183. 

Peninsula  campaign  of  McCiellan,  567. 

Peninsula  War,  471, 687. 

Penn,  William,  860, 877. 

Pennsylvania  granted   to  William 
859 ;  government  taken  from  PeDB,  88Sj 
new  charter  obtained  by  Pann,  SSQL 

Penny  postage  in  England,  648L 

Penobscot,  lS4,  dOU 

Penrith,  battle  of,  488. 

Penruddock.  rebellion  of,  876. 

**  Pensioned."  pariiameni,  8i8, 881. 

Pensions,  552. 

Pentarchy  of  the  great  powers,  488^ 

Pentland  Hills,  battle  of,  879. 

Pepperell,  William,  419. 

Pequigny,  peace  of,  274. 

Pequoc  war,  297. 

Perceval,  687. 

Percy,  Harry  (Hotepnr),  270. 

Perdloca«,  74,  76. 

P^  la  Chaise,  881. 

Peivamon,  kingdom  of,  78, 124. 

Pericles,  rival  of  Cimon,  62;    -^— »b4*| 
Uon  of.  64 ;  death,  65. 

P^rier,  486, 687 ;  ministry  of,  629. 

Perioeci,  50. 

Perooes,  k.  of  Persia,  180. 

Perpema,  182, 133. 

Perpetual  peace,  819. 

Perry,  com.,'  at  ledo,  6ffit. 

Perseus,  k.  of  Maeedonia,  78, 120. 

Persia,  geography,  24  ;  religion,  14,  2^, 
revolt  under  Cyrus,  26 ;  old  Persian  «i»> 
pile,  ib. ;  conquests  of  Cambyaes  aod  B^ 
rius,  27 ;  administration  of  tlie  empim, 
28 ;  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor, 
t6. ;  of  Korope.  28, 56 ;  decline  and  fall  of 
Uie  empire,  29;  subject  to  Barthia,80; 
new  Persian  empire  founded,  A.,  ISSi, 
187;  wars  vrith  Rome,  190;  reetocvd  to 
the  limits  readied  under  Darios,  181; 
conquest  by  Arabs,  192, 188. 

Persian  wars,  I.,  II.,  66;  III.,  68;  IT., 
60. 

Pert,  rir  Thomas,  285. 

Pertinax,  Roman  emp.jJ54. 

Peru,  exploration  of,  286 ;  eonqoast  ol  by 
Pisarro,  287 ;  a  free  state,  488. 

Perusia,  civil  war  of,  146. 

Pescennius  Niger,  156. 

Peshwi,  448,  541. 

Peter,  k.  of  Angon,  296;  III.,  278  ;  IV., 
276. 

Peter  the  Crael,  k.  of  Castile^  war  wit^ 
258,276. 

Peter  I.,  the  Great,  taar  of  Russia,  874  ;  it 
England,  888  ;  war  with  Ch«rlas  XI I^  k. 
of  Sweden,  894,  896,  886,  410;  U.,4l0,* 
III.,  406,  411. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  20O,  218. 

Peter  de  la  Mare,  269. 

Peter  des  RocheeL  284. 

Peter  de  Vinea,  225. 

Peterborough,  lord,  484. 

Peterborough,  sack  of,  904. 

Peterloo.     Set  Manchester  1 

Peterwardein,  battle  of,  387. 

r<'tion,451,454. 

Petition  of  Right,  848. 

Petnrca,  Fmncesco,  268. 
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Pctrefoii,  141, 142. 

pietronlns  Mu(lniiB»  Bonaa  amp.,  16L 

Pfaff«naorf ,  lMttl«  of,  406. 

Pharaoh,  2,  n. 

Phminwii,  11. 

PhanuibMUs.  68,  70. 

Pharnaees,  142, 148. 

PhaxaaloB,  battle  of,  141. 

Phidias,  04. 

PhilMlelphla,  foundatfon  of.  800  ;  oeeafilad 
by  British,  e?aeiiat«d,  429;  eentenoial 
•zhibition  at,  660. 

Philadelphia,  bmning  of  the  frigate,  M8. 

Philmi,  altan  of,  19. 

Philip,  d.  of  Anjoa.  5te  PhUip  V.,  k.  of 
8p^. 

Philip  the  Fair,  archd.  of  Austria,  268, 
aOl,  828. 

PhiUp  the  Bold,  d.  of  Buignndj,  268 ;  the 
Oood,269. 

Philip  I.,  k.  of  Fiaooe,  208,  226 ;  II.,  Au- 
gtistMSy  crusade,  215;  Bouvines,  228; 
reign,  226 ;  intr^g:iies  against  Bichard  of 
England,  282:  tronble  OTer  Ingebord, 
285  ;  11I.,<«  Hardi,  264:  IV.,  fe  Be/,  264 ; 
\.,U  Lo«y,266;  VI.,  267. 

I'hUip,  landrr.  of  Hease,  804,  805. 

Philip,  k.  of  Maeedonia,  71 ;  V.,  k.,  war 
with  Borne,  116,  118;  with  Antioohos, 
119. 

Philip,  d.  of  Orleans.    Set  Orieans. 

Philip  II.,  k.  of  Spain,  war  with  Henrr 
II.,  of  naiKaf  8^1;  olaim  to  French 
crown,  824:  rrlgn,  880;  UI.,  881;  IV., 
881;  V.,dafanuigedbyLoaisXIV.,891; 
war  of  Spanish  snoeession  802 ;  recog- 
niaad  in  Spain,  886 ;  claimant  for  Aus- 
trtan  wieeesiion,  400 ;  reign,  414. 
Philip  of  Swabia,  emp.  of  the  U.  B.  B., 

Philip,  king,  Indian  chief.  860. 

Philiphangh,  battle  of,  848. 

Phlllppi,  founded,  71 ;  battle  of,  146. 

Philippics  of  Demosthenes,  72;  of  Cicero, 
144. 

Philippus  Arabs,  Boman  emp.,  166, 188. 

Philistines,  7,  8, 14. 

Phi  Iterates,  peace  of,  72. 

Phllomelus,  i2. 

Philopoemen,  80. 

PhipK,  sir  Wm^  gor.  of  Mass.,  861. 

Phocsaans,  19,  26. 

Phocion,  fO,  79. 

Phcebidas,  lO. 

Phcenieia,  Phaenleians,  ezpetitloas  of  Ba- 
mcwu  I.,  6:  war  of  Ftemethik  I.,  6; 
subject  to  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  14;  geog- 
raphy, 16 ;  relifflon,  16, 17 ;  constitution 
of  tlie  cities,  li  ;  Sidon's  greatest  power, 
flft. ;  Towages  and  colonies,  ib.;  rise  of 
TyrSf  18:  foundation  of  Carthage,  tb.; 
decline  of  Phoenician  cities,  19 ;  subject 
to  Assyria,  Bgypt,  Babyloo,  Persia,  ib. ; 
to  Maeedon,  the  Seleucidse,  the  Ptole* 
mies,  20;  retains  natire  rulers  under 
Persia,  26, 37 ;  P.  refuse  to  assist  Camby- 
sea  agsinst  Carthage,  27;  reTolt  sup* 
pressed  by  Artaxerzes  III.,  29;  never 
▼isited  Britain,  87. 

Phxaates,  name  of  MTeral  Parthian  klngn, 
1 ,  29  i  11.,  80 ;  III.,  first  w»r  with  Bome, 


80;  IV.,  attacked  by  Antonioa,  80 «  wir 
with  Augustus,  148. 
Fhnortes,l6,  26. 
Phratries,  64. 
Phrizos,  46. 
Phrygia.21,  22. 
Fhylse,  46,  64. 

Piaeensa,  416,  467. 

Piasts,  Poland  under  the,  277. 

Piccolomlni,  818, 814.    See  JEBeas  Bilrhu. 

Picenum,  81,  83, 141. 

Pichegru.  466,  466,  469,  466. 

Piedmont,  settled  by  Celts,  conquered  by 
Bome,  86,  118 ;  under  the  Bast  Goths, 
174;  under  the  Langobfirds,  176,  con- 
quered by  Charles  the  Great,  184 ;  Caro- 
llngians  In,  198;  Otto  I.  conquers  Be- 
rengar  of  Irrea,  195,  196;  Henry  II. 
conquers  Axdoin,  197;  Lombard  league 
and  Frederic  Barbaroasa,  211^222 ;  Fred- 
eric I.,  224 ;  divided  into  small  states, 
262 ;  under  dukes  of  Savoy,  827 ;  who 
became  kings  of  Sardinia,  416  ;  Napoleon 
occupies  P.,  468 ;  Cisalpine  republic,  469 ; 
abolished  460 ;  restored,  462:  Italian  re- 
public, 464 ;  Napoleon,  k.  ox  Italy,  467  \ 
ceded  to  France,  467;  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian Ungdom  ceded  to  Austria,  488  ;  rev- 
olutionary movements,  487 ;  war  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  494:  intervention 
of  Fiance,  Austrians  expelled,  602, 608. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  666. 

Piers  Plowman,  268. 

Pignerol  ceded  to  France,  825. 

Pilgrims,  294. 

PUlnita,  conf ereoM,  461 :  dedaiation  462. 

Filpay,&blesof,  191. 

Pindar.  78. 

Pineroio,  paeUoation  of,  877. 

Pinto  in  Japan,  a56. 

Pinaon  Vincent  Vines,  284. 

Pipin,  d*Ueri0tal.  188 ;  the  SmaU,  k.  of  the 
Franks,  175,184. 

Piraeus,  fortified,  68,61,64;  blockade  of, 
68,70. 

Pirates,  war  against,  184. 

Pisa,  conquered  by  Genoa,  268;  oonndl 
of,  261. 

FUistratus,  54. 

Pbtoria,  battle  of,  187. 

Pitt,  William,  the  elder.     Sr«  Chatham. 

Pitt,  William,  the  younger,  sketch  of  life, 
441 ;  first  administration,  442,  685j  sec- 
ond administration,  586 ;  death,  58<. 

Pius  II.,  pope,  263  ;  VI  ,  407:  VII.,  con- 
secrated Napoleon  I.,  466;  impriKoned, 
473;  returned  to  Bome,  482;  IX.,  at- 
tempted reforms  of,  492;  death,  624. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  286,  287. 

Plaeida,  161. 

Plague  in  Germany,  248 ;  in  London,  879« 

Plains  of  Abraham,  battle  of,  422. 

Plantagenct,  house  of,  281. 

Plaswy,  battle  of,  443. 

Platfeir,  battle  of,  60 ;  surrenders,  06. 

Plato,  60. 

Plebeiann,  traditional  origiu,  89 ;  true  ori- 
gin, 90,  91,  92;  admitted  to  senate,  94; 
conteiit  with  patricians,  95 ;  tribunes, 
9»);  comitla  tributa,  96,  97;  secession, 
96 :  one  plebeian  consul,  101 ;  all  ofllces 
opened  to,  101, 107. 
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Plevna,  capfcnn  of,  fi22. 
Plioius,  the  elder,  IfiL 

Plistoanaz,  68. 

*' PloD-Ploa,"  466,  684. 

Plowden,  sir  Bdwaid,  2&8L 

Plunkett,  execation  of,  882. 

Plymouth,  council  of,  294;  lurreDden 
charter,  297 ;  aettlement  of,  in  Mew  Ens- 
land,  294.  * 

Plymouth  Company,  291,  288w 

Pocahontas,  291. 

Poischwixt,  armistioe  of,  476^ 

Poitiera^  battle  of  (Charles  aiartel),  183 ; 
(Black  Prince),  258. 

Poitou,  acquired  by  Bngland,  226,  281, 
268;  lost,  260.  — •        ,        ,        , 

Poland,  kingdom  formed,  168 ;  war  with 
Henry  II.,  197 ;  with  Conrad  II.;  sub- 
mits to  empire.  196 ;  niMler  the  Piasts, 
united  with  liUiuania,  277;  Js^^llooii ; 
P.  an  elective  mcnarohy,  862 ;  elector  of 
Saxony,  k.  of  P.,  872 ;  ropublio,  874 ; 
Stanislaus,  k.,  886;  truce  of,  897;  war 
of  the  Polish  succession,  398,  414 ;  first 
division,  411:  second,  418;  third,  414; 
kingdom  of,  488 ;  revolution  in  490. 

Pole,  Michael  de  la,  269. 

Pole,  Reginald,  card.,  886,  888. 

Polignae  ministry,  627. 

Polk,  James  K.,  664. 

Pollentia,  battle  at,  171. 

Polo,  Marco,  242,  m 

Polycrates  of  Samos,  7. 

Polygnotus,  64. 

Polysperchon,  76. 

Pombal,  man^uis  of,  416. 

P&merania,  extinction  of  the  dueal  bouse, 
814  ;  given  to  Sweden  and  Brandenburg, 
816 ;  lost  by  Sweden,  Hither  P.  given  to 
Prussia,  396 ;  Hither  P.  ceded  to  Den- 
mark, 479  ;  to  Prussia,  482. 

Pompadour,  marquise  de,  408, 446. 

Pompeii,  88, 162. 

Pompeius  ( Magnu$\  subjected  tike  Jews  to 
Rome  11 ;  consul,  1!^ ;  joined  Sulla, 
181;  war  with  Sertorius,  138;  defeats 
the  pirates,  184 ;  command  in  Asia,  185 ; 
first  triumvirate,  187 ;  consul,  140 ;  de- 
feat at  Pharsalus,  141 ;  death,  142, 143 ; 
Sextus  escaped  to  Spain,  142;  repulsed 
CflBsar,  148 ;  treaty  with  triumvirs,  146  \ 
defeated  and  died,  146. 

Ponce  de  Leon.  1^4. 

Pondicberri,  448. 

Poniatowski,  413. 

Pontefxact,  castle  of,  270. 

Pontiae,  conspiracy  of.  428. 

Pontiflces,  college  of,  o6. 

Pontius  Oavius,  106.106. 

Pontus,  kingdom  of,  78 :  first  Mithridatie 
war,  129;  second,  182;  third,  184;  P. 
Roman  province,  186. 

Poona,  confederacy  of,  448. 

Poor-law  amendment  act,  640i 

Pope,  Alexander,  486^ 

Popham,  Qeorge,  298. 

Popillitts  Lienas,  12L 

Popish  plot,  881. 

Poplicola,  L.  Valerius,  98. 

PoppflBa  Sabina,  160. 

Populonia,  battle  of,  107. 

Porrox,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 


Porsena  of  Closlum,  95. 

Pot(  Royal,  foundatioa  of ,290 ;  iwed  t^ 

Ax^^  292 ;  captured  by  Phlpi,  861 ;  I9 

Eugiish,  863. 
Porteous  liots  in  Edinbuiigfa,  438. 
Portland,  d.  of,  administration,  587. 
Porto  Bello  captured  by  VemoB,  49f^ 
Portocanero,  card.,  391. 
Portugal  granted  to  Uenzy,  count  of  Bmw 

fundy,  240 ;  his  son  Womes  Ung  of 
ortuffsl,  •6.;  P.  reaches  it«  gnatcsl 
power,  dLMsoveries,  and  settlemMitB,  276^ 
280 ;  Portuguese  in  India,  854 ;  Smmaa- 
uel  the  Great ;  Spanish  province ;  revolt, 
832,  898;  house  of  Braganxa;  eartlH 
quake  of  Lisbon,  416 ;  refuses  so  jcte 
continental  svstem ;  occupied  by  Fnaeh, 
470 ;  peninsula  war,  471 ;  nvoiaUoa,  488. 

PoBcherun,  treaty  of,  476. 

Potemkin,  412, 418. 

Potockl,  Felix  and  Ignas,  41& 

Potosi,  mines  kA.  288. 

Poutrinoourt,  290. 

Powhattan,  291. 

Poyning*s  law.    Su  statute  ef  Dro^MdiL 

Prsamunire,  statute  of,  269,  270. 

PrsBtonhip,  established,    101 ;    first   ple- 
beian. lo2 ;  limit  of  age  for,  120 ,  bi 
ber  of,  122 ;  pro-praetors,  122. 

Pragmatic  naaetion  of  St.  Loula,  e( 
^7;  of  Charles  VII.,  revokwl,  280;  o( 
the  emp.  CtMrles  VI.,  898.  40B. 

Prague,  iMttle  of,  404;  comuMt  oi; 
congress  at,  476;  peace  of,  814*610; 


versity  of,  founded,  248 ;    ..^.^u,.. 

Germans,  251 ;  lectures  in  Ciachiah 

guage  established,  626. 
Presbyterlaas,  860. 
President,  engagement  wUh  the  Little  Belt, 

661. 
Pre^sburg^  anti-Jewish  rfcxts,  626 ;  peace  oC. 

467. 
Preston,  426. 
Preston,  battle  of,  437. 
Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  861, 488. 
Pretender,  old  P.,  487 ;  young  P.,  48ft. 
Priam,  47. 
Pride's  Purge,  861. 
Prie,  marquise  de,  446. 
Prim,  murdered,  612L 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  287. 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  murder  ol,  STB. 
Princeton,  battle  of,  428;  fdnnilitWi  of 

college  at,  419. 
Pring:  Martin,  290. 
Printing,  invention  of.  211,  258»  279l 
ProbuR,  Roman  emp.,  167. 
Proconsuls,   the   first,  106;    praeonsalM 

provinoes,  128. 
Pxopertins,S.,148. 
Property  qnaUfleaticHi  abolfalwd,  644. 
Prophets  h»  Israel,  9. 
Pro-praetors,  122. 
Proecriptions,   under  Sull^    182; 

tlie  second  triumvirate,  146. 
Protectorate  in  Bniriand,  3TB. 
Protestant  union,  808. 
Protestants,  808. 
Providence,  foundation  <tf,  297. 
Providence  Plantations,  ehartar  of.  ] 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  284. 
Pruslas,78,ia(k 
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Fnuiia  (m<  alw)  Btuidembiirgy,  inhabited 
bj  Wanda,  168 ;  eonqoered  by  the  Tea- 
tonic  order,  218, 277 ;  West  Prumla  eedM 
to  Poland,  277 ;  nformaUon  in,  Albert 
of  Biandenbarg  beeomes  d.  of  P.  under 
Folith  iiiiieFaint7.802;  elector  of  Bran- 
denban  beoomee  k.  of  Pnueia,  873, 878; 
P.  obtams  NeuchAtel,  and  upoer  Qael- 
don,  relinanishes  elainu  npon  Onnge  to 
Trance,  M;  oenions  from  Sweden,  896 ; 
P.  ander  Prederic  the  Great,  406-408 ; 
elainu  npon  Silesia,  400;  propoeed  parti- 
tion of  P.,  404 ;  aUeda  retained.  406 ; 
ahaiw  in  the  partition  of  Poland,  411, 
413k  414;  ioina  flrrt  coalition  against 
Viance,  463;  alliance  with  England, 
466 ;  peace  of  Basle,  467 ;  indemnifloa- 
tions.  466 ;  treatr  with  Napoleon,  467 ; 
Doi  in  the  confederecT  of  the  Rhine, 
408;  war  with  Prance, 4(38;  peace  of  Til- 
sit. 470;  reform  of  the  state  and  army. 
47i;  war  of  liberation,  476 ;  congress  of 
Vienna,  482 :  receives  Saarbrtteken,  486; 
ZoUvernm,  491 ;  united  Landtag,  492  Mip- 
rising  in  Berlin,  482;  Schleswig-HoV 
atein,  496;  offer  of  Qerman  crown  to 
king  of  Prussia,  497;  rerised  constitu- 
tion. 497;  conisrenoe  of  Olmttte,  498; 
William  I.,  606 ;  constitutional  conflict, 
Bismarck,  604;  war  with  Benmaifc, 
606;  with  Austria,  607-610;  Luzembuig 
question,  611;  war  with  Prance,  618- 
620;  king  of  Ptussia  Oennan  emp.,619; 
number  of  votes  in  the  Bandesratk.  620 ; 
May  laws,  civil  marriaffe,  621 ;  alUanoe 
with  Austria,  626 ;  royal  rescript  of  Jan^ 
1882,626. 

Pmth,  peace  of  the,  896. 

Prynne,  William,  844. 

Piytenles,  66. 

Psamethik,  ks.  of  B^Pt:  I.  revolted 
against  Assyria,  6, 16;  IL,  6;  lU.,  de- 
feated by  Gambyses,  7. 

Pmnnneticus.    8$t  Psamethik  I. 

Pseudo-PhiIippus,122;  Smerdis,  27. 

Pteria,  battle  at,  21,  28. 

Ptolemais.    8e«  Acre. 

Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  11,  90;  7^  76, 
77.142. 

Public  peace,  800. 

PnbliUus  Philo,  102, 106. 

Pugacheff ,  412. 

Pul,  Chaldean  king,  18. 

Pulaski,  death  ofTiSO. 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  886. 

Pnltnsk,  battle  of.  896. 

Punic  wars,  I.,  109;  II.,  86, 118;  III.,  121. 

Punite,  battle  of,  896. 

Punjab,  22;  invaded  by  Alexander,  28; 
conquered  by  (]mco-BaetrlanM.  A./  by 
Scythians,  24,  241 ;  annexed,  646. 

PupienuB  Maximus,  166. 

Puxandoeht,  reign  of,  192. 

Puritans  in  America,  296 ;  in  England,  846. 

Putnam,  genexal,  428. 

Puttkamer,  v.,  6%. 

Pydna,  battle  of,  120. 

Pygmalion,  of  Tyre,  18. 

PyTos.  66. 

Pym,  John,  M.  P.,  841 ;  imprisoned,  842 ; 
impeached,  846:  death,  848. 

^ffamids,  8;  battle  of  the,  460. 


Pyrenees,  battle  of,  479;   peace  of  tbs^ 

806. 
Pyrrhus,  k.  of  Britain,  87. 
Pyrrhas,  k    of  Epims,  aids  the  Syraeu- 

sans,  20;  war  with  the  Romans,  107* 

109 ;  death,  108. 
Pytheas  of  Hassllia,  87, 167. 
Pythian  festival,  42. 

Quadi,  war  with  Rome,  164. 
Quadruple  alliance,  897,  487, 446. 
QasBstiones  perpetusB,  122. 
QusMtors  appointed,  98 ;  two  more  sdded^ 

99;    accompany   pro-pnston,  122;    20 

qusBstoxi,  182. 
Quaker  Hill,  battle  of,  480. 
Quatre-Bras,  battle  of,  484. 
Quebec,  founded,  299 ;  taken  by  the  Kertk^ 

299;  surrendered  to  the  English,  422; 

beslMnd  in  vain  by  Arnold,  427 ;  battle 

Queen  Anne's  bounty.  484 ;  war,  868, 866 

Queenstown,  battle  of,  661. 

Quiberon  Bay.  battle  of,  489. 

Quincy .  Josiah,  426. 

Quito,  287. 

Qnivim,  287. 

Babelaii2819. 

Racine,  871. 

Radagais,  171. 

Radetxki,  494,  628. 

Radowite,  497, 498. 

Radiivil,  490. 

RsBdwald,  k.  of  East  Anglia,  179. 

RsBtia,  148, 167. 

Rafn,  deseripton  of  Vhilaad,  28L 

Ragas,  battle  of,  268. 

Raglan,  lord,  600. 

Rsfcnarok,  166. 

Railroads,  invention,  486:  in  the  United 

Statee,  486,  662. 
Rain,  battle  of,  812. 
Rajputana,  22  ;  conquered  by  Akbar,  854; 

unsuccessful  wars  of  Aurangieb  in,  889 ; 

independent,  442. 
Raleigh.  Sir  Walter,  grant  of  Virginia,  289 ; 

expedition  to  Oufaoa,  290 ;  expedition  to 

the  Orinoco  and  axaeatlon  8tt. 
Ramannarui,  14. 
Bamayana,  Indian  epic.  28. 
RamboulUet  decree,  660. 
Bamessu,  k.  of  Rsypt,  II.«  the  Grtek  flooa- 

tris,  6 ;  III.,  RbampsinituB,  6. 
RamiUies,  battle  of,  m.  484. 
Ramses.    Sm  Ramessu  II. 
Randolph,  Edward,  861 ;  Fayton,  426^ 
Raphael,  Santi,  827. 
Rastadt,  peace  of,  894;  congress  of,  469; 

dissolullon,461.  ' 

Ratisbon.    See  Rcgensbuzg. 
Raucoux,  battle  of,  402. 
RavaUlac,  826. 
Ravenna,  imperial  residence,  161 ;     _. 

dence  of  Theodore,  174 ;  battle  of,  818. 
Reclmir,  182. 

Reciprocity  treaty;,  648, 666. 
Recoinage  act,  88b. 
Reconstruction  act,  669. 
Redan,  storm  of  the.  601. 
Reform  act,  fint,  6A0 :  Seoteh,  640 ; 
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Beformatlon,  begfnning  of,  801 ;  ir.  Sng- 

Und,  886 ;  in  FiancOf  821 ;   introduced 

into  Oeneva  by  CalTln,  801 ;  in  SwiUer- 

land,  801. 
BegenflbuiKi  founded,  167,  215;  electoral 

assembly  at,  311 ;  permanent  diet  at,  816, 

871;  battle  of,  471. 
ItegUlufl,  battle  of,  85. 
BeguluB,  M.  Atilius,  110,  111,  112. 
Reichenbach,  battle  of,  406 ;  conference  at, 

406 ;  treaty  of,  476. 
ReichsdeputationBhaupteohlius,  404. 
Eeichghofen,  battle  of,  616. 
Reichskammergericht,  800. 
Reichstag,  Oerman,  611,  620,  626. 
Reign  of  terror,  464. 
Rekenits,  battle  of,  196. 
Remigius,  b.  of  Rheims,  174. 
Reuse,  electoral  meeting  at,  248. 
Republic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islaiids.   8u 

Ionian  Islands. 
Republican  party  in  U.  8.,  648;  in  France, 

Republics  founded  by  the  French  daring 
the  reTolution :  Batavian,  466 :  Cisal- 
pine, 469  ;  Uelretian,  460 ;  Lignrlan, 
469;  Parthenopsean,  460;  Roman,  468. 
[Seven  Ionian  Islands,  founded  by  Ra«- 
sia,  461.] 

Reserratum  eoclesiasticam,  806. 810. 

RestoraUon  of  the  Bourbons,  481,  484,  626, 
627 ;  of  the  Stuarts,  878. 

Resumption  of  specie  payments,  600. 

Reutlinf^en,  battle  of,  260. 

Revolution,  Ameriean,  426 :  Belgian^  406 
of  1880,  489  ;  Central  Ameneau.  488 
Enfilish,  I.,  847,875;  n.,884;  French 
L,  447  ;  II.  (July),  629;  HI.  (Feb.), 680 
IV.  (Sept.),  617;  German,  492:  Greek 
488;  Hungarian.  4M\  Italian,  m,  499 
602;  Japanese,  668;  Polisk,  490,  605 
Fortwuese,  488:  South  American,  488 
Spanish,  488,  612. 

Revolutionary  tribunal,  468. 

Resonville,  battle  of,  6l6. 

Rhampsinitus.     See  Ramesra  III. 

Sh«,  Isle  of,  848. 
hett,  William,  868. 

Rhine  cities,  league  of,  249. 

Rhode  Island,  colony,  founded,  297  ;  pe- 
tition of,  to  be  admitted  to  the  colonial 
union  rejected,  867 ;  charter,  868  ;  gov- 
ernment, 861,  8C2 ;  accepted  the  consti- 
tution of  U.  S.,  647;  Dorr  rebellion, 
654. 

Rhodes,  colonized  by  Phoenicians,  17,  41; 
independent,  78  :  Koman  province,  79 ; 
war  with  Antiochus  III.,  119, 120 ;  cap- 
tured by  Persians,  191 ;  given  to  knights 
of  St.  John,  loRt  to  Turks,  217. 

Rlbault,  Jean,  288. 

Ricci,  Jesuit  general,  416. 

Richard  of  Clare,  e.  of  Leinster,  282. 

Richard  of  Oomwall,  elected  emp.  of  H.  R. 
E.,226. 

Richard  I.,  Coeur-de-Uon,  k.  of  England, 
crusade,  215 :  imprisoned,  216 ;  released, 
223 ;  war  with  Philip  Augustus,  226  ; 
reign  in  England,  W\  if.,  269,  270; 
111.,  276. 

Richard,  d.  of  Tork,  271. 

Richelieu,  card.,  in  thirty  yean'  war,  811, 


814 ;   admlnbtratioD,  825 ;   d.  of,  487 
ministry,  627. 

Richmond,  surrender  of,  660. 

Richmond,  e.  of,  276.  S—  Baaxj  TU, 
k.  of  England. 

Ridley,  8^. 

Ried,  treaty  of,  478. 

Rienzl,  Cola  di,  268. 

Riga,  siege  of,  474. 

Rimnik,battie  of,  418. 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  discovery,  2B6. 

Ripon,  marq.  of,  viceroy  of  India,  (A 

Ripon,  treaty  of,  816. 

Rivers,  e.  of,  execution,  274. 

Riuio  murdered,  888. 

Roanoke  Island,  colony,  288L 

Robeijot,  murder  of,  461. 

Robert  of  Beleeme,  280. 

Robert,  o.  of  Clermont,  834. 

Robert,  d.  of  France,  prorlaiiMd  k.,  Stt 

Robert  I.,  k.  of  France,  203. 

Robert,  d.  of  Normandy,  21A,  S8Ql 

Robert  Ouiseard,  200. 

Roberval,  gov.  of  Canada,  287,  288. 

Robespierre,  member  of  the  Jaoobiaa.  4S1; 
in  the  convention,  468 :  at  th«  bead  el 
the  reign  of  terror,  464 :  enuhes  tlw 
moderates  and  radioala,  466 ;  overtlizov 
and  execution,  466. 

Robinson,  John.  294. 

Rochambeau,  480,  462. 

Roche,  marquis  de  la,  29Qi 

Rochefort,  612. 

Rochester,  e.  of,  8S2.  888. 

Rockingham,  first  admin]0tntSaBt4ll,4n; 
second,  481,  441. 

Rocroy,  battle  of,  866. 

Rodnev,  441. 

Roe,  sir  Thomas,  854. 

Koeskild,  peace  of,  878. 

Roger  IL,  k.  of  the  Two  Sidltaa,  S18. 

Rogers,  Wood,  capt.,  417. 

Rohan,  canL,  44<. 

Roland,  death  of,  18S. 

Roland,  madame,  executed,  46&. 

Roldan.  revolt  of,  283. 

Rolf,  208 ;  siege  of  Piaris  by,  SOI;  flnt  d. 
of  Normandy,  208. 

Roman  republic,  nroclaimed,  46B ;  abot 
Ished,  461. 

Romanow,  house  oL  868, 874 

Rome,  geography,  81;  religion,  84;  eth- 
nography. 8o ;  origin,  mythical  and  real, 
87 ;  the  kings  in  leeend,  88 ;  in  biMory. 
90;  constitution,  91 ;  republic,  eonstlttt- 
tion,  98;  patricians  and  plebeians,  96; 
decemvirs,  96;  conquest  by  the  Gaal«, 
86,  99;  equalisation  of  the  old  ordeni, 
100  ;  Samnite  and  latin  wans  104,  106. 
106 ;  war  with  Tarentum.  conquest  of 
Italy,  107 ;  Punic  war,  I.,  109 ;  II.,  113; 
Hannibal  in  Italv,  114-117  ;  MacedoniaB 
wars,  116, 118, 120,  121 ;  war  with  Antio- 
chus, 119;  Punic  war.  III.,  destroction 
of  Carthage,  121 ;  destruction  of  Corinth, 
122;  provinces  of  Rome.  122:  civil  dis- 
turbances, the  Gracchi,  124 ;  Jnguzthiaa 
war,  126;  Clmbri  and  TeutonoL  127; 
Hithridatic  wars,  129, 183, 184;  Haiia» 
and  Sulla,  180 ;  conservative  reforms  d 
Sulla,  182 ;  war  with  the  gladiatam,  188. 
with  the  plx»tas,  184 ;   OTginiwrtnn  ci 
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AfllA,  186 ;  CfttilfaM,  186 ;  dono,  187 ;  Itt 
tritUDTlimte.  )8T ;  eonqueat  of  Gftol,  188  ] 
elTil  war,  140 ;  eoiuititutloii  mutor  CaDsar, 
148  ;  aMOMlnatioo  of  Cauar,  144  :  2d  tri- 
umvlrato,  146  :  war  between  OctaTianus 
and  Anlonius,  146 :  OetaTianus  ruler  and 
emperor,  147  ;  Julian  emperors,  147-161 ; 
VlaTiaa,  161  {  the  good  emperors,  152- 
164  ;  emperors  appointed  by  tbe  aoldierB, 
164 ;  AuraUan,  167  ;  Diocletian,  158 ; 
Constantine,  160 ;  diTlsion  of  the  empire 
into  the  eaatem,  or  Greek,  and  the  west- 
ern empire,  161 ;  tall  of  the  western  em- 
pire, 162 ;  Fersiaa  warn,  187, 188  ; 


Roman 


Bm- 


thlaawars,  8U.     See   Holy 
pire,  and  Eastern  Empire. 

Kome  (the  dty),  deMribed,  82;  founded, 
87  ;  CloaoB,  Serrian  wall,  89 ;  sacked  by 
QauU,  100 ;  lire  in,  under  Nero,  161 ; 
sacked  by  Alario,  ill ;  by  the  Vandals, 
178 ;  seat  of  the  papacy,  176 ;  Pipin  pa- 
tricina,  184 ;  Charles  the  Great  crowned 
in,  185 ;  Amulf,  194 ;  Otto  I.,  195;  Fred- 
eiie  III.  (IV.),  last  emp.,  crowned  in 
Rome,  258;  sacked  by  the  array  of  the 
ccmstable  of  Bourbon,  808 ;  occupied  by 
tbe  French,  469,  478;  return  of  pope, 
482 ;  occupied  by  French,  506 ;  captured 
by  Italians,  518 ;  canital  of  Ittly,  620. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  87. 

Romulus  AuKustuluB,  Ronuui  amp.,  162. 

Ronceraux,  186. 

Rooke,  sir  Qeone,  484. 

Roaamonda,  175. 

Roeea,  wars  of  the,  271 

Roany.     Su  Sully. 

Roaabach.  baUle  of,  404. 

Roatra,  82,  104. 

Rotharl,  175. 

Rouher,  512. 

Ronra,  sultanate  of,  210. 

Roomania,  independent,  624 ;  kinfdooi,  624. 

Roumanian  languace,  158. 

Ronndheadu,  850. 

Roundway  Down,  battle  of,  847. 

Rousaeau,  448. 

Royalists,  850. 

Rudolf,  archd.  of  Austria,  240. 

Rudolf,  of  Buinfundy,  k.  of  Franee,  102. 

Rudolf  m.^  k.  of  Burgundy  (Ariea),  be- 
queathe kingdom  to  Henry  II.,  196. 

Rudolf  J.,  of  Uapabuxg,  emp.  ox  H.  B.  B., 
reign,  244 :  II.,  mign,  806. 

Rudolf,  of  Rheinfteld,  d.  of  Swabia,  199 ; 
anti-king  of  Germany,  20O. 

Rndolflan  Tine,  816. 

Ruel,  treaty  of,  866. 

Kullianus,  102, 106. 

Rump  parliament.  In  Bngland,  851,  876 ; 
in  Germany,  496. 

Rupert,  count  palatine,  2S0,  251. 

Rupert,  pr.,  at  Bdgehlll,  847 ;  at  Harston 
Moor,  848 ;  in  cabinet.  880. 

Rnrik,  house  of,  276,  852. 

Rnaaell,  adm.     See  Orford. 

Russell,  lord,  executed,  882. 

Rusaell,  lord  John,  53d;  home  aec.,  640; 
first  ministry  of,  548  :  foreign  sec.,  548; 
earl  Rusaell,  544  ;  second  ministry,  544. 

Russia,  Swedes  subjugate  the  Slavs  around 
NoTgorod,  206;  R.  under  the  Mongols, 
241  i  under  tbe  bonae  of  Euiik,  rise  of 


Hoeoow,  276 ;  bouae  of  Rurfk  sneeeeded 
by  that  of  Romanow,  858;  Peter  tbe 
Great,  874;  war  with  Charlea  XII..  894; 
peace  of  Nystadt,  897 :  seTen  years'  war, 
408:  Biisabeth  succeeded  by  Peter  III., 
Frederic's  friend,  405:  Catherine  11. , 
neutral,  406;  war  with  Sweden,  409; 
house  of  Holstein-Gottorp  in  R.,  411; 
the  partition  of  Poland.  411,  418,  414; 

ne  of  Kutachouc  Kalnardji,  412 ;  Paul 
)9 ;  R.  in  the  second  coalition  against 
France,  460 :  Suwaroff  In  Italy  and  Awit- 
aerland,  46lj  Alexander  I.,  468;  third 
coalition,  467;  war  with  France  in  alli- 
ance witn  Prussia,  468 ;  peace  of  Tilsit, 
470 ;  war  with  France,  474 ;  burning  of 
Moscow,  475;  alliance  of  Kalisch  with 
Proaaia,  476;  recelTes  Warsaw  at  the 
congreaa  of  Vienna,  488;  Nicholas  1., 
488:  war  with  Turkey,  487;  peace  of 
Adrlanople,  489  J  nrolt  in  Poland,  490; 
alliance  of  1840,  491;  Interrention  in 
HungaiT,  495 ;  Orimaan  war,  499 ;  peace 
of  Paris,  501;  Turkish  troubles,  521; 
war  with  Turkey,  522 ;  peace  of  San  Ste- 
tano,  528 ;  cengreas  of  Berlin,  524 ;  Alex- 
ander III.,  525;  Nihilists,  62& 

Rustchoek,  battle  at,  478. 

Rut,  John,  286. 

Ratli,  oath  on  the,  246. 

Ruyter,  de,  868, 876,  879. 

Rydeadale,  William  of,  272. 

Ryawiek,  peace  of,  862,  871. 


Sa'ad  Ibu  Abl  Wakas,  192. 

Saalfeld,  battle  of,  469. 

Sabellian8,86. 

Sablnes,   Sabine   women,   88;    war  wilb 

Rome,  89 ;  subjugated,  107. 
SacbcTereli,  Dr., 485. 
Sadduoees,  11. 
Sadowa,  battle  of,  500. 
Saghalen,  oeded  to  Russia,  88,  a.  8. 
Saguntum,  si^e  of,  118. 
Sabs,  in  India,  2ia 
SaTf ,  190. 

St.  Albans,  battlea  of,  272. 
St.  Aldegonde,  880. 

St.  Augustine,  castle  of,  280 :  alega  of,  41A 
St.  Bartholomew,  night  of,  821. 
St  Clair,  defeat  of,  547. 
8t  Claire  sur  Epte,  treaty  of,  202. 
St.  Denis,  517. 
St.  Bsprit,  mission  of,  864. 
St.  Esttenne  de  la  Tour^^SOO. 
St  Germain,  peace  of,  821 ;  treaty  of.  800. 
St  Germain-en-Laye,  tieaty  of,  868,  874. 
St  Gotthard,  battle  of,  872;  railroad,  526. 
St  Ignatius,  maaaacre  at,  867. 
St  Jacob,  battle  of,  258. 
St  John,  Henry,  dlsmlaaed  from  the  cabi> 

net,  484 ;  sec.  of  state,  486 ;  eieated  visa 

Bolingbroke,  q.  t. 
St  John,  01lTer,841. 
St  John,  knights  of,  217. 
St.  John  RlTcr,  dlsoorery  of,  290l 
8t  JuMt,  454,  466. 

St  Lawrence,  discovery  of,  284, 287. 
St  Leger,  4S». 

St.  Louis,  settlement  of,  866. 
St.  Lucia,  ceded  to  the  English,  428. 
St  Mary,  mission  of,  864. 
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Bt  FUrtok,  V. 

8t.  Petenbutir,  f onndstion  of,  89& ;  ptaoe 
of,  406,  474. 

St.  Prirat,  battle  of,  616. 

St.  QuenUn,  battle  of,  821, 888, 619i 

8t.  Rnth,geii.,887. 

St.  BaTior,  colony  of,  292. 

St.  Vincent,  ceded  to  Englteh,  422. 

Saladin,  215. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  474. 

Salamis,  battle  of.  69,  62. 

Salem,  settled,  295 ;  witchexaft,  862. 

Salic  emperon,  198. 

Salic  Vianks.  170, 173. 

Salic  law,  266,  491. 

Salii,  or  dancing  priestf ,  8& 

Salisbury,  e.  of,  272. 

SalTlus  Julianas,  168. 

Saliborg,  made  an  eleetctate,  464 ;  given 
to  Austria,  468 ;  ceded  to  Bavaria,  472 ; 
ceded  to  Austria,  482. 

Samaria,  7 ;  capital  of  Israel,  9 ;  eaptnied 
by  Saigon,  10 ;  tributary  to  Assyria,  14. 

SammnramH,  14. 

Samnites,  81, 88;  wars  with  Home.  I.,  104; 
II.,  106;  III.,  105;  join  Pyrrfaus,  re- 
conquered, 108 ;  revolt  after  Cannae,  115 ; 
attack  Some,  but  are  repulsed  by  Salla, 
181. 

Samo^  k.  of  the  SlavB,16& 

Samson,  8. 

Samuel,  8. 

Samurai  in  Japan,  212, 568. 

Sanobo  IV.,  k.  of  Castile,  276. 

Saneho  I.,  k.  of  Navarre,  209;  III. ^  the 
Great,  209. 

Bancroft,  archb.  of  Canterbuiy,  884. 

San  Dondngo,  foundation  of,  888 :  seek  of, 
290,389. 

Sandon.  21, 26. 

SandonidsD,  21. 

Sandra-Kottoe.     Sec  Cbaodragupta,  2k 

San  Jeip>,  240. 828. 

San  Btef ano,  peace  of,  523. 

Santa  F6,  foundation  of,  291. 

Sapor  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  187 ;  II.,  188  ;  IIL, 
189. 

SaiagoBsa,  surrender  of,  471. 

Saxuoe.     S^e  Asshur-ebil-lli. 

Sardanapalus.  Sm  Asshur-natiir-pftl  L,  As- 
shur-bani-pal,  Qreolan  myth  conceniing, 
16. 

Sardes.  21, 22,  26,  28. 

Sardinia,  Phoenician  eoloniea  in,  17 ;  snb- 
Jusated  by  Carthage,  19 ;  ceded  to  Rome, 
ll2 ;  given  to  Sextus  Pompeius.  146 ; 
Endo,  k.  of  Sardinia;  8.  also  claimed 
by  the  pope,  225 ;  reserved  for  the  em- 
peror, k3;  Mised  by  Spain,  but  aban- 
doned, and  given  to  Savoy  In  exchange 
for  SicHv ;  dukes  of  Savoy,  kings  of  Bar* 
dinia,  897,  415 ;  compelled  to  cede  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France,  458 ;  poesessions  on 
the  main-land  occupied  and  annexed  by 
Prance,  460 ;  old  dynasty  restored,  483 ; 
AuBtrians  pat  down  the  lilwrals,  488 ; 
war  with  Austria,  494  :  shares  in  the 
Crimean  wars,  600 ;  the  French  and  Sar- 
dinians defeat  Austria,  602, 531 ;  Victor 
Emmanuel  k.  of  Italv,  508.     Sf   Italy. 

Saivon,  k.  of  Assyria,  10, 14. 

laebMsh,  battle  of,  868. 


Sarsfleld,  887. 

Sassanidn,  hi  Fenta,  8D,  156 ;  fall  < 
182.  --»      i  -• 

Satsuma  rebellion,  564. 

Satuminus,  L.  Appuleius,  128. 

Saucourt,  battle  of,  20L 

Saul,  k.  of  the  Jews,  & 

SauBsa^e  at  St.  Savior,  299. 

Savage,  conspiracy  of,  889. 

Savannah,  captured  by  the  %ftlsh,  4SD% 
evacuated,  481  ;  taken  by  Shemao,  66SL 

Savery,  capt.,486. 

Savonarola,  £27. 

Savoy,  most  powerful  ftala  in  northaia 
Italy,  827 ;  obtains  Sicily  as  a  klngdoiBy 
898 ;  exchanges  Sicily  for  Sardinia,  duke* 
become  kings  of  Bai-dinia,  897 :  acquiraa 
part  of  Bliian.  416  ;  ceded  to  FajK«.  458 ; 
restored,  486 ;  ceded  again  to  «xaucc,5U& 

Savoy  palace,  269. 

Saxe,  marshal,  488,  446. 

Saxou  Idn^  and  emperon,  194. 

Saxons,  pirates,  88;  location.  170;  settto 
in  Britain,  172,  176,  177,178;  sabdoed 
by  Charles  the  Great,  184, 18& 

Saxony,  194;  revolt  against  Ilciuy  IV., 
199,  200 ;  Lothar,  duke,  becomae  emp^., 
218 ;  Saxony  under  Henry  the  Proud  and 
Henry  the  Lion,  218,  219 ;  division  of  the 
old  duchy,  222 ;  electorate  given  to  Fred- 
eric, margrave  of  Meiesen,  252  ;  separa- 
tion of  the  Albertine  (Catholic),  aad  Kiw 
nestlne  (Lutheran)  line,  8U5 ;  ailiaiiee  of 
Ferdinand  and  the  Lathenua  elector, 
809;  receives  Lwatia,  814;  Aogustna 
II.,  becomes  k.  of  Poland,  372  ;  depoetd, 
895 ;  Augustus  III.,  claimant  for  Poland, 
896 ,  claimant  for  the  Austrian  svceee- 
sien,  400  ;  allied  with  Pnimia.  406,  469; 
with  Napoleon,  469;  elector  beoonw 
king  and  joins  confederacy  of  the  Bhioop 
469 ;  capture  of  the  king,  478  ;  half  of  8. 
ceded  to  Prussia,  488  ;  rpvolntiooaxy  dia- 
tubances,  492,  499;  allied  with  Aoe- 
tria  against  Prussia,  507  ;  vote  in  tha 
Bnndesrath,  520. 

Say  and  Seal,  vise.,  296. 

Saybrook  united  with  Connectlent,  867. 

Scandinavia,  geography,  163;  echnographj, 
164;  religion,  165.  Sirs  Denmaxk,  Noc^ 
way,  Sweden. 

SchamboESt ,  471,  476. 

Schenectady,  deetructioB  of,  861. 

Sehlll,472. 

Schism  act,  repeal  of.  487. 

Schism  in  the  ehnreh,  221 ;  the  gnat  SL, 
263. 

Schlegler,  the.  260. 

Schleswig,  foundation  of,  194 ;  yielded  t« 
the  Danes,  198 ;  war  In  Deninark  over, 
286;  conquered  by  Wallensteln.  310; 
taken  from  the  duke  of  Holetein-Oot- 
torp  by  the  Danes,  896 ;  annexed  to 
Denmark,  496 ;  three  wars  with  Den* 
mark,  49^ ;  delivered  to  thr  >saes,  486; 
incorporated  with  Denmaxk,  605;  rv 
elgned  by  Denmark,  606;  provlniMially 
governed  by  Prussia,  607  \  incorporatnd 
with  Prussia,  610. 

Schmalkaldic  league,  803 ;  war,  305. 

Schoffer,  Peter,  26& 

Sohombeig,  884, 885, 886, 387. 
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Behd&bnmn,  trwty  of,  187. 

flehulenbuig,  896. 

Sehuyler,  gen. ,  429. 

SehwarMDberg,  474, 477,  478. 480. 

BchweliiMhIdel,  battle  of,  600. 

Sehweppermftnii,  247. 

flcipio,  Cn.,  112;  killed,  118. 

Seipio  (AsUtieiu),  L.  Corneliiu,  119. 

Seipio  (Barbatus).  L.  CorneUiu,  108. 

Bcipio,  P.  GorneUiu,  118, 116  ;  kUled,  118. 

Soipio,  P.  Comeliua  (Afrieanui  malor), 
elected  ooneul,  117 ;  defeated  Antlochiu, 
119 ;  death,  120. 

Beipio,  P.  Cornelius,  .Smiltancu  [Afrioanna 
minor),  captures  Carthage,  121 ;  takes 
Numantia,  128. 

Beipio,  P.  Nasica,  124. 

Scotland,  geography,  88 ;  Scots  xaTage 
Britain,  88,  178  ;  war  with  Edward  f, 
264 ;  contested  succession,  264, 286 ;  Scot- 
land Independent  after  Bannockbum, 
268;  ttptnre  of  James,  prince  of  Scot- 
land, 2TO ;  James  IV.  inTades  Ifingland. 
888 ;  riodden  field,  884 ;  Ifary  queen  of 
Scots,  888,  889 ;  James  Vl.  succeeds  in 
Xngland  as  James  I.,  889;  episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  840 ;  riot  in  Kdinburgh,  solemn 
league  and  coTenant,  344  ;  bldiops'  war, 
846;  Scotch  inrade  BngUnd,848;  Blon- 
trose  in  Scotland,  848 ;  Charles  surren- 
ders to  Scotch,  849;  secret  treaty  with, 
860 ;  Cromwell  in  Scotland,  876 ;  perse- 
cution of  eorenanters,  882 ;  William  and 
Mary  receiTe  the  crown,  886 ;  union  with 
Bngland,  484. 

Scroop,  archb.  of  York,  270. 

Scurcola,  battle  of,  226. 

Seutage,  introduction  of,  281. 

Scythians.  iuTade  Media,  16, 26 ;  India,  24 ; 
attacked  by  Darius  without  success,  28. 

Sebastian,  k.  of  Portuni,  882. 

Sebastopol,  siege  of,  600. 

Secessio  plebis,  96,  98. 107. 

Secession  of  the  Soutnem  States  in  North 
America,  668. 

Sedan,  battle  of,  617. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  888. 

Belsachthela,  62. 

Sejanus,  149. 

SeUgahara,  battle  of,  868. 

Seleucidse,  conquer  the  Jews,  11 ;  orer  the 
Phcenicians,  20 ;  kings  of  Syria,  77 ;  con- 
quered bv  Rome,  120, 168. 

flelencus,  78. 

Self-denying  ordinance,  849. 

Selim  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  808 ;  III.,  478. 

Seminole  war,  662. 

Semlramis,  14, 18.    Set  Sammuiamit. 

Semitic  peoples,  religion  of*  12. 

Sempach,  battle  of,  260. 

Sempronius  Longus,  T..  114. 

Sena  galHea,  battle  of,  117. 

Senate,  French,  under  the  4th  eonstita- 
tion,  461 ;  receires  greater  power,  484  ; 
under  Louis  Napoleon,  681 :  constitution 
of  1876, 638. 

Senate,  Roman,  origin,  87 ;  enlaxsement, 
S9  ;  in  the  monarchic^  constitution,  91 ; 
under  the  republican  constitution,  94; 
growing  importance,  102;  eonfliet  with 
the  Oracchi,  124 ;  loses  the  Jury  duty, 
126 ;  tkie  Nforms  of  Sulla  give  the  S.  a 


temporarr  representatire  chamcter,  182 ; 
power  of  revision  restored  to  censor^ 
138;  reduced  to  a  council  under  Cosar, 
148 ;  recelToe  the  power  of  appointing  olll- 
clals,  149. 

Senate  in  the  United  Statee,488. 

Seneca,  160. 

Senlae.    Su  HasttngL 

Sennacherib,  10, 16b 

Senones,  84,  86, 107. 

Senthium,  baUle  of,  106. 

Sepoy  mutiny,  648. 

September  laws  in  Fiwnce,  688. 

Septennial  parliament,  487. 

Septimania,  174,  201. 

Septimlus  ScTerus,  Roman  emp.,  164. 

Serfdom,  188;   abolished  by  Joseph  IL, 
407  :  by  Alexander  11.,  600. 

Sertorius,Q.,180,18S. 

Serrto,  621,  628;  independent,  624;  king- 
dom, 626. 

Serrlan  constitution,  91. 

Serrile  wars,  I..  128 ;  II.,  128 ;  UL,  18& 

Serrilius,  P.,  consul,  184, 14L 

Serrilius  Ahala,  C.,-99. 

Senrius  TulUus,  89. 

Sesonchis.    See  Shaahang  I. 

Sescstris,  6. 

Setil.,k.  of  Egypt.  6. 

Seren  years'  war,  408 ;  In  Ameriea.  420 ;  in 
India,  448 ;  participation  of  Spain.  414. 

Severus  Alesiander,  Roman  emp.,  16«. 

Serine,  treaty  of,  487. 

Seward,  William  M.,  668. 

SeztiuB  Latemnus,  L,  100, 101. 

Beydlits,  404,406. 

Seymour,  lord,  execution  of,  888. 

Sfom,  FranceMo,  becomes  d.  of  IfUan 
262, 802,  808,  804. 

Shabak,  8. 

Shaftesbury,  lord  ehan.,  880, 881, 881 

Shah  Alam  II.,  emp.  of  India,  442.  444  { 
Jahin,  emp.  of  India,  reign  of,  864. 

Shahnameh,  Persian  euic,  refers  to  old  Ba»- 
trian  empire,  26, 19i. 

Shahl^Ban,  Persian  geneial,  191,  192. 

Shakespeare,  839. 

Shalmaneser,  ks.  of  Assyria,  II.,  14 :  IV. 
10, 14. 

Shang.  mythical  dynasty  in  China,  81. 

Shanghai,  81, 601 ;  opened  to  British  timde, 
681. 

Sharpe,  archb.,  murdered,  881. 

Shashang  I.,  k.  of  ^ypt,  6, 10. 

Shays's  rebellion,  4^ 

Sheeah,  182. 

Shelbume,  lord,  administration,  481, 441; 
sec.  of  state,  440. 

Shenandoah  valley,  668. 

Shepherd  kings  in  Egypt,  & 

Sher  Ali,  death  of,  647. 

Sheridan,  general,  Opequan,  668;  FlTt 
Forks,  669. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  441. 

Sheriffmuir,  battle  of,  48i . 

Sherman,  gen.,  campaign  against  John- 
ston, 668 ;  march  through  Georgia,  668 ; 
receired  tbn  surrender  of  the  last  confed- 
erate army,  669. 

Shiloh,  battle  of.  667. 

Shimonoseki  batteries  destroyed,  668. 
Shinto  religion,  82, 88;  reestablished,  664 
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hidex. 


Bhiplu  puRi  6S3. 

Ship-mon^,  write  tor,  844. 

Shink.    Sn  Shashangl. 

Bhogons,  JaimaeM  mayors  of  the  palace, 
rise  of,  213;  Yoritomo,  248;  Asblkaga 
shoguns,  278,  866;  Tokugawa  shoguns, 
856,  446 ;  orerttarow  of  the  shogun.  668. 

Bhoxe,  sir  John,  gor.-gen.  In  India,  Ml. 

"  Short  "  parUament,  846. 

BhoTel,  Sir  Cloudesley,  484. 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  270. 

Shrewsbury,  e.  of.     8e€  Talbot. 

Shrewsbury,  e.  of,  884:  secretary  of  state, 
8S6 ;  resignation,  887 ;  last  lord  high 
trees.,  486,  486. 

Sicilian  Tespeis,  226. 

Bidly,  Phoenician eolonlee  in,  17:  wars  of 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  in,  w ;  Messe- 
nians  settle  Id,  61 ;  S^xacusaa  expeditton 
of  the  Athenians,  67;  geographical  de- 
scription, 88  ;  collision  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  110 ;  ceded  to  Rome,  west- 
em  8.  (he  first  Roman  province,  111 ; 
war  in  Sicily,  116 ;  subjugated,  117  :  re- 
Yolt  of  sUves  in,  128, 128 ;  war  with  dex- 
tns  Fompeius  in,  146. 

Sicily,  kingdom  of,  Roger  II.  assuuMS 
title  of  k.  of  the  Two  S.,  218  ;  Constance, 
heizesB  of  the  kingdom,  wife  of  the 
emp.  Henry  VI.,  222 :  war  with  Tancred, 
228 ;  Frederic  II.,  228  ;  Manfred,  226 ; 
Charles  of  Anjou  recelTes  kingdom 
from  the  pope,  226 ;  Sicilian  Tespers, 
French  dilTen  from  S..  which  falls  to 
Peter  of  Aregon,  226  (Me  Naples) ;  S. 
united  with  Aragon,  268 ;  giren  as 
kingdom  to  SaToy,  888 ;  seised  by  Spain, 
but  abandoned,  and,  b^  SaTov,  exchanged 
with  Austria  for  Sardraia,  897 ;  after  the 
war  of  the  Polish  succession  ceded  by 
Austria  to  Spain,  with  Napl€9^2S%\  8. 
and  Naples  (as  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies) giTen  to  Ferdinand,  8d  son  of  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  416 ;  deprived  of  Naples 
by  Napoleon,  the  court  retires  to  S.,  468 ; 
dynasty  restored,  483;  revolt,  498;  Qazi- 
baldi  liberates  S.,  602. 

Bickingen.  Frani  von,  802. 

Sioyon,  40,  48 :   Joins  Achssan  league,  72. 

Sidnev,  execution  of,  882;  sir  Philip,  death 
of,  889. 

Bidon,  chief  town  of  the  Sldonians,  16; 
greatest  power,  17 ;  superseded  by  Tyre, 
18 ;  first  city  of  Phoenicia  under  Persia, 
19 ;  abandoned  by  crusaders,  217. 

fiievershausen,  battle  of,  806. 

Bieyes,  449, 461. 

Sigibert  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Sigismund,  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  B.,  26L 

Sigismund,  k.  of  Hungary,  277. 

Sigismund  III.,  k.  of  Poland,  862. 

Sigurd,  k.  of  Norway,  288. 

Sigurd  Ring,  k.  of  Sweden,  207,  206. 

Sikhs,  revolt,  442 ;  two  wars  with  the  Brit- 
ish, 646. 

Si  lams,  battle  of,  188. 

eileoia  united  with  Bohemia,  248 ;  claims 
of  Prussia,  400;  retained  by  Prussia, 
406. 

Silenikn  wars,  L,  400 ;  II.,  402  ;  IIL,  404. 

Simon,  J  ,  61<  ;  ministry,  684. 

Bimon  of  Monttort,  the  elder,  227. 


Billion  OK  Montforfc,  a.  of 

liament,  284. 
Simony,  900. 
Sindhia,  448,  ML 
Sinope,  battle  of,  4M. 
SipyluB,  battle  of,  119. 
SiriJ-ud-BaulA,  448. 
Sistova,  neaoe  of,  418. 
Sivaji,  m,  448. 

Siward,  e.  of  NorthnmberUnd,  SMI 
Six  articles,  886. 
SixtUB  V.,i>ope,827. 
Skaania,  286, 287,  288. 
Skobeleff.  628.  626. 
Sknynecki,  490. 
Slavery  abolished  throoghont  tlie  Britiik 

empire,   640 ;     partially    aboUahed   ia 

Conn.,  482 ;  abolished  ia  MaancfansHta, 

431 ;  in  PennqylvMJai  481 ;  ia  the  UnUsi 

States,  488. 
Slave  trade  abolished  In  British  domhiinn, 

687;  in  the  United  States,  660. 
Slaves  in  Athens,  62;    in  Oermaajp  161^ 

171. 
Slavonic  congress  in  Pxague,  4d8L 
Slars,  great  monarchy  of,  168  ;  nUgieB, 

169 ;  regain  their  liberty,  178. 
Slawata,  809. 
SUdell,  M4,  667. 
Sluys,  battle  of,  257. 
Smeraes.     Set  Hirhor. 
Smith,  John,  in  l^rginia,  291, 292  ;   anl^ 

latton  of  coast  of  New  Kngland  by,  91 
Smolensk,  474,  476. 
Sobieski^ohn,  k.  of  Poland,  i«lia«ea  Vl> 

enna,  872 ;  in  Poland,  874. 
Social  democrats  in  Germany,  684. 
Socialistic  commune,  in  Fnace,  V8L 
Socrates,  64,  69. 
Sogdianus,  k.  of  Persia,  29. 
Soifisons,  battle  of,  178, 181. 
Solemn  league  and  eoyenaat,  ia  Bfot^aaJ, 

844 ;  in  Bngland,  848w    • 
Solferino,  battle  of,  602. 
Soliman  IL.  sultan  of  Turkey,  haeifged 

Vienna,  808 ;  alliance  with  Pnacfe  L, 

804,  806;  death^806;  reign,  868. 
Soliman  Pasha,  622. 
SolU,  Juan  Dies  de,  284,  9B5. 
Solomon,  k.  of  the  Jews,  9. 
Solon,  of  Athens,  yisited  Crossos  of  lordiii 

21 ;  constitution  of,  62. 
Solway  Moss,  battle  of.  886. 
Somers,  lord  keeper,  887 ;  locd  chan.,  SS; 

whig  leader,  486. 
Somerset,  execution  of,  886. 
BSmmerinff,  486. 
Soonees,  182. 
Soor,  battle  of,  402, 609. 
Sophia,  princess  of  Hanover,  486. 
Sophia  of  Russia,  874. 
Sophocles,  64. 
Sophoniabe,  117. 
Soto,  Ferdinando  de,  287. 
Soult,  marshal,  on  the  Rhine.  467  ;    Is 

Spain,  471,  478,  479 ;  in  Frmaee,  4SL 
Soult,  ministry  of,  680. 
South  Sea  bubble,  485, 487,  446. 
South  wold  Bay,  battle  of,  880. 
Spain,  Phoenician  settlements  in,  17 ;  Ci» 

thaginian  colonies  in,  19 ;  war  witb  Ga^ 

thaginians  in,  116 ;  regarded  a«  a 
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pioflBM,  118 ;  laTided  by  Vandili,  Snerl 
Aliuil,  171;  Wwt  Qothlo  kingdom  In, 
172, 1 14 ;  SneTi  vdOl  WmI  Ootlu  uniM  ud 
an  eoDTerted,  176;  conquered  by  Moors, 
188;  fall  of  Cordorai^rise  of  Christian 
kingdoms,  766-1086,  W ;  rerolt  of  Por- 
tugal, union  of  Castil*  and  Leon,  210 ; 
eonquast  of  Qranada,  wars  between  Castile 
and  Amgon,  276 ;  union  of  Arsgon  and 
Oastlle,  828 ;  disooreries  in  America, 
282 ;  war  with  France,  peace  of  the  Fyre- 
nceM,  866 ;  war  with  ibtgland,  877 ;  war 
of  th»  Spanish  suooession,  &M) ;  partition 
treaties,  891;  peace  of  Utrecht,  888; 
house  <d  Bourbon,  414 ;  Jesuits  expelled, 
415 ;  war  with  England  in  America,  419, 
487,  488 ;  Florida  ceded  to  England,  428, 
439 ;  war  with  Aigland,  440 ;  Klorida  re- 
stored to  Spain,  4ffi,  441 ;  France  declares 
war  against,  468 ;  Bourbons  displaced  in 
feTor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  470;  penin- 
sula war,  471,478  ;  constitution  of  1812, 
t6.  ;  French  driren  from  Spain,  479  ; 
Bourbons  restorad,  488;  liberal  rising, 
const,  of  1812  rsstored,  4»7  :  French  in- 
terTentton,^488 ;  rerolt  of  toe  American 
colonies,  488;  lerolution  of  1»68,  612 :  8. 
a  republic,  6a0 ;  monarchy  reKtored,  621 ; 
treaties  with  tiie  United  States,  648, 662. 

Spanish  succession,  888 ;  war  of  j  880. 

Sparta,  founded,  48 ;  constitution  of  Ly- 
curgus,  60 :  first  hegemony,  66  ;  Ther- 
mopylsB,  68 ;  PlatsBse,  60  ;  h^^cmony 
transferred  to  Athens,  61  ;  war  with 
Atliens,  62 ;  Pelojponnesisa  war,  64  ;  sec- 
ond hegemony,  6d ;  loss  of  hegemony  to 
Thebes,  70:  war  with  the  Aohsoan 
league,  79, 122;  Nabis  defeated  by  Ro- 
mans, 80. 

Bpartacna,  188. 

Spectator,  486. 

Speier,  diet  at,  224 ;  imperial  chamber  at, 
800;  diet  of , 802Jna 

Spenser,  Edmund,  88Bl 

Speyer.     See  Speisr. 

Sphaoteria,  66. 

Sphinx,  8,  46. 

Spieheren,  battle  of,  616i 

Spinola,  809.  810. 

Spitamas,  26. 

Splthead,  mutiny  at,  685. 

Spoils  system,  in  U.  S.,  662. 

Spottsylrania,  battle  of,  668. 

Spurtus  Cassius,  97. 

Stadtiohn,  battle  of,  310. 

Stahremberg,  872. 

Stamford,  battle  of,  274. 

Stamfordbridge,  battle  of,  206. 

Stamp  act,  passsge  of,  438, 440 :  repeal  of, 
424  440. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  280. 

SUndish,  Mile»,  296. 

Stanislaus  Lescsinski,  k.  of  Poland,  896; 
abdicates,  898,  446. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  k.  of  Poland,  411. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M.,  656. 

Star  ctiamber,  883 ;  abolition  of,  846. 

Stargard,  truce  of,  406. 

Stark,  gen.,  429. 

States  General.     Sre  Etats  G<>n<(nux. 

Statthaitenhip,  In  the  Netherlands.  881. 

Steam,  first  attempt  to  atilise,496i  fiz9t 


steam-engloe,  486  ;  applied  to  naTlgatioiu 
486. 

Steele,  sir  Richard,  486. 

Steenkirke,  battle  of,  870,  887. 

Stein,  baron  of,  reorganises  Prussia,  471 . 
central  administntion,  478, 479 ;  at  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  4S2. 

Steinmets,  614. 

Stenbock,  Swedish  general,  896. 

Stenkil.  k.  of  Sweden,  208, 287. 

Stephen,  archd.  palatine,  4d4. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  k.  of  England,  280. 

Stephen,  St.,  k.  of  Hungary.  2i7. 

Stephen   Bathory,  elected  k.  of   Poland, 

Stevenson,  Oeoxve,  486. 

Steward,  oflloe  of,  196. 

Steyer,  truce  of,  462. 

Stilicho,  161,  171. 

Stillwator.  battles  of,  429. 

Stookach,  battles  of,  460, 462. 

Stockholm,  massacre  of,  862;  treaty  of, 
896,487. 

Stony  Point,  storm  of,  480. 

Strafford,  earl  of,  sketch  of  life,  844 ;  lm« 
peachment,  846 ;  execution,  846. 

Stralsund,  peace  of,  237, 249 ;  siege  of,  810 : 
ioiit  by  Sweden.  896. 

Btrassburg,  remsins  to  the  empire,  816, 
seised  by  LouU  XIV.,  869;  siege,  616, 
capitulation,  618 ;  ceded  to  the  German 
empire,  619;  bl-lingnal  oath  of,  186. 

Stmtegi,  66. 

Strathclyde  subjected  to  Northumbria,  180 ; 
Fttbmits  to  England,  204. 

Stratton  Hill,  battie  of,  847. 

Strelitses,  874. 

Struensee,  409. 

Stuart,  house  of,  succeeds  In  England, 
839;  expelled,  876;  restored,  878;  ex- 
pelled, 886. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  840;  imprisonment  and 
death,  841. 

StuyTesant,  Peter,  857,  868. 

Suessula,  battle  of,  104. 

Sueri,  location,  164,  170;  Invade  Spain, 
171 ;  unite  wlUi  Wsat  Goths,  176. 

Sues  Canal,  612^646. 

Suffolk,  d.  of  (Wm.  de  la  Pole),  Impeach- 
ment,  271. 

Sugar  act.  psssege  of,  428. 

Sugar,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  226. 

Suleiman.     See  Soliman. 

Sulla,  L.  Cornelius,  talus  Jugurtha,  127 ; 
In  the  social  war,  129  :  war  with  Marius, 
180 ;  war  against  Mithridates,  180 ;  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  Rome,  132 ;  abdicated, 
l88 ;  death,  ib. 

Sully,  d.  of,  da^,  840. 

Sulpiciufi  Galba,  P.,  118 ;  Rnfus,  180. 

Sumir,  18. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  480. 

Sunderland,  (2d)  e.  of  (Spencer),  IncabinM, 
881 ;  Mc.  of  state,  SS'i :  becomes  Catho- 
lic, 888;  dismissed,  384;  retiimtHi  to 
parliament,  887.  lord  chamberlain,  38S-. 
(8d)  e.  of,  whig  leader,  486 ;  lord  Ueut.  oi 
Ireland,  486. 

Sung,  kingdom  of,  242. 

Surajah  Dowlah.     Set  Sirilj-ud  DaulA 

Ruiat,  EnglUh  factory  at.  358. 

Siirinsn.,  disooTeiy  of,  288* 
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Sorrej,  earl  of,  executed,  886. 

gusiana  in  Persia,  24,  di> ;  invrnded  by 
Arabs,  192. 

Butnu,  Hindu  scriptures,  28. 

Suttee,  abolition  of,  641. 

SuTaroflF,  Turkish  war,  418 ;  storms  Prague, 
414 ;  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  460, 46L 

8uy  dynasty  in  China,  82. 

Svatopluk  11. .  k.  oX  Mozayla,  194. 

Svea,  208,  287. 

STend,  Forktd  Beards  k.  of  Denmark,  207  ; 
in  England  (Swegen),205 ;  Estridsen,  k. 
of  Denmark,  207. 

Sverre,  k.  of  Norway,  288b 

STold.  battle  of,  209. 

Swabia,  duchy  of,  194;  roTolt  of  dnke 
Ernst,  198 ;  Rudolf  of,  anti-king,  200 ; 
rise  of  WUrtembexg  and  Baden,  244  , 
league  of  cities,  conflict  with  counts  of 
Wurtemberff,  260. 

Swabian  city  league,  249. 

Bwally,  battle  of,  864. 

Sweden,  Srea  and  Oota,  mythical  history, 
208 ;  Christianity  introduced ;  union  of 
Calmar,  288 ;  settlements  in  America,  298 ; 
in  the  thirtyy  ears'  war  (Oustarus  Adol- 
phus),  811-814;  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia acquires  Pomerania.  Riigen, 
Wismar,  Bremen,  Werden,  816  ;  house 
of  Vasa,  862;  house  of  Zweibrticken, 
878 ;  war  with  Brandenbun,  874 ;  Charles 
XII.>  war  with  Peter  the  Great,  894, 
876;  loss  of  Bremen,  Wwden  to  Han- 
OTer;  Stettin,  WoUen,  Usedom,  Hither 
Pomerania  to  Prussia,  896;  "Hats'* 
and  "  Caps,"  409 ;  house  of  Holstein-Oot- 
torp;  war  with  Russia,  4<>9;  joins  third 
coaJition  aninst  France,  467  ;  forced  ab- 
dication of  Gustarus  IV.,  472;  loss  of 
Finland,  478  ;  Bemadotie  crown  prince, 
478;  alliance  with  Russia,  promise  of 
Norway,  474  ;  alliance  with  England, 
476 ;  peace  with  Denmark,  loss  of  Pom- 
erania and  Riigen,  479 ;  at  con^press  of 
Vienna  receives  Norway,  488 ;  which  has 
to  be  subdued,  484. 

Swegen.     See  Srend. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  436. 

Switierland,  162 ;  origin  of  the  confeder- 
acy, 246 ;  stozy  of  Tell,  246  ;  war  with 
Austria,  247;  Berne  joins  the  confed- 
eracy, 248:  Sempach,  260;  Armagnaca 
attack  Basle,  263;  practically  indepen- 
dent, 800 ;  reformation,  Zwingli,  801 ;  in- 
dependence acknowledged,  816 ;  Berne 
takes  the  Waadtland  from  Savoy,  827 ; 
transformed  into  the  Helretian  republie, 
460 ;  restoration  of  tbi>  independent  can- 
tons, 464 ;  addition  of  Geneya,  Wallis, 
and  Nench&tol,  483  ;  dril  war,  new  con- 
stitution, 492;  Neuch&tel  resigned  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  601 ;  rupture  with 
the  papacy,  620. 

Syagrinui,  178. 

Sybota,  battle  of,  66. 

SylTester  II.,  pope,  197 ;  III.,  199. 

Symington,  486. 

Syphax,  116, 118. 

Byracuce  besieged  by  Carthaginians,  20; 
foundation  of,  61 ;  expedition  of  Athe- 
nians atrainst,  67 ;  war  under  Hiero  ;  war 
with  Rome,  111 ;  sack  of,  116. 


Syria,  Egyptian  snpreinaey  orer,  4 ;  loil 
byRamessu  XL,  6;  wars  of  PiaaiMtfalk 
in,  6 ;  subject  to  Assyria,  14 ;  eononand 
by  Nebuehadnesar,  16 ;  under  the  selcu* 
cldtB,  77  ;  taken  poeaession  of  by  TV 
granea,  154;  a  Roman  proTinos,  Jttj 
subdued  by  Aozelian,  167. 

Saczekoslny,  414 

Tabernacle,  8. 

Taboritea,  262. 

Tacitus,  Roman  emp.,  167. 

Tadmor,  foundaticm  of,  SL 

Tkdousaac,  290. 

Taginao,  battle  of,  176. 

TagliacosM),  battle  of,  2S8L 

Taharak,  k.  of  %ypt,  6. 

Tai-plng  rebellion,  661. 

Taira  famUy  in  Japan,  212, 218,  atl 

Talavera,  battle  of,  471. 

Talbot,  e.  of  Shrewsbury,  272. 

Talikot,  battle  of,  854. 

TaUagio,  de  non  conoedendo,  267. 

Talleyrand,  481, 482. 

Tamerlane,  defeats  Bajaaet,  278,  858L 

Tanagra,  battle  of,  68. 

Tancred  of  UauteTille,  190,  214;  of 
22a 

Tang  dynasty  in  China,  211. 

Tanneguy    Duch&tel,  ^. 

Tannenbeig,  battle  of,  277 

Tftoism,  in  China,  81. 

Tarentum,  61 ;   war  with    the 
104 ;  war  with  Rome,  107. 

Targowits,  confederacy  of,  418. 

Tarifit  of  abominatl<»is,  662. 

Tank.  188. 

Tarleton,  48L 

Tarpeian  rock.  82. 

Tkrquinlus  Priscus,  86,  89 ;  8upei)>i»,  8B1 

Tarquins,  expulsion  of,  98;  war  with,  lOlL 

Tassilo,  d.  of  Bavaria,  revolt  of,  186. 

Tasao,  Torquato,  828. 

Tatars,  MongoU,  240 ;  Kkitatu  In  Cfatna, 
241 ;  MonnU  in  China,  242 ;  JtfancAeet 
invade  China,  866 ;  become  indepandsBL 
412. 

Tatler,  486. 

Ta-tdng  dynasty  in  China,  856. 

Tauroggen,  treaty  of,  476. 

Taylor,  Zai^iazy,  666. 

Tegethoff.  606, 610. 

Teja,  k.  of  Baat  Qotha,  175. 

Telamon,  battle  of,  112. 

Teleenph  invented,  486  ;  first  aabmarliM^ 
487 ;  communication  between  Fxanea 
and  England,  648;  experimental  Itae 
built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  564 ;  oonunaa^ 
cation  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Briial^ 
668. 

Tel-el-Keblr,  cuitare  of,  546L 

Tell,  William.  246. 

Temesvar,  872, 897, 495. 

Templars.  217. 

Temple,  in  Jerusalem,  election  of,  9;  d» 
structton,  reerectioiijll. 

Temple,  ilr  WQllam,  382. 

Temuchin,  240. 

Tennessee,  admitted  to  the  Union,  648. 

Tenure  of  offlee  bill,  669. 

Teplita,  alUaaee  o<  477;  eonferawe  i4 
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Ttevntlliiu  Ana,  97. 

Terreur  blanche,  637. 

Territorj  N.  W.  of  Ohioy  488. 

Terry,  geoenl,  668.        , 

Teflcben,  peace  of,  407.  i 

Test  act,  880;  repealed,  589l 

Testri,  batUe  of,  18a 

Tecricas,  167. 

Tetsel,  Dominican  monk,  80L 

Teata.  qneen  of  the  lUjfarianB.  11& 

Teutobod,  king  of  Teut^nea,  127. 

Teutoborg  foroAt,  ftom^  leffione  annihi- 
lated  In,  149, 167. 

Teutonee,  inrade  TtaW,  127, 187. 

Teutonic  knlghti,  217,  404. 

Tantone,  88;  geography,  162;  ethnology, 
163;  religion,  164;  cirlliiation,  166; 
hietcxy.  167;  migration  of  Teutonic 
tribes,  170 ;  Teutonic  monarehieH  in  the 
Soman  empire,  171 ;  in  Britain,  176. 

Tewkabury,  battle  of,  274. 

Tezaa,  annexed  to  United  States,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  664. 

Thalee,  21. 

Thankmar,  196. 

Thaanua,  battle  of,  142. 

Thebes,  in  Kffypt,  2,  4. 

Thebes,  in  Bceotla,  founded,  46;  war  of 
the  Seren  againut,  46;  subdued.  48; 
Thebaas  at  Thermopyln,  69 ;  allied  with 
Sparta  against  Athena,  ffi2,  65 ;  war  with 
Sparta,  hegemony  of,  70 ;  destruction,  78. 

Themistocles,  67 ;  rebuilds  walls  of  Ath- 
ens, 61 ;  death,  61. 

Theodellnde,  176. 

Theodora,  210. 

Theodore,  arehb.  of  Canterbury,  180. 

Theodore  I.,  k.  of  Corsica,  416. 

Theodoric  the  Great,  k.  of  East  Goths,  174. 

Theodoric  I.,  k.  of  the  Franks,  181. 

Theodoric  I.,  k.  of  West  Goths,  17a 

Theodosins,  Roman  emp. ,  161, 171. 

Theophano,  wife  of  Otto  XL,  196, 197. 

Tberamenes,  69. 

Thermldorians,  466. 

TheimopylsB,  battle  of,  68, 119. 

Theron  of  Agrlgentum,  20. 

Theseus,  46,  ol. 

Thesprotians,  41. 

Thessalian  migration,  47. 

Thessalonica,  kingdom  of,  2ia 

Thessaly,  40,  79. 141,  62a 

ThaTet,  Andn^,  28a 

Thibet,  Buddhism  in,  28;  conquered  by 
Kang-he,  890. 

Thierry,  k.  of  the  Franks.    Se«  Theodoric. 

Thiers,  fall  of  the  minlstir  of,  491 ;  in  op- 
poaition,  612;  head  of  the  ezecutiTa 
S19;  ministry,  6i9;  &U,  680;  president, 
688 ;  resigns,  ib. ;  death,  684. 

Thir^-nine  articles.  d3a 

Thirty  tyrants,  69, 167. 

Thirty  years'  war,  808. 

Thistlewood,  executed,  68a 

Thomas,  gen.,  66a 

Thor,  164, 166. 

Thorn,  peace  of,  lint  and  second,  277. 

Thracia,  28, 160. 

riiraaybnlus,  68,  60.  70. 

Three  bishoprics  (Toal,  Meti,  Verdun), 
taken  by  France,  806,  821;  ceded  to 
Fiance,  816 ;  taken  by  Germany,  6ia 


Thne  kingdoms  In  China,  82. 

ThrogmortoD,  Spanish  plot  of,  880. 

Thucydldes  (son  of  Melastas),  64. 

Thucydldes  (the  historian),  64;  banish- 
ment, 6a 

Thugs,  suppression  of  the,  641. 

Thuringia,  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  The- 
odoric I.,  181;  landkrares  become  ex- 
tinct, territory  divided,  226. 

Thusnelda,  149. 

Thutmes  III.,  k.  of  Bgypt,  4. 

Thyrea,  battle  of,  6a 

Tiberias,  battle  of,  2ia 

Tiberius,  Roman  emp.,  149 ;  adopted  by  Au- 
gustus, 148;  subjugated  Pannonia,  149. 

Tibullus,  Albius,  148. 

Tioinus,  battle  of,  114. 

Tlconderoga,  fortification  of,  421 ;  eaptursd 
by  Bthan  Allen,  427  ;  by  Buxgoyne,  42a 

Tien-Tsin,  treaty  of,  601,  602,  648,  661, 
662. 

Tifkta.  battle  of,  181. 

Tiglath-Adar,  k.  of  Amyria,  14. 

Tiglath-Pileaer,  ks.  of  Assyria,  I.,  XL,  14. 

Tigianea,  )l  of  Armenia,  80, 184, 186. 

Tigranocerta,  iMttle  of,  186. 

Tlilotson,  archb.  of  Canterbury ,  887. 

Tilly,  White  UiU,  9)9;  In  Uolstein,  810; 
Magdeburg,  811 :  death,  812. 

Tilsit,  peace  of,  4B9,  687. 

Timoieon,  90. 

Tin  not  brought  from  Bngland  by  Phoeni- 
cians, 17,  n. 

Tinchebrai,  battle  of,  280. 

Tingltana,  160. 

Tippamuir,  battle  of,  84a 

Tipu  sultan,  442,  444,  64L 

Tirhakah.     See  Taharak. 

Tlridates,  k.  of  Armenia,  160, 18a 

Tiridates,  k.  of  Parthia,  29. 

Tlsaapheraes,  67,  70. 

Titian,  828. 

Titus,  Roman  emp.,  161, 162;  dettroyi  J«i 
rusalem,  1%. 

Togrul  Beg,  210. 

Tokio.     See  Yedo. 

Tdkoly,  count,  872. 

Tokugawa  Ireyasu,  866. 

Tokugawa  shoguns,  86a 

Tolbiaeum,  17a 

Tolentlno^  battle  of,  484 ;  peace  of,  46a 

Toleration  act,  88a 

Tolly,  Barclay  de,  472, 474. 

Tolosa,  kingdom  of,  1 1 2 :  battle  of,  2ia 

TSnningen,  surrender  of,  896. 

Tonquin,  annexed  to  China,  278;  dlsputi 
with  the  French  oTer,  662. 

TooriLn-sbilh,  217. 

Torbay,  884. 

Torvau.  alliance  of,  802 ;  bsttle  of;  406b 

Tories,  origin  of  the  name,  882. 

Torres  Yedras,  lines  of,  478,  687. 

Torstenson,  814,  815. 

To8tig,206. 

Totila,  k.  of  East  Goths,  174,  !?& 

Totleben,  406,  600. 

Toul.     Set  Three  bishoprlM. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  48L 

Toun,  battle  of,  18a 

TouTTille,  870,  »7. 

Tower  of  Babel,  la 

Townshend,  486, 440. 
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Towton,  battle  of,  274. 

Tnfalg&r,  battle  of,  4/SI, 

Traitoroua  eorreepondenoe  bill,  686. 

Tnjao,  Roman  emp. ;  Parthiaa  ezp.  80  ; 
reign.  162, 158. 

Transubstantiatlon.  260. 

TnuuylTania,  du9,  dl6,  416, 51L 

Truimeaiu,  battle  of  lake,  114. 

Trautenau,  battle  of,  609. 

Trayendal,  peace  of,  894. 

Treaeon,  statute  of,  269. 

TrebU,  battle  of  the,  114,  461. 

Trebisond,  Greek  empire  of,  21fti 

Trelawney,  b.,  884. 

Trent,  affair  of  the,  667. 

Trent,  council  ot.906. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  428. 

Treyelyai^  G.  O.,  mc.  for  Ireland,  646. 

TreTee.     See  Trier. 

TreTithiok,  486. 

Treror,  air  John,  888. 

Trial  of  the  bishops  under  Jamea  n.,  884. 

Tribes  of  Isimel,  8. 

Tribunes,  appointment,  96.  97  :  militaiy 
tribunes  created,  99  ;  abolished,  101  ; 
lose  their  reyolutionary  ohanuster.  102; 
their  power  limited  by  SoUa,  182;  re- 
stored, 183 ;  conferred  upon  Csbmut,  148. 

Tribur,  Imperial  diet  at,  lfl»,  200. 

Tribus,  92. 

Triennial  act,  846.  888. 

Trier,  archb.  of,  218. 

Trlerarchy,  68. 

Trifanum,  battle  at,  104. 

Trifels,  216. 

Triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  867, 880 ;  between  Xngland, 
France,  and  Holland,  487. 

Tripolitan  war,  649. 

TriumTirate,  first,  187 ;  Mcond,  146. 

Trochu,  617,  618,  619. 

Trojan  war,  47. 

Troppau,  congress  at,  487. 

Troyes,  peace  of,  269,  271, 888. 

Truce  of  Ood,  199,  208. 

Tschesme,  battle  of.  412. 

Tseng,  marquis,  662. 

Tshemajeff,  621. 

Tsin  dynasty  in  China,  82 :  later  Tibi,  211. 

Tuathal,  89. 

Tudor,  house  of,  888. 

Tughlak,  sulun  of  Delhi,  241. 

Tuileries,  storm  of  the,  462 ;  burnt,  688. 

Tullns  Hostilius,  89. 

Tunes,  battle  of,  111. 

Tunis,  Louis  IX.  at,  217;  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  against,  804;  French  expe- 
dition to,  684. 

Turco-Russian  war  in  Europe,  622;  in 
Asia,  623. 

Turenne.  marslial,  816,  866 ;  death,  868. 

Tun^ot,  447. 

Turin,  peace  of,  371 ;  battle  of,  892,  484. 

Turks,  Turkey,  empire  of  the  Seljuk  T., 
210 ;  supremacy  of  the  Osman  or  Otto- 
man T.,  278  ;  war  with  Charles  V.,  808 ; 
alliance  with  Francis  I.,  806 ;  war  with 
Max.  II.,  806;  with  Venice  (Lepanto), 
826;  highest  development  of  the  em- 
pire, decline,  868 ;  wan  with  Leopold  I. 
(siege  of  Vienna),  872;  peace  of  Carlo- 
wiU,  T.  reoelves  TemesTar,  loses  Morea 


to  Venloe.  Huanry  and  TnaijlTiiila  li 
Austria,  872,  416 ,  Aioff  Itmt  to  ftnnis, 
876;  Charles  XU.  in  T.,  806;  A«>ff  re- 
gained, 806 ;  conquest  of  Moraa,  wu 
with  Austria,  peace  of  Paaaarowits,  Aor 
trla  reoelTes  Tamesrar.  UtUe  H'aUachia, 
Belgrade,  part  of  Sana,  897 ;  war  with 
Poland  and  RuMsia,  regains  Belgnde, 
Senria,  Uttle  Wallaehia,  806 ;  war  with 
Russia  and  Austria.  406, 410 ;  Aioff  finally 
lost,  410;  with  Catharine  II.  (1),  peace  <d 
Kutsehouo  Kainardji,  Bug  tiM  boon- 
dary,  412  ;  (2)  peace  of  Jassy,  Dniestct 
the  boundary.  413;  war  with  RuMia, 
peace  of  Bucoarest,  Pruth  the  boun- 
dary, 478;  revolt  of  Greece,  4SS;  mas- 
sacre of  Janiaaries,  Nararino,  489 ;  war 
with  Russia,  peace  of  Adrianoplc,  4S* ; 
Crimean  war,  499 ;  peace  of  Paris.  6U1 ; 
revolt  of  HeraegoTina,  etc.,  ''  Bulgarian 
atrocities,"  621 ;  war  with  Buaaia.  622 : 
peace  of  San  Stefsno,  628 ;  eongicas  of 
Berlin,  624  ;  loss  of  mneh  territory,  624; 
conference  of  Berlin,  surrender  of  Dai- 
oigno,  626. 

Tuscany,  Cosimo  de  Medici  of 
becomes  grand  duke  of  T.,  827 ; 
Stephen,  of  Lorraine,  receives  T.,  896» 
416  ;  becomes  an  appanage  of  Austria, 
416 ;  grand  duke  expelled,  461 ;  ceded  to 
Parma,  as  kingdom  of  Etruria,  463 :  oid 
dynasty  restored,  488 ;  united  with  Sh^ 
dinia,602. 

Tuscaroras,  868,  417. 

Two  Sicilies,    ike  Naples,  Sldljr. 

Tycoon.     See  Shognn. 

Tyler,  John,  664. 

Tyler,  Wat.  269. 

Tyndale*s  translation  of  ttke  Bibto,  886b 

Tyndarls,  batUe  off,  HO. 

Tyrant,  49. 

Tyrconnel,  888,  887. 

Tyre.  16;  subdued  bvNebnehadneHar,  16; 
surpasses  Sidon,  18 ;  height  of  its  proe* 
perity  under  lliram,  18 ;  deelina,  19  ,  be- 
sieged by  NebnehadiMiar,  19 ;  oaptaued 
by  Alexander,  20. 

Tyrol,  acquired  Carinthla.  244 ;  cItcb  te 
Austria  by  Margaret  Maultasph,  210; 
faUs  to  archduke  Maximilian,  268;  in- 
Taded  t)y  Bavarians,  892 ;  ceded  to  Ba- 
varia, 4W ;  revolt  of  Tyrol  under  Hofer, 
471 ;  revolt  subdued,  southern  Tyrol  an- 
nexed to  Italy,  472 :  T.  lestoared  to  An» 
tria,482. 

Tyrone,  e.  of,  rebellion,  880, 84L 

nif-Jarl,  207. 

Ulm,  260  i    tract  of,  816 ;  aumndsr  o^ 

467. 
Ulrica  Eleanora,  q.  of  Sweden,  896. 
Ulrich,  d.  of  WUrtemberg,  vktory  of  Bwm 

bian  league  over,  260. 
Ulrich,  d.  of  Wiirtembeig,  nstond,  801 
Umbria,  81,  88, 14L 
Umbro-Sabellian  tribe,  86. 
*'  Unam  Sanctam,"  264. 
Union  of  Calmer,  2S7, 288,  210,  8U. 
Union  G^n^xale,  failure  of,  684. 
Union,  German,  486. 
Union,  PmteitHnt,  806k  80BL 
Union  JadE,  484 
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United  eoIonlM  of  New  Bng^joidy  2ML 

Uaitad  IrUhmen,  686. 

United  Kingdom  of  OiMt  Britain  ftod  Ire- 
land, 688. 

United  NetlierlandB,  NpubUe  of,  816.  See 
Netberiuidi. 

United  New  Netherland  company,  286. 

United  ProTinoee.     See  Netherlandii. 

United  States  of  America,  iudependence 
proclaimed,  428;  artielej  of  confedejr»- 
tlon,  429;  independence  recoguiied  and 
boundariee  established,  482 ;  first  con- 
gress at  New  Yoric,  647 ;  flnt  meets  at 
Washingten,  64» ;  Jay's  tr«aties,  648; 
Louisiana  purcbase,  648 ;  war  of  1812, 
661 ;  Missouri  compromise,  662 ;  war  with 
Mexico,  664 :  f  ugitWe  slave  law.  648, 666 ; 
eiTil  war,  667,  prohibition  ox  slaTezy, 
668;  resumptton,  drU  serrioe  reform, 

6eo. 

United  States  bank.  647  j  second,  66L 

Unstmt,  battle  of  J96, 190. 

Urana,  Pedro  de,  288. 

Urban  ILjpope,  21& 

Urchan,  278. 

Uruguaj,  dlacoTary  of,  886 ;  Independeat, 

Usurtssen,  lu.  of  Igjpt,  L,  XL,  III.,  4. 
Utica,  Phceuiciu  ooiouj,  17 ;  batUe,  141. 
Utraquists,  2B2. 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  388, 486 ;  trea^  of,  868; 

union  of,  331. 
Uxbridge,  trea^  of,  348. 
Uxeda,  d.  of,  331. 

Va^  Oabe^a  de,  286. 

▼adimonlnm  lake,  battle  of,  106, 107. 

VaidiTia,  287. 

Valens.  Roman  emp.,  100. 

Vaientlnianus,  I.,  Roman  emp.,  160 ;  II., 

160;  lU.,  161, 178. 
Valertanus,  Roman  emp.,  166, 1B8. 
Valerius,  laws  of,  06. 
Valerius  Corms,  M.,  106,  104 ;  Mazlmiis, 

110;  PopUcola.98. 
Valley  Forge,  W. 
Valmy,  battle  at,  462. 
Valois,  house  of,  267. 
Van  Buren,  MarUu,  662, 668. 
Vandals,  location,  170  ^nfided  Spain.  171 ; 

kingdom  in  Africa,  172 ;  power  in  Africa 

destroyed,  174. 
Vane,  sir  Uenrr,  execution  of,  879. 
Van  Tromp.  876. 
Varahrsn  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  n..  m.,  188; 

IV.,  v.,  180 ;  VI^  s««  Bahiam. 
Varna,  battle  of,  878. 
Varro,  0.  Terentins,  116. 
Varus,  Quintilius,  148, 140, 167. 
Vaaa,  house  of,  8o2. 
Vassals,  166. 
Vatican  council,  612. 
Vaucelles,  truce  of,  806. 
Vauchamps,  battle  of,  480. 
Vedas,  22,28. 
Veil,  war  of  Romulus  with,  88 ;  slige  of, 

Velasquei,  Biego,  284, 286. 
Venaissin,  annexed  te  France,  463. 
?end4}e,  royalisUc  rsTolt  in  the,  468, 464 ; 
oonduslon  of  the  war,  467 ;  new  reTolt 
I,  tt. 


VendAme,  892, 486. 

Vend6me,  column,  682. 

Venexuela,  discoTcxy  of,  288 ;  repabUo  o^ 
488. 

Venice  founded  by  Italian  fugitives,  178 ; 
shares  in  4th  crusade,  216;  constitu^ 
tion,  607-1464,  262 ;  aeauisition  of  Corfli 
and  Cyprus,  heigiit  of  ita  power,  ib.; 
league  of  Cambray ,  800, 818 ;  holy  league, 
818 ;  decline  in  power,  loses  Cyprus  to 
the  TuriLS,  826;  at  the  peace  of  Carlo* 
wite  reoeiyes  Morea,  872 ;  which  it  loses 
at  the  peace  of  Passarowitx.  8^7  ;  these 
wan  described,  416 ;  V.  seisea  by  Fiance, 
gov.  overthrown,  4^ ;  coded  to  Austria, 
except  Ionian  Islands,  468:  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  Austria  retains  V.,  which 
forms  with  Milan  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  482 ;  revolt  and  sabjugation, 
494 ;  ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  600 ;  ceded 
to  Italy.  610,  and  united  with  that  king- 
dom, 611. 

Venus.  84. 

Vera  Grus,  286;  surrender  of,  to  gen. 
Scott,  664. 

Vercellse,  battle  of,  128. 

Vercingetorix,  180. 

Vexden,  ceded  to  Sweden,  816;  eonoueved 
by  Denmark  and  sold  to  Hanover,  886w 

Verdun,  «e«  the  Three  bishoprics;  tcea^ 
of,  187. 

Vere,  Robert  de,  impeachment,  269. 

Vergennes,  c.  de,  447. 

Veigilius  Maro,  P.,  81, 147. 

Vergniaud,  461,  462, 464. 

Vermont,  organised,  429;  admitted  to 
Union,  647. 

Verona,  congress  of,  488. 

Veronese,  Paul,  828. 

Verrasiano,  Giovanni  di,  286. 

Vezsailles,  convention  of,  610 ;  prelimina- 
ries of  peace  at,  610;  treaty  of,  408; 
peace  of,  482, 441. 

Verus,  Lucius,  164. 

Vervins,  treaty  of,  824. 

Vesontio,  battle  of,  188. 

Vespasianus,  Roman  emp.,  87, 160, 161. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  288,  284. 

Vestal  vugins,  86. 

VesuTins,  eruption  of,  162 ,  battle  of,  104, 
176. 

Vexin,2r^. 

Via  .Cmilia,  118;  Appia,  construction  of, 
106 ;  Flaminia,  construction  of,  106, 118; 
Valeria,  106. 

VIcksburg,  668. 

Victor  Amadous,  k.  of  Sardinia,  468. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  k.  of  Sardinia,  returns  to 
Turin,  482. 

Victor  RmmanueLk.  of  Sardinia,  succeeds 
to  the  throoe,  404:  in  Crimean  war,  600 ; 
k.  of  Italy,  608 ;  death,  624. 

Victoria,  q.  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
401;  marriage,  642;  empress  of  India, 
646,647. 

Vienna,  grand  alliance  of,  370.  8e«  Orand 
alliance. 

Vienna,  alliance  of,  against  Napoleon  (1816), 
488;  concordat  of,  263;  conference  in, 
401 ;  congrora  of,  482, 687 ;  final  act,  487 ; 
peace  of  (ending  war  of  Polish  succession]^ 
808 ;  peace  of  between  France  and  Aus* 
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tria  (1809),  472:  peace  ofiendlng  the  wmr 
of  Aiutria  and  Pruuia  with  Denmark 
(1864).  606:  peace  of,  between  Austria 
and  Italy  (1866),  611;  treaty  of  (1781), 
487 ;  siege  bv  the  Turlcs,  dU3.  872 ;  foun- 
dation of,  167  ;  outbreak  in,  492 ;  second, 
499;  thinI,49S. 

Vienne.     Set  Dauphin^. 

Vijayanagar,  Hindu  kingdom  of,  241, 868; 
destruction,  354. 

Vilagos,  capitulation  of,  496. 

Villafaiila,  treaty  of,  828. 

Villafranca,  meeting  at,  602. 

Vlllan,  866,  892.  m, 

Viilegagnon,  288. 

Yillehanlouin,  216. 

Vill^le,  ministry  of,  687. 

TUleroi,  870,  892. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  827. 

Vindelicia,  84,  148, 167. 

Vlndez,  C.  Julius,  161. 

Vinegar  Hill,  battle  of,  686. 

Vinland  (America).  209,  TtSL 

Vinoy,  general,  6ra. 

Vlo,  oardinal  de,  801. 

TionTiUe,  battle  of,  616. 

Yirginfa,  98. 

Virginia,  named,  289;  dirition  of,  291; 
first  general  assembly  in,  292 ;  massacre 
of  colonists  in,  857 ;  Bacon *8  rebellion, 
859 ;  resolutions  of  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses, 424 :  secedes,  656. 

VirUthus,  m. 

ViMonti,  John  Qaleasio  becomes  duke  of 
Milan,  261 ;  extinction  of  the  line,  262, 
818 

Vioiffoths.     Set  West  Ooths. 

Vitellius,  Roman  emp..  161. 

Vitigea,  k.  of  East  Goths.  174. 

Vittoria,  battle  of.  479,  587. 

Vladimir  the  Great,  of  Russia,  276. 

Vladislas  III.,  of  Poland,  elected  k.,  of 
Hungary,  278;  IV.,  852. 

VoUbUs  in  India,  210. 

Yolero.  Publihux.  Bi. 

Vologeses,  ks.  of  Parthia,  ITT.,  war  with 
M.  Aurelius,  80  ;  IV.,  loses  northern 
Assyria,  80. 

Yolscii,  wars  with  Romans,  97,  98,  100, 
103:  recei?e  dtixeuship  without  suf- 
frage, 104. 

VoltJro,  400, 448. 

Voltri,  battle  of,  462. 

Vortigem,  87,  38. 

Vossem,  peace  of,  367. 

Vote  by  ballot  in  KngUnd,  645. 

VouilU,  battle  of,  174. 

VuMush  III.,  MS  Bamannarmri. 

Wachau,  battle  at,  478. 

Waddington,  ministry  of,  in  France,  684. 

Wadsworth,  362. 

Wagram,  battle  of,  472. 

Wahlstatt.  battle  of,  240,  477. 

Waiblingen.     Ste  Welfs. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  272. 

Walcheren  expedition,  471. 

Waldemar  I.,  k.  of  Denmark,  the  Great, 

235;  II.,  the  Conqueror,  2^,  285  ;  111., 

287. 
Waldemar  the  False,  248. 
Waldenses,  227. 


Wales,  migration  of  Britons  to,  ITS ; 

quest  by  Kdward  I.,  3M;  annex 

Kug.,  8&I. 
Wales,  pr.  of,  risits  United  States  and  Ca» 

ada,  644 :  India,  616. 
Walja,  k.  of  the  West  Gotha,  ITL 
Wall  of  China,  82. 
Wallace,  sir  Wm.,  206. 
Wallenstein,  Albert  of,  810, 81& 
Waller,  847. 
Walpole,  484:    administratloa  487;   faUt 

438. 
Walsingham,  839. 
Walter  the  PennileM,  200, 213. 
Walter,  Hubert,  arehb.  of  GaDtflrbnxy.SB. 
Waltsemiiller,  Uartin,  288L 
Wandewash,  battle  of,  444. 
Warbeek,  Perktn,  888. 
Warsaw,  baUle  of,  878 ;  besiaged  by  Praa- 

sians,  414 ;  captured  by  Russians,  490. 
Warsaw,  duehy  of,  created  for  thie  k.  of 

Saxony,  470;   West   tiaUeia   eedcd    tax 

472 ;  a  portion  ceded    to  Prussia,  482 ; 

the  rest,  as  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  Rna- 

sia,  488. 
Wartboxv,  Luther  at  the,  80S;  fealSvaloC 

the,  487. 
Wartenburg,  battle  of,  478. 
Warwick,  e.  of.  Impeachment,  270. 
Warwickje.  of  (the  JUng-maker),  takes  ap 

arms,  272, 274. 
Warwick,  e.  of,  grant  In  Ameitea,  286b 
Warwick,  c.  oL  exeented,  3S3. 
Washington  city  laid  oat,  647. 
Washington,  treaty  of,  6tt,  660. 
Washington.  George,  exmitloD  to  the  Ibiti 

on  the  Alleghany,  420;  at  Braddockia 

defeat,  421;  in  continental  coogrBaa,  43Bc 

commander-in-chief,  427  ;   war  of 

penden(^427-481 ;  resigned  hia  coa». 

ission,  432 :  first  pres.  of  U.  S.,  647  ;  •«- 

elected,  648 ;  death.  649. 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  484, 688. 
Watt,  James,  486. 
Wavne,  430,  547. 
Webster,  Daniel,  speeeh  in  reply  to  Ii^ja% 

653  ;  U.  8.  see.  of  state,  664, 6o6. 
Wedmore,  treaty  of,  204. 
Wehlau,  treaty  of,  3<8. 
Weinsberg,  battle  of,  219. 
Weissenburg,  engagement  at,  616. 
Welf,  186,  199;    V.,  marriea    Xatilda  e< 

Tuscany,  20O. 
Welfs,    contest   with  the   Hohenatanfaa 

(Waiblingen),  219,   224;  geoMJocy  oC. 

Welfesholae,  batUe  of,  90L 

Wellesley,  sir  Arthnr,  In  India  64L 
Wellington. 

Wellington,  d.  of ,  687 ;  sketch  of  life, 
insula  war,  471;  in  Portugal,  473;  Vl*> 
toria,  479 ;  in  l^rance,  481 ;  eongra*  ef 
Vienna,  482 ;  Waterloo,  484 ;  admiui8ta> 
tion,  589 ;  for.  sec,  640;  daaa^  643. 

Welser,  286. 

Wenceslana.     Set  WenieL 

Wends,  168;  wan  with  Henry  I.,  191; 
Otto  L,  196;  Otto  n.,  197;  TMitooli 
knights,  218 ;  subjugated  by  Waldemar 
286,249. 

Went  worth,  Thomaa.     St*  StrafTotd. 

Wenael,  emp.  of  U.  R.  K,  SSa 
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Wienl6r,  gm.  toi1|  616|  619l 

Werel»,  poaM  of.  409. 

Werth,  818,  814,  816. 

Wamtz,  founded,   178;   growth  of.  180; 

kingii  of,  become  kings  of  EogUnd,  206 ; 
DaoM  in,  204. 
West.  Francif,  2d6. 
Wflit  Fmnlu.  Mpaimtlon   from   tho  But 

Franka,  18<  ;  CarolingUn   rolen,   2D1 ; 

develop  Into  the  French  nation,  202. 
Western  empire  separated  from  the  eastern 

empire,  16  ;  fall  of,  162, 178  ;  reviTal  by 

Charles  the  Great,  186 ;  by  Otto  I.,  196. 
West  Ooths.  location,  170 ;  enter  the  Roman 

empire,  171 ;  foimd  kingdom  in  Spain, 

172;  under  Theodoric.  k.  of  the  Rast 

Goths,  174  ;  conquered  oy  the  Arabs,  188. 
Westminster  assembly,  84 <. 
Westminster,  treaty  of,  880.  408. 
Weston,  lord  treasurer,  844. 
Westphalia,  184 ;  kingdom  of,  formed,  470 : 

fall  of,  478  ;  peace  of,  816 ;  conditions  of 

the  peace,  816,  817. 
West  Point,  480. 

West  Virginia  admitted  to  the  Union.  66& 
Wettin,  house  of,  in  Meissen.  218 ;  reoeires 

electoral  Saxony,  262 ;  diTision  of  the 

Une,d06 
Wetslar.  imperial  eliamber  at,  800. 
Wexford,  massacre  of,  876. 
Weymouth,  George,  ^. 
Wharton,  Thomas,  sec  of  state,  887 ;  in  the 

whig  junto,  485. 
Wheatstone,  487. 
Whigs,  origin  of  the  name,  882. 
WhiAey  insurrection  648. 
White,  John,  gov.,  289. 
White  Hill,  battle  on,  809. 
White  Plains,  battle  of,  428. 
Whitney,  Eli,  invented  cotton  gin,  648. 
Whittlngton,  sir  Richard,  271. 
Wielif,  doctrine  as  taught  by  Hum  oon- 

demned,  262 ;  in  England,  m, 
Widukind,  186. 
Wicsloch,  battle  of,  810. 
Wilderness,  battle  of  the,  668. 
Wilkes,  John,  489,  440. 
William  I.,  the  Conqueror,  k.  of  England, 

Hastings,  206 ;  reign,  m     See  WUliam 

duke  of  Normandy ;  II.,  the  Red,  reign 

of,  280. 
William  and  Sfaiy  sorerelgns  of  England, 

870.  871 ;  reicn,  886 ;  of  SootUnd,  886  ; 

wars  with  Ranee,  870,  871;  death  of 

Mary,  888.     Set  WiUiam,  prince  of  Or> 

ange. 
William  III.,k.  of  England,  reign  alone, 

888,  889 ;  war  of  Spanish  suoceMlon,  890- 

894  i  death,  889,  892  ;  IV.,  489 ;  reign, 

689 ;  death,  491,  641. 
William  I., emperor  of  Germany,  election, 

619;  attempted  assassination,  624. 
William  I.,  k.  of  Holland.  489. 
William  Longsword,  d.  of  Normandy,  202. 
William,  d.  of  Normandv's  claim  to  the 

English  succession,  200,  206  ;  conquest 

of  England,  206.    See  WUliam  I.,  k.  of 

England. 
William  L,  of  Orange,  the  Silent,  881. 
William   of   Orange,  867;  marriage  with 

Mary,   868,   881 ;  becomes    stadtholder, 

880 ;  declaration  to  the  people  of  Eng- 


land, 884.    See  William  m.,  k.  of  Ing^ 
land. 

William  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  608 ;  coronation 
of,  604 ;  commander  of  the  army,  608, 
609,614.  See  William  I.,emp.  of  Ger- 
many. 

William  the  Uon,  k.  of  Scotland,  282. 

WUliam  U.,  k.  of  Sicily,  222. 

William  and  Mary  college,  862. 

William  and  Mary,  war  of,  866. 

Williams,  Roger,  297.  867. 

Wilmington, «.  of,  4S8. 

Wilmot  proviso,  666. 

Wimbledon,  expedition  against  Cadia,  842i 

Wimpfen,  battle  of,  810. 

Wimpffen,  general,  617. 

Winchester,  statute  of,  267. 

Windischgrilts,  pr.,  496. 

Winfrith.     See  Boniface. 

Winkelried,  Arnold  of,  260. 

Winthrop,  John,  296. 

Winthiop,  John,  son  of  gOT.  W.,  founda- 
tion of  Conn,  colony  by,  297. 

WinwsBd,  battle  of,  180. 

Wisconsin,  exploration  o^  864 ;  admitted 
to  the  Union.  666. 

Witt,  de,  867,  888 ;  commander,  879. 

Wittelsbach,  house  of.  In  BaTaria,  222; 
count  palatine,  228 ;  head  of  the  unioa 
and  the  league  both  of  this  house,  806 ; 
Wilhelmian  and  Rudolflan  line,  816$ 
Bavarian  succession,  406. 

Wittstoek,  battle  of,  Sii, 

Wladimir.    See  Vladimir. 

Wocokon,  island  of,  289. 

Woden.     See  Odin. 

Wolfe,  gen..  421, 422. 

Wollaston,  296. 

Wolseley,  sir  Garnet,  646,  64& 

Wolsey,  Thomas,  card.,  884. 

Wolstenholme-B  Sound,  299. 

"  Wonderful  "  parliament,  269. 

Worcester,  battle  of,  876. 

Worcester,  e.  of,  conspiracy  against  Henxr 
IV.,  270. 

Worcester,  marquis  of,  486. 

Worms,  capital  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Bur' 
gundy,  170 ;  concordat  of,  201 ;  diet  of^ 

Worth,  battle  of,  616. 

Wrangel,  German  commander,  494,  496ix 
606. 

Wrangel,  Swedish  commander,  816. 

Wrede,480. 

Wren,  sir  Christopher,  879. 

Writs  of  assistance  in  Massaehusetta,  422. 

Wurschen,  battle  of,  476. 

WUrtemberg,  rise  of  the  Swabian  count* 
of,  244 ;  contests  with  the  league  of  Swa- 
bian cities,  249,  260;  duke  Ulrich  forced 
to  abdicate,  804 ;  becomes  an  electorater 
464;  enriched  by  the  medlatixation  of 
many  imperial  cities,  466;  troops  Join 
Napoleon,  467 ;  becomes  a  kingdom  and 
acquires  lands  from  Austria,  468;  be- 
longs to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhin^ 
468;  Joins  the  allies,  479;  Joins  tha 
North  German  confederation,  614. 

Wttnbnig,  diet  at,  228;  battle  of,  468. 

Wusterhausen,  treaty  of,  898. 

Wyandot8,423. 

Wyat,  sir  FzaadB,  gov.  of  8.  Virginia,  29^ 
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,  67;   leadi 
of  Perioles, 


WyeUf.    &«WieUf. 
Wykeham,  WUliam  of,  9Qd. 

X.  T.  Z.  affair,  M9. 
Xanthippiu  aocuses  Mlltiade 

Athenian  fleet,  60;  father 

03. 

Xanthlppus,  the  Spartan,  111. 
Xenophon,  leads  the   Greek   meroeDarles 

under  Cyrus  the  younger,  29,  60. 
Xeres  de  la  Froatera,  battle  of,  188. 
Xerxes,  ks.  of  Persia :  I.  war  with  Greeoa, 

28,58-60;  IL,  29. 

Takub  Beg,  662. 

Yikub  Khin,  abdication  of,  647. 

Yale  eollegCL  founded,  868. 

Yamassees,  Indian  war,  417,  418. 

Yeardleyjtir  Geoige,  gor.  gen.  of  8.  Vir* 
ginla,  292. 

Yedo.  in  Japan,  82 ;  capital  of  the  shogun, 
866;  name  changed  to  Tokio,  becomes 
capital  of  the  mikado,  668. 

Ynglingar  dysMty  in  Sweden,  206. 

Yokohama,  82;  opened  to  trade,  668. 

York,  James,  duke  of,  giant  of  New 
Netherlands,  868;  lord  high  admiral, 
878;  profeasw  Catholicism,  SBO;  thrown 
out  by  the  test  act,  880 ;  exclusion  bill, 
881 ;  succeeds  as  James  XI.,  k.  of  Eng- 
land, 888. 

York,  gen.,  474,  476,  478,  480. 

York,  house  of,  in  the  wan  of  the  roiw, 
27SL 

forktown,  slega  of,  481. 


Yoritomo,  212, 248. 
Ypailanti,  488. 
Yucatan,  disooTety  of, 
Yussnf ,  209. 


Zama,  battle  of,  118. 

Zamasp,  k.  of  Persia,  189. 

Zapolya,  John.  pr.  of  TimnqrlvaniSy  80B 

Zoemeboh,  169. 

Zela,  battle  of.  186, 142. 

Zendaresta,  24,  n. 

Zenger,  arrest  of,  for  Ubel,  419L 

Zeno.  64, 162. 

ZenoDia,  167. 

Zenta,  battle  of,  872. 

Ziela.     Stt  Zela. 

Zipangu,  82,  n,  282L 

Ziska,262. 

Znaim,  tmce  of,  472. 

ZoUTerein,  fountel,  491 ;  flist  pariiimsB^ 

612. 
Zopyms,  27. 
Zoradorf ,  battle  of,  406. 
Zoroaster,  reforms  the  Iraale  rdigian,  21 ; 

his  religion  restored,  187. 
Ziiny.aoe. 
Zul-fikar  Kh4n,  442. 
Zillpieh,  batUe  of,  178. 
Zulus,  war  of  England  wttti,  646. 
Zurich,  battle  of,  4A1:  P«mm  of,  601 
Zutphen,  battle  of,  889. 
ZweibiU^mi^  boose  of,  In  BnvdiBa  iC^ 

ZwingU,  80L 
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Abbai  t[.f  kbedlve  of  lOnyfe,  B67. 

Abdullahi,  niAhdi,  609. 

Abdnmhiiuuiif     amor  o(    /MghmffftBiit 

dMth,  608. 
Abu  Klea,  battle,  666. 
AbyiibiU,  and  Italy,  667, 674, 680 ;  BritUi 

treaty,  672. 
Addi*e  AbedA,  peMe,  680. 
AdoA,  battle,  680. 
AfghanlfltaD,  frontier  deUmfanted,  666; 

CbltnJ,  668 ;  Hablbullah,  608. 
Agnurian  agitattoo,  Qermaay,  680;  BoMia, 

684. 
Aoaineldo,  BmiUo,  inenrreotion,  602. 
Auaka  boundary,  692, 6M. 
Alexander,  p.  of  Bulgaria,  aad  Eaet  Ba- 

melia,  676  ;  Uduapped,  reeigne,  676. 
Alexander  III. ,  tar  of  Biusta,  oooiecrated, 

573 ;  death,  579. 
Alexander,  k.  of  Berria,  577 ;  ooap  d'tftat, 

678;  liberal  oooetitution,  584;  aMaMl- 

nftted,586. 
Alfonao  XII.,  k.  of  Spain,  Paris  mob,  673 ; 

death,  675 ;  XIII.,  575 ;  aooealon,  686. 
A  lire-Lorraine,  dictator  paragraph  abol- 

Wied,685. 
American  Balfaroad  Union  itrike,  680. 
Anem,  French  w»r,  573,  674. 
Anarchietic  actirlty,  577,  678,  683,  693. 
Andr^  in  mlnlatry,  582,  685. 
Angrft  Peqnena,    German    protectorate, 

674. 
ArbttratioD,  Anglo-French    treaty,  573; 

Hagae  conference,  683;  French-Italian 

treaty,  685 ;  Bering  tea,  668  :  Yenemel* 

boundary,  690 ;  Anglo-American  treaty, 

600. 
Armenian  masMcree,  579. 
Armies,  increase  in  Oontinentel,  675,  578 ; 

Swedish  conscription,  584;  increase  in 

U.  8.,  592  ;  general  staff,  604. 
Ashantee  ezpcnition,  669. 
Assnb,  Italy  occupies,  574. 
Associations  l«w,  French,  684,  686. 
Aasuan  dam,  672. 
Atbara,  battle,  669. 
Ausgleich  renewed,  682. 
Australia,  constitution,  571. 
Australian  ballot,  687. 
Austria,  tri^  alliance,  673, 586 ;  eleotoral 

reform,  680 ;  lanfraaffe  oontrorersy,  582 ; 

Augleich  renewed,  M2  ;  empress  assassi* 

nated,683. 

Baden-Fowell,  ool.,  Mafeking,  571. 
Baker  Fksha,  6C5. 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  sec.  for  Irehmd,  666 ;  of  trea- 
sury, 668 ;  premier,  672 ;  and  tariff,  572. 
Bank  scandal  In  Italy,  578. 
Bankruptcy,  uniform  law,  601. 


Baring,  Bvelyn,  in  Bgypt,  66S. 
Barton,  Edmund,  571. 
Bayard,  T.  F.,  sec.  of  state,  586. 
Beach,  M.  H.,  sec.  for  Ireland,  666 ;  ex- 
chequer, 668. 
Beohuanaland,  British,  666. 
Belgium,  suffrage,  574,  578,  583,  584 ;  so- 

oUlistlc  demonsbations,  683,  584. 
Berber,  669. 

Bering  sea.  sealing  controversy,  586,  688. 
Berthelot  fai  ministry,  580. 
Bimetallism,     international    -oonferenoe, 

578.    See  Silver. 
Bismarck,  pr.  Von.,  and  catholics,  574; 

colonial    policy,    574;    resigns,     677; 

death,  688. 
BlaLue,  J.  O.,  repubUosn  nominee,  686 ; 

sec.  of  state,  687. 
Bodrlkoff  assaadnated,  585. 
Bogolepoff  assassinated,  584. 
Bonapute,  prince   Napoleon,  manifesto^ 

573 ;  death,  577. 
Botha,  gen.,  8.  African  war,  571. 
Boulanger,    in  ministry,  675;    agitation, 

576,  576 ;  flight,  576  ;  suicide,  677. 
Bourbon,  house  of,  eztfaict,  573. 
Bourgeois  ministry,  680. 
Boxer  rising,  697. 
Bradlaugh  in  parliament,  666. 
Briseon  mhiistry,  674,  582. 
British  South  Africa  company,  667,  669. 
Brunei,  protectorate,  667. 
Bryan,  w.  J.,  democratic  nominee,  600, 

BiToe,  James,  in  cabinet,  668. 

Bulgaria,  Servian  war,  675 ;  Alexander  re- 
signs, 576;  Ferdinand,  676;  Russiaa 
ascendency,  580. 

Buller,  RedTers,  B.  African  war,  670. 

Bttlow,  0.  voQ,  Oerman  chancellor,  584. 

Burma,  upper,  annexed,  666;  Anglo-Chi- 
nese agreements,  694,  605. 

Camnbell   Baomerman,  H.,  see.  (A  war, 

CSunpoe,  premier  of  Spain,  575. 

Canada,  Pacific  raUway,  666 ;  Riers  rebel- 
lion, 666 ;  tariff  preferential,  669 ;  fish- 
eries, 586 ;  joint  high  commission,  601. 

Canals,  Manchester,  668;  Sues  convention, 
676 ;  Ptaama,  678,  694 ;  Kiel,  679. 

Capriri,  T.,  Oerman  chancellor,  677,  579. 

Carloe,  k.  of  Portugal,  577. 

Camovas,  premier  of  Spain,  675. 

Caroline  Islands,  Germany  secures,  675, 
683. 

Cssimlr-P^rier,  pres.  of  France,  678 ;  re- 
signs. 580. 

Caucasia,  railway,  576. 

Cavaignao,  in  mnistry,  680. 
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^     OenrenK  ftdminJ,  591. 

Chad,  lake,  oootrol,  687,  578. 

GhamberUin,  JoMph,  In  cabindt,  retigna, 
liberal  unioniat,  G66;  oolo&lal  aec.,  668 ; 
and  Transraal,  6fi9 ;  and  colonial  pre- 
miers,  669;  hi  8.  Africa,  572;  tariff 
campaign,  672. 

Chambord,  c.  of,  death,  573. 

Charleifcon  earthqaake,  686. 

Chile  and  U.  S.,  688. 

China,  French  war,  574,  576 ;  and  Japan 
in  Oorea,  694;  flooda  and  famine,  594 ; 
mioiionariea,  695;  empreae  dowager, 
605,  697 ;  Japanese  war,  696 ;  ooncea- 
■iona,  696 ;  territorial  leaaea,  696,  697 ; 
reforma,  607;  open-door  polioy,  697, 
698 ;  Boxer  rlalng,  697 ;  oommnrrrlal 
txeaUea,698. 

Chineee  exclnaion  act,  687, 689. 

Ohing,  pr..  Boxer  riaing,  696. 

Ghitral,  668. 

Cholera  in  IBiirope,  677. 

Chungking,  trei^  port,  606. 

Churchill,  Randolph,  in  cabinet,  666. 

Clayton-Bulwer  trea^  abrogated,  698. 

Cleveland,  OroTer,  demoonitic  nominee, 
686,688;  prea.  of  U.  S.,  586,  689;  tariff, 
686 ;  and  Hawaii,  689 ;  silver  purchaae 
law,  689;  bond  isauea,  689,  690;  Yene- 
luela,  690. 

Colenao,  battle,  570. 

Colombia,  canal  treaty,  693. 

Cploniea,  German  African,  574. 

Combes,  In  ministry,  680;  premier,  586. 

Concordat,  agitation  against,  685. 

Congo,  conference,  674 ;  boundary,  679. 

Conatans  in  ministry,  676. 

Constitution,  French,  revised,  674;  Aoa- 
tralian,  671 ;  Japanese.  694. 

Contract  laborers,  U.  8.  law,  686. 

Coolie  labor  in  B.  Africa,  672. 

Copyright,  international,  688. 

Corea,  opened  to  trade,  694;  China  and 
Japan  (1883),  694;  (1894),  695  ;  Roasian 
intrigue,  694,  696;  Japanese  prestige, 
696  ;  RoasU  and  Japan,  696,  697,  609. 

Cretan  revolt,  681. 

Crimes  act,  666. 

Crlspi,  premier  of  Italy,  1^6;  bank  scan- 
dal, 578. 

Cronje,  gen.,  8.  African  war,  570,  671. 

Cuba,  rebellion,  690;  Bpaniah-American 
war,  590;  U.  8.  disclaims  desire  for, 
691 ;  8pain  relinquLdies,  691 ;  conditions 
of  U.  8.  withdrawal,  692 ;  independent 
government,  693 ;  redijrocity  with  U.  8., 

Cunon,  lord,  vloerc^  of  India,  669. 

Dahomey,  Franoh  protectorate,  578 ;  boimd- 

aiT,  682. 
Danish  West  Indies,  faUnre  of  pnroliase, 

693. 
Danube,  navigation,  673,  681. 
Delarey,  gen.,  8.  African  war,  571. 
Delcaaid  &  ministry,  678,  682, 685. 
Department,  of  labor,  687,  694;  of  agriool- 

ture,  687 ;  of  commerce,  694. 
Deutsche  Colonialverein,  574. 
De  Wet,  gen.,  8.  African  war,  571. 
Dewey,  George,  Hanila  bay,  691. 


,578,682. 


Dongola,660. 
Dreyfus  affair,  579,  682. 
Dupuy,  in  ministry,  678; 


East  Bumalia,  revolution,  575. 
Education,  Bn^lsh  acta,  667,  572  ;  cenftnl 

board,  570rFrsnch  laws,  676,  664. 
Edward  YIL,  k.  of  Great  Britah^  572. 
Egypt,  foreign  control,  565;  flonrtan,  666, 

5<S  ;  Abbas  n.,567  ;  erUa,  668. 
Eiffel  tower,  677. 
El  Caney,  battle,  691. 
Sectoral  vote,  regulation,  686. 
Elaction  lawa,  Frsneh,  57&-677.    See  8af- 

ElecSoa,  U.  8.  (1884),  686:  (1888),  886; 
(1892),  688 ;  (1806^  590 ;  (1900),  S92. 

i^*"*^,  q.  regent  of  Ketberlanda,  577. 

Jtagll^t  Egypt,  666,  568,  569;  8oalk 
Africa  republic,  666,  668;  Afghaniann, 
666,  668;  Faahoda,  669;  imparial  poau 
570;  Persian  gulf,  570,  572;  Smdh 
African  war,  E^O;  Edward  VII.,  572; 
tariff  agitation,  672;  Thibet,  573«  608; 
Flunira,  680  ;  Venaauala^Kilnaa  bound* 
ary,  690;  Corea,  694,  696;  China,  597, 
698 ;  Japaneae  alliance,  698. 

Eritrea,  beginning,  574;  ▲byviniBB  war, 
680. 

Esterhaiy,  Dreyfus  affair,  683. 

Brioted  tenanta  bill,  668. 

Bsterritoriality,  oeasation  in  Japan,  8B6. 

FslUteea,  premier,  573 ;  in  miniatry,  576. 

Fashoda  incident,  669. 

Fanre,  Felix,  in  minlatxy,  578;  ptea.  ei 
France,  680 ;  death,  5». 

Ferdinand,  or.  p.  of  Austria,  576. 

Ferdinand,  p.  of  Bulgaria,  576 ;  and  Boaria, 
680. 

Ferron  In  ministry,  576. 

Feny,  Jolea,  ministry,  573. 

Finland,  Rusaiflcation,  68S-585;  >•— *«^, 
684.  ^ 

Fisheries,  oontvowrnr,  686;  Baring  asa, 
686,688. 

Floqust,  premier,  576. 

Flourens  in  miniatry,  576. 

Foroe  bill,  567. 

Formosa,  French  attack,  574 ;  ceded  to 
Japan,  696. 

France,  Egypt,  666 ;  Africa,  667,  678-m, 
582,  583;  Fuhoda,  669;  Oman,  570; 
mincea,  573,  576;  Anam  and  China, 
^3-575 ;  oonstitutkm  r^viaed,  574  ;  elec- 
tion laws,  575-577 ;  Or4vy,  575  ;  Bcn- 
langer  affair,  675,  676;  Badi-Oamot, 
576;  republicanism  strengthened,  577, 
686;  Russian  friendship  and  alliance, 
577,  681,  682;  and  Vmfmcy.  578,  685; 
Panama  scandal.  578;  Casimir-Pitrier, 
678 :  Dreyf ua  affair,  579, 682  ;  Fkura,  680; 
Loubet,  663 ;  aasooiatlona  law,  684,  686; 
and  catholios  in  east,  584 ;  and  Turkey, 
684 ;  Biam,  686,  696,  699 ;  Inteif  erenes 
in  Chlneae  lapaneae  treaty,  696;  conces- 
sions in  China,  696 ;  Kwmngofaaa,  597 ; 
and  Anglo-JapMiese  alliance,  698. 

Frederick  III.,  emp.  of  Qennany, 
sion,  death,  676. 

French  Congo,  bomdaiy,  578. 
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Vtejdiwt,  In  mlniifeiy,  674, 676,  678, 682 ; 

premier,  676. 
Viiehaa,  Ftanoh  ftttMk,  674. 

OiJlif«t  In  mlnlfltxy,  682. 

GttlvMton  tommdo,  602. 

QfttAde,  gen.,  Stonnberg,  670. 

Oeonn,  p.  of  Oieeoe,  goT.-gen.  of  Crete, 
681. 

Oennan  BMt  Africa  compeny,  674. 

G«miftn  Beet  Africa  end  West  Africa, 
bonndariei.  667. 

Qermany,  Africa,  667,  674,  678,  679,  682 ; 
and  Cenedlan  tariff,  669 ;  triple  alliance, 
673, 686 ;  catholics,  673;  Caroline  Ldande, 
676,  688:  army  Increand,  676,  678; 
Fiedariok  in.,  676;  William  II.,  676  ; 
forced  development,  677  ;  naval  increase, 
680 ;  unrarian  agitation,  680 ;  socialism, 
680,  683 ;  depression,  684 ;  and  Chinese- 
JapBDCse  treaty,  696;  Kiaocfaau,  606, 507; 
upbolds  integrity  of  China,  668. 

UoUtti,  nremier  of  Italy^  676  ;  bank  ecan- 

ftladafcone,  W.  E.,  8d  administration,  666 ; 

home  rale,  666,  668  ;  4th  administration, 

668;  redgns,  668 ;  death,  669. 
iold  reserve  of  U.  8.,  689,  580. 
lold  standard,  Russia,  682 ;  U.  8.,  602 ; 

Japan,  696. 
Sordon,  Charles,  at  Kbartom,  Ulled,  666. 
jkmdien,  O.  J.,  in  cabinet,  666,  668. 
Soaobeo  act,  667. 
Greece,    coerced   by   powers,  676;   and 

Crete,  681 ;  Tnrkiah  war,  681. 
Irosham,  W.  Q.,  sec.  of  state,  689. 
Ir^Tv,  Jules,  re-elected  pres.  of  France, 

676 ;  resigns,  676. 
luerfa  in  ministry,  578. 


Ubibnllah,  aneer  of  Af ghanlatan,  606. 
lagoe  peace  conference,  683. 
lanotanx  In  ministry,  678, 680. 
larooort,  W.  V.,  bi  cabinet,  666,  668. 
larrlaoQ,  Benjamin,  republican  nominee, 
686,  588 ;  pres.  of  XT.  8.,  687. 
bMrail,  attempted  annexation,  688 ; 
Led,  territory,  691. 


[ay,  John,  see.  of  state,  600 ;  open-door 

policy,  69T. 
tavmarket  riot,  666. 
[eUsoland  ceded  to  Germany,  667. 
[endricks,  T.  A.,  v.-pres.  of  U.  8.,  686. 
[•nry,  p.  of  Prussia,  In  China,  606. 
ianiy,  major,  Dreyfus  affair,  679,  682. 
Uoks  Pksha,  666. 

lobart,  O.  A.,  r.'pres.  of  U.  B.,  690. 
lohenlohe,  p.  ron,    German  chancellor, 

679. 

[ome-mle  bills,  666,  668. 
A>meetead  strike,  688. 
iopetoun,    lord,  gor.-fen.  of  Australia, 

ooae  of  Representatives,  quoram  count- 
faiff,  687. 

mnbert,  k.  of  Italv.  assassinated,  583. 
nngmry,  anti-Semitlam,  673;  civil  mar- 
riage,   578;    recognises    Jewish   faith, 
680;  Ao4gleiGh  renewed,  682 ;  language 


Idaho  admitted,  688. 

Iddealelgh,  lord,  foreign  sec,  666. 

Income  tax  in  U.  8.,  (SO,  600. 

India,  Chitral,  668;  plague,  668;  Thibet 
minion,  573. 

Injunction,  government  by,  689. 

Insular  cases,  693. 

Insurance,  workmen's  accident,  668,  674 ; 
ilhaess,  673 ;  old  sge,  677,  683 ;  miners*, 
678. 

Interstate  commerce  act,  686. 

Ireland,  nationalists,  666,  667;  home-rule 
bills,  666,  668 ;  plan  of  campaign.  666 ; 
crimes  act,  666;  PameU  commisiion, 
667 ;  land  purchase  acts,  667,  673 ;  local 
government,  669;  rent  disturbances,  672. 

Isohim,  earthquake.  674. 

Ismail  Pasha,  kheoive  of  Egypt,  666. 

IstRmisn  canal,  Frenoh  scandal,  578;  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  abrogated,  663;  act, 
693 ;  abortive  treaty  with  Colombia,  683 ; 
treaty  with  Ftaama,  604. 

It^,  Eritrea,  667,  574;  triple  alliance, 
573,  686;  increase  in  army,  676;  pre- 
miers, 676;  bank  sesndal,  678;  Abj 
sinian  war,  680;  socialistic  riots, 
683 ;  Victor  Emmanuel  HI.,  683 ; 
New  Orleans  lynching,  688;  Sanunun 
Bay.  607. 

Ito,  admiral,  in  Chinese  war,  606. 


Jameson  raid,  668. 

Japan,  and  China  in  Corea,  694,  696 ;  con- 
stitution, 601 ;  Chinese  war,  595;  tidal 
wave,  696 ;  end  of  exterritoriality,  606 ; 
military  expansion,  596 ;  and  Russia  iu 
Cores,  696,  607 ;  English  alliance,  608; 
Russian  crisis,  699. 

Jews,  anti-Semitism,  673,  577 ;  Russian 
May  laws,  577;  recofniiied  in  Hungary, 
580;  Kuhinef  riot,  585. 

John,  k.  of  Abyssinia,  574. 

J<4mitown  flood,  687. 

Kamemn,  German  protectorate,  674; 
boundary,  678, 670. 

Ketteler,  b.  von,  killed,  608. 

Khartum,  captured  by  mahdi,  666;  re- 
taken, 669 ;  raUway,  571. 

Kiaochao,  Germany  seises,  696;  leased, 
697. 

Kiel  canal,  679. 

Kimberley,  si^e,  670,  671. 

KlsUnef,  anti-BemiUo  riot,  686. 

Kitchener,  lord,  Soudan,  569;  Fashoda, 
570;  South  African  war,  570,  671. 

Klondike,  gold  discovered,  668. 

KniffhU  of  Labor,  586. 

Krakatua,  mount,  eruption,  594. 

Krager,  S.  J.  P.,  pres.  of  8.  African  repub- 
lic, and  Uitlanders,  668 ;  and  England, 
660,  571. 

Kwangchan-wao,  Frmch  lease,  607. 

Kwangsu,  emp.  of  China,  accession,  606; 
reforms,  697;  virtual  deposition,  607. 

Labor,  unions  ss  oorporations,  672 ;  inter- 
national conference,  577;  strikes  in  Eu- 
rope, 577,  582,  684;  strikes  in  U.  S.,  586, 
688,  589;  U.  B.  department,  687,  604; 
growth  of  unlooa,  687.    8€e  Insurance. 
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Ladynnitli,  aiege,  570. 

Land  purohAse  aeU,  Ireland,  567,  673. 

Lanidowne,  lord,  Tioeroy  of  India,  507;  in 

cabinet,  568 ;  and  Ftonian  gulf,  572. 
Larieaa,  Oreeka  evacuate,  581. 
Leo  XUI.,  pope,  Jubileee,  576,  678,  686 ; 

death,  585. 
Tieeeepe,  Ferdinand  da,  Fuiama  icandal, 

578. 
Li  Hungchang,  Japaneaewar,  696;  Boxer 

riaing,  608. 
Liberal  unioniata,  586. 
Lllluokalani,  q.  of  Hawaii,  688. 
Lobengnla,  568. 
Local  goTemment,  Bnglaad,  667,  568, 970 ; 

Ireland,  569. 
London,  oonyention  of  1884,  566 ;  gOTem- 

ment,  667,  670. 
Loabet,   KmJle,   premier,  678;   prea.  of 

France,  583. 
Luis,  k.  of  Portugal,  death,  677. 
Lynching,  587,  588. 

Maagerafontein,  battle,  570. 

McCarthy,  Juatin,  667. 

Macedonian  revolt,  584. 

McKinley,  William,  republican  ncnninee, 

600,692;  prea.  of  U.  S.,  590;  war  mea- 

aage,  591,  503;  Philippine   oommiaaion, 

692 ;  aaaaeainated,  593. 
Madagaacar,  French  in,  567,  573,  576,  580. 
Mafekiuff,  aiege,  570,  571. 
Maine,  V.  8.  8.,  blown  up,  601. 
Mancheater  ahip  canal,  508. 
Manchuria,  Japan  invades,  605 ;  railwaya, 

596,  597;  Ruaaia  occupiea,  696 ;  Ruaaian- 

Japaneae  criaia,  660.    See  Port  Arthur. 
Manila,' captured,  691;  inaurgenta  attack, 

692. 
ManiU  bay,  battle,  691. 
Manning,  gen.,  Somaliland,  672. 
Marchand,  major,  Faahoda,  670. 
Maria  Chriatina,  regent  of  Spain,  67& 
Maaaawa,  Italy  occupiea,  574. 
Matabele  war,  668. 
May  lawa,  in  Pruaala  relaxed,  674 ;  in  Soa- 

8la,577. 
M^line  miniatry,  580. 

Menelek,  k.  of  Abyaainia,  Italian  war,  680. 
Merder,  in  ndniatiy,  678 ;  l>re3rfua  affair, 

679. 
Merritt,  gen.,  in  PhiUppinea,  691. 
Merv,  Ruaaia  annexea,  574. 
Mpthuen,  lord,  Maagerafontein,  670. 
Milan,  k.  of  Bervla,  abdicatea,  577. 
Mtlea,  gen.,  in  Porto  Rico,  601. 
Mllouna  paaa,  battle,  581. 
Mlnto,  loffd,  gov.-gen.  of  Canada,  660. 
Miaaionarieain  China,  6iffi-697. 
Moltke,  von,  reaigna,  576;  and  eatabUA- 

ment  of  empire,  576. 
Montana  admitted,  587. 
Morley,  John,  aeo.  for  Ireland,  666,  668. 
Morton,  L.  P.,  v.-prea.  of  U.  S.,  687. 
Muhammad  Ahmad,  mahdi,  666. 
Muacat,  French  attempt,  570. 
Muaaffar-«d-din,  ahah  of  Perala,  606. 

Nanaen,  f  artheat  north,  680. 
Naar-ed-din,  ahah  of  PeraU,  killed,  696. 
Natalie,  q.  of  Bffrvia,  baniahed,  577. 


Kavy^  tnereaao  in  G«nuuiy,  680 ;  la  U.  &, 

586;  inJ^>an,696. 
Hegroea,  condition,  587;  foroe  bOI,  581. 
Netherlauda,  Wilhelmina,  677;   eleeionl 

reform,  680. 
New  Guinea,  protectcffate,  666. 
New  Orleana,  Mafia  lynching,  568. 
New  York  city,  Oieaier,  500. 
New  Zealand,  old  age  penaiona,  570. 
Nicholaa  II.,  tiar  of  Ruaaia,  679,  580. 
Niger  river,  mberee  of  influence,  683. 
Nile  valley,  Frenoh-lbigliah 

570,  583 ;  Aaeuan  dam,  572. 
Nodsn,  gen.,  in  Chineae 


Nogi,  gcn.i  m  Chineae  war,  696. 
North  Borneo,  protectorate,  667 
North  Dakota  admitted,  667. 
Northoote,  lord,  gov.-geo.  of 

673. 

Northoote,  Staflbtd.    See  Mdaaleigh 
North  pole  exploration,  580i 
Norway,  reaponalble  miniatry,  674;  aa^ 

ante  coninia,  677  ;  anflrage,  688. 


Oklahoma  opened,  687. 
Olney,  Riohard,  aec.  of 

trine,  590. 
Omdurman,  battle,  669. 
Open-door  policy,  697. 
Orange  Free  Sti^,  war  with 

annexed,  571 ;  colony,  671. 
Ounan  Digna,  668. 
Oyama,  gen.,  in  Chineae 


FlMrdeabaig,  battle,  671. 
n^mlra  deliminated,  580. 
Pam-Ameriean  coograea,  567. 
Panama  revolt,  604. 
Pananaa  canal.    See  lathmJan. 
Panic  in  U.  8.,  580. 

Papaey,  and  Oermany,  573;    TatSoan  li- 
brary opened,  674  ;  and  Jftanea,  678, 5tfi 

Piua  X.,  586. 
Puia,  c.  of,  death,  678. 
Paria  expoaitiona,  677,  683^ 
Pariah  coonoO  act,  668. 
Parliament,  Sngliah,  reform  afOt,  665 ;  aaato 

rediitriboted,  665;  23d  Imptflal,  SK; 

home-rule  billa,  566, 668 ;  21Ch,  666 ;  SBlh, 

667  :  2eth,  568 ;  27th,  671. 
Pftmell,  C.  S.,  commiaaion,  067;    imth, 

567. 
Peking,  Boxer  rlahi^,  607,  698. 
Pelte,  mount,  eruption,  685. 
Pen}deh,  Rnaaia  occupiea,  666. 
Pemdona,  old  age,  570 ;  U.  R.  ndUtaiiy,  6K 

See  Inauranee. 
Perala,  MnaalTar-ed-din,  0B6 ;  RoaalaB  tnda 

treaty,  696. 
Persian  gulf,  Britlah  eontrol,  670, 57^ 
Peacadoraa  lalanda,  ceded  to  Japan,  896. 
Peter  Karaceorgevitch,  k.  of  Berria,  88L 
Philippine  lalanda,  eeded  to  U.  &,  SR ; 

oommiBalon,691 ;  inaurrection,  602 ;  ge«- 

eramenC,  602,  0B8 ;  pnirhaae  of 

landa,  594. 
Picquart,  col.,  Dr^yfua  affair,  688. 
Piengyang,  battle,  606. 
Plgott,  R.,  667. 
Plua  X.,  pope,  686. 
Plague  In  India,  660. 
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FlehT«  ■■■■wrinitcwl.  684. 

Polnoar6  in  miniitry,  678,  680. 

POndolJuid,  soTereipity  otw,  668. 

PopolAfeion,  India,  687,  672  ;  Oreot  Britain 
and  Inland,  667,  672  ;  France,  676,  677 
680,  684 ;  Oennany,  676,  677,  680,  684 
Auatria-Hongary,   677;    Roasia,    682 
Italv,  684 ;  U.  8.,  687,  602. 

PortAxthur,  Japaneae  capture,  606 ;  pro- 
teat  againat  ceulon,  696  ;  leaaed  to  llua- 
aU^. 

Pott  Bamilton,  BngUali  oooapatlon,  684. 

Pivto  Rico,  campaign,  601 ;  ceded  to  U.  8., 
601 ;  goTemment,  602. 

Portagal,  Africa,  667 ;  hoiue  of  peers,  674 ; 
CaruM,677. 

Poet,  imperial  penny,  670 ;  17.  B.  rural  free 
delirery,  600. 

Prempeh,  king,  600. 

Praabyterian  ohureli,  dlqwite  in  Scotland, 
671. 

Preaidential  aucceiaion  law,  686. 

Proportional  repreeentatiop,  Belgium,  683. 

Pronia,  Poland,  684.  See  Germany. 


Bailroada,  Canadian  Pacific,  686;  Cairo- 
Khartum,  671;  Cape  to  Cairo,  672; 
French  convention,  673 ;  Tranacancaaian, 
CaUa-Conatantinople,  Hungarian  sone 
tarlir,  676 ;  Swiia  atate  ownership,  682; 
Tranariberlan,  684,606,608  ;  Asia  Minor, 
684:  Bagdad  conyention,  686;  U.  S. 
atrikes,  686.  688;  interstate  commerce 
act,  686;  first  Chinese,  604;  Chinese 
conceasions,  606 ;  Tranamanchurlan, 
608,  607  ;  first  Corean,  607. 

BeeldiTiat  law,  French,  674. 

Reciprocity,  U.  8.  prorisions,  688-600 ; 
with  Cuba,  663.  SeeTiill. 

Reform  act,  third,  666. 

Reichstag,  German,  eleotiooa,  674,  678, 
683 ;  period,  676. 

Rhodea,  Cecil,  Jameson  raid,  609;  conti- 
nentiJ  telegraph,  670;  at  Kimberley, 
671 ;  death,  672 ;  scholarships,  672. 

Ribot,  in  ministry,  678 ;  premier,  678,  680. 

Rial,  Louis,  rebellion,  666. 

Roberts,  lord.  8.  African  war,  670,  671. 

Rochefort  and  Boulanger,  676. 

Rooaerelt,  Theodore,  v.-pres.  of  U.  B., 
683 ;  prea.,  603. 

Rosebenr,  lord,  foreign  sec.,  666,  668; 
premier,  668. 

RouTier,  premier,  676 ;  in  ministry,  676, 
686. 

Rudini,  premier  of  Italy,  676,  680 ;  bank 
scandal,  678. 

Rudolf,  cr.  p.  of  Austria,  suicide,  676. 

Rural  communication,  development,  687  ; 
postal  delivery,  690. 

Russia,  Penjdeh,  666  ;  Merv,  674  ;  and  Bul- 
garia, 676,  680;  anti-Bsmitism,  577, 
M6 ;  forced  development,  677 ;  French 
friendship  and  allhmce,  677,  681,  682  ; 
Nicholas  n.,  679;  Pamirs,  680;  gold 
standard,  682  ;  Finland,  BSMS6 ;  agita- 
tion, 684  ;  Corea,  604,  606 ;  interference 
in  Chinese-Japanese  treaty,  606 ;  Port 
Arthur,  607  ;  Manchuria,  608  ;  Persia, 
608  ;  Thibet,  698  ;  and  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance,  698  ;  Japanese  crisis,  609. 


Badi-Caraot,  in  ministry,  874,  UI5 ;  prea.  of 

France,  676 ;  assassinated,  678. 
Bagasta,  premier  of  Spain,  676 ;  and  CuIm, 

Sahara,  boundary,  688. 

Balisbuij,  lord,  1st  administration,  666; 
2d,  566 ;  8d,  668 ;  resigns,  672 ;  death,  673. 

Bammun  Bay,  Italj  demands,  607. 

Samoa,  treaties,  687,  692. 

Sampson,  admiral,  Spanish  war,  691. 

San  Juan  HiU,  battle,  691. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  campaign,  naval  battle, 
601. 

Barafof ,  Boria,  684. 

Barakhs,  Ruaaa  annezea,  874. 

Sarawak,  protectorate,  567. 

Schnabele  aifair,  675. 

Scotland,  church  controvernr,  671. 

Servia,  Bulgarian  war.  676;  Alexander, 
877 ;  coup  d'etat,  678 ;  liberal  oonatitu- 
tion,  684 ;  regicide,  Peter,  686. 

Beymour,  admiral.  Boxer  rising,  606. 

Shafter,  gen.,  Santiago  campaign,  601. 

Bhimonoseki,  treaty,  696. 

Siam,  and  France,  595,  599 ;  Anglo-French 
agreement,  596. 

Siberia,  railway,  584,  596. 

Sierra  Leone  hinterland,  668. 

saver,  purchase  law,  588;  repeal,  689; 
agitation  for  free,  689. 

Sinbgin  assassinated,  684. 

SUvnttsa,  battle,  675. 

Sodaliam,  activity  in  Europe,  677 ;  gaina 
in  Germany,  578,  683;  German  bill 
aoainst,  580 ;  Italian  riots,  682, 583 ;  Bel- 
gium  demonatration,  583. 

SomalUand  expeditions,  672. 

Soudan  expedltiona,  666,  569. 

South  African  republic,  convention  of 
London,  566;  Jameaon  raid,  668;  Bng- 
lish  sussrainty,  669 ;  BnrilA  war,  670 ; 
annexed,  671 ;  colony,  671 :  Chainber- 
Uin  in,  672 ;  ooolie  labor,  672. 

South  African  war,  670. 

South  Dakote  admitted,  687. 

Spain,  earthquakea,  574;  premiera,  Al- 
fonao  XIII.,  675 ;  Cuban  insurrection, 
500 ;  American  war,  690. 

Spanlah-American  war,  600. 

Spion  Kop,  battle,  670. 

Btambouloff,  Bulgarian  leader,  576 ;  mur- 
dered, 580. 

Stanley,  lord,  ffov.-gen.  of  Canada,  567. 

Stevenson,  A.  E.,  v.-prea.  of  U.  S.,  580. 

Stormberg,  battle,  670. 

Strikes.    See  Labor. 

StudenU'  revolt,  Ruasia,  584. 

Sues  canal  convention,  57G. 

SufPrage,  extenalon  in  Belgium,  674,  578, 
584;  Netherlands  reform,  580;  Aus- 
trian, 580 ;  Norwegian,  583. 

Sugar  bounty,  573,  684. 

Sverdrup,  Norway  minister,  574. 

Sweden,  conscription,  684 ;  famine,  684. 

Switaerland,  asylum  for  political  offond- 
era,  576 ;  state  railways,  582. 

Taff  Yale  caae,  672. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  Philippine  oommiaaion,  602. 

Talien-wan,  697. 

T^fT,  Canadian  preferential,  669 ;  Cliam- 


